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In  the  autumn  of  1914,  when  the  scientific  study  of  the  effects 
of  war  uj)on  modern  life  passed  suddenly  from  theory  to  history, 
the  Division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  proposed  to  adjust  the  programme 
of  its  researches  to  the  new  and  altered  problems  which  the  war 
presented.  The  existing  ])rogramnie,  which  had  been  prepared 
as  the  result  of  a conference  of  economists  held  at  Berne  in  1911, 
and  which  dealt  with  the  facts  then  at  hand,  had  just  begun  to 
show  the  (paality  of  its  contributions  ; but  for  many  reasons  it 
could  no  longer  be  followed  out.  A plan  was  therefore  drawn  up 
at  the  request  of  the  Director  of  the  Division,  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed, by  means  of  an  historical  survey,  to  attempt  to  measure 
the  economic  cost  of  the  war  and  the  displacement  which  it  was 
causing  in  the  processes  of  civilization.  Such  an  ‘ Economic  and 
Social  History  of  the  World  War’,  it  was  felt,  if  undertaken  by 
men  of  judicial  temper  and  adequate  training,  might  ultimately, 
by  reason  of  its  scientific  obligations  to  truth,  furnish  data  for 
the  forming  of  sound  public  o})inion,  and  thus  contribute  funda- 
mentally toward  the  aims  of  an  institution  dedicated  to  the  cause 
of  international  peace. 

The  need  for  such  an  analysis,  conceived  and  executed  in  the 
spirit  of  historical  research,  was  increasingly  obvious  as  the  war 
developed,  releasing  complex  forces  of  national  life  not  only  for 
the  vast  process  of  destruction  but  also  for  the  stimulation  of  new 
capacities  for  production.  This  new'  economic  activity,  which 
under  normal  conditions  of  ])cace  might  have  been  a gain  to 
society,  and  the  surprising  capacity  exhibited  by  the  belligerent 
nations  for  enduring  long  and  increasing  loss — often  while  pre- 
senting the  outward  semblance  of  new  prosperity — made  necessary 


a reconsideration 


of  the  whole  field  of  war  economics. 


A double 
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ob-Kga^i-ori  wa-s  theie:fcii;e  :pUic€'d  upon  the  Division  of  Economics 
piid  Hisf.or.y.; . It  wa-S,. obliged  to  concentrate  its  work  upon  the 
prdblein/Tliu’s  pi*es.en^’ed-,\  study  it  as  a whole;  in  other 

words,  to  apply  to  it  the  tests  and  disciplines  of  history.  Just 
as  the  w’ar  itself  was  a single  event,  though  penetrating  by  seem- 
ingly unconnected  ways  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world,  so 
the  analysis  of  it  must  be  developed  according  to  a plan  at  once 
all  embracing  and  yet  adjustable  to  the  practical  limits  of  the 
available  data. 

During  the  actual  progress  of  the  war,  however,  the  execution 
of  this  plan  for  a scientific  and  objective  study  of  war  economics 
proved  impossible  in  any  large  and  authoritative  way.  Incidental 
studies  and  surveys  of  portions  of  the  field  could  be  made  and  were 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  Division,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
undertake  a general  history  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
an  authoritative  statement  of  the  resources  of  belligerents  bore 
directly  on  the  conduct  of  armies  in  the  field.  The  result  was  to 
remove  as  far  as  possible  from  scrutiny  those  data  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  countries  at  w^ar  which  w'ould  ordinarily,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  readily  available  for  investigation.  In  addition  to  this 
difficulty  of  consulting  documents,  collaborators  competent  to 
deal  with  them  were  for  the  most  part  called  into  national  service 
in  the  belligerent  countries  and  so  were  unavailable  for  research. 


The  plan  for  a war  history  was  therefore  postponed  until  condi- 
tions should  arise  which  would  make  possible  not  only  access  to 
essential  documents  but  also  the  co-operation  of  economists, 
historians,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  nations  chiefly  concerned, 
whose  joint  work  would  not  be  misunderstood  either  in  purpose 
or  in  content. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  war  the  Endowanent  once  more 
took  up  the  original  plan,  and  it  was  found  with  but  slight  modifi- 
cation to  be  apphcable  to  the  situation.  Work  was  begun  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1919.  In  the  first  place  a final  conference 
of  the  xVdvisory  Board  of  Economists  of  the  Division  of  Economics 
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and  History  was  lield  in  Paris,  wliicli  limited  itself  to  planning 
a series  of  short  preliminary  surveys  of  special  fields.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  purely  preliminary  character  of  such  studies  was  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  they  were  directed  more  especially 
towards  those  problems  which  were  then  fronting  Europe  as  ques- 
tions of  urgency,  it  was  considered  best  not  to  treat  them  as  part 
of  the  general  survey  but  rather  as  of  contemporary  value  in  the 
period  of  war  settlement.  It  was  clear  that  not  only  could  no 
general  programme  be  laid  down  a priori  by  this  conference  as 
a whole,  but  that  a new  and  more  highly  specialized  research 
organization  than  that  already  existing  would  be  needed  to  under- 
take the  Economic  and  Social  History  of  the  War,  one  based  more 
upon  national  grounds  in  the  first  instance,  and  less  upon  purely 
international  co-oj)eration.  Until  the  facts  of  national  history 
could  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  imj)ossible  to  proceed  with  com- 
parative analysis  ; and  the  different  national  histories  were  them- 
selves of  almost  baffling  intricacy  and  variety.  Consequently  the 
former  Euro])ean  Committee  of  Research  was  dissolved,  and  in  its 
place  it  was  decided  to  erect  an  Editorial  Board  in  each  of  the 
larger  countries  and  to  nominate  special  editors  in  the  smaller 
ones,  who  should  concentrate,  for  the  j^resent  at  least,  upon  their 
own  economic  and  social  war  history. 

The  nomination  of  these  boards  by  the  General  Editor  was  the 
first  stej)  taken  in  every  country  where  the  work  has  begun.  And 
if  any  justification  was  needed  for  the  plan  of  the  Endowment, 
it  at  once  may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  those,  distinguished  in 
scholarship  or  in  public  affairs,  who  have  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility of  editorship.  This  resj)onsibility  is  by  no  means  light, 
involving,  as  it  does,  the  adaptation  of  the  general  editorial  plan 
to  the  varying  demands  of  national  circumstances  or  methods  of 
work  ; and  the  measure  of  success  attained  is  due  to  the  generous 
and  earnest  co-o])eration  of  those  in  charge  in  each  country. 

Once  the  editorial  organization  was  established  there  could 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  first  step  which  should  be  taken  in  each 
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instance  toward  the  actual  preparation  of  the  history.  Without 
documents  there  can  be  no  history.  The  essential  records  of  the 
war,  local  as  well  as  central,  have  therefore  to  be  preserved  and  to 
be  made  available  for  research  in  so  far  as  is  comj)atible  with  public 
interest.  But  this  archival  task  is  a very  great  one,  belonging  of 
right  to  the  governments  and  other  owners  of  historical  sources 
and  not  to  the  historian  'or  economist  who  proposes  to  use  them. 
It  is  an  obligation  of  ownership  ; for  all  such  documents  are  public 
trust.  The  collaborators  on  this  section  of  the  war  history,  there- 
fore, working  within  their  own  field  as  researchers,  could  only 
survey  the  situation  as  they  found  it  and  report  their  findings  in 
the  form  of  guides  or  manuals  ; and  ])erhaps,  by  stimulating  a 
comparison  of  methods,  help  to  further  the  adoption  of  those  found 
to  be  most  practical.  In  every  country,  therefore,  this  was  the 
point  of  departure  for  actual  work  ; although  special  monographs 
have  not  been  written  in  every  instance. 

The  first  stage  of  the  work  upon  the  war  history,  dealing  with 
little  more  than  the  externals  of  archives,  seemed  for  a while  to 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  research.  And  had  the  plan  of  the 
history  been  limited  to  research  based  upon  official  documents, 
little  more  could  have  been  done,  for  once  documents  have  been 
labelled  ‘ secret  ’ few'  government  officials  can  be  found  with  suffi- 
cient courage  or  initiative  to  break  open  the  seal.  Thus  vast  masses 
of  source  material  essential  for  the  historian  were  effectively  placed 
beyond  his  reach,  although  much  of  it  was  quite  harmless  from 
any  point  of  view.  While  war  conditions  thus  continued  to  hamper 
research,  and  were  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come,  some 
alternative  had  to  be  found. 

Fortunately  such  an  alternative  was  at  hand  in  the  narrative, 
amply  supported  by  documentary  evidence,  of  those  who  had 
played  some  part  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  during  the  war,  or  who, 
as  close  observers  in  privileged  j)ositions,  were  able  to  record  from 
first  or  at  least  second-hand  knowledge  the  economic  history  of 
different  phases  of  the  great  war,  and  of  its  effect  upon  society. 
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Thus  a series  of  monographs  was  planned  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  unofficial  yet  authoritative  statements,  descriptive  or  his- 
torical, which  may  best  be  described  as  about  half-way  between 
memoirs  and  blue-books.  These  monographs  make  up  the  main 
body  of  the  work  assigned  so  far.  They  are  not  limited  to  con- 
temporary, war-time  studies  ; for  the  economic  history  of  the  war 
must  deal  with  a longer  period  than  that  of  the  actual  fighting. 
It  must  cover  the  years  of  ‘ deflation  ’ as  well,  at  least  sufficiently 
to  secure  some  fairer  measure  of  fhe  economic  displacement  than 
is  possible  in  ])urely  contemporary  judgements. 

With  this  phase  of  the  work,  the  editorial  problems  assumed 
a new  aspect.  The  series  of  monographs  had  to  be  planned 
primarily  with  regai-d  to  the  availability  of  contributors,  rather 
than  of  source  material  as  in  the  case  of  most  histories  ; for  the 
contributors  themselves  controlled  the  sources.  This  in  turn  in- 
volved a new  attitude  towards  those  two  ideals  which  historians 
have  sought  to  emphasize,  consistency  and  objectivity.  In  order 
to  bring  out  the  chief  contribution  of  each  writer  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  within  narrowly  logical  outlines  ; facts  would  have  to  be 
repeated  in  different  settings  and  seen  from  different  angles,  and 
sections  included  which  do  not  lie  within  the  strict  limits  of  history; 
and  absolute  objectivity  could  not  be  obtained  in  every  part. 
IJndei’  the  stress  of  controversy  or  a{)ology,  partial  views  would 
here  and  there  find  fheir  expression.  But  these  views  are  in  some 
instances  an  intrinsic  part  of  the  history  itself,  contemporary 
measurements  of  facts  as  significant  as  the  facts  with  which  they 
deal.  Moreover,  the  work  as  a whole  is  planned  to  furnish  its 
own  corrective;  and  where  it  does  not,  others  will. 

In  addition  to  fliis  monograj)hic  treatment  of  source  material, 
a munber  of  studies  by  s])ecialists  is  already  in  preparation,  deal- 
ing with  technical  or  limited  subjects,  historical  or  statistical. 
These  monogra[)hs  also  partake  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of 
first-hand  material,  registering  as  they  do  the  data  of  history 
close  enough  to  the  source  to  j)ermit  verification  in  ways  ini])ossible 
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later.  But  they  also  belong  to  that  constructive  process  by  which 
history  passes  from  analysis  to  synthesis.  The  process  is  a long 
and  difficult  one,  however,  and  work  upon  it  has  only  just  begun. 
To  quote  an  apt  characterization,  in  the  first  stages  of  a history 
like  this  one  is  only  ‘picking  cotton’.  The  tangled  threads  of 
events  have  still  to  be  woven  into  the  pattern  of  history  ; and  for 
this  creative  and  constructive  work  different  plans  and  organiza- 
tions may  be  needed. 

In  a work  which  is  the  product  of  so  complex  and  varied 
co-operation  as  this,  it  is  im{)ossible  to  indicate  in  any  but  a 
most  general  way  the  apportionment  of  responsibility  of  editors 
and  authors  for  the  contents  of  the  different  monographs.  For 
the  plan  of  the  History  as  a whole  and  its  effective  execution  the 
General  Editor  is  responsible  ; but  the  arrangement  of  the  detailed 
programmes  of  study  has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  different 
Editorial  Boards  and  divisional  Editors,  who  have  also  read  the 
manuscripts  prepared  under  their  direction.  The  acceptance  of 
a monograph  in  this  series,  however,  does  not  commit  the  editors 
to  the  opinions  or  conclusions  of  the  authors.  Like  other  editors, 
they  are  asked  to  vouch  for  the  scientific  merit,  the  appropriate- 
ness and  usefulness  of  the  volumes  admitted  to  the  series  ; but 
the  authors  are  naturally  free  to  make  their  individual  contribu- 
tions in  their  own  way.  In  like  manner  the  publication  of  the 
monographs  does  not  commit  the  Endowment  to  agreement  with 
any  specific  conclusions  wdiich  may  be  expressed  therein.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Endowment  is  to  History  itself — an  obligation 
not  to  avoid  but  to  secure  and  preserve  variant  narratives  and 
points  of  view,  in  so  far  as  they  are  essential  for  the  understanding 
of  the  war  as  a whole. 


J.  T.  S. 
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The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  way  in 
whicli  the  shipping  industry  of  Great  Britain  was  affected  by 
the  war  and  by  those  administrative  developments  which  were  the 
product  of  war  conditions.  It  is  concerned  with  the  effect  of  the 
war  on  the  financial  ])osition,  character,  and  internal  organization 
of  the  industry  ; on  the  economic  status  of  the  merchant  seaman  ; 
on  the  relations  between  shipping  and  the  State,  and  on  the  deve- 
lopment of  shipping  policy.  It  records  the  response  made  by  the 
industry  to  the  demands  of  war,  the  restrictions  placed  upon  its 
activities  and  earnings  by  successive  measures  of  control,  the 
obligations  imposed  on  shipowners  by  those  measures,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  discharged. 

It  is  necessary  thus  closely  to  define  the  scope  of  the  volume 
because  two  sections  have  already  been  devoted  to  trade  and  ship- 
ping in  the  Histonj  of  the  Great  War  pre|)ared  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence.  Of  those  sections,  ‘ The  Merchant 
Navy,’  by  Mr.  Archibald  Ilurd,  is  concerned  with  the  oj^erations 
of  war,  not  with  its  economic  effects.  It  describes  the  exploits  and 
sufferings  of  merchant  seamen  in  face  of  the  enemy,  whether  on 
trading  or  fighting  ships.  ‘ Seaborne  Trade  ’,  by  the  present  writer, 
is  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  su])])lies,  and  treats  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  shi})ping  and  the  control  of  shipping  from  that  point 
of  view,  without  regard  to  their  eflect  on  the  shipping  industry 
itself.  Hence,  while  it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  some  little 
overlap])ing  in  matters  of  fact,  the  facts  are  here  seen  from  an 
entirely  different  angle,  and  assume  very  different  proportions. 

In  the  ])resent  volume  the  record  of  administrative  attemj)ts  to 
grapple  with  the  tonnage  problem  has  been  rigidly  confined  to 
those  measures  by  which  the  British  shipping  industry  as  such  was 
directly  affected.  The  story  of  the  vast  inter-allied  organization 
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which  grew  up  during  the  last  year  of  the  war  has  already  been  told 
by  Sir  Arthur  Salter  in  another  volume  of  this  seriesd 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  the  justification  for  treating  at  such 
length,  and  from  so  narrow  a standpoint,  the  effect  of  the  war  on 
a single  industry.  The  answer  is  that  the  reactions  of  the  war  on 
shipping  were  more  direct,  more  extensive,  more  lasting,  and 
possibly  more  significant  than  on  any  other  branch  of  economic 
activity. 

In  the  first  place,  shipping  alone  among  the  great  British 
industries  was  constantly  ex})osed,  throughout  the  war,  to  direct 
hostile  attack.  Its  participation  in  actual  operations  was  the 
indispensable  foundation  of  our  military  effort.  Its  more  normal 
functions  had  always  to  be  jierformed  with  an  eye  to  strategic  as 
well  as  commercial  requirements. 

In  the  second  place,  shipping  is  peculiarly  a key  industry,  in 
the  sense  that  its  activities  are  inextricably  linked  with  those  of 
commerce  and  industry  as  a whole.  Any  serious  shortage  of 
carrying-power  must  affect  automatically  every  industry  depen- 
dent on  imported  materials  or  oversea  markets.  Conversely,  any 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  demand  for  the  products  of  such 
industries  will  inevitably  be  reflected  in  the  freight  markets.  The 
progress  of  the  trade  cycle  as  a whole  from  boom  to  slump  and 
from  slump  to  boom  will  find  expression  in  the  course  of  freights 
and  the  shipbuilding  output.  The  curves,  indeed,  will  not  exactly 
synchronize,  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  both  freights  and  output  tend 
to  be  more  steeply  graduated  than  those  of  the  normal  industrial 
fluctuations  ; but  in  the  long  run  the  prosperity  and  activity  of  the 
shipping  industry  must  always  conform  to  that  of  the  commerce 
from  which  it  derives  its  remuneration  and  its  raison  d^Hre. 

Finally,  shipping  is  an  international  industry.  Not  only  does 
every  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  serve  the  importers  and 
exporters  of  two  countries  at  least  ; a large  part  of  the  world’s 
tonnage  may  be  regarded  as  forming  a mobile  pool  or  reserve  of 

' Allied  Shipping  Control,  1921. 
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carrying-power,  on  wliich  the  mercliants  of  every  nation  can  draw 
according  to  their  needs,  and  in  this  general  carrying-trade  British 
shipping  has  long  played  a predominant  part. 

For  all  these  reasons — its  place  in  the  firing  line,  its  key  posi- 
tion, its  international  activities — shipping  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  register  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  great  ujdieaval.  In  the 
history  of  shipping,  better  perhaps  than  in  that  of  any  other 
industry,  we  may  trace  and  measure  the  dislocation  of  the  world’s 
economic  activities. 

To  do  this  fully,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  narrative 
beyond  the  actual  years  of  conflict.  During  the  war,  shipping,  like 
many  other  industries,  enjoyed  a period  of  feverish  prosperity.  So 
large  a ])roportion  of  the  available  tonnage  was  diverted  to  purely 
warlike  purposes  that  the  remainder  was,  almost  from  the  first, 
inade(|uate  to  fulfilment  of  the  diminished  commercial  demand, 
and  this  inadequacy  became  more  and  more  evident  as  the  de- 
struction of  shipping  increased  and  the  effective  carrying-power  of 
the  surviving  shi])s  was  reduced  by  war  conditions. 

This  deterioration  in  carrying-power,  so  much  less  obvious  than 
the  destruction  of  tonnage  or  the  demands  of  military  transport, 
is  one  of  the  least  appreciated  factors  of  the  war.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  show  how,  at  every  turn,  the  war  interfered  with  the 
business  of  the  shipowner  and  with  the  economical  use  of  tonnage  ; 
to  show  too  how  promptly  and  effectively  British  shipping,  as  a 
whole,  adjusted  itself  to  the  new,  dilllcult  conditions. 

'I’he  j)i  ice  of  this  dislocation  had  nevertheless  to  be  paid.  For 
the  time  being,  the  whole  burden  appeared  to  fall,  in  diminished 
supplies  and  increased  cost  of  sea  trans{)ort,  on  other  industries  and 
the  consuming  public.  I’reights  and  values  soared  to  dizzy  heights, 
and  immense  fortunes  were  realized  by  individual  shipowners — 
especially  by  those  who  sold  out  at  the  top  of  the  boom,  sometimes 
to  buy  back  their  boats  at  the  bottom  of  the  slump. 

It  is  shown,  indeed,  that  the  importance  of  the  rise  in  freights, 
as  a factor  in  the  cost  of  living,  has  been  grossly  exaggerated,  and 
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that  the  rise  in  freights  itself  was  the  natural  result  of  war  con- 
ditions, not  of  concerted  manipulation.  Nevertheless,  the  abnormal 
profits  realized  were  both  socially  and  economically  demoralizing. 
It  is  suggested,  however,  that  not  the  least  evil  of  the  boom  was  the 
consecpient  preoccupation  with  freights  as  such,  which  diverted 
attention  from  the  root  problem  of  deficient  carrying-power,  and 
led  to  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  symptom  without  curing  the 
disease. 

It  was  the  desire  to  restrict  freights  that  led  to  the  introduction 
of  control  ; but  it  was  the  acute  shortage  of  carrying-power  for 
essential  imports,  arising,  in  part  at  least,  from  remediable  causes, 
that  led  to  the  drastic  extension  of  control  in  1917.  The  result  of 
the  measures  then  taken — closely  linked  as  they  were  with  com- 
modity controls — lie  in  part  outside  the  scope  of  this  book.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  writer  to  describe  their  working  as  it  affected 
British  shipping,  and  to  indicate,  from  this  point  of  view,  the 
achievements  of  the  control,  and  the  price  that  had  to  be  paid 
for  them. 

Taking  the  industry  as  a whole,  the  appearance  of  prosperity 
was,  even  during  the  war  boom,  in  large  part  delusive.  The 
efficiency  of  the  services  was  deteriorating  under  the  stress  of  war. 
Goodwill  and  trade  connexions  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  volun- 
tarily or  compulsorily,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Working 
expenses  were  trebled  or  quadrupled.  Above  all,  the  wastage  of 
the  fleets  became  ever  more  alarming,  and  since  the  cost  of  replace- 
ment continuously  outstripped  the  increase  in  insurable  values, 
an  owner  who  desired  to  remain  in  business  must  needs  set  aside 
a large  proportion  of  his  trading  profits  for  replacement  purposes. 
With  the  intensification  of  control,  shipowners’  profits  were  drasti- 
cally restricted  and  replacement  by  new  construction  was  definitely 
prohibited.  The  greater  part  of  the  wastage  of  1917-18  had  to  be 
made  good,  after  the  war,  at  a cost  exceeding  even  war  values. 

For  about  a year  after  the  armistice,  war  conditions  were  per- 
petuated by  the  demands  of  military  repatriation  and  economic 
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reconstruction.  During  this  jieriod  every  maritime  nation  was 
making  good  its  losses.  British  owners  were  striving  to  restore 
their  shattered  services.  Shi])building  abroad  had  been  stimulated 
by  the  restrictions  placed  during  the  war  on  the  transfer  of  British 
ships  and  on  building  to  foreign  orders.  The  great  American 
T'hnergency  Fleet,  constructed  in  response  to  the  agonized  appeals 
of  the  Allies  for  assistance,  was  now  ready  to  take  its  place  as  a 
competitor  for  the  world’s  carrying-trade.  By  1920  the  shipping 
of  the  world  stood  somewhere  about  the  figure  at  which  it  woidd 
j)robably  have  stood  had  no  war  taken  place  ; but  with  the  satis- 
faction of  the  temporary  and  artificial  demands  arising  from  the 
war  itself,  the  exhaustion  and  imi)overishment  of  the  belligerents 
and  the  long  dislocation  of  the  world’s  economic  life  began  to  be 
clearly  reflected  in  the  demand  for  tonnage.  While  running  costs 
remained  abnormally  high,  freights  fell  with  unexampled  velocity, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  idle  shipping  bore  witness 
to  the  stagnation  of  trade.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible 
to  earn  a fair  return  on  the  capital  represented  by  ships  acquired 
at  war  values.  New  companies,  formed  during  the  boom,  went 
down  like  ninepins,  and  many  of  the  older  concerns  were  only  able 
to  carry  on  by  reason  of  the  reserves  accumulated  during  their 
brief  })criod  of  abnormal  ])rosperity. 

I’or  these  violent  fluctuations  of  boom  and  slump,  with  their 
undesirable  concomitants  of  abnormal  profits,  feverish  specula- 
tion, and  crushing  losses,  the  war  was  directly  responsible.  How 
far  they  were  due  to  excessive  rapacity  or  lack  of  judgement  on  the 
part  of  the  shipowners  ; how  far  they  were  mitigated  or  aggravated 
by  the  methods  of  control  adopted  ; how  far  they  could  have  been 
averted  by  the  earlier  application  of  those  methods,  or  by  the 
adoption  of  alternative  measures  suggested  by  the  shipowners 
themselves — all  these  are  matters  of  acute  controversy,  on  which 
this  volume  attempts  to  throw  some  light.  It  is,  however,  a grave 
misfortune  that  this  controversy  has  been  allowed,  at  times,  to 
obscure  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  situation.  It  is  vain  to  seek 
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either  in  the  selfishness  of  shipowners  or  in  the  incompetence  of 
officials  for  the  primary  cause  of  those  evils  which  the  war  brought 
to  the  shipping  industry  itself,  and,  through  shipping,  to  those 
wider  interests  which  it  exists  to  serve.  Those  evils  sprang  directly 
from  the  destruction  and  dislocation  caused  by  the  war,  and  no 
degree  of  foresight  and  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners, 
or  of  administrative  wisdom  on  the  part  of  Controllers  or  Govern- 
ments, could  do  more  than  mitigate  the  severity  and  adjust  the 
incidence  of  the  burden.  It  is  right  that  the  way  in  which  both 
shipowners  and  Governments  discharged  the  heavy  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  them  should  be  critically  examined  ; it  is  still  more 
important  to  realize  how  heavy  was  the  price  that  must  inevitably 
be  paid,  even  in  this  restricted  field,  for  so  violent  a disturbance  of 
the  world’s  economic  activities. 

That  price  is  still  being  paid.  The  effects  of  the  war  on  ship- 
ping, as  on  other  branches  of  industry  and  commerce,  are  still  with 
us  ; but  the  narrative  has  been  carried  down  to  a point  at  which 
shipping  had  been  freed  from  the  last  of  the  administrative  shackles 
imposed  on  it  for  war  purposes,  and  at  which  the  disastrous  post- 
bellum  slump  had  reached  the  low-water  mark  of  depression.  It 
has  been  extended  to  that  point  not  only  in  order  to  give  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  economic  effects  of  the  war  on  the  industry,  but 
because  the  history  of  post-bellum  shipping  policy  is  particularly 
pertinent  to  the  ])urpose  of  this  series. 

The  development  of  an  exaggerated  nationalism  in  economic 
affairs,  the  tendency  to  carry  a war  philosophy  into  the  domain  of 
commerce  and  to  subordinate  commercial  considerations  to  mili- 
tary requirements,  was  a natural  result  of  the  long  years  of  conflict. 
It  was  natural,  too,  that  this  tendency  should  be  felt  with  special 
force  in  connexion  with  an  industry  which  had  played  so  prominent 
a part  in  the  war  itself.  Yet,  owing  to  the  international  ramifica- 
tions of  the  shipping  industry,  there  were  few  fields  in  which  the 
workings  of  this  spirit  were  so  cleaily  calculated  to  impede  the 
economic  restoration  of  the  world  and  provoke  political  friction. 
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It  is  a matter  of  first-rate  importance  to  the  future  })eace  of  the 
world  that  tliis  danger  was  averted,  and  that  the  shipping  industry 
itself  has  taken  a prominent  part  in  the  development  of  that  pro- 
cess of  economic  co-operation  which  has  done  so  much  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a real  society  of  nations.  Without  some  reference 
to  this  (juestion,  no  story  of  shipping  during  the  war  would  be 
complete. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  SHIPPING  INDUSTRY  IN  1914 


In  the  economic  life  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  the  shipping 
industry  occupies  a position  of  unique  importance.  To  its  opera- 
tions all  other  industries  are  indebted  for  their  access  to  foreign 
markets,  and  most  of  them  for  the  whole,  or  a large  proportion,  of 
their  supply  of  raw  materials  ; of  the  normal  food  supply,  two- 
thirds  is  brought  from  overseas.  On  the  labours  of  those  who  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  on  the  skill  and  enterprise  with  which 
those  ships  are  managed,  depends  not  only  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, but  the  very  existence  of  the  British  people. 

To  the  discharge  of  these  essential  functions  there  was  added, 
during  the  war,  the  transport  of  the  armies  and  the  supply  of  the 
fighting  services,  'i'he  whole  war  effort  of  Great  Britain,  a great 
part  of  the  fighting  strength  of  her  Allies,  depended,  directly  or 
indirectly,  on  the  activities  of  the  ships.  Further,  shipjhng  alone 
among  the  great  British  industries  was  brought,  as  an  industry, 
into  the  fighting  line.  Save  for  occasional  air  raids,  the  fields, 
factories,  and  workshops  of  the  Ihiited  Kingdom  lay  outside  the 
war  zone.  The  shij)s  alone,  and  those  who  manned  them,  were 
exposed,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ordinary  avocations,  to  the  im- 
minent risk  of  capture  or  destruction. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
shi])ping  were  both  great  and  lasting.  To  trace  those  effects  and 
to  show  in  what  manner  the  industry  responded  to  the  demands 
upon  it  is  the  object  of  this  book.  It  is  irnj)ossible,  however,  to 
study  intelligently  the  course  of  war  developments  without  first 
forming  a clear  and  accurate  picture  of  the  industry  as  it  existed  in 
July  1914.  The  materials  for  such  a j)icture  may  be  found  else- 
where, but  it  will  be  convenient  to  summarize  here  its  main  out- 
lines, dwelling  particularly  on  points  directly  affecting  or  affected 
by  war  conditions. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  very  briefly,  the 
extent  and  value  of  British  shipping  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the 
number  of  men  to  whom  it  gave  employment,  and  its  place  among 
the  mercantile  fleets  of  the  world.  For  this  we  may  turn  to  the 
official  statistics,  which  show  that  on  31st  December  1913  nearly 
40,000  vessels  of  all  kinds  flew  the  British  flag  ; but  these  figures 
include  some  thousands  of  fishing  boats,  yachts,  tugs,  and  river 
craft  having  no  value  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade,  and  a better 
basis  for  comparison  is  afforded  by  the  tables  in  Lloyd's  Register 
Book,  which  include  only  vessels  of  100  tons  and  upwards.  Of 
such,  there  were  on  the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  July 
1914,  8,587  steamers,  with  an  aggregate  tomiage  of  18,892,000 
gross,  or  41-6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  steam  shipping  of  the  world. 
Including  steamers  registered  in  the  Oversea  Dominions  and 
Colonies,  the  total  was  10,123  ships,  with  a tonnage  of  20,524,000, 
or  45-2  per  cent,  of  the  world  total.  There  was  also  365,000  net 
tons  of  sailing  tonnage  on  British,  and  157,000  on  Colonial  Register, 
but  the  annual  carrying  power  of  the  sailing  vessel  was  small  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  steamer,  and  the  sailing  vessel  had 
almost  ceased  to  count  as  a factor  in  oversea  trade.^ 

To  man  this  great  fleet  there  were  employed,  during  1913,  in 
vessels  on  the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone,  292,000 
men  and  boys.  Of  these,  nearly  47,000  were  Lascars  employed  in 
ships  trading  in  or  to  Eastern  waters,  and  over  32,000  were 
foreigners  of  various  nationalities.  The  remainder,  about  212,500, 

^ Anmial  Stateynent  of  the  Navigation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1913,  Cd.  7616  ; Lloyd's 
Register  Book,  1914-15  ; Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Shipping  and  Ship- 
building after  the  War,  Cd.  9092,  1918.  If  United  States  shipping  on  the  Gre.at  Lakes 
is  excluded  from  the  world  total,  the  proportions  are  43-8  per  cent,  for  United  Kingdom 
and  47-6  per  cent,  for  Empire  tonnage. 

Note  on  Tonnage.  It  may  be  useful  to  define  here  the  three  terms  commonly  used 
in  the  measurement  of  merchant  shipping.  Gross  Tonnage  represents  the  total  cubic 
contents  of  a vessel,  calculated  at  100  cubic  feet  to  the  ton,  including  all  permanent 
deck  structures.  It  is  emploj-ed  here  as  it  is  the  most  common  form  in  general  statistics, 
and  all  official  figures  of  losses  were  given  in  gross  tons.  Net  Tonnage  represents  the 
gross  total,  less  crew,  navigation,  and  engine  space.  It  is  the  basis  adopted  for  the  pay- 
ment of  dues,  for  all  figures  of  entrances  and  clearances,  and  for  most  official  statistics. 
Deadweight  represents  the  actual  weight  of  cargo  and  bunkers  a ship  can  carry  without 
sinking  below  her  marks.  It  is  commonly  used  in  fixing  the  remuneration  of  tramp 
steamers,  but  rarely  occurs  in  official  statistics,  outside  the  United  States. 

A rough  formula  for  conversion  is  5 tons  net  = 8 tons  gross  •=  12  tons  deadweight ; 
but  though  sufficiently  accurate  for  general  purposes,  in  dealing  with  large  blocks  of 
steam  shipping,  it  is  very  unreliable  in  application  to  liner  tonnage,  especially  as  regards 
deadweight,  and  no  formula  can  be  given  that  will  apply  generally  to  individual  ships. 
The  gross  and  net  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels  closely  correspond. 
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were  British.  These  figures,  however,  include  the  crews  of  the 
larger  fishing  craft,  and  the  number  actually  employed  in  trading 
vessels  was  just  over  256,000,  of  whom  nearly  178,000  were  British. ^ 
The  total  amount  of  capital  represented  by  the  ships  cannot 
be  so  precisely  stated,  but  an  estimate  based  on  the  published 
accounts  of  companies  owning  about  one-third  of  the  tonnage  on 
the  Register  in  1912  gives  the  total  book  value  of  the  ships  as 
£164,500,000,-  and  this  is  closely  confirmed  by  a comparison  with 
other  sources  of  information.  Sir  Norman  Hill,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  has  estimated  the 
value,  in  1913,  of  all  steamers  on  United  Kingdom  Register 
engaged  in  ocean  trade  (about  88  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  at 
£134,700,000,  and  the  actual  insured  value  of  all  the  steamers 
insured  in  the  various  War  Risks  Associations  in  December  1914 
was  £153,469,000.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
total  book  value  of  the  mercantile  marine  at  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  £160,000,000  ; but  this  does  not,  of  course, 
re])resent  the  whole  caj)ital  invested  in  the  industry,  as  it  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  large  sums  expended,  particularly  by  the  liner 
companies,  in  building  up  their  offices,  wharves,  and  organization. 

Neither  as  a source  of  employment  nor  as  a field  for  the  invest- 
ment of  capital  did  shipping,  on  these  figures,  take  a place  among 
British  industries  corresponding  to  its  importance  in  the  national 
economy  as  a whole  : but  apart  from  the  dependence  of  all  other 
industries  on  shipj)ing  for  their  supplies  of  raw  material  and  their 
access  to  foreign  markets,  there  were  three  at  least  whose  very 
existence  was  bound  up  with  that  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 
These  three  allied  trades  wereShipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineering, 
Forts,  Docks,  and  Harbours,  and  the  business  of  jMarine  Insurance. 
Shipbuilding  and  Marine  Engineering  employed,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  well  over  200, OOO  work{)eople,  and  the  ca{)ital  invested 
was  approximately  £35,000,000.^  Fort  and  Harbour  Authorities 
represented  a ca[)ilal  of  a])proximately  £150,000,000,  and  the  total 

* C(l.  7016,  pp.  300-1.  'I’lie  figures  exclude  persons  employed  in  yachts  and  vessels 
confuKid  to  river  and  inland  navigation.  'I'he  total  number  of  persons  regularly  or 
occasionally  employed  in  sea-fishing,  all  of  whom  may  be  considered  as  a reserve  for 
the  Mereantilo  Marine,  was  nearly  100,000  (Cd.  7010,  p.  315). 

“ Adam  W.  Kirkaldy,  British  Shipping  : Its  llistorp.  Organization,  and  Importance, 
London  and  New  York,  1914,  p.  204 

“ Cd.  9092,  p.  21. 
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labour  employed  about  the  ports  and  docks  by  these  authorities, 
shipowners,  warehousemen,  and  others,  was  probably  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  300,000.  ^larine  Insurance  employed  some  £60,000,000 
of  capital.  Including  these  allied  trades,  the  shore  staffs  of  ship- 
ping firms  and  the  capital  and  labour  absorbed  by  ship  brokers  and 
shipping  agents,  and  by  industries  connected  with  shipbuilding,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  total  number  of  persons  directly  or 
indirectly  dependent  on  the  sea  for  their  livelihood  was  over 
800,000,  and  the  capital  invested  not  far  short  of  £1,000,000,(X)0.^ 

It  is  not,  however,  by  these  figures  that  the  real  importance  of 
British  shipping  can  best  be  measured,  but  by  the  work  w4iich  it 
performed.  Its  value  as  a direct  source  of  employment  for  labour 
and  capital  was  a small  thing,  even  financially,  compared  with 
the  benefits  derived  by  the  British  people  from  the  services  of  the 
ships  in  maintaining  the  broad  stream  of  British  commerce  and  in 
building  up,  in  every  sea,  the  international  trade  of  the  world. 

These  last  words  are  used  with  intention,  for  though  the 
primary  function  of  the  mercantile  marine  was,  of  course,  the 
supply  of  British  needs  and  the  distribution  of  British  products, 
only  about  60  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  cargoes  carried  by  British 
ships,  other  than  coasters,  were  loaded  or  discharged  in  the  United 
Kingdom.-  It  is  true  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  sea- 
borne trade  had  the  United  Kingdom  for  its  origin  or  its  destina- 
tion,^ and  that  this  proportion  fell  little  short  of  the  proportion  of 
British  to  world  tonnage.  Such  trade,  however,  was  not  exclu- 
sively British  traffic  ; it  belonged  equally  to  the  country  from  or  to 
which  the  cargoes  were  carried.  The  point  should  be  self-evident  ; 
but  it  is  so  often  tacitly  ignored  in  the  discussion  of  shipping 
problems,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  it.  Even  under  the 
restrictive  system  of  the  old  Navigation  Acts  it  was  impossible  to 
prevent  foreigners  from  sending  their  products  to  Great  Britain 
in  their  own  ships,  or  from  carrying  away  their  purchases  in  what- 
ever ships  they  chose,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  British  policy  had  frankly  recognized  that  the  ships  existed 
to  serve  commerce,  not  commerce  the  ships,  and  had  permitted  to 

1 Edgar  Crammond,  The  British  Shipping  Industry,  London,  1917,  p.  37. 

^ Calculated  from  Cd.  9092,  p.  145.  Comparo  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the 
Chamber  of  Shij>ping  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners' 
Association,  July  1917,  at  pp.  11-15.  ^ Cd.  9092,  p.  73. 
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both  British  and  foreign  shippers  a free  choice  of  the  most  con- 
venient vessels  irrespective  of  flag. 

Even  so,  British  shipping  carried  about  74  per  cent,  in  value  of 
the  imports  and  75  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  addition  to  about  99  ])er  cent,  of  the  coasting  traffic 
of  the  United  Kingdom  itself.^  This,  however,  was  not  sufficient 
to  provide  employment  for  more  than  about  60  per  cent,  of  the 
sea-going  tonnage,  and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  understand 
clearly  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  so  much  surplus  shipping 
and  the  nature  of  its  employment. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fulfilment  of  British  demands  for  the 
great  seasonal  products,  such  as  grain  and  cotton,  recjuired  the 
provision  of  a much  larger  body  of  shijjping  than  could  be  per- 
manently employed  in  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it 
was  the  ability  of  shipowners  to  find  alternative  employment  for 
their  vessels  in  trade  between  foreign  ports  that  enabled  them  to 
keep  in  commission  the  floating  reserve  of  tonnage  from  which  such 
seasonal  demands  were  met.  Secondly,  the  volume  of  the  export 
and  import  traffic  with  ])ai’ticular  countries  was  by  no  means  evenly 
balanced,  and  but  for  the  cross-voyages  performed  in  trade  between 
foreign  ports,  a much  larger  j)ro])ortion  of  ships  must  have  gone 
out  or  come  home  in  ballast.  Finally,  there  were  many  countries 
of  considerable  importance  in  international  trade  whose  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  resources  were  comparatively  small  and  whose 
trade  could  be  developed  only  by  a large  use  of  British  or  other 
non-national  tonnage. 

From  the  national  })oint  of  view  the  share  of  British  shijiping 
in  the  inter-foreign  trade  was  thus  as  important  as  it  was  to  the 
shipowners  themselves.  It  provided  a reserve  of  tonnage  for  all 
emergencies  whether  of  peace  or  war.  It  reduced  the  cost  of  im- 
ports by  eliminating  ballast  voyages,  the  cost  of  which  must  other- 
wise have  swelled  the  inward  freights.  It  contributed  largely  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  world  and  thus  to  the  creation  of 
new  sources  of  supply,  new  markets  for  British  manufactures,  and 
new  fields  for  the  investment  of  British  capital.  It  swelled  the 
freight  earnings  which  formed  a most  important  item  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  trade  balance. 

1 Cd.  9092.  pp.  142-C,  128. 
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According  to  the  official  returns,  the  value,  including  freight 
and  insurance,  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  exceeded  by 
some  £140,000,000  a year  the  f.  o.  b.  value  of  British  and  foreign 
produce  shipped  in  return.  Of  this  difference  the  greater  part  was 
made  up  by  the  earnings  of  British  shipjhng.  Were  it  possible  to 
obtain  the  exact  figures,  freights  on  imports  in  British  bottoms 
would  properly  be  shown  as  a deduction  from  the  import  values, 
while  freights  on  exports,  or  on  goods  carried  between  foreign  ports, 
were  true  ‘ invisible  exports  ’ — services  for  which  payment  was 
ultimately  received  in  the  form  of  goods.  Exact  figures  cannot 
be  obtained  ; but  for  the  ten  years  ending  1911,  the  total  freight 
earnings  of  British  shipping  have  been  estimated  at  an  average  of 
just  under  £100,000,000  a year,  and  in  the  boom  years  1912  and 
1913  they  may  have  risen  to  £130,000,000  or  even  £1 50,000,000.  ^ 
Further,  the  position  of  Uondon  as  a shipping  and  financial  centre 
and  the  wonderful  organization  of  shipping  intelligence  built  up  by 
the  Corporation  of  Uloyd’s  led  to  the  insurance  of  a large  proportion 
of  foreign  ships  and  cargoes  on  the  Uondon  market,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  by  an  American  economist  that  London  controlled, 
directly  or  indirectly,  three-quarters  of  the  entire  marine  insurance 
of  the  world.2  The  profits  of  this  business  and  the  commissions 
derived  from  financial  and  brokerage  services  directly  dependent 
on  the  world-wide  character  of  British  shipping  formed  other 
important  items  in  the  trade  balance  sheet. 

Whatever  the  exact  figures,  it  is  certain  that  a considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  imports  received  by  the  United  Kingdom  were  paid 
for  by  the  services  of  British  shipping  to  the  world  at  large.  Those 
services  were  indeed  great ; for  not  only  did  British  ships  carry 
71  per  cent,  of  the  total  seaborne  trade  of  the  Empire,  internal  or 
with  foreign  countries,  they  carried  30  per  cent,  of  the  trade 
between  countries  lying  wholly  outside  its  scope.  In  all  they 
carried  about  52  per  cent,  in  value  and  50  per  cent,  in  volume  of 
the  entire  seaborne  trade  of  the  world. ^ 

^ J.  A.  Todd,  The  Mechanism  of  Exchange,  London,  1917,  pp.  173-85;  Liverpool 
Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  Secretary’s  Report  on  The  Shipping  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  October  1915. 

^ Quoted  by  Sir  Douglas  Owen,  Ocean  Trade  and  Shipping,  Cambridge,  1914,  p.  120. 

® Cd.  9092,  pp.  73^,  145.  It  is  impo.ssible  to  distinguish  trade  carried  by  vessels 
on  Colonial  Register ; but  these  vessels  amounted  to  no  more  than  7 per  cent,  of  the  steam 
tonnage  under  the  British  flag. 
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It  is  thus  essential  to  any  understanding  of  the  effects  of  tlie 
war  on  the  shipping  industry  to  remember  that  British  shipping 
was,  above  all  things,  world-wide  in  its  activities.  With  the 
exception  of  certain  sections  of  the  Pacific,  there  was  hardly  an 
ocean  track  on  which  British  ships  did  not  habitually  ply.  The 
volume  of  tonnage  on  each  route  varied,  of  course,  with  seasonal 
requirements  ; but  the  following  table,  based  on  a return  of  all 
ships  actually  employed  on  3rd  April  1911,  wdll  give  some  idea  of 
the  normal  distribution. ^ 


Trading  from  or  to 

Number 

1,000 

I’ercentage 

Average 

of  s.s. 

tons  net 

of  total  in 

size  of  s.s. 

foreign  trade 

net  tons 

Numbers 

Tonnage 

Europe  (Home  Trade 

limits,  Brest  to  the 
Elbe) 

459 

228 

1 

r 

500 

Baltic  .... 

113 

91 

r 

, -J 

800 

France,  Spain,  and  Por- 

tugal 

130 

100 

j 

1 

730 

Mediterranean 

717 

1,192 

17-3 

13-4 

1,000 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
British  North  America 

114 

32 

174 

117 

j.  3-5 

1,520 

3,070 

(E.  Coast) 

United  States  (E.  Coast 

43 

141 

11-8 

10-2 

3,290 

and  W.  Indies)  . 

447 

1,302 

2,910 

South  America  (E.  Coast) 

048 

1,492 

15-0 

10-8 

2,300 

Pacific,  North 
Pacific,  South 

85 

115 

203 

304 

1 .,.8 

6-4/ 

3,090 

2,040 

East  Indies  . 
('hina  and  Japan  . 

()4I 

332 

1,008 

875 

\ 23-5 

28 -o/ 

2,000 

2,580 

Australasia  . 

2fi0 

943 

0-4 

10-0  ^ 

3,520 

Total  Foreign  Trade 

4,148 

8,890 

100-0 

100-0 

2,140 

Coasting  U.K. 

1,565 

290 

— 

— 

189 

Grand  Total  . 

5,713 

9,180 

— 

— 

— 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  avei’age  size  of  the  steamers  engaged 
in'  foreign  trade  worked  out  at  2,140  tons  net,  and  for  practical 
purposes  all  ships  under  1,000  tons  net  may  be  neglected  in  any 

* This  table  is  based  on  Tables  showing  the  Progress  of  Merchant  Shipping,  Cd.  7033, 
1913,  p.  93,  and  Cd.  9092,  p.  80.  For  fuller  discussion  of  Trade  Routes  and  the  volume 
of  shipping  thereon,  considt  Sir  Douglas  Owen,  op.  cit.  ; A.  \V.  Kirkaldy,  op.  cit.  ; 
A.  J.  Sargent,  Seaways  of  the  Empire,  J.ondon,  1918  ; Clement  Jones,  British  Merchant 
Shipping,  London,  1922;  R.  olnoy  Hough,  Ocean  TraJJic  and  Trade,  London  and 
Chicago,  1914  ; C.  Ernest  Fayle,  Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  i,  London  and  New  York,  1920. 
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consideration  of  ocean  traffic.  This  is  a point  of  extreme  impor- 
tance in  the  consideration  of  war  j)roblems,  for  in  July  1914 
there  were  only  3,888  such  ships  on  the  Register  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  about  350  owned  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
including  Canadian  steamers  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  other 
vessels  confined  to  local  traffic.  Thus  the  effective  carrying  power 
of  British  tonnage  in  the  ocean  trades  was  represented,  not  by 
the  18,600  steamers  that  flew  the  British  flag,  nor  even  by  the 
10,000  odd  that  appeared  in  Lloyd’s  Register  Book,  but  by  a little 
over  4,000.  This  was  the  full  extent  of  the  pool  on  which  Great 
Britain  could  draw  for  all  purposes  of  war  or  trade,  either  for  herself 
or  her  Allies.  Had  this  fact  been  earlier,  more  widely,  and  more 
fully  appreciated,  it  might  have  discouraged  both  prodigality  in 
the  employment  of  shipping  and  indifference  with  regard  to  losses. 

The  pool  was,  in  fact,  even  more  restricted  than  these  figures 
suggest ; for  the  size  and  build  of  the  ships  were  regulated  by 
their  employment,  and  they  were  only  to  a limited  extent  inter- 
changeable. The  oil-tanker,  for  instance,  was  useless  for  any  other 
purpose  than  the  carriage  of  oil  in  bulk,  and  no  ships  unprovided 
with  insulated  space  could  engage  in  the  carriage  of  frozen  meat. 
The  employment  of  the  majority  of  the  ships  was  less  rigidly  de- 
fined by  their  construction,  but  the  manner  of  their  operation 
divided  them  into  two  great  classes,  of  which  a word  must  be  said 
since  it  had  a profound  effect,  during  the  war,  on  the  employment  of 
the  ships,  the  method  of  control,  and  the  influence  of  war  conditions. 

This  broad  distinction  is  that  between  the  ‘ liner  ’ and  the 
‘ general  trader  ’ or  ‘ tramp  ’ — a distinction  far  more  important, 
for  general  purposes,  than  that  between  ‘ passenger  ’ and  ‘ cargo  ’ 
vessels,  for  the  number  of  ocean-going  steamers  constructed  solely 
for  passenger  traffic  was  very  small.  Owing  mainly  to  the  size, 
speed,  and  luxury  of  those  engaged  in  the  Atlantic  trade,  such 
vessels  attracted  a disproportionate  amo\mt  of  public  attention, 
but  even  in  the  North  Atlantic  they  formed  an  insignificant  per- 
centage of  the  whole  volume  of  shipping.  The  great  majority  of 
the  ships  constructed  for  the  passenger  traffic  carried  also  large 
cargoes,  and  many  steamers  holding  a passenger  certificate  de- 
pended for  their  earning  powers  almost  entirely  on  their  cargo 
capacity. 
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It  is  true  that  about  half  the  liners  held  a passenger  certificate, 
and  to  most  of  the  leading  lines,  especially  in  the  Atlantic,  the 
passenger  traffic  was  an  important  source  of  income ; but  the 
essential  mark  of  the  liner,  whether  she  carried  j)assengers,  or 
passengers  and  cargo,  or  cargo  only,  was  that  she  sailed  at  regular 
intervals,  and  on  fixed  dates,  between  the  same  ports,  and  that 
any  intermediate  stopj)ages  were  also  fixed  by  a })ublished  time- 
table. For  the  tramp  or  general  trader,  on  the  other  hand,  each 
single  voyage  was  a separate  venture.  With  no  fixed  route  and  no 
scheduled  sailing  date,  she  was  ready  to  go  to  any  port,  lift  what- 
ever cargo  might  be  on  offer,  and  carry  it  to  any  destination. 

I’ll  is  distinction  had  a very  marked  effect  both  on  the  cargoes 
carried  by  the  two  classes  and  on  the  methods  of  ownership  and 
working.  The  liner,  as  the  one  regular  means  of  communication 
between  {>ort  and  port,  was  the  natural  recij)ient  of  all  consign- 
ments too  small  to  warrant  the  chartering  of  a special  vessel, 
especially  goods  of  high  value  in  relation  to  bulk,  and  thus  able  to 
bear  an  additional  charge  for  delivery  at  an  early  and  definite  date. 
The  cargo  of  a single  liner  would  often  comprise  several  hundred 
‘ parcels  ’ received  from  many  different  shippers  for  delivery  to 
many  different  consignees,  and  at  every  port  at  which  she  touched 
she  might  discharge  a part  of  her  freight  and  pick  up  consignments 
of  local  j)roduce. 

All  I his  involved  the  possession  of  an  extensive  organization.  In 
attaining  regularity  of  sailings,  especially  when  large  mixed  cargoes 
were  carried,  the  work  done  in  the  office  and  at  the  docks,  the 
arrangements  for  berthing,  loading,  and  discharge,  were  as  irn- 
j)ortant  as  the  actual  running  of  the  ships.  Thus,  in  addition  to 
offices  at  the  home  ports,  the  liner  companies  had  built  u])  branches 
and  agencies  at  the  terminal  {)orts  abioatl,  at  all  ports  of  call,  and 
at  the  principal  business  centres,  where  passengers  or  cargo  could 
be  booked.  'I’he  cost  of  this  permanent  organization  was  heavy, 
and  liner  tomiage,  intended  for  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  fine 
goods,  was  costly  to  build.  Hence  the  typical  liner  company  was 
a largo  concern  with  a big  subscribed  capital  and  heavy  overhead 
charges,  and  its  management  called  for  a high  degree  of  administra- 
tive and  financial  ability. 

Further,  since  the  services  and  organization  must  both  be 
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maintained  continuously,  in  good  times  and  bad,  under  penalty  of 
losing  the  goodwill  on  which  the  lines  depended,  steady  and 
regular  trade  was  essential  to  their  prosperity,  and  the  liner  com- 
panies were  correspondingly  sensitive  to  any  competition  which 
threatened  to  cut  into  their  connexions.  In  the  effort  to  avoid 
such  competition,  there  had  set  in,  during  recent  years,  a strong 
tendency  towards  both  amalgamation  and  association.  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  a smaller  line  to  be  absorbed  by  a larger,  or 
for  one  company  to  hold  a controlling  interest  in  several  lines  that 
still  ran  nominally  independent  services.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
tonnage  under  the  British  flag  was  owned,  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
by  twenty-four  finer  companies,^  and  many  of  these  companies 
were  closely  associated.  Indeed,  one  great  group,  the  Elder- 
Dempster-Ro}^al  IMail  combination,  controlled  nearly  one  and  a 
half  million  gross  tons.-  Moreover,  nearly  all  the  finer  companies 
were  members,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  foreign  fines,  of 
‘ Conferences  ’ formed  for  the  regulation  of  freights  and  demarca- 
tion of  interests  in  various  trades.  Any  comment  on  the  effect  of 
the  Conference  system  may,  however,  be  reserved  until  we  come  to 
consider  its  working  during  the  war. 

Very  different  was  the  position  of  the  tramp  owner.  To  begin 
with,  his  ship  was  comparatively  cheap,  being  generally  more 
simply  constructed  than  the  cargo  finer,  with  a speed  of  eight  to 
ten  knots  against  the  liner’s  twelve  knots  and  upwards.  In  her 
working,  no  costly  organization  was  required.  Her  owner  might 
place  her  on  the  berth  for  a particular  port ; that  is  to  say,  he 
would  advertise  her  as  sailing  for  that  port  on  a certain  date,  and 
open  to  receive  cargo  of  any  description  from  shippers  or  their 
agents.  iMore  frequently,  he  would  simply  enter  into  a contract 
to  carry  a specified  cargo  from  one  port  to  another,  or  charter  his 
ship  for  the  voyage,  or  for  a definite  period,  to  a third  party,  by 
whom  she  would  be  filled,  usually  with  a whole  cargo  of  grain,  or 
ore,  or  timber,  or  some  similar  commodity,  to  be  carried  from  and 
to  such  ports  as  the  charterer  required.  On  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  the  ship  again  came  onto  the  freight  market  and  was  ready 
to  go  anywhere  and  lift  anything.  If  she  were  in  a foreign  port,  the 


^ Table  reproduced  from  Fairplay,  in  Kirkald}’,  British  Shipping,  Appendix  XXIII. 
2 Kirkaldy,  p.  172,  and  Sir  Douglas  Owen,  Ocean  Trade  and  Shijrping,  pp.  53-1. 
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owner  would  advise  tlie  ^Master  by  cable  of  the  arrangements  that 
had  been  made,  which  might  be  either  to  load  a cargo  in  that  port 
or  proceed  in  ballast  to  some  other  port  where  a cargo  had  been 
fixed  or  was  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  If  times  were  bad,  and  no 
remunerative  charter  could  be  arranged,  the  owner  would  lay  her 
up  until  the  demand  improved. 

So  free  was  the  tramj)  steamer  from  the  trammels  of  any  fixed 
itinerary  that  a shij)  which  left  a ])ort  in  the  United  Kingdom  might 
spend  many  months,  or  even  years,  in  voyages  from  port  to  port 
abroad,  before  she  returned  to  her  own  country.  Often  she  would 
put  to  sea  without  any  definite  knowledge  of  her  destination  at 
all,  for  many  cargoes  of  grain  were  sold  while  in  transit,  and  a ship 
would  leave  the  Plate  with  her  cargo  consigned  simply  ‘ to  orders 
and  receive  at  the  Canaries  or  Madeira  cabled  instructions  to  pro- 
ceed to  London,  or  Genoa,  or  Bremen.  It  was  this  fluidity  of 
the  tramp  trade  which  gave  it  its  s])ecial  importance  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  world’s  seasonal  products. 

The  harvests  of  North  America,  iVrgentina,  India,  Australia, 
and  Russia  came  on  the  market  at  different  times,  the  yield 
fluctuated  from  year  to  year,  and  the  demands  of  the  im{)orting 
countries  also  varied.  No  purely  liner  organizations,  however 
elastic,  could  have  provided  that  nice  adjustment  of  supply  to 
demand  by  which  the  dense  industrial  populations  of  Europe  were 
fed  from  the  newer  agricultural  countries.  Hence,  too,  the  im- 
portance of  the  tramp  in  war,  when  the  ordinary  currents  of  trade 
were  so  suddenly  and  violently  disturbed. 

Thanks  to  this  freedom  from  fixity  of  service,  each  individual 
tramp  steamer  was  an  effective,  self-contained,  competitive  unit, 
and  though  many  comj)anies  owned  considerable  fleets,  a large 
number  of  shij)s  were,  in  fact,  run  as  separate  businesses  by 
individual  owners,  partnershij)s,  or  single-ship  companies.  Of  100 
cargo  companies,  owning  between  them  563  steamers,  whose 
accounts  for  1912  wore  analysed  in  Fairplay,  25  owned  only 
a single  steamer,  and  only  38  ownecl  more  than  half  a dozen. ^ 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  draw  a distinction  between  the 
ownership  and  management  of  the  vessels.  In  the  days  of  sail, 
a large  proportion  of  the  shi|)s  were  owned  by  ])artnerships  in  which 

^ Kirkaldy,  .Appendix  VIII.  TIio  list  includes  a number  of  liner  companies. 
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each  j)artner  held  a one-sixty-fourth  interest  or  some  sub-multiple 
thereof,  and  one  partner,  with  practical  experience  of  shipping 
business,  was  appointed  manager  of  the  vessel.  Some  tramp 
steamers  were  still  owned  on  the  sixty-fourth  system  ; but  the 
majority  had  been  built  or  purchased  with  capital  subscribed 
through  the  medium  of  a limited  liability  company.  The  necessity 
for  skill  and  experience  was,  however,  as  great  as  ever,  and  the 
actual  running  of  the  ship  or  ships  was  often  entrusted  to  a separate 
firm  of  Managing  Owners,  the  members  or  directors  of  which  were 
represented  on  the  Board  of  the  owning  company.  These  IManaging 
Owners  were  usually  the  promoters  of  the  ship-owning  companies, 
and  held  their  office  under  contracts  which  rendered  them,  in  effect, 
irremovable.  They  were  remunerated  by  a commission,  sometimes 
on  gross  earnings,  sometimes  on  net  profits.  In  some  instances  the 
fleet  of  a single  company  was  large  enough  to  occupy  the  whole 
attention  of  the  firm  ; but  many  Managing  Owners  looked  after  the 
interests  of  a group  of  small  ship-owning  companies. 

Not  only  was  each  ship  an  effective  competitive  unit,  each 
voyage  made  by  the  tramp  was  a separate  venture.  While  liner 
freights  were  usually  fixed  by  the  line  or  the  Conference  for  stated 
periods,  applied  to  all  voyages  by  all  the  ships  concerned,  and  could 
be  altered  only  on  giving  definite  notice,  each  tramp  charter  had 
to  be  secured  in  open  competition  with  the  shipping  of  the  whole 
world.  Whenever  the  Argentine  wheat  and  maize  harvests,  for 
instance,  were  about  to  move,  the  grain  ports  would  be  crowded 
with  ships  under  many  flags,  drawn  from  many  seas  by  the  lure 
of  prospective  freights,  and  clamorously  bidding  against  each 
other  for  charters.  Whenever  a particular  trade  outgrew,  momen- 
tarily, the  capacity  of  the  lines  which  served  it,  tramp  tonnage 
crowded  on  to  the  route.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  competition  of  the 
tramp  which  formed  the  chief  check  on  the  regulation  of  freights 
by  the  liner  Conferences,  and  since  British  imports  of  food  and 
raw  materials  vastly  exceeded  in  weight  and  volume  the  manu- 
factured goods  which  provided  the  liners  with  their  outwards 
cargoes,  this  competition  had  confined  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits  the  Conference  regulation  of  the  homeward  trade. ^ 

Tramp  freights  themselves,  dej)ending  as  they  did  on  the 

^ Report  of  the  Royal  Coonmission  on  ShipjnJig  Rings,  Cd.  4(568,  1909,  pp.  13-18. 
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relation  of  tlie  world’s  carrying  power  to  the  total  demands  of 
trade,  were  subject  to  wide  fluctuations,  increased  by  the  eagerness 
with  which  shipowners,  generally  pessimists  in  theory  but  opti- 
mists in  practice,  placed  orders  for  new  tonnage  during  every 
period  of  high  freights.  Owing  to  this  tendency,  two  or  three 
years  of  prosperity  were  invariably  followed  by  a slump,  during 
which  the  majority  of  owners  barely  covered  working  expenses, 
and  which  lasted  till  the  growth  of  world  commerce  had  again 
caught  up  with  the  provision  of  tonnage.  In  the  history  of  all 
industries,  periods  of  prosperity  alternate  with  periods  of  de- 
pression, but  the  margin  of  fluctuation  was  greater  in  freights  than 
in  the  price  of  most  sta{)le  commodities,  and  the  contrast  between 
‘ boom  ’ and  ‘ slump  ’ was  more  strongly  marked  in  shipping  than 
in  almost  any  other  business.  During  the  thirty  years  preceding 
the  war,  Fairplay's  Index  Figure  of  homeward  freights  varied 
from  a maximum  of  125  to  a minimum  of  58,  and  outward  freights 
fluctuated  between  the  two  extremes  of  50  and  119.^ 

In  these  circumstances  the  management  of  tramp  shipping 
called  for  a high  degree  of  enterprise  and  initiative,  readiness  to 
take  risks,  and  a watchfid  eye  on  working  exj)enses.  It  was 
a business  for  which  the  British  owner,  trained  in  a school  of 
unrestricted  competition,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  possessed 
special  aptitude,  and  with  the  exception  of  Norway,  no  other 
of  the  chief  shiji-owning  Powers  possessed  anything  like  so  large 
a [)roportion  of  trarnj)  tonnage. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
liner  and  tramp  was  by  no  means  rigid,  and  many  cargo  vessels 
passed  easily  and  frequently  from  one  trade  to  another.  A line 
which  engaged  in  the  carriage  of  a seasonal  product,  such  as  cotton, 
could  meet  the  need  for  expanding  its  services  during  the  rush 
season,  either  by  chartering  tramp  tonnage  or  by  maintaining 
a reserve  of  tonnage  which  they  placed  on  the  freight  market  when 
not  retjuired  for  their  own  service.  Further,  owners  of  the  better 
class  of  tramp  steamer  tended  more  and  more  to  build  their  ships 
with  special  reference  to  the  recpiirements  of  a ])articular  trade, 
and  to  confine  their  attention  mainly  to  the  service  of  that  trade. 
Thus,  a company  owning  a fleet  of  steamers  suitable  for  the  West 
* See  ehart  reproduced  in  Kirkaldy,  Appendix  XVI.  The  year  1900  is  taken  as  100. 
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Indian  traffic  would  receive  every  year  from  the  leading  sugar 
ports  a forecast  of  the  tonnage  that  could  be  usefully  employed  at 
each,  and  would  place  an  equivalent  number  of  steamers  on  the 
berth  for  outward  loadings,  each  vessel  making  several  successive 
voyages  during  the  season. 

There  was  thus  a pronounced  tendency  to  assimilation  of  the 
two  classes,  but  the  general  distinction  remained  clear,  and  the 
continued  demand  for  tramp  tonnage  was  ensured  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  great  seasonal  products  and  the  need  in 
general  trade  for  ships  ready  to  adjust  their  movements  to  the 
requirements  of  commerce.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  ocean-going  steamers  on  the  Register,  and  about  60 
per  cent,  of  the  steam  tonnage,  was  of  the  tramp  class. ^ 

In  the  trade  to  and  from  British  ports,  both  classes  were 
equally  important.  The  characteristic  British  exports,  other  than 
coal,  were  mainly  manufactured  goods  of  high  value  in  relation 
to  bulk,  and  were  distributed  chiefly  by  the  liner  fleets.  These 
fleets  brought  in  also  practically  the  whole  imports  of  perishable 
foodstuffs,  such  as  meat  and  dairy  produce,  requiring  shipment  in 
insulated  space,  together  with  most  of  the  imports  of  manufactured 
goods  and  a large  proportion  of  the  more  valuable  raw  materials. 
Thus  all  imports  of  silk,  tin,  and  rubber  were  carried  by  the  liners, 
and  most  of  the  raw  cotton  and  wool.  The  tramps,  on  the  other 
hand,  brought  in  practically  the  whole  of  the  timber,  iron  ore, 
pyrites,  phosphates,  and  other  bulky  imports,  and  supplemented  to 
some  extent  the  liner  shipments  of  wool  and  cotton, 

iMost  of  the  Avheat  shipped  from  North  America  was  carried  in 
liner  parcels,  but  grain  from  the  Plate,  the  Black  Sea,  India,  and 
Australia  was  mainly  a tramp  trade,  and  even  from  North  America 
much  grain  was  shipped  in  full  cargoes.  Sugar  also,  though  both 
classes  participated  in  its  carriage,  was  handled  mainly  by  the 
tramps. 

On  their  outward  voyages  many  of  the  tramps  carried  manu- 
factures of  the  rougher  class,  such  as  rails  or  cement,  and  they 
frequently  filled  up  with  a proportion  of  general  cargo  ; but  it  was 
in  the  coal  trade  that  the  greatest  number  found  their  outwards 

1 Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  Secretary’s  Report  of  October  1915  ; 
Ctl.  9092,  p.  54. 
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employment.  In  values,  coal  represented  less  than  8 per  cent,  of 
the  shipments  from  the  United  Kinffdj.'jm',  bat  in  «byi.lly.tl,ie  exports 
of  coal  greatly  exceeded  those  of  all  other  goods-  put  together,  and 
their  importance  in  the  economy  of  British  shipping  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated.  But  for  coal,  the  majority  of  the  tramps  which 
brought  home  grain  and  ore  must  have  gone  out  in  ballast,  with 
a consequent  heavy  increase  in  homew'ard  freights.  IMoreover, 
the  carriage  of  coal  cargoes  was  of  incalculable  service  to  the 
British  tramp  in  competing  for  the  inter-foreign  trade,  since  it 
enabled  her  to  place  herself,  in  fulfilment  of  a remunerative  charter, 
at  ports  which  many  of  her  rivals  could  reach  only  at  the  cost  of 
a ballast  voyage.  It  is  true  that  rather  more  than  half  the  coal 
exported  was  shipped  in  foreign  vessels,  but  of  the  shipments  to 
countries  outside  Euroj)e  and  the  Mediterranean,  about  90  per 
cent,  was  carried  in  British  ships,  and  it  was  this  that  gave  the 
British  tramp-owner  so  great  an  advantage  in  competition  for  the 
bulk  homewards  cargoes. ^ 


Altogether,  it  has  been  estimated  that,  of  the  tonnage  trading 
to  or  from  the  United  Kingdom,  54  per  cent,  wns  of  the  liner  and  46 
per  cent,  of  the  tramp  class.  In  the  trade  between  foreign  ports  the 
proportion  of  tramps  was  much  larger,  amounting  to  about  80  per 
cent,  of  the  steamers,  and  75  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  employed.^ 
I’he  tramp,  of  course,  could  pass  at  will  from  one  trade  to  the  other, 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  freight  market ; but  for  the 
liner  the  distinction  was  moi’C  clearly  marked.  Many  liners  on  the 
longer  routes  carried,  as  an  incident  of  their  voyage,  cargo  betw'een 
foreign  ports  of  call  ; but  there  w^ere  also  many  regular  services 
running  solely  between  foreign  ports.  Es{)ecially  inq)ortant  were  the 
local  services  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  China  Seas,  and  the  lines 
running  under  the  British  flag  between  North  and  South  America, 
and  between  America  and  India.  In  addition,  some  of  the  lines 
trading  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  h’ar  East,  the  West 
Indies,  and  elsewhere,  maintained  minor  local  services  as  feeders,  to 
collect  and  distribute  the  cargoes  of  the  big  ships. 

Widely  different  in  character,  and  often  competitive  in  their 
opera!  ions,  the  liners  and  tramps  were  alike  essential  to  Great 


1 C(l.  9092,  [)p.  78-9. 

^ Liverpool  iSteam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  Secretary’s  Report  of  October  1915. 
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Britain.  Tlie  regularity  ot  the  liner  services  provided  that 
eletnent of , . continuity  cUid  , stability  without  which  a highly 
developed  commerce  -is  impossible.  The  fluidity  and  ubiquity  of 
tramp  shipping  was  an  invaluable  asset  in  international  competi- 
tion for  the  world’s  carrying  trade,  and  provided  a margin  or  pool 
of  tonnage,  equally  available  for  tlie  fulfilment  of  seasonal  require- 
ments and  for  meeting  the  emergencies  of  war. 

In  comparison  with  the  steamer,  whether  liner  or  tramp,  the 
sailing  vessel  played  but  an  insignificant  part  in  the  operations  of 
British  shipping.  Not  only  was  the  sailing  tonnage  on  the  Register 
a very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  : it  was  steadily  decreasing. 
Few  new  sailing  vessels  of  any  size  were  built,  and  many  were 
annually  sold  to  foreigners,  especially  Norwegians,  who  were  con- 
tent to  run  them  on  cheap  lines  for  a small  margin  of  profit.^ 
Of  the  8,000  odd  sailing  vessels  on  the  Register  on  31st  December 
1913,  nearly  three-quarters  were  fishing  craft  or  vessels  employed 
in  inland  waters,  and  the  remainder  were  mostly  confined  to  the 
coasting  trade,  or  traffic  within  the  Home  Trade  limits. ^ 

So  far  as  the  ocean  trades  were  concerned,  the  sailing  vessel  was 
confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  the  carriage  of  rough  bulk  cargoes 
on  very  long  voyages,  especially  in  the  traffic  of  ports  where 
bunker  coal  was  expensive,  or  where  primitive  methods  of  loading 
and  discharge  entailed  long  delays  in  port.  In  such  trades  her  low 
running  costs  still  allowed  her  to  compete,  and  grain  and  timber 
from  British  Columbia  and  California,  nitrate  and  guano  from  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  provided  homeward  cargoes  for  many 
large  sailing  vessels  that  had  brought  out  coal  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  coal  or  wheat  from  Australia,  to  West  Coast  ports.^ 
Both  Frencli  and  German  owners,  however,  took  a larger  share  of 
this  traffic  than  did  the  British. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  tlie  character  and  business  of 
British  shipping  in  1914.  Before  passing  on  to  a consideration  of 
its  war  record,  a little  must  be  said  of  its  relations  with  the  State 

1 In  191 1 there  were  300  sailing  vessels  on  the  Register  of  500  tons  net  and  upwards  ; 
in  1913  only  238.  ^ Cd.  7176,  pp.  296-9. 

® Of  2,326  sailing  vessels  recorded  as  trading  on  3 April  1911,  1,868  were  engaged 
in  coasting,  and  200  in  Home  Trade  traffic.  Of  258  engaged  in  ocean  trade,  93  were 
bound  from  or  to  Australasian,  and  85  from  or  to  American  Pacific  ports.  (Cd.  7033, 
p.  92.)  The  number  of  sailing  vessels  running  direct  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia  was  small  and  diminishing. 
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and  its  internal  organization,  but  a word  must  first  be  given  to  the 
great  shipbuilding  industry  with  which  its  prosperity  was  so 
closely  connected. 

For  the  five  years  1910-14  inclusive,  the  average  annual  out- 
put of  the  British  shipyards  was  about  1,660,000  tons  gross,  over 
60  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  total  output  of  new  merchant  tonnage, 
even  including  American  ships  built  on  the  Great  Lakes.  About 
four-iiftlis  of  the  tonnage  annually  launched  was  for  British 
owners,  the  remainder  being  sold  to  foreigners.  Although 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Jaj)an  were,  in  1914,  practically 
self-sufficing  as  regards  new  tonnage.  Great  Britain  was  the  only 
country  building  ships  for  export  on  a large  scale,  and  the  total 
foreign  demand  for  British-built  ships  showed  little  sign  of  slacken- 
ing.i 

Tlianks  to  the  vast  scale  on  which  the  industry  was  carried  on, 
British  builders  had  developed  both  specialization  and  standardiza- 
tion of  shijjping  to  a degree  impossible  in  most  other  countries. 
Tlie  ‘ Standard  Steamer  ’ as  introduced  during  the  war  was,  it  is 
true,  a new  departure,  for  ships  were  generally  built  under  peace 
conditions,  with  a view  to  economical  working  in  a particular 
trade  ; but  there  was  an  increasing  tendency  for  shipbuilding  firms 
to  specialize  in  the  production  of  {)articular  types,  and  to  turn  out 
‘ repeat  shi{)s  ’ on  the  same  pattern.  This  made  both  for  efficiency 
in  working  and  for  a reduction  in  initial  cost,  and  therefore  in 
interest,  insurance,  and  dej)reciation  charges,  and  no  small  part 
of  the  success  enjoyed  by  British  shipping  in  competition  for  the 
world’s  carrying  trade  was  due  to  the  ability  and  enterprise  of 
British  builders.^ 

A further  acU'antage  derived  by  British  shipping  from  the 
immense  capacity  of  the  shipbuilding  yards  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  ra])idity  with  which  tonnage  could  be  renewed.  Not 
only  was  the  shipj)ing  annually  wrecked  or  broken  up  as  obsolete 
made  good  almost  entirely  by  new  construction,  but  an  appreciable 
j)roportion  of  the  tonnage  on  the  Register  was  disposed  of,  every 
year,  to  foreign  owners  whose  standards  were  less  exacting,  and 

^ Cd.  9092,  pp.  21-2  ; Cd.  703:!,  i)p.  70-3  ; Lloyd's  Register  Book,  1914-15. 

- Cd.  9092,  {).  33  ; CroKvenor  IVf.  Jones,  Government  Aid  to  Merchant  Shipping, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Special  Agents  Series,  No.  119,  Washington,  1910,  pp.  47,  50. 
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replaced  by  new  and  more  efficient  vessels.  During  the  five  years 
1909-13  inclusive,  the  net  steam  tonnage  on  the  Register  was 
diminished  by  814,000  tons  wrecked  or  broken  up,  and  by  no  less 
than  1,743,000  tons  sold  foreign  or  transferred  to  Colonial  Register ; 
on  the  other  hand,  3,676,000  tons  were  added,  of  which  238,000 
represented  ships  purchased  abroad  and  other  miscellaneous 
additions,  such  as  salvage,  and  all  the  rest  was  new  construction. 
The  net  result  was  that,  not  only  was  the  total  steam  tonnage 
increased  by  11  per  cent.,  but  nearly  23  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  on 
the  Register  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  had  been  replaced  by 
new  ships. 1 Of  the  total  steam  tonnage  at  the  end  of  1913,  very 
nearly  68  per  cent,  had  been  built  since  1900,  and  only  6-4  per 
cent,  dated  back  to  1890  or  earlier. ^ 

^ Cd.  9092,  pp.  55-6,  141.  ® Cd.  9092,  p.  56,  based  on  Cd.  7616,  p.  xi. 
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SHIPPING  AND  THE  STATE  IN  1914 

In  view  of  the  paramount  importance  of  the  iMercantile  Alarine 
as  a factor  in  the  national  economy  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is 
not  surprising  tliat,  from  the  earliest  times,  successive  Govern- 
ments should  have  manifested  a keen  interest  in  its  welfare  and 
efficiency,  nor  that  legislation  relating  to  shipjiing  should  bulk 
large  on  the  Statute  Hooks.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a history  of 
British  shipping  policy,  but  in  view  of  the  close  connexion  estab- 
lished during  the  war  between  shipping  and  the  State,  it  will  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  briefly  of  the  relations  existing  between 
them  in  July  1914. 

According  to  a speaker  in  one  of  the  Parliamentary  debates  on 
shipping  during  the  war,  the  merchant  service  had  ‘ grown  up  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  State  ’ and  was  ‘ founded  on  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  jiassed  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  This  is  an 
assertion  frequently  made  both  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  but 
a very  brief  examination  of  the  facts  will  suffice  to  show  its 
inaccuracy. 

Of  the  Navigation  Acts  themselves  something  more  may  be 
said  when  we  come  to  consider  the  agitation  for  their  revival, 
which  sprang  uj)  towards  the  end  of  the  war.  Eor  the  moment,  it 
is  suHicient  to  say  that  they  were  based  on  the  j)olicy  of  preserving 
for  British  shipping  an  absolute  monopoly  not  only  of  the  trade 
between  the  ^Mother  Country  and  the  British  Possessions  abroad, 
but  of  all  traffic  between  those  Possessions  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  addition,  foreign  shipping  was  excluded  from  the  coasting 
traffic,  and  the  carriage  of  imports  from  European  countries  was 
confined,  with  unini{)ortant  exceptions,  to  British  shi])s  and  ships 
under  the  flag  of  the  country  whence  the  goods  were  derived. 

How  far  the  operation  of  these  Acts  was  originally  beneficial 

' llansari,  21  February  1017  (Mr.  Peto). 
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to  the  growth  of  British  commerce  and  British  shipping  is  still 
a matter  of  dispute,  and  there  is  no  need  to  decide  the  question 
here,  for  it  has  little  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  IMercantile 
Marine  in  modern  times.  The  Colonial  System,  which  was  the  main 
basis  of  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Acts,  was  shattered  by  the 
recognition  of  American  independence,  and  during  the  first  thirty 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century  further  large  breaches  were  made 
in  the  fabric  by  Reciprocity  Treaties  concluded  with  various 
European  Powers  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  retaliatory  measures. 
By  1845,  when  the  Navigation  Laws  were  finally  consolidated, 
over  one-half  of  the  foreign  trade  was  governed  by  the  exceptions 
rather  than  by  the  rules,  and  the  Laws  had  lost  all  real  value  as 
a protective  measure,  while  they  still  hampered,  in  many  directions, 
the  natural  flow  of  trade.  In  1849  the  whole  system  was  swept 
away  with  the  exception  of  the  provisions  relating  to  the  coasting 
trade,  and  in  1854  the  coasting  trade  itself  was  thrown  open  to  all 
flags.  1 

Whatever  part  the  Navigation  Acts  may  have  played  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  British  shipping  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had, 
long  before  their  repeal,  become  a hindrance  rather  than  a stimulus 
to  its  development,  and  the  predominant  ])osition  occupied  by  the 
British  ^lercantile  Marine  at  the  besinning:  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  due  mainly  to  the  sweeping  of  other  flags  from  the 
seas  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  and  the 
impetus  given  by  the  industrial  revolution  to  British  commerce. 
That  position  was  threatened,  at  the  time  of  the  repeal,  by  the 
competition  of  American  shipping,  whose  success  was  largely 
due  to  the  complacent  conservatism  which  the  quasi-monopoly 
conferred  by  the  Acts  encouraged  in  British  shipowners.  Thrown 
back  on  their  own  resources  and  initiative,  those  owners  developed 
a new  spirit  of  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the  State,  no  longer  con- 
cerned with  the  economic  protection  of  shipping,  devoted  itself 
witli  a new-found  zeal  to  the  social  problems  of  the  industry — the 

' For  the  history  of  the  Navigation  Acts  and  their  repeal,  see  W.  S.  Lindsay,  History 
of  Merchant  Shvp2>ing,  London.  1874,  1876;  W.  Cunningham,  D.D.,  Growth  of  English 
Industry  and  Commerce,  3rd  edition.  Cambridge,  1903  ; Parliamentary  Return,  No.  338 
of  1902  ; and  the  author's  paper  on  ‘ The  Proposed  Revival  of  the  Navigation  Acts  ’, 
Edinburgh  Review,  July  1918,  with  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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safety  of  ships,  goods,  and  lives,  the  education  of  the  officers,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  crews.  The  change  from  wood  and  sail  to  iron 
and  steam  found  Great  Britain  well  prepared,  and  during  the 
quarter  of  a century  immediately  following  the  repeal  of  the 
Navigation  Acts,  the  tonnage  on  the  Register  of  the  United 
Kingdom  rose  from  3,565,000  tons  net,  of  which  168,000  tons  was 
steam  shipj)ing,  to  6,152,000  tons,  of  which  1,945,000  tons  was 
steam. ^ 

I'his  then  is  the  true  position.  For  seventy  years  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war,  British  shipping  had  been  left  to  compete,  strictly 
on  its  own  merits,  in  the  freight  markets  of  the  world.  As  a general 
rule  it  enjoyed,  by  virtue  of  Commercial  Treaties,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  British  free  trade  j)olicy,  national  or  at  least  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  in  foreign  ports  ; but  in  no  sea,  and  in 
no  trade,  was  it  accorded  exclusive  ])rivileges.‘^  Its  prosperity 
depended  entirely  on  the  efficiency  of  its  services,  on  the  growth 
of  British  commerce,  and  on  the  advantages  derived  from  the 
geograjdiical  position  and  material  resources  of  Great  Britain. 
During  those  seventy  years  the  general  introduction  of  steam  and 
the  opening-up  of  new  markets  and  sources  of  supply  had  led  to 
a twenty-fold  multiplication  of  the  world’s  carrying-power,  and 
had  profoundly  modified  the  character,  problems,  and  operations 
of  the  ship])ing  industry  in  every  country.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  as  it  existed  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  must  be  considered  as  the  creature  of  conditions  differing 
in  no  essential  resj)ect  from  those  of  1914 ; deriving  from  a 
remoter  past  much  of  its  ])restige  and  traditions,  but  dejjendent 
for  its  ])osition  and  prosperity  on  the  validity  of  its  current  policy. 

The  suggestion,  sometimes  made  at  home  and  abroad,  that  the 
great  expansion  of  British  shipping  since  the  repeal  of  the  Naviga- 
tion Acts  was  due  to  the  payment  of  subsidies  by  the  Government 
will  not  bear  the  most  cursory  examination.  It  is  based  largely 
upon  a confusion  between  subventions  paid  to  shij)ping  companies 
in  return  for  the  performance  of  specific  services  and  subsidies  or 
bounties  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  shipj)ing  as  a matter  of 

‘ A.  T.ind.say,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping,  vol.  iii,  London,  187(). 

“ L'or  a summary  of  tho  provisions  rolating  to  Navigation  in  Trcsatics  extant  at  tlio 
outbreak  of  war,  see  Cd.  9092,  pp.  140-8. 
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commercial  policy.  This  confusion  has  arisen,  in  part,  from  the 
common  use  of  the  terms  ‘ subsidy  ’ and  ‘ subvention  ’ as  synony- 
mous, but  the  distinction  is  a very  real  one,  and  it  is  desirable  that 
it  should  be  indicated  by  a more  precise  terminology.  Speaking 
generally  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Shipping  Subsidies,  that  ‘ British  policy  has  usually 
hitherto  been  to  subsidize  ships  for  postal  or  Admiralty  purposes 
only,  and  to  exclude  all  consideration  of  trade  interests  ’.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  payments  to  steamship  companies  under  some 
of  the  earlier  mail  contracts  were  considerably  in  excess  of  fair 
remuneration  for  the  work  performed,  but  they  were  not  long 
continued  on  this  basis.  Tlae  original  grants  were  inspired  partly 
by  the  desire  of  the  Admiralty  to  encourage  the  building  of  large, 
fast,  strongly  constructed  steamers  suitable  for  use  in  war,  and 
partly  by  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  oversea  communications,  by  the  establishment  of  more 
extensive  services  than  were  likely  to  be  commercially  remunera- 
tive while  steam  propulsion  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 
As  the  total  of  steam  tonnage  increased,  and  the  development  of 
trade  provided  remunerative  employment  for  even  the  largest 
and  fastest  ships,  these  motives  lost  much  of  their  force,  and  from 
about  1874  onwards  the  postal  subventions  were  either  drastically 
reduced  or  made  contingent  on  the  performance  of  much  more 
extensive  services. 

Certain  additional  payments  were  also  made,  under  the 
Admiralty  Vote,  in  respect  of  vessels  constructed  to  comply  with 
special  Admiralty  requirements  for  use  as  Armed  ^Merchant 
Cruisers  in  time  of  war,  but  these  also  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  as 
it  became  apparent  that  the  majority  of  the  larger  liners,  whether 
in  receipt  of  a subvention  or  no,  complied  with  the  Admiralty 
requirements.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  only  ships  in  receipt 
of  Admiralty  subventions  were  the  two  crack  Cunarders,  Lusitania 
and  Mauretania,  built  in  1907,  when  the  formation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Mercantile  IMarine  Company  threatened  to  withdraw  the 
fastest  ships  in  the  North  Atlantic  from  the  British  flag. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  the  subsidy  element  in 
some  of  the  early  mail  contracts,  they  affected  only  a few  of  the 
liner  services,  and  for  forty  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  the 
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postal  subventions  represented  mere  payment,  often  bare  pay- 
ment, for  services  performed.  At  the  most  they  affected  not  more 
than  5 per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag.  Even  in  the 
development  of  the  great  mail  and  passenger  lines  they  counted 
for  comparatively  little,  and  they  left  absolutely  untouched  the 
cargo  liners  and  tramps  that  formed  the  bulk  of  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  Had  British  shipping  received,  in  proportion  to  its  ton- 
nage, the  direct  State  aid  accorded  to  the  shipping  of  many 
foreign  countries  in  the  form  of  construction,  equipment,  working, 
and  navigation  bounties,  refund  of  duties  and  taxes,  and  reim- 
bursement of  Suez  Canal  dues,  the  cost  would  have  been  not 
£G45,0U0,  the  actual  amount  of  postal  and  Admiralty  subventions 
in  1914,  but  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  million  pounds. ^ 

It  may  thus  fairly  be  said  that  from  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  all  direct  State  interference  and  practically  all 
direct  State  assistance  in  the  working  of  the  shipping  industry 
came  to  an  end.  From  that  time  onwards  State  intervention  was 
confined  to  such  legislation  as  was  necessary,  on  the  model  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  for  the  pur])ose  of  preventing,  in  the  interests  of 
social  welfare,  the  abuse  of  economic  freedom.  The  successive 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  which,  from  1854  onwards,  regulated 
the  conduct  of  the  industry  were  directed  mainly  to  ensuring,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  safety  of  life  and  property  afloat,  to  defining  the 
liability  of  shipowners  for  loss  of  life  or  goods,  to  securing  a satis- 
factory standard  of  education  and  ability  in  the  officers,  and  to 
improving  conditions  for  the  seamen. 

I’he  working  of  the  whole  code  was  placed  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  Through  its 
Harbour  Department,  the  Board  was  also  the  supreme  central 
authority  over  docks,  harbours,  lighthouses,  and  pilotage.  Its 
jurisdiction  in  these  respects  was,  however,  mainly  of  a super- 
visory character,  d’lie  actual  erection  and  maintenance  of  lights 
and  buoys  were  carried  on,  under  the  financial  control  of  the  Board, 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  House  (for  England  and  Wales), 

* Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Sleamtihip  Subsidies,  H.C.  38o,  1902  ; Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Mercantile  Cruisers,  Cd.  1979,  1902  ; Rejxtrl  on  Bounties  and  Subsidies 
in  respect  of  Ship-buildimj,  Shipping,  and  Navigation  in  Foreign  Countries,  Cd.  0899, 
1913  ; Government  Aid  to  Merchant  Shipping,  Special  Audits  Series,  No.  H9,  IJepart- 
mont  of  Commerce,  Washington,  1916;  A.  Lindsay,  History  of  Merchant  Shipping, 
vol.  iv,  London,  1876;  Shipping  World  Year  Book,  London,  1914. 
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the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lightliouses,  and  the  Com- 
missioners of  Irish  Lights.  The  Trinity  House,  an  ancient, 
autonomous  Corporation,  governed  by  a Master,  Deputy  Master, 
and  Brethren  chosen  from  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy  and  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  was  also  the  principal  English  pilotage 
authority,  though,  like  the  other  local  authorities,  it  carried  on  its 
work  under  the  supervision  and  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
Board. 

Over  ports  and  harbours  the  Board  exercised  a measure  of 
direct  control  in  respect  of  quarantine  and  similar  questions,  but 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  ports  it  had  little  part.  State  or 
municipal  ownership  of  ports  and  docks  was  less  common  in  Great 
Britain  than  abroad,  though  some  ports,  such  as  Bristol,  were 
both  municipally  owned  and  rate-aided  to  a considerable  extent. 
i\Iany  were  private  undertakings,  owned  and  worked  by  public 
companies  on  purely  commercial  lines,  such  as  the  docks  owned  by 
the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Company  at  Runcorn  and  Manchester, 
and  the  great  railway  j)orts,  such  as  Southampton  and  the  Humber 
ports.  The  general  tendency,  however,  was  for  the  most  important 
ports  to  be  worked  by  great  Public  Trusts,  such  as  the  Port  of 
London  Authority,  the  Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board,  and  the 
Trustees  of  the  Clyde  Navigation.  By  these  bodies,  representative 
of  the  various  interests  using  the  ports,  with  a certain  proportion 
of  State  or  municipal  nominees,  the  docks  were  administered  for 
the  public  benefit,  all  profits,  after  j)ayment  of  interest  on  borrowed 
capital,  being  devoted  to  reduction  of  charges  or  improvement  of 
facilities. 

Over  shipping  itself,  the  Board  of  Trade  exercised  a more  direct 
and  detailed  supervision.  The  standard  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment, the  regulations  as  to  stowage  and  loadlines  enforced  under 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  were  generally  in  advance  of  the 
average  level  abroad  ; indeed,  British  shipowners  frequently  com- 
plained that  the  development  of  mercantile  construction  was 
unduly  hampered  by  the  imposition  of  hard-and-fast  rules,  imposed 
for  the  purpose  of  curbing  mal})ractices  by  a small  minority.  They 
complained  even  more  bitterly  that  foreign  vessels  using  ports  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  free  from  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
British  owners,  who  were  thus  handicapped  in  international 
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competition.  This  grievance  was,  to  a great  extent,  remedied  by 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1906,  which  applied  tlie  bulk  of 
the  British  safety  regulations  to  foreign  ships  in  the  ports  of  the 
United  Ivingdom.  By  this  Act  also,  many  obsolete  rules  were 
swept  away  and  a greater  elasticity  given  to  the  whole  code.  At 
the  same  time,  the  creation  of  the  Merchant  Shi{)ping  Advisory 
Committee,  on  which  shipowners,  shipbuilders,  and  seamen  were 
represented,  ensured  for  the  future  a closer  touch  between  the 
Board  and  the  industry  in  the  framing  of  regulations. ^ 

The  tendency  towards  the  substitution  of  general  suj)ervision 
for  hard-and-fast  rules  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  existence  of 
certain  great  autonomous  institutions  whose  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  industry  can  hardly  l)e  exaggerated.  The 
Corporation  of  Lloyd’s  and  Idoyd’s  llegister  are  household  words 
wherever  shipping  is  discussed,  and  it  would  be  superfluous  here  to 
enter  on  any  detailed  description  of  their  organization  and  activi- 
ties ; yet  their  importance,  in  peace  and  in  war,  is  too  great  for 
them  to  be  passed  without  notice. 

The  world-wide  reputation  of  “ Lloyd’s  ’ has  perhaps  obscured 
the  fact  that,  in  origin  and  in  theory,  the  Corporation  was  merely 
an  association  of  marine  underwriters,  with  no  other  object  than 
to  provide  its  members  with  facilities  for  the  conduct  of  their 
business.  It  was  for  this  alone  that  Lloyd’s  had  established  one  of 
its  1, TOO  agents  in  practically  every  known  port,  and  had  erected 
or  accpiired  its  signal  stations  on  some  150  jjrominent  headlands  ; 
but  the  effect  went  far  beyond  the  original  purpose.  Through 
this  great  organization  Lloyd’s  not  only  received  early  news  of  all 
marine  casualties,  but  was  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  arrivals  and 
departures  at  all  ports,  and  with  the  movements  of  shipping  in 
every  sea.  l'’rom  this  unique  system  of  shipping  intelligence,  as 
well  as  from  the  importance  of  the  interests  it  represented,  the 
Corporation  had  acquired  an  influence  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, and  this  had  been  consistently  directed  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a high  standard  of  safety  and  conduct  in  shipping 
business,  lu  war,  it  {)rovided  the  Government  with  an  unequalled 
channel  for  disseminating  otTicial  instructions  and  information. 

' Cd.  9002,  p.  114  ; Sir  Norman  Hill,  The  British  Mercantile  Marine  in  its  relation 
to  the  State,  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  1918. 
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Lloyd’s  llegister,  an  independent  society,  was  founded,  also 
in  the  interest  of  underwriters,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  an 
annual  Register  Book,  in  which  ships,  whether  British  or  foreign, 
were  classified  according  to  age,  construction,  equipment,  and  up- 
keep. Its  national  importance  arose  from  the  fact  that,  while  the 
Register  Book  formed  a complete  index  to  British  and  foreign 
shipping,  no  ship  could  receive  Lloyd’s  classification  unless  built 
in  strict  conformity  with  rules  laid  down  by  the  Society,  and 
periodically  surveyed  by  its  surveyors.  To  Lloyd’s  Register,  and 
to  two  similar  bodies,  the  British  Corporation  for  the  Survey  and 
Registry  of  Shipping,  Glasgow,  and  the  British  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  Veritas,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  deputed  the  duty  of 
assigning  load-lines  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  ; but  still 
more  important  was  the  general  influence  of  the  great  Classification 
Societies  on  design  and  equipment.  The  standard  required  for 
a high  classification,  ensuring  cheap  and  ready  insurance,  went 
beyond  official  requirements,  and  while  nearly  half  the  mercantile 
tonnage  of  the  world  held  a classification  from  Lloyd’s  Register 
alone,  nearly  all  British  ships  afloat  in  1914  had  been  classed  either 
by  the  Register  or  by  the  British  Corporation,  and  were  thus  built 
and  maintained  in  accordance  with  regulations  embodying  the  last 
developments  of  marine  science.^ 

Thanks  to  the  influence  of  these  great  bodies,  as  well  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  regulations  as  to  construction  and  stowage  imposed  by 
or  under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  to  the  skill  of  British  ship- 
builders, and  the  jjrofessional  ability  of  the  Masters  and  officers 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  British  shipping  had  attained,  by  the 
opening  of  the  j^resent  century,  a high  standard  of  safety.  For 
the  ten  years  ending  1911,  the  number  of  steam  and  sailing  vessels 
of  all  sizes  wrecked  at  sea  averaged  240  out  of  some  20,000  on  the 
Register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  percentage  of  loss  was 
considerably  below  that  suffered  by  the  mercantile  fleets  of 
other  countries.’  It  was  the  proud  boast  of  the  Cunard  Company 
that  in  sixty  years  of  traffic  they  had  never  lost  the  life  of  a single 
passenger,  and  the  safety  ensured  to  life  and  goods  under  the 

^ For  tho  history  and  fuller  particulars  of  Lloj-d’s,  Lloyd’s  Register,  and  the  British 
Corporation,  see  Sir  Douglas  Owen,  Ocean  Trade  and  Shipping-,  Kirkaldy,  British 
Shipping  ; and  H.  Frederick  Martin,  History  of  Lloyd’s,  London,  187G. 

2 Cd.  7033,  p.  C9. 
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Ilritish  flag  was  undoubtedly  an  asset  of  considerable  importance  in 
international  competition. 

Hoth  the  Corporation  of  Lloyd’s  and  Idoyd’s  Register  were 
established,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  interests  of  underwriters  ; 
but  the  shijiping  industry  itself  was  also  strongly  organized  for  the 
protection  of  its  own  interests.  The  Inner  Conferences  dealt  with 
the  regulation  of  freights  and  delimitation  of  interests  in  particular 
trades,  while  Protecting  and  Indemnity  Clubs  and  Defence  Associa- 
tions, representing  a large  proportion  of  the  tonnage  on  the  Register, 
provided  for  mutual  insurance  against  sea  j)erils  and  claims 
arising  therefrom  ; indeed,  the  princi{)le  of  mutual  insurance  had 
been  develo])ed  by  shipping  to  a greater  extent  than  by  any  other 
industry,  a fact  which  became  of  the  utmost  im})ortance  when  the 
[)roblem  of  war  risks  had  to  be  tackled.  In  addition,  there  were 
many  shipowners’  associations,  rej^resenting  particular  ports  or 
districts,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  cjuestions  of  general 
interest.  The  majority  of  these  Associations,  together  with  the 
various  Protection  and  Indemnity  Clubs,  were  afFdiated  to  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  had  thus 
become  fully  representative  of  the  tramp  shipping  of  the  country, 
while  a substantial  proj)ortion  of  the  liner  tonnage  was  also 
brought  within  its  fold.  Even  more  powerful,  however,  in  repre- 
sentation of  the  liner  interests,  was  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship 
Owners’  Association,  in  which  was  entered  about  a third  of  the 
ocean-going  tonnage  on  the  Register.  Between  them,  these  two 
gi'eat  organizations  represented  practically  the  whole  shipj)ing  of 
the  country,  and  both  in  peace  and  in  war  this  was  of  great 
importance  as  {u-oviding  a channel  for  negotiation  between  owners 
and  the  Government  on  matters  affecting  both  shij)ping  and 
national  interests. 

For  dealing  with  labour  questions  also,  the  shi{)owners  were 
strongly  organized,  the  Shipping  h'ederation  representing  the 
owners  organized  in  the  Chamber  of  Ship])ing  and  its  affiliated 
bodies,  while  the  Liverpool  Em|)loyers’  Association  acted  in 
general  co-operation.  On  the  otlier  hand,  the  officers  and  men  were 
organized  in  a number  of  inde])endent  bodies,  between  whom  there 
was  little  communication.  The  iMasters  and  deck  officers  were 
represented  by  the  Imperial  Merchant  Service  Guild,  the  Mercantile 
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iMarine  Service  Association,  the  British  Shipmasters’  and  Officers’ 
Protection  Society,  and  the  Association  of  Coastwise  Masters, 
Mates,  and  Engineers,  Tlie  Marine  Engineers  had  an  association 
of  their  own  ; but  many  of  them  were  members  of  the  powerful 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers.  For  the  catering  department 
there  was  the  National  Union  of  Ships’  Cooks,  Stewards,  Butchers, 
and  Bakers  ; but  many  cooks  and  stew^ards  on  tramp  steamers  were 
members  of  the  National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  the  most 
important  of  the  lower-deck  organizations. 

Since  the  seamen’s  strike  of  1911,  the  great  majority  of  the 
petty  officers,  sailors,  and  firemen  had  become  members  of  the 
National  FTnion,  wliich  had  absorbed  most  of  the  small  local 
unions  previously  existing  at  the  ports.  The  Hull  Seamen’s 
Union,  wdiich  preserved  its  independent  existence,  worked  in  close 
touch  with  the  national  organization ; but  the  British  and 
Scottish  Seafarers’  Unions,  established  at  Southampton  and 
Glasgow  respectively,  were  hostile  to  that  body,  from  which  they 
had  split  off.  Even  so,  the  National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union 
claimed,  in  1914,  to  represent  90  per  cent,  of  the  organized  petty 
officers,  sailors,  and  firemen.  They  were  hampered,  however,  by 
the  existence  of  a large  body  of  non-Union  labour,  mainly  foreigners 
and  Asiatics.  Their  relations  witli  the  Shipping  Federation  were 
acutely  hostile,  and  embittered  by  the  recollection  of  struggles  in 
which  an  uncompromising  and  combative  spirit  had  been  displayed 
on  both  sides.  Of  machinery  for  conciliation,  or  for  bringing  the 
owners  and  men  together  for  other  purposes  than  conflict,  there 
was  practically  none,  except  at  liverpool,  where  a Seafarers’  Joint 
Committee  existed,  and  on  the  North-East  Coast,  where  the  local 
Shipowners’  Association  was  prepared  to  recognize  and  meet 
Union  representatives. 

It  was  perhaj)s  due  to  the  comparatively  weak  organization 
of  the  industry  on  the  labour  side  that  the  condition  of  the 
personnel,  though  it  had  greatly  improved  under  the  regime  of 
the  Merchant  Shij)ping  Acts,  fell  short  of  the  standard  obtained  in 
the  construction  and  running  of  the  ships.  Much  had  been  done  to 
ensure  fair  conditions  of  engagement,  ])rotection  from  crimps  and 
sharks,  facilities  for  saving,  and  the  j)rovision  of  medical  treat- 
ment and  necessities  ; the  standard  of  diet  had  been  greatly  raised, 
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and  the  Act  of  1906  introduced  a much  needed  improvement  by 
providing  for  the  carriage  of  certificated  cooks.  The  accommo- 
dation, however,  still  left  much  to  be  desired.  Even  under  the 
Act  of  1906,  the  legal  minimum  gave  only  one-eighth  of  the  cubic 
space  and  one-fifth  of  the  floor  s{)ace  laid  down  by  the  War  Office 
as  the  minimum  to  be  provided  in  barracks.  There  can,  of  course, 
be  no  close  comparison  between  conditions  ashore  and  afloat ; but 
tried  by  any  reasonable  standard,  the  accommodation,  lighting, 
and  sanitary  arrangements  on  many  ships  were  exceedingly  imper- 
fect, and  provoked  repeated  protests  from  such  bodies  as  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Institute,  and  from  the  Medical  and  Sanitary 
officers  at  the  ports.  To  these  conditions,  as  much  as  to  the 
exposure  incident  to  the  sailor’s  calling,  was  due  the  high  rate  of 
mortality  from  disease  which,  in  1911-12,  reached  1 in  238  among 
all  seamen  employed,  and  1 in  298  among  those  of  British 
birth.i  T1  le  conditions  under  some  foreign  flags  were  even 
worse ; but  unfortunately  it  is  im{)ossible  to  claim  that  Great 
Britain  led  the  way.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  aboard  ship, 
space  is  money,  and  that  the  unrestricted  competition  and 
recurrent  periods  of  depression  in  the  cargo  trade  rendered 
economy  in  construction  essential,  but  the  conditions  in  too 
many  British  ships  were  such  as  to  reflect  small  credit  on  the 
world’s  greatest  mercantile  fleet. 

Of  recent  years,  however,  the  standard  of  accommodation,  as 
well  as  of  other  conditions,  had  considerably  improved,  and  many 
progressive  owners  went  beyond  the  legal  minimum  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  crews.  As  regards  accommodation  such  improvements 
were  necessarily  gradual,  keeping  pace  with  the  renewal  of  tonnage  ; 
but  a substantial  improvement  in  general  conditions  afloat  may 
reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  increasing  proportion  of  British 
seamen  among  the  crews  ; for  the  large  number  of  foreigners 
employed  during  the  nineteenth  century  was  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that,  owing  to  the  lower  standard  of  life  abroad,  a better  and 
steadier  class  of  men  could  at  times  be  signed  on  in  foreign  ports 
than  were  attracted  by  the  rate  of  pay  offered,  and  the  conditions  of 
service,  from  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1903, 
when  this  tendency  reached  its  height,  the  proportion  of  foreigners 

* Return  of  the  deaths  of  Seamen  and  Fishermen,  Cd.  0(529,  1913. 
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to  men  of  British  birth  was  22-88  to  100 ; by  1912  it  had  sunk  to 
14-84.1 

One  very  serious  handicap  to  the  adequate  manning  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  was  the  total  absence  of  any  national  system  of 
sea-training.  The  Conway,  the  Pangbourne  Nautical  College,  and 
other  institutions  provided  for  the  education  of  officers,  but  for  the 
9,000  boys  annually  required  to  maintain  the  supply  of  seamen  and 
firemen  there  was  practically  no  provision.  During  the  last  few 
years  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  obtain  State  aid  in  the 
training  of  respectable  lads  for  the  sea,  but  they  had  broken  down 
over  the  shipowners’  demand  for  some  compensation  in  respect  of 
the  cost  of  carrying  an  increased  proportion  of  boys,  and  seamen 
and  firemen  were  left  to  find  their  way  into  the  mercantile  marine 
by  the  ordinary  channels  of  direct  engagement  and  without  any 
regular  preliminary  training.^ 

Such  were  the  relations  between  the  Shipping  Industry  and  the 
State  in  1914.  They  amounted,  as  will  be  seen,  mainly  to  a general 
police  supervision  that  had  done  much  to  secure  a high  standard  of 
safety  in  the  ships,  and  much,  though  not  enough,  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  the  seamen.  In  securing  safety  and  efficiency,  great 
autonomous  institutions,  semi-official  like  the  Trinity  House,  or 
wholly  unofficial  like  Lloyd’s  and  Lloyd’s  Register,  had  played 
at  least  as  great  a part  as  the  State  itself.  In  the  economic  opera- 
tions of  the  industry  the  State  had  no  share,  nor  did  it,  either  by 
protection  or  subsidy,  assist  the  British  shipowner  in  competition 
with  his  rivals,  many  of  them  heavily  subsidized. 

How  far  British  shipping,  under  these  conditions,  was  holding 
its  own,  is  a matter  of  some  controversy.  That  the  shipping  of 
certain  foreign  countries  should  have  increased  during  recent  years 
more  rapidly  than  that  under  the  British  flag  is  not  surprising,  for 
many  of  those  countries  were  late  starters  in  the  race,  and  had 
much  leeway  to  make  up  before  they  possessed  a mercantile 
marine  in  any  way  commensurate  with  their  commercial  im- 
portance. In  such  circumstances  the  comparison  of  percentages 
is  misleading  ; it  is  easier  to  increase  from  10  to  20  than  from  100 

^ Cd.  7033,  p.  88.  The  figures  are  exclusive  of  Lascars  and  Asiatics  under  Asiatic 
Articles  of  Agreement. 

See  Clement  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  129  S. 
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to  200.  During  the  ten  years  preceding  the  war,  Brazilian  steam 
tonnage  increased  three  times  as  fast  as  Britisli  ; but  Brazil  was 
not,  on  that  account,  a formidable  competitor  in  the  carrying  trade. 
As  regards  the  actual  amount  of  tonnage  annually  added  to  the 
Remster,  Great  Britain  still  stood  far  ahead  of  all  rivals.  Thus, 
between  June  1903  and  June  1914,  the  gross  steam  tonnage  under 
the  German  flag  increased  by  83-7  per  cent.,  while  tonnage  on  the 
Register  of  the  United  Kingdom  rose  10-8  j)er  cent,  only  ; but 
whereas  the  Germans  had  added  2,341,000  tons  to  their  fleet,  the 
actual  growth  in  British  tonnage  was  5,481,000  tons,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  the  British  steam  fleet  was  about  three  and  a half 
times  as  large  as  the  German.^ 

'riiis  is  not  to  say  that  the  competition  of  foreign  shipping  was 
not  keenly  felt  by  the  British  shipowner.  The  Scandinavians  and 
Greeks,  running  a large  amount  of  cheaply  acquired  second-hand 
tonnage  on  cheap  lines,  were  frequently  able  to  under-cut  the 
British  tramp  ; the  heavily  subsidized  Jaj)anese  lines  were  serious 
competitors  in  the  Far  Eastern  and  Pacific  trades  ; and  there  were 
few  of  the  regular  services  that  did  not  feel  the  competition  of  the 
German  lines,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  associated  in  a single, 
very  powerful,  fighting  organization.  Many  of  the  jeremiads  as  to 
the  dwindling  proportion  of  the  world’s  trade  carried  in  British 
ships  failed  to  take  account  both  of  the  actual  increase  in  the 
total  volume  of  traffic  and  of  the  inevitable  growth  in  the  mercan- 
tile fleets  of  Powers  previously  dependent  almost  entirely  on 
foreign  shi|)ping  ; on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
certain  directions,  notably  the  Eastern  and  Mediterranean  trades, 
British  shipping  was  losing  ground,  and  it  was  hard  pressed  in  the 
Atlantic  passenger  traffic.'^ 

So  far  as  competition  was  based  on  efficiency  of  service  and 
organization,  it  was  recognized  by  the  leading  British  shipowners  as 
a healthy  stimulus  ; but  there  were  three  respects  in  which  they 
contended  competition  was  unfair.  In  the  first  jilace,  they  com- 
plained of  a lack  of  reciprocity  as  regards  the  equal  treatment 
accorded  to  all  flags  in  British  ports,  more  especially  in  the 

* If  toimago  on  Dominion  and  Colonial  Register  be  included,  the  rate  of  increase 
was  44'6  per  cent.,  the  actual  growth  0,330,000  tons,  and  the  ratio  to  Germany,  4 to  1. 
Riguros  from  Lloi/d's  Register  Book. 

2 Cd.  0002,  pp.  75,  80-0. 
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exclusion  of  British  ships  from  the  coasting  traffic  of  certain 
Powers,  and  the  wide  extension  given  to  tliat  term  by  the  United 
States,  France,  and  Russia,  which  brought  the  traffic  with  dis- 
tant possessions  under  the  heading  of  domestic  traded  In  the 
second  place,  there  was  a strong  suspicion  that  the  special  through 
rates,  granted  by  the  German  State  Railways  to  goods  for  export, 
were  so  manipulated  as  to  amount  in  practice  to  a measure  of  dis- 
crimination against  all  foreign  flags. ^ Finally,  the  Germans  w'ere 
accused  of  employing  the  Control  Stations  established  for  the 
regulation  of  the  European  emigrant  traffic  to  make  the  right  of 
transit  across  Germany  conditional  on  shipping  by  German  lines.^ 
To  these  points,  at  any  rate  to  the  second  and  third,  we  shall  have 
to  recur  in  the  consideration  of  post-bellum  policy.  By  the  time 
that  policy  came  up  for  consideration  the  whole  situation  had 
undergone  a stupendous  change. 

1 Cd.  9092,  p.  110.  2 pp  97_ioo.  = /iR,  pp.  8-10,  96-7. 
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Up  to  the  third  week  of  July  1914,  the  multifarious  activities 
of  Hritisli  shipping  were  proceeding  on  normal  lines.  Labour 
unrest,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  threatened  some  eventual 
trouble  in  the  ])orts  ; but  save  for  the  black  cloud  in  Ulster,  the 
politi(!al  horizon  was  clear,  for  little  general  attention  was  paid 
as  yet  to  the  growing  friction  between  Austria  and  Serbia,  and 
there  was  no  serious  ex])ectation  of  any  violent  interference  with 
the  course  of  trade. 

All  over  the  world,  shipping  was  on  the  move,  and  shippers 
were  calculating  their  re(|uirements  for  the  autumn  months.  The 
shipment  of  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  was  in  full  swing  ; the 
period  of  greatest  activity  in  the  North  American  wheat  trade 
was  appi’oaching  ; and  though  the  bulk  of  the  Argentine  wheat 
surplus  had  already  been  shipped,  the  exj)ort  of  maize  had  been 
delayed  by  heavy  rains,  and  a large  block  of  tramp  tonnage  was 
gathering  in  the  harbours  of  the  River  Plate,  in  readiness  to  lift 
the  crop.  In  Septemljer  the  American  cotton  crop  would  begin 
to  move,  finding  employment  for  augmented  liner  services  and 
a certain  amount  of  tramp  tonnage  ; the  new  wool  season  from 
Australia  was  timed  to  begin  on  7th  September  ; large  cpiantities 
of  wheat,  jute,  and  tea  in  India,  and  of  sugar  in  Java,  were,  or 
would  soon  be,  ready  to  come  foi  ward.  Nearer  home,  the  Baltic 
and  White  Sea  trades  were  aj)proaching  their  maximum  activity, 
pending  the  closing  of  the  routes  by  ice. 

'I’he  one  unsatisfactory  feature  of  the  situation,  from  the 
shipowner’s  })oint  of  view,  was  the  existing  level  of  freights.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  the  freight  markets  had  been  subject  during 
recent  years  to  violent  fluctuations.  After  maintaining  a high 

156a.59 
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level  during  the  eighties,  freights  fell  steadily  till  1895  ; but  the 
decline  had  been  checked  by  the  engineers’  strike  of  1897,  which 
reduced  the  output  of  new  tonnage,  by  the  Spanish-American  war 
of  1898,  and  the  demand  for  transports  arising  in  1900  from  the 
South  African  war.  From  1898  to  1901  the  level  of  freishts  was 

o 

high  ; but  the  new  boom  was  followed,  in  its  turn,  by  a slum})  of 
exceptional  severity,  largely  due  to  over-building.  Despite  the 
increased  earning  })ower  of  modern  steamers,  many  cargo-boat 
companies  were  obliged  to  ])ass  their  dividends  and  write  down 
ca])ital,  and  those  which  made  a small  distribution  to  their  share- 
holders frequently  did  so  at  the  exj)ense  of  })ro})er  })rovision  for 
dej)reciation.  As  a natural  result,  owners  reduced  their  orders  for 
new  construction  ; the  British  outj)ut  for  1908-10  inclusive  fell 
40  per  cent,  below  that  of  the  })revious  three  years  ; requirements 
caught  uj)  with  the  su])ply  of  tonnage,  and  freights  rose  slowly 
from  1908  to  1911.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  a world  boom  in 
trade  set  in,  which  lasted  until  the  autumn  of  1913,  and  carried 
freights  to  heights  unknown  for  at  least  twenty  years.  In  1912 
the  dividends  distributed  by  the  cargo-boat  com])anies  whose 
accounts  were  analysed  in  Fairplay  gave  an  average  return  of 
6-82  })er  cent,  on  the  })aid-uj)  ca})ital,  and  in  1913,  when  the  full 
effect  of  the  boom  became  visible,  the  figure  rose  to  12-56  per  cent., 
and  this  in  s})ite  of  the  fact  that,  taught  by  experience,  the  com- 
panies carried  large  amounts  to  de})reciation,  in  order  to  make 
good  the  shortcomings  of  })revious  years. ^ 

This  period  of  })ros})erity  was  accompanied,  as  usual,  by 
a feverish  eagerness  in  the  })lacing  of  orders  which,  again  as  usual, 
overshot  the  mark.  In  three  years  the  world’s  gross  tonnage  was 
increased  by  over  6,500,000  tons,  and  with  the  })assing  of  the 
trade  boom,  the  sup})ly  of  shi})})ing  showed  a large  excess  over  the 
demand.  During  the  last  few  months  of  1913  freights  fell  rapidly, 
and  shi})owners  were  faced  with  the  prospect  of  a prolonged  period 
of  depression.2  On  the  other  hand,  the  financial  ])osition  of  the 
industry  was  unusually  strong,  owing  to  the  large  amounts 
transferred  to  depreciation  during  the  boom,  and  in  February  1914 
Mr.  Jas.  II.  Warrack,- President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  in  his 

1 See  Appendix,  Table  46. 

2 See  e.  g.  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Walter  Runciman,  in  Fairplay,  December  1913. 
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inaugural  address,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  pessimism  dis- 
played in  some  quarters  was  exaggerated,  and  that,  if  owners 
would  abstain  for  a cou])le  of  years  from  over-buihhng,  the 
equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand  would  be  restored^ 
During  the  early  months  of  1914,  however,  freights  continued 
to  fall,  and  though  their  downward  progress  appeared  by  the 
summer  to  have  been  somewhat  checked,  and  the  general  level 
was  above  that  ruling  during  the  last  years  of  the  preceding 
depression,  the  immediate  outlook  was  far  from  encouraging. 

At  its  worst,  the  fall  in  freights  was  a small  matter  in  com- 
parison with  the  catastroj)hic  blow  that  was  now  to  fall  iqion  the 
industry.  On  23rd  July  the  Austrian  ultimatum  to  Serbia  was 
delivered,  and  within  a week  the  whole  situation  had  changed. 
It  was  in  the  Palkans  that  the  crisis  had  its  origin,  and  it  was  first 
reflected  in  the  sus})ension  of  Black  Sea  chartering,  but  once  the 
alarm  had  been  taken,  it  sj)read  ra})idly.  All  fixed  services  under 
the  British  flag  continued  to  run  ; but  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
tramp  chartering  had  everywhere  come  practically  to  a standstill. 
Even  in  the  outward  trades,  where  inquiries  were  comparatively 
plentiful,  few  fixtures  were  effected,  as  owners  were  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  until  the  })robable  course  of  events  could  be 
more  clearly  foreseen. 

'rids  general  stagnation  of  the  freight  markets  was  very  largely 
due  to  the  inaijility  of  either  shipowners  or  merchants  to  obtain 
insurance  against  the  risk  of  capture  in  the  event  of  war,  and  this 
dilliculty  threatened,  when  war  was  actually  declared,  to  paralyse 
for  aji  indefinite  period  the  whole  movement  of  British  shij)ping. 
'I’liat  danger  was  averted,  at  the  last  moment,  by  the  adoption 
of  a scheme  of  State  Insurance  against  War  Bisks  ; but  both  the 
magnitude  of  the  peril  and  the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  steps 
taken  to  meet  it  demand  for  the  State  Insurance  Scheme  a chapter 
to  itself,  and  any  full  considerations  of  its  provisions  and  effects 
must,  therefore,  be  postponed. ^ 

Despite  the  success  of  the  Insurance  Scheme,  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  declaration  of  war  at  midnight  4th/5th  August  was 
to  bring  practically  the  whole  business  of  shij){)ing,  for  the  time 

' Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  37th  Annual  Meeting  of  the.  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
27  February  1014,  p.  51.  Sec  Chapter  IV'^,  jnist. 
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being,  to  a standstill.  The  great  majority  of  the  lines  cancelled 
their  August  sailings,  and  for  several  weeks  the  announcements 
which  fill  the  first  two  pages  of  LlotjcVs  List  and  the  ship])ing 
advertisement  columns  of  the  ordinary  press  appeared  in  strangely 
altered  form.  Some  contained  a general  intimation  that  sailings 
were  suspended  ; others  appeared  with  dates  left  blank,  or  at 
best,  with  a reduced  and  provisional  list.  Inquiries  for  tramp 
tonnage  were  few  and  tentative  ; freight  quotations  were  absent  or 
nominal.  Every  port  at  home  and  abroad  was  thronged  with 
ships  whose  sailings  were  suspended,  or  who  had  put  in  for  safety 
and  were  awaiting  owners’  instructions  before  proceeding  on  their 
voyage. 

In  all  this  there  was  nothing  of  surprising  or  discreditable 
panic.  Much  as  had  been  written  as  to  the  probability  of  an 
Anglo-German  conflict,  the  startling  rapidity  with  which  the 
crisis  actually  developed  took  the  whole  world  by  surprise.  The 
shock  was  the  more  severe  inasmuch  as  it  supervened  upon  a long 
})eriod  of  peace,  a period  marked  by  rapid  and  continuous  develop- 
ment both  in  the  methods  of  trade  and  the  weapons  of  war.  It  was 
a hundred  years  since  Great  Britain  had  been  engaged  in  ^yar  with 
a first-class,  oceanic,  naval  Power  ; and  no  campaign  fought  since 
the  transition  from  sail  to  steam  afforded  an  adequate  guide  to 
the  possibilities  of  warfare  against  commerce  on  the  scale  now  to 
be  expected.  It  was  natural  that  shipowners  and  merchants  alike 
should  require  a little  time  to  take  stock  of  their  position. 

Thanks  to  the  readiness  of  the  Navy  and  the  security  provided 
by  the  State  Insurance  Scheme,  the  hesitation  arising  from  fear 
of  enemy  action  was  quickly  overcome.  For  a few  days  the 
Admiralty  and  the  Naval  Autliorities  abroad  were  bombarded 
with  inquiries  by  shipowners  and  masters  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
routes  ; but  within  a fortnight  the  period  of  acute  anxiety  had 
passed.  The  High  Seas  Fleet  made  no  move,  the  German  forces 
on  foreign  stations  were  of  no  great  strength,  and  contrary  to 
apprehensions  entertained  before  the  war,  there  was  no  general 
arming  of  the  German  liners  in  oversea  jjorts.  By  the  middle  of 
August  the  vital  North  Atlantic  trade  had  been  in  large  measure 
restored,  and  British  cruisers  were  able  to  report  that,  on  all  routes, 
shipping  under  the  British  flag  was  rapidly  increasing  in  volume, 
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and  that  it  disj)layed  a daily  growing  confidence  in  the  security  of 
the  ocean  tracksd 

'rhis  prompt  recovery  of  confidence  on  the  })art  of  ships  at  sea 
was  of  good  omen  for  the  future  ; but  however  brave  a face 
masters  and  owners  might  put  on  it,  the  shipping  industry 
had  received  a staggering  shock.  However  complete  might  be 
the  protection  provided  by  naval  dispositions,  however  great  the 
financial  security  afforded  by  the  State  Insurance  Scheme,  the 
pros{)ects  of  employment  depended  entirely  on  the  volume  of 
trade  that  could  be  maintained,  and  for  the  moment  the  trade 
of  the  world  was  utterly  disorganized.  The  outbreak  of  war  had 
everywhere  dislocated  the  delicate  machinery  of  international 
credit ; in  twenty  countries  a moratorium  had  been  ])roclaimed  ; 
banks  and  exchanges  were  closed,  communications  difficult  and 
uncertain.  In  a hundred  ports  vessels  were  held  up  by  the  with- 
drawal of  credit  facilities  as  effectively  as  by  a blockading 
scjuadron,  and  though  shi])s  at  sea  were  ready  enough  to  defy  the 
risks  of  capture,  and  sufficient  cargo  was  procurable  on  certain 
routes  to  justify  the  resumption  of  the  fixed  services,  there  could 
be  no  general  resumption  of  chartering,  or  even  of  liner  sailings, 
unt  il  credit  and  commerce  had  recovered  to  some  extent  from  the 
initial  {)aralysis,  and  adjusted  themselves  to  war  conditions. 

Moreover,  the  outbreak  of  war  and  the  demands  of  the  fighting 
services  interfered  at  every  turn  with  the  working  of  the  industry. 
To  the  shipowner,  the  cry  of  ' business  as  usual  ’,  raised  so  early 
in  the  war,  must  have  been  peculiarly  irritating,  save  in  so  far  as 
it  implied  the  determination  to  spare  no  effort  towards  the  resump- 
tion of  activity.  There  was  little  that  was  ‘ usual  ’ about  the 
conditions  in  which  he  had  to  work.  Ships,  ports,  and  crews,  the 
navigation  of  the  vessels,  and  the  course  of  the  freight  markets 
were  alike  affected. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  all  voyages  to  (Jerman  and  Austrian 
ports,  whether  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere,  had  at 
once  to  cease — and  well  over  3,000  British  vessels  were  annually 
entei  ed  with  cargoes  at  German  ports  alone.  Now,  at  one  blow,  all 
fixed  services  to  Germany  were  suspended,  all  charters  cancelled, 

* For  !V  detailed  study  of  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  trade  of  the  various  routes 
see  Seaborne  Trade. 
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all  current  voyages  overshadowed  by  the  menace  of  capture  or 
detention.  From  this  last  danger  many  ships  were  saved  by  the 
close  co-operation  set  up  from  the  very  beginning  between 
Lloyd’s,  the  great  shipowners’  organizations,  and  the  Naval 
Authorities.  So  proni])tly  and  widely  was  the  warning  dis- 
seminated during  the  critical  days  immediately  preceding  the 
ultimatum,  so  active  were  the  Channel  Patrols,  that  not  a single 
ship  under  the  British  flag  blundered  into  a German  port  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  Even  of  those  lying  in  German  ports  at  the  end 
of  July,  many  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  during  the  period 
of  tension. 

All  were  not  equally  successful.  There  is  ample  evidence  that, 
from  the  moment  war  became  imminent,  the  German  Authorities 
deliberately  impeded  the  departure  of  British  ships,  and  on 
5th  August,  over  seventy  steamers  were  still  in  German  harbours. 
A proposal  made  by  the  British  Government  for  the  reciprocal 
granting  of  ‘ days  of  grace  ’ under  the  Hague  Conventions  was 
silently  ignored,  and  though  the  Conventions  prohibited  the 
condemnation  of  vessels  thus  surprised  by  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  they  were  nevertheless  liable  to  detention  for  the  period 
of  the  war.i 

Nor  were  these  the  only  vessels  of  whose  services  their  owners 
were  at  once  deprived.  In  addition  to  warning  ships  bound  for 
German  ports,  the  Admiralty  had  arranged  for  all  vessels  on  their 
way  to  any  port  in  the  Baltic  or  North  Sea  to  be  diverted  and 
instructed  to  call  for  orders  at  Falmouth  or  elsewhere,  and  owners 
had  been  advised  to  hasten  the  departure  of  ships  lying  in  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  harbours.  Nearly  a hundred  steamers,  however, 
were  unable  to  clear  from  the  Baltic  before  the  night  of  4th  August, 
after  which  the  presence  of  strong  German  forces  in  the  Kattegat 
rendered  their  escape,  for  the  time  being,  impossible. 

The  aggregate  tonnage  thus  immobilized  in  German,  Russian, 
and  Swedish  ports,  though  it  amounted  to  over  450,000  gross,  was 
small  in  comparison  with  the  total  volume  of  British  shipping. 
To  individual  shipowners,  however,  the  loss  was  serious,  esj^ecially 
to  the  owners  of  Baltic  ships,  who  were  obliged  to  make  remittances 

^ See  Fayle,  Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  i,  pp.  33-4,  54-6  ; Archibald  Hurd,  The  Merchant 
Navy,  vol.  i,  London,  1921,  pp.  130-2. 
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for  tlieir  iipkeeji,  with  little  or  no  hope  of  any  compensating 
earnings. 

Less  injurious  to  the  shipowner,  but  of  still  greater  effect  on 
the  supply  of  tonnage  for  commercial  purposes,  and  productive 
of  consequences  by  which  the  course  of  the  war  was  to  be  deeply 
affected,  were  the  demands  of  the  British  Admiralty  itself.  On 
3rd  August  a Proclamation  was  issued  authorizing  the  Admiralty, 
in  view  of  the  national  emergency,  to  requisition  ships  as  transports 
and  naval  auxiliaries,^  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
requirements  of  the  fighting  services  far  exceeded  anything  known 
in  previous  wars.  Eor  the  transj)ort  of  the  British  Expeditionary 
h'oi'ce  alone,  some  250  steamers  were  required,  and  including 
.Armed  Merchant  Cruisers,  Boarding  and  Examination  Steamers, 
Mine  Carriers,  Elect  Messengers,  Ammunition  and  Supply  Ships, 
Colliers,  Oilers,  Trooj)  Ships,  Hospital  Ships,  and  Store  Shi])s,  the 
total  number  of  steamers  in  naval  or  military  employment  rose 
rapidly  to  over  a thousand,  representing  an  aggregate  of  4,000,000 
tons  gross. 

The  dislocation  caused  by  the  diversion  of  so  large  a volume 
of  shipj)ing  from  commercial  eni])loyment  to  war  service  was 
greatly  accentuated  by  the  inevitable  haste  with  which  the 
o])cration  was  carried  out.  No  commercial  considerations  could 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  })assage  of  the  Expeditionary 
h'orce  or  the  ecpiipment  of  the  Navy  with  the  auxiliaries  it  re- 
cpiired.  So  far  as  possible,  the  Admiralty  Transj)ort  Department 
endeavoured  to  select  ships  that  could  be  withdrawn  with  a 
minimum  of  inconvenience  ; but  availability  and  suitability  were, 
naturally  and  ])roperly,  the  ])redominant  considerations,  and  it 
inevitably  followed  that  many  liners  were  taken  up  whose  sailing 
date  had  already  been  fixed,  and  that  many  freighters  with  cargoes, 
or  part  cai’goes,  already  on  board  were  forced  into  service.  A great 
deal  of  confusion  was  the  result,  for  it  was  not  always  possible  to 
discharge  such  goods  before  the  vessel  entered  on  her  new  employ- 
ment ; nor  was  it  easy,  when  mixed  cargoes  had  been  transferred 
to  substituted  vessels,  to  keep  track  of  individual  j)arcels.  Jt  was 
a term  of  the  engagement  of  the  ships  that  the  owners  should  be 

^ No.  1247  of  1914,  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation,  p.  38C.  For  the  terms  of 
requisition  see  Chapter  V,  post. 
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indemnified  against  third-party  claims  ; but  the  worry  and  dis- 
location of  business  was  considerable,  both  to  shi])owners  and 
merchants,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  criticism  as  to  the  action 
of  the  Transport  Department  in  taking  laden  ships,  or  shij)s  fixed 
for  a voyage,  when  equally  suitable  vessels  free  from  commitments 
were  readily  available.  A certain  amount  of  this  criticism  was 
undoubtedly  justified,  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  more  thorough 
preparation  before  the  war,  some  of  the  dislocation  might  have 
been  avoided  ; but  in  many  instances  the  critics  appear  to  have 
overlooked  the  rapidity  with  which  the  crisis  had  developed,  and 
the  extreme  pressure  under  which  the  small  staff  of  the  Transport 
Department  were  working  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  It  should 
be  said  that  in  very  few  instances  did  a sense  of  grievance  prevent 
the  shipow'iier  from  co-operating  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in 
bringing  his  vessel  forward  for  her  new  employment. 

Nor  was  it  only  ships  that  the  Admiralty  required.  On 
3rd  August  Proclamations  were  issued,  calling  up  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  and  Royal  Fleet  Reserve,^  and 
within  48  hours,  8,000  merchant  seamen  had  joined  the  Colours.^ 
This,  however,  was  a minor  complication  of  the  manning  problem 
com])ared  to  that  which  shipowners  had  ex])erienced  in  the  past, 
for  until  the  creation  of  a permanent  naval  establishment  in  1852 
the  Royal  Navy  had  obtained  the  whole  of  its  seamen  from  the 
same  source  as  merchant  shipping.  At  the  beginning  of  every  war, 
and  at  every  great  naval  crisis,  the  Mercantile  Marine  was  skimmed 
of  the  cream  of  its  personnel,  to  make  up  the  complements  of 
newly  commissioned  ships.  The  lure  of  prize-money  attracted 
many  men  to  frigates  commanded  by  officers  with  a reputation  for 
luck  and  daring,  bounties  were  offered  to  attract  men  into  the 
service,  the  press-gangs  ransacked  the  ports,  short-handed 
cruisers  stoj){)ed  merchantmen  at  sea  and  took  out  of  them  the 
pick  of  their  A.R.s.  How  serious  was  the  dislocation,  a single 
illustration  will  show.  On  1st  February  1741  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  all  shipping  in  British  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  the 
manning  of  the  fleet ; a petition  by  the  merchants  for  its  removal 


* Manual  of  Emergency  Legidation,  j>p.  200-7. 

^ Father  Hopkins,  O.S.P.,  National  Service  of  British  Seamen,  1914-19,  London, 
1920,  p.  130. 
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was  rejected  on  28th  March,  and  it  was  not  till  14th  April  that  it 
was  finally  lifted,  and  then  only  on  condition  that  the  ships  shonld 
give  up  one  man  in  every  four  for  the  King’s  service,  and  should 
engage  landsmen  in  the  [)roportion  of  one-third  of  their  crewd 

In  comparison  with  the  days  of  j)ress-gangs,  the  present  require- 
ments of  the  Admiralty  were  trifling,  but  the  sudden  withdrawal 
of  so  many  of  the  best  seamen  and  firemen  was  not  without 
appreciable  effect  on  the  manning  of  the  shij)s,  and  the  strain  on  the 
supply  of  officers  was  acutely  felt.  Of  163  navigating  officers  on 
the  books  of  the  Cunard  Company,  131  had  reported  for  mobiliza- 
tion by  the  end  of  1914.  The  Royal  Mail  Company  had  between 
50  and  60  of  its  navigating  staff  called  up  ; their  Tamar  lost  her 
captain  and  all  three  deck  officers  ; the  Cardiganshire  had  only 
her  second  officer  left.'^  It  is  true  that  only  a portion  of  the  reser- 
vists were  required  for  completing  the  complement  of  ships  on  the 
{jei'inanent  Navy  List ; many  officers  and  men  were  allocated  to 
the  merchant  steamers  commissioned  as  naval  auxiliaries,  or  even 
to  transports  and  store-ships,  so  that  the  net  effect  on  the  manning 
of  ships  in  commercial  employment  was  less  than  the  figures  would 
suggest.  Nevertheless,  the  depletion  of  the  navigating  staffs,  and 
the  loss  of  experienced  men  from  the  lower  deck,  was  severely  felt 
throughout  the  war. 

A further  complication  of  the  manning  problem  was  the  loss 
of  some  9,()0()  seamen  of  enemy  extraction  who  had  been  serving  on 
Rritish  ships,  and  a reduction  in  the  supply  of  neutral  seamen  by 
mobilizations  in  Holland  and  Scandinavia,  and  by  the  cessation  of 
traffic  with  ports  such  as  Antwer))  and  Hamburg,  where  many  of 
these  men  had  been  signed  on.  So  great,  however,  was  the  decline 
in  traffic  that  no  very  serious  shortage  was  exjierienced  until  a 
later  period  of  the  war,  and  all  told,  the  reduction  in  the  supjily 
of  seamen  affected  the  working  of  the  ships  less  than  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Office  demands  on  the  accommodation  and  facilities  of 
the  [)orts. 

'I’he  effect  of  these  demands  was  really  serious.  Ports  such  as 
Immingham,  Harwich,  Dover,  Newhaven,  and  Southampton, 

* Rear-Admiral  II.  \V.  Richmond,  The  Navy  in  the  War  of  1739— IS,  Cambridge, 
1921,  vol.  i,  i)[).  142-9. 

* Archibald  Hurd,  .4  Merchant  Fleet  at  War,  Loudon,  1920,  p.  12  ; H.  VV.  Leslie, 
The  Royal  Mail  War  Hook,  Loudon,  1920,  p.  10. 
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selected  as  naval  or  military  bases,  were  at  once  closed,  wholly  or 
in  part,  to  commercial  traffic,  and  at  others,  such  as  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  Avonmouth,  a large  proportion  of  the  berth,  dock,  and 
warehouse  accommodation  was  set  aside  for  naval  or  military  use. 
Of  the  closed  ports,  several  were  engaged  chiefly  in  the  short -sea 
trades,  and  the  Continental  traffic  was  so  hard  hit  by  the  war  that 
their  loss  could  be  the  more  easily  borne  ; but  the  fine  new  port 
of  Immingham  presented  great  possibilities  for  ocean  traffic,  and 
the  closing  of  Southampton  was  a very  serious  matter  for  the  liner 
trades,  as  it  was  the  British  terminal  of  the  LTnion-Castle  Line,  the 
chief  company  in  the  South  African  trade,  and  of  the  main  services 
of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  the  Cunard  Canadian 
service,  and  other  important  lines. 

All  round  the  coast,  too,  the  requirements  of  harbour  defence 
and  of  the  examination  service  interfered  with  the  ordinary  course 
of  navigation.  Certain  of  the  channels  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames 
and  elsewhere  were  closed  to  merchant  shipping,  buoys  and  lights 
were  removed  or  altered  ; on  the  East  Coast  ships  were  forbidden 
to  leave  or  enter  the  ports  at  night.  Further,  though  no  voyages 
were  officially  prohibited,  the  power  of  refusing  insurance  under 
the  State  Scheme  was  used  to  prevent  ships  from  sailing  on  those 
considered,  from  time  to  time,  to  be  exceptionally  dangerous. 
Apart  from  this  control  of  shipping  movements,  the  necessary 
restrictions  on  the  export  of  goods  in  the  contraband  categories,  or 
required  for  war  j)urposes,  hampered  the  revival  of  the  Continental 
trade. 

There  were,  of  course,  many  among  the  ships  diverted  from  the 
Baltic  and  North  Sea,  in  addition  to  those  bound  to  Germany 
direct,  that  were  carrying  cargoes  or  part  cargoes  consigned  to 
enemy  firms,  and  such  goods,  whether  contraband  or  no,  were 
liable  to  confiscation.  By  January  1915  the  list  of  British  ships 
whose  cargoes,  or  part  thereof,  had  been  seized  on  suspicion  of 
enemy  ownership  included  some  350  vessels.  The  majority  of  the 
ships  themselves  were  not  detained  ; but  in  some  instances  serious 
delays  were  caused.  The  question  of  freight,  too,  gave  rise  to  con- 
siderable difficulties.  In  condemning  the  goods,  it  was  the  practice 
of  the  Court  to  allow,  out  of  the  proceeds,  the  shipowner’s  claim  for 
freight,  and  when  goods  were  released  on  grounds  of  policy,  as  to 
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Allied  ship{)ers,  the  owner’s  lien  was  carefully  preserved  ; but 
since  the  voyage  had  been  interru])ted,  and  the  ship])ing  documents 
were  no  longer  valid,  it  was  often  difficult  to  determine  the  amount. 
As  a general  principle,  Sii‘  Samuel  Evans,  President  of  the  Court, 
laid  down  that  the  oAvner  should  receive  such  freight  as  was  ^ fair 
and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  ’,  having  regard  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  voyage  had  been  made,  to  any  special  charges 
incurred,  and  to  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  cargo  from  carriage  up 
to  the  moment  of  seizure.  On  the  other  hand,  he  decided  that  the 
owners  had  no  legal  rights  to  compensation  for  any  inconvenience 
or  delay  attributable  to  the  detention  and  seizure,  which  must  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  general  burden  imposed  by  a state  of  war. 
Only  in  a few  instances  was  comj)ensation  authorized  in  resj)ect  of 
exceptional  delays,  as  where  a shij)  was  employed  as  a floating 
warehouse  for  j)rize  cargo  awaiting  a more  favourable  market. 
Such  j)ayments  were  made  ex  gratia,  and  it  should  be  added  that 
they  were  authorized  exj)iessly  on  the  ground  of  the  ‘ friendly 
co-operation  between  the  owners  and  the  Crown  ’ and  the  general 
desire  shown  by  shipowners  to  assist  the  Admiralty  Marshal  in 
disposing  of  the  goods  to  the  best  advantage. ^ 

The  ])roportion  of  shipping  affected  either  by  these  incon- 
veniences or  by  the  restrictions  on  the  Continental  trade  was,  of 
course,  comparatively  small ; but  in  addition  to  the  naval  and 
military  demands  on  tonnage,  man-])ower,  and  port  facilities, 
there  were  many  consequences  of  the  war  that  were  universally 
felt.  On  all  ocean  voyages  ships  were  advised  by  the  Admiralty 
to  reduce  the  brilliancy  of  the  lights  shown  at  night,  to  abandon 
the  normal  tracks,  to  make  as  much  use  as  possible  of  territorial 
waters,  and  to  traverse  defiles  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  While 
these  instructions  were  well  conceived  from  the  point  of  view  of 
safety,  they  added  to  the  difficvdties  of  navigation,  and  their 
interpretation  often  threw  a heavy  responsibility  on  the  masters. 
'I’o  the  owner,  deviation  represented  an  addition  to  the  length,  and 
therefore  to  the  cost  of  the  voyage. 

Running  expenses,  too,  increased  appreciably.  Insurance 
against  war  risks  had  to  be  paid  for,  wages  advanced,  the  piice 

* Lbryd's  Reports  of  Prize  Cases,  vol.  i,  The  Juno,  at  p.  189  ; vol.  ii,  The  Cumberland, 
at  pp.  192-3  ; The  lola,  at  pp.  307-8  ; The  Corsican  Prince,  at  pp.  198-218. 
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of  stores  rose,  and  the  cost  of  bunkers  was  raised  both  by  the  great 
Admiralty  demand  for  coal  and  by  the  depletion  of  stocks  at  the 
bunker  dejDots  abroad,  due  to  restrictions  on  export  from  Great 
Britain.  The  liner  companies  met  the  situation  by  imposing  all- 
round surcharges  on  their  goods  and  passenger  tariffs,  but  to  the 
tramp- owner  the  increase  in  working  expenses  was  a serious  matter, 
for  the  demand  for  shipping  lagged  far  behind  the  supply,  and  the 
position  of  the  owner  on  the  freight  markets  was  very  weak. 

This  lack  of  demand  arose  not  so  much  from  any  fear  of  losing 
the  goods  entrusted  to  the  ships — for  the  State  Insurance  Scheme 
covered  cargoes  as  well  as  hulls,  and  the  actual  losses  at  sea  during 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  war  were  unexpectedly  small — 
as  from  the  effects  of  the  universal  financial  crisis  precipitated  by 
the  war,  which  proved  far  more  difficult  to  shake  off  than  the  fear 
of  capture.  Even  when  the  banks  and  exchanges  reopened,  it 
inevitably  took  some  time  for  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  new  conditions.  At  one  stroke  the  seaborne  trade  of 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Belgium  had  been  wiped  off  the 
commercial  map.  The  whole  energies  of  France  were  concentrated 
on  resistance  to  the  tide  of  invasion  that  had  already  rolled  over 
her  chief  industrial  districts.  Russian  trade  was  restricted  by  the 
German  command  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  closing 
of  the  Dardanelles,^  to  the  narrow  channels  provided  by  the  White 
Sea  and  Siberian  ports.  Throughout  the  whole  world  shippers 
were  compelled  to  seek  new  markets  to  replace  those  now  closed 
to  them  ; importers  were  obliged  to  look  for  new  sources  of  supply. 
In  the  long  run,  the  two  tendencies  to  some  extent  cancelled  out ; 
but  the  necessary  readjustments  were  not  to  be  effected  in  a week, 
or  in  a month. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  network  of  international  credit  was 
too  complex  and  too  delicate  for  even  those  trades  not  directly 
affected  by  the  war  to  escape  the  consequences  of  so  violent  a 
disturbance.  The  shipment  of  maize  from  Argentina  was  paralysed 
by  financial  difficulties  due  to  the  dependence  of  shippers  on 
German  financial  houses  who  were  now  cut  off  from  their  resources. 


1 The  DardanelleB  were  not  finally  closed  to  traffic  till  27  September,  but  the  attitude 
of  the  Turkish  Authorities  had  from  the  first  been  such  as  to  prevent  all  chartering 
for  Black  Sea  ports. 
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and  for  some  weeks  4(X),(X)0  tons  of  shipping  suitable  for  the 
carriage  of  grain  lay  idle  in  the  Plate  ports.  In  India  the  demand 
for  cotton  goods  was  checked  by  the  restriction  of  credit  arising 
from  the  loss  of  the  German,  Austrian,  and  Belgian  markets,  and 
the  diminution  of  French  })urchases.  Chinese  merchants  found 
their  capital  locked  up  in  the  rich  cargoes  of  German  liners 
blockaded  in  Far  Eastern  ports,  and  were  thus  obliged  to  reduce 
their  own  orders  in  Europe  and  America. ^ 

'riiese  are  hut  a few  leading  examples  of  a dislocation  that  was 
everywhere  felt,  and  was  accentuated  by  the  violent  fluctuations 
of  the  foreign  exchanges  and  by  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  the 
probable  effect  of  the  war  on  prices.  In  the  grain  markets, 
particularly,  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether  it  would  or  would  not 
be  possible  to  ship  the  balance  of  the  Black  Sea  surplus  rendered 
merchants  reluctant  to  undertake  future  commitments.  It  was 
by  the  difhculty  of  obtaining  cargoes  that  the  volume  of  trade  was 
reduced  ; not  by  the  unwillingness  of  shipowners  to  send  their 
ships  to  sea,  nor  by  any  reluctance  of  officers  and  crews  to  face  the 
risks  of  war. 

4'he  liner  services,  to  whom  regularity  of  sailing  was  a matter 
both  of  })ride  and  of  vital  interest,  were  naturally  the  first  to 
recover  from  the  shock.  Their  recovery  was,  indeed,  remarkable, 
when  the  difficulties  under  which  they  laboured  are  considered. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  they  were  especially  affected  by  the 
(idling  up  of  the  .Naval  Reserves,  and  the  burden  of  requisitioning 
fell  ecpially  heavily  upon  them.  Their  largest  and  fastest  vessels 
were  at  once  taken  up  as  Armed  iMerchant  Cruisers,  and  the  trans- 
port of  the  Expeditionary  Force  called  for  a large  ])rovision  of 
passenger  tonnage.  During  August  the  Royal  .Mail  Steam  Packet 
(Company  alone  had  10  ships  taken,  out  of  28  vessels  of  12  knots 
and  u))wards  in  their  fleet.  Of  13  Cunarders  due  to  sail  on 
dates  ranging  from  1st  August  to  5th  September  inclusive,  6 were 
withdrawn  to  act  as  cruisers  or  transports.  By  the  end  of  August 
every  shij)  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company’s  trans- 
pacific service  had  been  requisitioned. 

* See  freight  market  reports  and  Consular  Reports,  especially  Lloyd's  List,  8,  19 
September,  1,  31  October  1!)14  (Plate),  17  Soj)temb(U’  1914  (Shanghai),  19  September 
1914  (Rangoon),  29  September  1914  (Calcutta),  12  October  1914  (Hong  Kong);  Con- 
sular Reports,  A.S.  6480,  Sharujhai. 
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The  withdrawal  of  a big  passenger  liner  announced  to  sail  on 
a scheduled  date  was  no  light  matter.  If  possible,  dates  must  be 
kept,  approximately  if  not  absolutely,  and  the  requisitioned  vessel 
replaced  by  another  unit  of  the  company’s  fleet  or  by  a chartered 
substitute.  When  a substitute  had  been  secured,  not  only  must 
cargo  be  transferred,  but  passengers  to  the  number  perhaps  of 
many  hundreds  must  be  warned,  equivalent  accommodation 
allotted  to  them  in  the  new  ship,  and  new  tickets  made  out.  If 
the  day  or  hour  of  sailing  had  been  altered,  arrangements  must 
be  made  with  the  railway  companies  for  a corresponding  alteration 
in  the  special  trains.  Where  the  port  of  departure  had  been  closed, 
as  at  Southampton,  inquiries  must  be  made  by  wire  or  telephone 
as  to  the  accommodation  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  the  whole 
business  routine  rearranged  accordingly.  Late  into  the  night 
the  office  staffs  worked  with  feverish  energy,  and  the  narrow 
limits  within  which  dislocation  was  kept  bore  striking  testimony 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  organization  built  up  by  the  companies. 
The  outward  sailings  of  the  North  Atlantic  lines  were  run  approxi- 
mately to  schedule  almost  from  the  first ; indeed,  of  the  thirteen 
Cunard  sailings  already  referred  to,  eight  were  performed  by  the 
original  or  a substituted  vessel  on  the  date  announced,  and  three 
others  after  a short  delay.  The  passenger  sailings  of  the  Royal 
Mail  to  South  America  were  resumed  with  the  departure  of  the 
Alcantara  on  28th  August,  the  operations  of  the  line  being  trans- 
ferred from  Southampton  to  London  and  Liverpool ; and  by  the 
beginning  of  September  the  majority  of  the  big  companies  in  the 
Indian,  Far  Eastern,  Australasian,  and  African  trades  were  able 
to  announce  sailings  on  more  or  less  normal  lines. 

For  tramp  shipping,  recovery  was  a slower  process.  The 
cancellation  of  charters  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  suspension  of 
all  chartering  for  the  Black  Sea  and  Baltic,  and  the  great  all-round 
diminution  in  Continental  business  hit  the  tramp-owner  very  hard. 
Especially  severe  was  the  blow  to  the  coal  trade,  which  had  pro- 
vided the  trani})s  with  the  bulk  of  their  outward  cargoes.  In 
August  19L3  Germany,  Russia,  and  Belgium  had  taken  between 
them  1,716,000  tons,  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the  total  shipments,  and 
the  sudden  wiping  out  of  this  demand  threw  a large  amount  of 
tonnage  on  to  the  owners’  hands.  Further,  with  a view  to  con- 
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serving  Admiralty  stocks  and  preventing  contraband  traffic, 
drastic  restrictions  were  at  first  placed  on  all  exjiorts  to  neutral 
countries  in  Europe,  and  though  these  were  lifted  on  2()th  August, 
the  effect  of  the  embargo  outlived  its  removal.  Since  the  Plate 
ports  were  aheady  over-sup{)lied  with  tonnage,  the  bulk  of  the 
surj)lus  shij)ping  thrown  on  the  market  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
found  its  way  to  [)orts  in  the  Ihiited  States  or  to  South  Wales,  and 
by  the  time  the  coal  embargo  was  removed,  the  accumulation  of 
shipping  at  the  Welsh  ports  was  far  greater  than  could  be  readily 
absorbed. 

North  xVmei’ica,  too,  was  glutted  witli  tonnage.  Although  the 
shipments  of  grain  rose  in  September  to  a very  high  figure,  the 
liners  were  able  to  take  care  of  a large  proportion  of  the  traffic.  The 
situation  was  somewhat  eased  in  the  latter  part  of  August  by  large 
exports  of  coal  fi-oin  Newport  News  to  Italy  and  South  America, 
where  the  restriction  on  shipments  from  the  ITiiited  Kingdom  had 
created  a scarcity,  but  this  was  only  a temjjoiary  alleviation,  and 
was  (juite  outweighed  by  the  total  extinction  of  cotton  chartering 
due  to  the  financial  crisis  and  the  stoj)])age  of  the  Continental  mills 
— the  liners  proving  cjnite  equal  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  British 
demand.! 

In  these  circumstances,  tramp-ship  owners  were  practically 
at  the  mercy  of  charterers.  They,  like  the  liner  companies,  had  at 
first  attempted  to  cover  by  an  advance  in  freights  the  increase  in 
running  expenses  arising  from  the  war.  Indeed,  the  high  freights 
demanded  ap[)ear  to  have  had  some  effect,  in  certain  directions,  in 
checking  the  revival  of  trade.  Within  two  or  three  weeks,  however, 
the  existence  of  a great  volume  of  surplus  shij)ping,  and  es])ecially 
the  accumulation  of  tonnage  on  the  Welsh  and  North  American 
markets,  began  to  tell  against  the  shi})owner,  and  freights  fell 
rapidly  to  a level  which  left  only  a bare  margin  on  the  running  of 
the  vessels,  or  even  involved  an  actual  loss.  In  Indian  waters 
a sh(  )rfage  of  tonnage  arising  from  the  interru{)tion  of  sailings  from 
Euroj)e  and  the  taking  up  of  a large  number  of  steamers  as  trans- 
ports was  reflected  in  high  freights,  and  in  some  other  quarters 
similar  conditions  produced  similar  resvdts  ; but  the  majority  of 

* Lloyd's  List,  15  So])teinber  1914  ; Morning  Post,  24,  29  August  1914  ; Consular 
Reports,  A. 8.  5548,  Savannah. 
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fixtures  in  the  Atlantic  and  general  trades  were  so  unremunerative 
that  many  shipowners  began  to  contemplate  laying  up  their  shijjs, 
on  arrival,  till  the  demand  should  again  become  effective. 

But  for  the  demands  of  the  Transport  Department  the  position 
must  have  been  much  worse,  and  so  far  from  requisitioning  being 
felt  as  a burden,  the  chance  of  naval  or  military  employment  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  many  owners,  even  though  the  conditions  of 
such  employment  remained  for  some  weeks  unsettled  ; but  by  the 
time  those  conditions  were  determined  the  situation  had  again 
changed,  and  this  time  in  favour  of  the  shipowner.  The  removal 
of  the  coal  embargo  was  followed  by  a smart  recovery  in  exports  ; 
the  British  imports  of  grain  from  North  America  remained  at 
a high  level ; heavy  purchases  of  sugar  were  made  in  Java  and 
the  West  Indies,  to  replace  the  supplies  of  Continental  beet ; and 
with  the  passing  of  the  initial  financial  crisis,  the  shipment  of 
maize  from  the  Plate  went  forward  steadily.  With  so  much 
tonnage  withdrawn  from  commercial  employment,  the  effect  of 
this  reviving  demand  was  speedily  felt,  and  by  the  end  of  October 
the  tendency  of  the  freight  markets  was  distinctly  in  an  upward 
direction.  Before  following  the  course  of  freights,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  say  something  of  the  scheme  of  State  Insurance  which 
enabled  the  revival  of  demand  to  make  itself  effectively  felt,  and 
of  the  terms  granted  to  the  owners  of  requisitioned  ships. 


CHAPTER  IV 


Tin:  STATE  INSURANCE  SCHEME 

Severe  as  was  the  shock  to  the  freight  markets,  we  have  seen 
that  tlie  outbreak  of  war  produced  no  general  })aralysis  of  British 
shipj)ing.  In  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  during  four  and 
a half  years  of  persistent  attack  on  commerce,  as  persistently 
defied,  it  is  dillicult  to  realize  how  great  an  achievement  this 
involved,  or  how  real  and  acute  was  the  danger  of  an  initial  break- 
down. It  had  been  confidently  predicted  for  many  years  before 
the  war  that  such  a break-down  would  follow  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  in  order  to  understand  how  narrowly 
the  danger  was  esca}>ed,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  ground  of 
these  wides})read  apprehensions. 

d’he  chief  threat  to  British  ship])ing,  according  to  some  late 
nineteenth-centuiy  writers,  was  the  immunity  bestowed  by  the 
Declaration  of  Baris  on  belligerent  goods  in  neutral  bottoms. 
This,  they  considered,  would  lead  to  so  marked  a preference  being 
given  by  ship{)ers  to  neutrals  that  British  owners  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  cargoes  and  would  hasten  to  sell  their  ships  to  neutral 
purchasers.  In  support  of  their  contentions  they  cited  the 
expei'ience  of  the  American  Civil  War,  when,  as  a result  of  the 
depredations  of  Confederate  cruisers,  no  fewer  than  751  ships, 
representing  about  one-fiffh  of  the  foreign-going  tonnage  under  the 
American  Hag,  were  transferred  to  British  register  in  the  course  of 
four  years. 

It  seems  that  at  one  time  some  leading  British  shipowners  did 
actually  contemplate  taking  this  course  in  the  event  of  war.  They 
appear  to  have  anticipated  little  diniculty  in  obtaining  a subse- 
(juent  re-transfer  of  the  vessels  ; but  the  critics  of  the  Declaration  of 
Bai'is  pointed  out  that  a carrying  trade  once  lost  was  not  so  easily 
regained,  and  that  a wholesale  transfer  of  shipping  as  the  result 
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of  war  might  prove  the  death-blow  to  British  supremacy  at  sea. 
Tlie  whole  idea  was,  in  point  of  fact,  fantastic.  The  transfer  of 
modern  shipping— especially  of  liner  fleets — on  so  vast  a scale 
presented  insuperable  practical  difficulties,  and  it  was  quite 
certain  that  a strong  belligerent  would  refuse  to  recognize  bogus 
transfers,  or  even  bona-fide  sales  effected  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
escaping  capture.  In  denying  the  validity  of  such  sales.  Article  56 
of  the  Declaration  of  London  was  merely  giving  expression  to 
the  view  already  taken  by  all  leading  international  jurists.  Even 
when  the  proposal  was  first  mooted,  the  weight  of  expert  opinion 
was  altogether  against  the  possibility  of  any  large  proportion  of 
British  shipping  finding  shelter  under  neutral  flags.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  always  evident  that  neutral  shipping  itself  was 
incapable  of  taking  over  the  enormous  volume  of  trade  carried  in 
British  ships.  The  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  food  and 
raw  materials  must  therefore  depend  on  the  ability  of  British 
shijiping  to  maintain  its  own  normal  activities.^ 

Had  any  large  proportion  of  British  shipping  been  laid  up  for 
some  months  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  either  through  the  in- 
adequacy of  naval  ])rotection  or  through  financial  difficulties, 
many  owners  would,  no  doubt,  have  attempted  to  sell  their  ships 
abroad.  It  may,  however,  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  sales 
actually  effected  would  have  comprised  only  a small  part  of  the 
tonnage  on  the  Register,  and  would  have  been  insufficient  to 
enable  even  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  country  to  be  satis- 
fied by  cargoes  under  neutral  flags.  In  the  events  which  happened, 
the  only  important  transfers  that  took  place  during  the  first 
twelve  months  of  hostilities  were  of  vessels  the  beneficial  ownership 
of  which  was  already  in  foreign  hands. 

The  legal  position  relating  to  the  ownership  of  British  ships 
was  somewhat  anomalous.  According  to  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Acts,  no  foreigner  could  own  a vessel  on  British  Register ; but  under 
British  Comjmny  Law,  any  company  incorporated  in  the  United 


^ Vice-Admiral  P.  H.  Colomb,  Essays  on  Naval  Defence,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1896, 
Chap.  VI  (written  in  1887) ; Article  on  ‘ Naval  Defence  ’,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  October 
1888;  J.  Russel  Soley,  ‘The  Effect  on  American  Commerce  of  an  Anglo-Continental 
W'ar  ’,  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  vol.  vi,  no.  5,  November  1889  ; Sir  George  Clarke  (now 
Lord  Sydenham)  and  James  R.  Thursfield,  The  Navy  and  the  Nation,  Loudon,  1897, 
pp.  105-117. 
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Kingdom  was  regarded  as  possessing,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
status  of  a British  subject.  Many  foreign  firms  and  corporations 
had  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  to  acquire  a controlling  interest 
in  British  shipping  companies,  or  to  create  subsidiary  companies  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  for  the  purpose  of  running  ships  under  the 
British  dag,  and  such  vessels  were  accorded  all  the  privileges  and 
were  subject  to  all  the  obligations  of  British  ships.  The  Board  of 
Trade,  however,  claimed  a right  to  cancel  the  registry  of  any  ship 
not  bona-fide  British  owned,  and  in  1902,  when  the  International 
^Mercantile  IMarine  Company  of  New  Jersey  acquired  a controlling 
interest  in  the  White  Star,  Atlantic  Transport,  Leyland,  and 
Dominion  Lines,  the  Board  used  this  threat  to  obtain  an  agreement 
providing  that  the  original  companies  should  be  kept  alive,  with 
a majority  of  British  subjects  on  their  directorates.^ 

'I’liere  were,  in  fact,  several  ships  on  the  Register,  the  real 
owners  of  which  were  German  subjects  ; but  no  attempt  was  made, 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  to  confiscate  these  ships  or  to  prevent 
them  from  trading,  subject  to  satisfactory  guarantees  against 
remittances  by  the  British  to  the  German  companies.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Prize  (’ourt,  however,  expressly  reserved  his  opinion  as 
to  the  obligation  of  the  Court  to  recognize  the  British  nationality 
of  the  vessel.  At  a later  date  the  House  of  Lords  decided  that, 
where  the  o[)erations  of  a company  incorporated  in  Great  Britain 
were  comjJetely  controlled  from  Germany,  its  enemy  character 
might  be  assumed,  and  following  this  decision  the  Prize  Court 
condemned  two  or  three  vessels  whose  status  was  affected.- 

A more  serious  problem  was  that  of  the  numerous  vessels  run 
by  subsidiary  conq)anies  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  Standard 
Oil  Company,  the  United  Fruit  Company,  and  other  American 
Corporations.  In  all,  it  was  calculated  that  about  180  steamers, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  800,000  gross,  might  be  affected,^ 
and  as  such  ships  were  liable  both  to  capture  by  the  enemy  and 
to  re(juisition  by  the  British  Government,  there  was,  undoubtedly, 
a strong  inducement  to  take  advantage  of  the  new  law  admitting 
foreign-built  vessels  to  United  States  registiy.  During  the  first  few 

* Sir  Douglas  Owen,  Ocean  Tnule  and  Shipping,  pp.  OO-l. 

Lloyd's  Reports  of  Prize  Cases,  vol.  ii,  The.  Tomnii  and  Rothersand,  at  p.  41  ; The 
Poona,  at  j)p.  liO.'i— t ; vol.  v,  The  Tudno,  pp.  198-212  ; The  Michigan,  pp.  421-3. 

“ The  Times,  20  August  1914. 
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weeks  of  tlie  war,  over  a score  of  steamers,  aggregating  some  100,000 
tons  gross,  were  actually  transferred  by  the  United  Fruit  Company 
from  their  subsidiary,  the  Tropical  Fruit  Steamship  Company  of 
Glasgow,  to  single-ship  corporations  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  formed  the  United  States  Steel 
Products  Company  to  take  over  nine  vessels  hitherto  run  under  the 
British  flagd 

Many  American  owners  were,  however,  unwilling  or  unready 
to  run  their  ships  under  the  United  States  flag,  and  before  the 
transfer  of  tonnage  reached  serious  proportions,  the  danger  had 
been  met  by  a measure  of  more  general  application  to  which  we 
shall  refer  later.^  Apart  from  these  transfers  to  the  United  States 
flag,  there  were  few  sales  of  shipping  to  foreigners  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  war,  as  the  dislocation  of  trade  and  the  conse- 
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quent  slump  in  freights  discouraged  the  Scandinavian  and  other 
buyers  who  formed  the  normal  market  for  second-hand  tonnage. 

The  real  danger  had  always  been,  not  the  likelihood  of  any 
large  proportion  of  British  shipping  passing  under  other  flags,  but 
the  probability  of  a general  paralysis  of  its  activities,  temporary, 
but  uncertain  in  duration.  Oifly  a few  months  before  the  crisis 
of  August  1914  an  eminent  authority  had  written  that,  in  the 
event  of  war,  ^ The  world’s  commerce  will  be  instantaneously 
held  up,  wherever  to  take  or  keep  the  sea  will  involve  the  risk  of 
capture  or  destruction  ’,  and  again,  ‘ The  outbreak  of  war  will  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  holding  up  of  a very  large  proportion, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  Avheat  on  the  way  to  us 

These  apprehensions  were  based  on  the  admitted  facts  that  no 
degree  of  naval  protection  could  secure  immunity  from  loss  and 
that  the  risk  run  by  the  individual  ship  could  not  be  accurately 
measured.  Risks,  indeed,  were  inseparable  from  the  shipping 
industry,  as  may  be  seen  by  a glance  at  any  marine  insurance 
policy,  with  its  formidable  list  of  ‘ Adventures  and  Perils  which  we 
the  Assurers  are  content  to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us  in  this 
Voyage  ’ ; but  long  experience  had  enabled  them  to  be  computed 
with  reasonable  accuracy,  and  they  could  consequently  be  covered 

1 Lloyd's  List,  12  September  1914  ; Lloyd's  Register  Booh,  1914-15,  1915-16. 

“ See  p.  1 23  post. 

® Sir  Douglas  Owen,  Ocean  Trade  and  Shipping,  pp.  207,  217. 
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by  insurance  at  a moderate  premium.  Witli  war  risks  it  was  not  so, 
and  from  the  majority  of  modern  policies  all  consequences  of 
hostilities  were  expressly  excluded. 

d'liis  aversion  of  the  insurance  markets  to  war  risks  was  a 
modern  development,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  conditions 
of  warfare  had  changed  so  greatly  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
as  to  render  past  experience  worthless  in  the  computation  of  risks, 
while  the  value  of  individual  ships  and  cargoes  had  increased  so 
enoi-mously  that  miscalculation  might  well  be  ruinous  in  its  con- 
sequences. For  the  same  reason  there  was  httle  likelihood  of  the 
shij)owners  running  their  vessels  uninsured.  A single  total  loss 
would  put  the  small  owner  out  of  business,  and  even  to  the  big 
liner  companies  the  loss  of  two  or  three  uninsured  vessels  would 
have  conse(|uences  which  the  Directors,  as  trustees  for  the  share- 
holders, could  hardly  be  expected  to  face. 

Even  if  the  ships  continued  to  run,  it  was  doubtful  whether 
they  would  obtain  cargoes.  The  transactions  engaged  in  by 
modern  merchants  were  enormously  greater,  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  their  own  ca{)ital,  than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
neither  buyer  nor  seller  could  have  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
delivery  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  shipment  (or  their  placing  on  the 
rail  thereto)  and  their  receij)t  by  the  consumer,  but  for  the  assis- 
tance of  the  great  banking  and  financial  houses,  who  were  willing, 
for  a consideration,  to  ' finance  the  goods  in  transit  ’,  that  is  to  say, 
to  advance  the  purchase  price,  on  the  security  of  the  shipping 
documents.  Of  these  shij)ping  documents  the  policy  of  marine 
insurance  was  an  essential  part ; but  from  the  policy  on  the  goods, 
as  from  the  policy  on  the  ship,  war  risks  were  excluded,  and  in  the 
absence  of  insiu’ance  against  war  risks,  even  the  great  resources  of 
the  financial  houses  would  hardly  permit  them  to  undertake  the 
venture. 

'I'here  was  thus  a grave  danger  that  the  movement  of  British 
shipping  woidd  be  l)rought  to  something  like  a general  standstill 
by  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  hold-up  would,  no  doubt,  be  tem- 
j)orary,  for  public  spirit  or  the  prospect  of  high  profits  would  pro- 
bably induce  a few  of  the  richer  shipowners  and  merchants  to 
run  their  own  risks,  and  as  soon  as  experience  {)rovided  any  reason- 
able criterion  as  to  the  measure  of  those  risks,  insurance  facilities 
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would  gradually  become  available.  Even  a temporary  hold-up, 
however,  held  possibilities  of  incalculable  disaster.  The  whole 
internal  economy  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  based  on  the  expecta- 
tion of  a continuous,  regular  stream  of  supplies  ; the  stocks  of 
many  essential  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  normally  held  in  the 
country  were  insufficient  for  more  than  a few  weeks’  supply,  and  a 
paralysis  of  shipping  lasting  for  even  a couple  of  months  must 
inevitably  lead  to  a serious  real  shortage,  and  an  even  more  serious 
shortage  due  to  panic  buying  and  hoarding. ^ 

It  was  obvious  too  that,  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
recovery,  the  premiums  on  both  ships  and  cargoes  were  likely  to 
be  fluctuating  and  high,  rendering  forward  contracts  difficult  and 
adding  greatly  to  the  cost  of  all  imported  commodities.  In  the 
days  of  sail,  premiums  had  frequently  risen,  in  the  more  dangerous 
trades,  to  12  or  15  per  cent,  with  convoy  and  20  per  cent,  without,^ 
and  the  effect  of  such  an  advance  would  be  more  serious  now  that 
so  large  a proportion  of  the  imports  consisted  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  than  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they  were  composed 
mainly  of  luxury  goods. 

For  these  reasons,  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon  and  other 
eminent  aiithorities  on  naval  warfare  had  urged  long  before  the 
war  that  the  State  itself  should  undertake  the  insurance  of  war 
risks. ^ In  1905  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  supply  of  Food  and 
Raw  Material  in  Time  of  War  strongly  recommended  the  adoption 
either  of  a system  of  State  Insurance  or  a gratuitous  guarantee  of 
indemnification,  and  in  1907  a Treasury  Committee,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  was  formed  to  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 

This  Committee  reported,  in  1908,  adversely  to  either  scheme. 
The  evidence  given  before  them  suggested  that  some,  at  least,  of 
the  leading  underwriters  were  confident  that  the  market  would  be 

' See  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Supply  of  Food  and  Raw  Material  in  Time 
of  War.  Cd.  2643,  1905. 

^ Clarke  and  Thursfield,  op.  cit.,  p.  112.  J.  T.  Danson,  Our  Next  War  in  its  Commer- 
cial Asjmt,  London,  1894,  gives  tables  of  premiums  for  1805,  1808,  and  1810-16,  based 
on  an  examination  of  underwriters’  books  for  those  periods.  These  show  cargo  premiums 
(including  marine  risk)  ranging  up  to  25  and  30  per  cent,  on  the  more  dangerous  routes, 
and  in  extreme  instances  to  50  per  cent.  See  also  George  Chalmers,  A n Estimate  of  the 
Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  new  edition,  London,  1804,  pp.  308-10. 

^ Clarke  and  Thursfield,  op.  cit.,  pp.  105-17  ; Colomb,  Essays  on  Naval  Defences, 
loc.  cit. 
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able  to  bear  the  strain  of  war,  and  apart  from  this  uncertainty  as 
to  the  necessity  of  State  support,  the  Committee  were  unable  to 
form  any  idea  as  to  the  extent  of  the  liability  which  the  State  would 
have  to  undertake,  or  to  devise  any  working  machinery  that  would 
give  adecpiate  guarantees  against  fraudulent  claimsd 

During  the  ])eriod  which  elapsed  between  the  signing  of  this 
report  and  the  outbreak  of  wai-,  tlie  situation  underwent  a very 
important  change.  In  the  first  place,  the  reluctance  of  the  under- 
writers to  carry  this  class  of  risk  became  more  clearly  marked. 
In  the  second  place,  the  principle  of  mutual  insurance  against  war 
risks  was  develojjed  by  the  shij)owners  to  an  extent  and  in  a 
manner  that  not  only  emphasized  the  danger  of  a hold-up  hut 
suggested  the  means  by  which  that  danger  might  he  overcome. 

So  early  as  1898  tlie  North  of  England  Protecting  and  Indem- 
nity Association  had  established  a separate  class  for  mutual 
insurance  against  war  risks  ; hut  it  was  not  till  1913  that  its 
example  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool  and 
London  War  Risks  Association  Ltd.,  and  the  London  Group  of 
War  Risks  Associations.-  Retween  them  these  three  organizations 
covered  about  70  ]>er  cent,  of  the  steamers  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  and  their  existence  and  regulations  profoundly  modified  the 
whole  problem  of  maintaining  the  flow  of  shipping  in  the  event 
of  war. 

d’he  main  object  of  the  Associations  was  to  cover  the  risks 
run  by  British  ships,  as  neutrals,  in  a war  between  two  foreign 
Powers,  risks  illustrated  by  the  loss  of  the  Knight  Commondcr 
and  othei-  vessels  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  The  shij)owners 
were  no  more  able  or  willing  than  the  underwriters  to  face  in 
anticipation  the  incalculable  risks  of  voyages  undertaken  during 
a wai‘  to  which  Great  Bi  itain  was  a party  ; but  it  was  a term  of  the 
}K)licy  that,  in  the  event  of  war  being  declared  by  or  against  Great 
Britain,  shij)s  then  actually  at  sea  should  be  held  covered  imtil 

* Report  of  Committee  on  National  Guarantee  for  the  War  Risks  of  Shipjnng,  Cd.  IIGI, 
1908  ; Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Appendices,  Cd.  41()2,  1908. 

^ The  London  (Jronp  compri.sed  : The  Britannia  Steam  Sliip  Insurance  Association, 
Ltd.  ; Tlie  London  Steam  Ship  Ownor.s’  Mutual  Insurance  Association,  Ltd.  ; The 
Newcastle  U'ar  Risks  Indemnity  Association,  Ltd.  ; The  Standard  Steam  Shij)  Owners’ 
Mutual  War  Ri.sks  Association,  Ltd.  ; 'I’ho  Sunderland  Steam  Ship  Mutual  War  Risks 
Association,  Ltd.  ; The  United  Kingdom  Mutual  War  Risks  Association,  Ltd.  ; The 
West  of  England  Mutual  War  Risks  Association,  Ltd. 
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their  arrival  at  the  nearest  port,  British  or  neutral,  in  which  it  was 
safe  to  lie.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  policy  was  rather  to  increase  than 
to  diminish  the  danger  of  shipping  being  held  up  abroad  at  the 
outset  of  a war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  Clubs  provided  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  two  main  difficulties  that  had  daunted 
the  Treasury  Committee.  It  enabled  the  values  on  risk  to  be 
accurately  estimated,  and  it  provided  a workable  machinery  for  the 
settlement  of  claims.  The  time  was  obviously  ripe  for  further  con- 
sideration of  the  problem,  and  on  7th  May  1913  the  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Asquith)  appointed  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
F.  Huth  Jackson,  a Director  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

‘ to  consider,  without  ])rejudice  to  the  question  of  policy,  whether  an 
administratively  practieable  scheme  can  be  devised  for  submission  to 
His  Majesty’s  Government,  w hich  will  secure  that,  in  case  of  war,  British 
steamshijis  shall  not  be  generally  laid  up,  and  that  oversea  commerce  shall 
not  be  interrupted  by  reason  of  inability  to  cover  the  war  risks  of  ships  and 
cargoes  by  insurance,  and  which  will  also  secure  that  the  insurance  rates 
shall  not  be  so  high  as  to  eause  an  excessive  rise  of  prices’. 

It  was  a term  of  the  reference  that  ‘ any  scheme  prepared  must  be 
on  the  basis  of  reasonable  contributions  being  paid  by  the  owners 
of  ships  and  cargoes  towards  the  cost  of  insurance  ’.  The  Com- 
mittee was  composed  of  men  of  great  note  in  the  shipping  and 
marine  insurance  world,  and  one  of  its  members  was  Sir  A.  Norman 
Hill,  who  was  not  only  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship 
Owners’  Association,  but  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Liver])ool 
and  London  War  Risks  Association. ^ 

In  a 'Memorandum  drawm  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  Committee 
by  Sir  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  insurance  of  hulls  should  be  dealt  wdth 
entirely  through  the  shipowners’  War  Risks  Associations,  and 
from  the  first  the  Sub-Committee  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  full  co-operation  of  the  Clubs  was  an  essential  factor  of 
any  practicable  scheme.  Thanks  to  Sir  Norman  Hill,  they  were 

^ Tlie  other  members  of  the  Committee  were  : Lord  Inchcape,  Chairman  of  tho 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Ship  Compaii}' ; Sir  Raymond  Beck,  Deputy-Chairman 
of  Lloyd’s ; and  Mr.  Arthur  Lindley,  a j)rominent  Average  Adjuster.  Tho  Secretary 
was  Captain  M.  P.  A.  Hankey  (now  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Maurice  Hankey),  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 
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able,  not  only  to  base  their  financial  calculations  on  figures  supplied 
by  the  Clubs,  but  to  adapt  their  draft  scheme  to  the  Club  rules, 
and  to  base  it  on  an  actual  partnership  between  the  Clubs  and  the 
State  in  the  business  of  hull  insurance.  This  scheme  was  submitted 
to  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Todd,  Secretary  to  the  North  of  England 
Association,  Mr.  II.  R.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  London  Group,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Gordon,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  and  was 
finally  end^odied  in  a rej)ort  presented  to  the  Government  on  fiOth 
April  19TL  As  regards  hulls,  its  principal  provisions  were,  brielly, 
as  follows  : 

Policies,  dlie  (jrovernment  should  make  arrangements  with 
the  existing  War  Risks  Associations  to  extend  their  standard  forms 
of  policy  to  cover  King’s  enemy  risks  on  all  voyages  current  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  uj)  to  the  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  her  original 
])ort  of  destination,  and  for  ten  clear  days  thereafter.  They  shoidd 
also  make  arrangements  with  these  Clubs,  or  with  any  similar 
bodies  approved  by  the  State,  to  issue  policies  in  an  approved 
form,  covering  similar  risks  on  all  voyages  undertaken  after  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

Warranty.  All  such  new  policies  were  to  contain  a warranty 
that  the  vessel  would  not  start  on  any  voyage  prohibited  by  the 
.Vdmiralty,  and  would  obey  orders  given  by  the  Admiralty  as  to 
routes,  ports  of  call,  and  stop{)ages.  The  policy  should  not,  how- 
ever, be  voided  by  disobedience  to  such  orders,  if  the  owners  could 
satisfy  the  Committee  of  the  Club  that  such  disobedience  happened 
without  privity  or  default  on  their  part. 

Losses.  The  State  should  reinsure  80  j)er  cent,  of  all  war  risks 
under  these  ap{)roved  j)olicies,  and  bear  four-fifths  of  the  loss  on 
any  voyage  eitlier  current  at  the  outbreak  of  war  or  subsequently 
undertaken.  The  remaining  one-fifth  of  the  risk  should  be  borne 
by  the  Clubs. 

Premiums.  No  premium  should  be  charged  on  })olicies  covering 
voyages  current  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  ( )n  all  subsequent  voyages 
premiums  should  be  charged  at  a rate  to  be  fixed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  State.  A Hoard  of  Expeits  should  be  appointed  to 
advise  the  State  as  to  rates  and  variations  of  premiums.  Four- 
fifths  of  all  premiums  received  should  be  taken  by  the  State  and 
one-tifth  by  the  Clubs. 
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Values.  The  basis  of  values  should  be  that  accepted  for  income- 
tax  purposes,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  cost  of  the  vessel  without 
allowance  for  alterations  or  additions,  less  depreciation  at  the  rate 
of  4 per  cent,  per  annum,  but  without  any  minimum  limit  per  ton. 

Management.  Apart  from  the  fixing  of  premiums,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  scheme  should  be  vested  in  the  Clubs  ; but  each  Club 
and  its  constitution  should  previously  be  approved  by  the  State, 
and  the  State  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee  of  each 
Club.  All  claims  should  be  dealt  with  and  settled  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Club  in  which  the  vessel  was  entered  ; but  in  the 
event  of  the  State’s  representative  objecting  to  a proposed  settle- 
ment, the  liability  of  the  State  under  the  policy  of  reinsurance 
should  be  settled  (failing  agreement  to  resort  to  arbitration)  by 
the  Courts  of  Law. 

All  expenses  of  management  were  to  be  borne  by  the  Clubs. 

Settlement  of  Claims.  In  the  event  of  loss  by  destruction  or 
capture,  the  liability  of  the  State  should  be  discharged  by  three 
equal  instalments  at  six,  nine,  and  twelve  months  from  the  date  of 
loss  or  capture,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  per  annum. 

AppUeability.  The  scheme  should  apply  only  to  vessels 
registered  in  the  Lhiited  Kingdom  and  entered  in  the  Clubs. 

In  respect  of  Cargoes,  it  was  necessary  to  make  different 
arrangements,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  existing  organization 
through  which  the  scheme  could  be  worked.  The  Committee  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  a State  Insurance  Office  should  be  opened 
for  the  insurance  against  war  risks  of  cargoes  shipped  after  the  out- 
break of  war,  the  State  running  the  whole  risk  and  taking  the  whole 
premium  on  cargoes  insured  with  such  office.  It  was  suggested 
further,  that  the  value  for  which  the  goods  were  insured  against 
marine  risks  should  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  insurance,  pro- 
vided that  the  marine  policies  were  effected  with  approved  and 
reputable  underwriters  or  insurance  companies.  State  insurance  of 
cargoes  actually  afloat  at  the  declaration  of  war  was  considered 
unnecessary,  as  the  insurance  of  the  ships  secured  delivery  of  the 
goods,  and  it  was  believed  that  the  market  could  take  care  of  the 
risks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  felt  it  impossible  to 
restrict  the  State  insurance  of  cargoes  to  British-owned  goods,  as 
many  cargoes  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  a 
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voyage,  and  it  was  often  difficult  to  say  who  was  the  owner,  at  any 
given  moment,  of  a cargo  afloat.  Further,  the  importance  of  the 
cross-voyages  between  foreign  ports  was  so  great,  both  financially 
and  as  a factor  in  the  suj)ply  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  State  insurance 
either  the  ships  engaged  in  such  voyages  or  their  neutral  cargoes. 
The  Committee  proposed,  however,  that  State  insurance  should 
be  strictly  confined  to  the  cargoes  of  ships  entered  in  the  aj)proved 
Associations,  and  thus  brought  under  the  control  of  the  State  as 
regards  their  voyages. 

In  estimating  the  total  liability  thus  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
State,  the  Committee  assumed  a loss  of  5 j)er  cent,  on  the  tonnage 
actually  engaged  in  foreign  trade  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  a 
further  loss  of  5 per  cent,  of  the  remaining  tonnage  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  war.  On  this  basis,  the  estimated  liability  worked 
out  at  £8,:3()7,000  on  hulls  and  £8,000,000  on  cargoes,  or  £16,1367,000 
in  all.  Of  the  hull  losses  £3,460,000  would  be  on  voyages  in  res])ect 
of  which  no  ])remium  was  received  ; but  the  Committee  estimated 
that,  provided  the  normal  rate  of  sailings  were  maintained,  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  losses  would  be  covered  by  an  average 
premium  of  1 ])er  cent.  j:>er  voyage  both  on  hulls  and  on  cargoes. ^ 

Although  this  report  had  been  presented  on  30th  April,  it  had 
not  yet  received  the  assent  of  the  Government  when  the  European 
crisis  arose.  In  fact,  the  Managers  of  the  War  Bisks  Associations 
were  informed,  so  late  as  30th  July,  that  it  was  not  proposed,  at  any 
rate  for  the  pi-esent,  to  bring  the  scheme  into  operation.  As  the 
crisis  developed,  it  soon  became  a])])arent  that  the  dangers  against 
which  the  scheme  was  intended  to  guard  were  by  no  means 
imaginaiy,  and  on  4th  August,  when  the  markets  re-oj)ened  after 
the  Bank  holiday  week-end,  war-risk  premiums  on  cargoes  rose  to 
10  and  even  15  per  cent.  By  this  time,  however,  the  ])osition  had 
been  secured.  The  iManagers  of  the  Associations,  wliose  anxiety 
was  acute,  had  been  in  constant  touch  with  the  Goveinment,  and 
at  midnight  on  Sunday,  2nd  August,  they  were  informed  that  the 
Government  had  decided  fo  adopt  and  act  on  the  Sub-Committee’s 

* Report  of  a Sub-Committee  of  the  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  on  the  Insurance  of 
British  Shipping  in  Time  of  War,  Cd.  7o(i0,  1914. 
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Report.  On  3rd  August  the  Board  of  Trade  initialed  a slip,  pro- 
visionally covering  the  huUs  of  the  entered  vessels  on  the  basis  of 
the  forms  of  policy  scheduled  to  the  report ; on  4th  August  the 
scheme  was  adopted  by  the  committees  of  the  Associations.  On 
the  same  day  the  report  was  published  in  the  press  and  submitted 
to  Parliament,  and  on  5th  August,  the  first  day  of  the  war,  the 
State  Insurance  Office  for  cargoes  was  opened.  By  6th  August, 
practically  all  the  liner  companies  that  had  hitherto  run  their  own 
risks  had  joined  one  or  other  of  the  three  great  approved  Associa- 
tions. The  agreements  necessary  for  giving  effect  to  the  scheme 
were  speedily  executed,  and  the  necessary  financial  sanction  was 
subsecpiently  given  by  the  Government  War  Obligations  Act, 
which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  27th  November  1914.^ 

The  scheme  as  thus  adopted  differed  only  very  slightly  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  Sub-Committee.  The  chief  modifications 
were  as  follows  : 

Warranty,  The  warranty  as  to  obedience  to  Admiralty  orders 
was  extended  to  all  Government  orders,  though  with  the  full 
benefit  of  the  proviso  as  to  breaches  committed  without  knowledge 
or  default  of  the  owners. 

Values.  In  the  original  agreement  between  the  Government 
and  the  Associations,  the  actual  entered  value  of  the  ships  was 
taken  as  the  basis  of  insurance  ; but  this  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied to  agree  with  the  Sub-Committee’s  suggestion — first  cost  less 
depreciation  at  4 per  cent. — with  a minimum,  however,  of  30s.  per 
gross  registered  ton. 

Settlement  of  Claims.  Wliile  the  Committee’s  recommendation 
was  accepted  as  to  dates  of  payment  under  the  policy,  it  was 
arranged  that,  as  between  the  Associations  and  the  State,  a run- 
ning account  of  premiums  and  losses  should  be  kept  and  the  balance 
settled  quarterly.  It  was  also  agreed  that,  while  the  Associations 
should  pay  all  ordinary  expenses  of  management,  the  State 
should  bear  a rateable  proportion  of  all  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nexion with  the  settlement  of  claims.^ 

^ 5 Geo.  V,  c.  11.  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation  Supplement  Eo.  2,  pp.  17-18. 

^ Texts  of  the  agreements  and  policies  were  issued  in  a Parliamentary  Paper,  Text 
of  Agreements  made  between  His  Majesty's  Government  and  the  War  Risks  Insurance 
Associatiotis,  Cd.  7838,  1915.  They  are  also  printed,  together  with  form  of  cargo  policy 
and  Explanatory  Memorandum  as  to  Cargo  Insurance,  in  the  Manual  of  Emergency 
Legislation,  Supplement  No.  3,  pp.  -113-56. 
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As  regards  the  rate  of  premium,  the  Sub-Committee  had 
recommended  the  fixing  of  differential  rates  for  hulls,  correspond- 
ing to  the  varying  degree  of  risk  on  voyages  in  different  zones. 
They  considered,  however,  that  the  cargo  premium  should  be  a 
flat  rate  a{)plicable  to  all  voyages,  as  this  would  greatly  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  scheme  on  the  cargo  side,  and  it  wovdd  always 
be  oj)en  to  merchants  to  cover  goods  on  the  safer  routes  in  the  oj)en 
market.  Tliey  recognized,  of  course,  that  this  would  inevitably 
lead  to  the  State  getting  the  worse  and  the  market  the  better 
risks  ; but  so  long  as  the  scheme  ensured  the  maintenance  of 
supplies  by  keeping  down  premiums  to  a reasonable  level,  this  was 
not  regarded  as  a valid  objection  to  the  pro])osal.  For  both  hidl 
and  cargo  rates,  they  })roposed  a maximum  of  5 and  a minimum  of 
1 per  cent. 

In  ])ractice  the  Advisory  Board  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  Douglas  Owen,  decided  to  aj)ply 
the  flat-rate  basis  to  hulls  as  well  as  to  cargoes.  The  comparative 
degree  of  danger  on  different  voyages  was  not  easy  to  estimate,  and 
the  Board  felt  that  any  aj)})arent  injustice  in  the  operation  of  a flat 
rate  was  outweighed  by  its  advantages  in  sim{)licity.  For  hulls, 
the  rate  was  originally  fixed  at  j)er  cent,  for  a single  trip  or 

per  cent,  for  the  round  voyage.  For  cai'goes,  in  respect  of 
which  it  was  assumed  that  the  markets  would  absorb  a large 
proportion  of  the  safer  risks,  the  rate  was  fixed  at  5 guineas 
per  cent.,  a rate  which  was  rapidly  reduced  as  the  real  measure 
of  tlie  risks  became  apj)arent.i 

Such  were  the  measures  adoj)ted  to  meet  the  danger  of  a 
paralysis  of  shipping  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  was  the  partner- 
ship between  tlie  State  and  the  War  Bisks  Associations.  It  was 
this  that  enal)led  values  to  be  accurately  fixed,  and  the  liability  of 
the  State  to  be  estimated.  It  was  by  the  skilled  and  exj)erienced 
Managing  Committees  of  the  Clubs  tliat  the  State  was  relieved  of 
the  whole  task  of  administration.  It  was  the  financial  interest 
of  the  Clubs  in  the  success  of  the  scheme,  and  the  ])resence  of 
(lovermnent  representatives  on  the  Committees,  that  gave  the 

' Premiums  on  cargoes  wore  always  quoted  in  guineas,  the  odd  shillings  representing 
the  brokers’  commission. 
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necessary  assurance  against  over-valuation  or  fraudulent  claims. 
It  was  the  control  over  the  movement  of  the  ships  given  by  the 
warranty  in  the  policies  that  rendered  it  possible  for  the  State  to 
undertake  the  insurance  of  cargoes. 

The  right  of  the  Government  to  refuse  insurance  on  voyages  con- 
sidered undesirable  in  the  national  interest,  or  unduly  dangerous, 
was  an  integral  part  of  the  scheme,  and  was  used  effectively  for 
the  control  of  shipping  ; but  it  was  a still  more  essential  object 
of  the  scheme  to  secure  the  fullest  possible  flow  of  trade,  and  this 
obligation  was  fully  appreciated  by  the  Associations.  Immediately 
on  the  adoption  of  the  scheme  they  sent  out  to  their  members  an 
appeal  to  keep  their  ships  running  wherever  it  was  possible  to  do 
so  without  incurring  unreasonable  risk,  and  the  response  to  this 
appeal  was  altogether  satisfactory.  Once  the  scheme  had  got  into 
working  order,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  there  was  no  holding-up 
of  British  shipping  other  than  that  due  to  the  general  financial 
dislocation  or  to  Admiralty  instructions  in  respect  of  particular 
voyages. 

So  manifest  were  the  advantages  of  the  scheme  that,  apart 
from  questions  of  detail,  little  express  criticism  was  ever  directed 
against  it.  In  the  discussion  of  shipping  problems,  however,  it  was 
frequently  implied,  especially  when  the  limitation  of  freights  and 
profits  was  under  consideration,  that  by  accepting  liability  for 
war  risks  the  State  had  shown  an  undue  tenderness  to  the 
interests  of  the  shipowner,  or  at  least  had  bestowed  on  the  shipping 
industry  an  uncovenanted  mercy  which  justified  the  application 
to  that  industry  of  special  measures  of  profit  restriction. 

To  take  this  view  of  the  State  Insurance  Scheme  is  to  ignore 
both  the  peculiar  position  of  shipping  in  the  war  economy  of  the 
nation  and  the  terms  of  the  scheme  itself.  The  questions  of  State 
Control  of  Shipping  and  of  freight  and  profit  limitation  raise,  of 
course,  much  broader  issues  ; they  may  and  must  be  argued  on 
other  grounds  ; but  the  allegation  that  the  State  Insurance  Scheme 
was  a national  gift  to  the  shipowners  will  not  bear  examination. 
It  is  jierfectly  true  that  one  effect  of  the  scheme  was  to  save  the 
shipping  industry  from  losses  which,  whatever  their  aggregate 
amount,  must  have  been  niinous  to  individual  owners.  This, 
however,  was  not  its  main  object.  That  object  was  to  secure  the 
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maintenance  of  supplies.  Had  shipping  as  a whole  been  laid  up 
through  lack  of  insurance  facilities,  the  consequences  would  have 
been  felt  not  only  l)y  the  shipowners  but  by  every  inhabitant  of 
the  Rritish  Isles.  The  suggestion  that  State  Insurance  was  adopted 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  the  shipowners  illustrates  the  same 
confusion  of  ideas  as  the  suggestion,  also  repeatedly  made  during 
the  war,  that  shipowners  enjoyed  in  some  special  degree  the  bene- 
fits of  naval  protection.  It  was  admittedly  one  function  of  the 
navy  to  safeguard  the  passage  of  British  merchantmen  ; but  it 
would  be  ludicrous  to  supj)ose  that  the  maintenance  of  naval 
forces  for  trade  protection  was  dictated  by  the  interests  of  one 
particular  industry.  It  was  necessary  to  ])iotect  the  shi})s  because 
their  safe  arrival  was  a matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  nation  as 
a whole,  and  it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  the  State  now  gave 
its  financial  backing  to  the  scheme  that  ensured  their  running. 
Tliat  such  a scheme  was  necessary  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
j)rotection  afforded  by  the  navy  to  shipping  was  inevitably  less 
complete  than  that  enjoyed  by  other  British  industries.  The  Navy 
could  and  did  safeguard  the  factories  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
fate  of  those  of  Belgium  and  North-Eastern  France  ; it  could  only 
minimize,  it  could  not  eliminate,  the  risks  which  the  ships  must 
run  daily  in  order  tliat  the  British  }ieople  should  be  saved  from 
starvation. 

luirther,  though  this  was  often  ignored  in  discussion,  the  direct 
benefits  of  State  Insurance  were  not  confined  to  the  shipowners, 
but  were  shared  equally  by  the  owners  of  all  cargo  carried  on 
British  sliijis.  Here  again,  tliough  it  was  the  merchant  or  financier 
for  whose  immediate  benefit  the  insurance  was  effected,  the  real 
object  of  the  sclieme  was  to  secure  the  public  against  the  inflation 
of  prices  by  extravagant  premiums,  and  above  all,  by  ensuring  the 
financing  of  goods  in  transit,  to  ensure  the  flow  of  siqiplies. 

It  would  thus  have  been  possible  to  justify  the  scheme  as  a 
measure  for  tlie  protection  of  essential  national  interests,  even  had 
the  direct  benefits  it  conferred  on  the  shipowners  been  a net  charge 
on  the  national  excheijuer.  In  fact,  however,  the  scheme  had  an 
actuarial,  not  a subsidy  basis.  The  premiums  paid  by  the  ship- 
owners were,  no  doubt,  lower  than  would  have  been  demanded  in 
the  open  market,  but  they  were  based  on  a reasoned  expectation 
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of  loss,  and  if  the  proportion  of  the  claims  for  which  the  War 
Risks  Associations  were  responsible  exceeded  the  proportion  of 
premiums  received  by  them,  it  was  by  calls  on  the  shi}iowners 
themselves  that  the  deficiency  was  to  be  made  good.  We 
shall  see,  in  fact,  that  while  the  State,  in  the  long  run,  made 
a handsome  profit  out  of  the  combined  working  of  the  hull  and 
cargo  schemes,  the  Clubs  were  obliged  to  make  good,  by  heavy 
calls  on  their  members,  a large  deficiency  in  hull  premiums. 

Admirably  as  the  scheme  worked  from  the  first,  it  was  only 
natural  that  experience  should  suggest  directions  in  which  it  might 
profitably  be  varied  or  extended,  and  within  the  first  few  weeks  of 
the  war,  two  or  three  important  modifications  were  made  in  its 
provisions.  The  first  of  these  related  to  ships  registered  in  the 
British  Dominions  and  Possessions  oversea.  These  were  not 
originally  included,  as  the  financial  calculations  on  which  the 
scheme  was  based  referred  only  to  vessels  registered  in  the  British 
Isles  ; but  the  number  of  steamers  on  Dominion  or  Colonial 
Register  engaged  in  ocean  trade  was  comparatively  small,  and  no 
great  additional  liability  was  incurred  when,  on  6th  August,  they 
were  brought  within  the  scheme,  subject  to  joining  one  of  the 
approved  Associations. 

Another  class  of  vessel  originally  excluded  was  brought  within 
the  scope  of  the  scheme  a few  days  later.  Although  the  saihng 
trade  was  a minor  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  supplies,  the  larger 
sailing  vessels  brought  in  cargoes,  especially  cereals,  of  considerable 
importance ; and  as  the  owners  were  unable  to  obtain  cover  on 
the  open  market,  the  Government  agreed,  as  from  14th  August,  to 
reinsure  60  per  cent,  of  the  risk  on  vessels  entered  in  the  sailing 
ship  owners’  War  Risk  Association,  in  respect  of  voyages  current 
at  the  outbreak  of  war.^  Further  than  this  they  would  not  go 
until  satisfied  by  experience  that  the  sailing  trade  could  be 
usefully  maintained  under  war  conditions.  By  December  1914 
they  were  sufficiently  convinced  of  this  to  extend  the  reinsurance 
to  new  voyages  ; but  in  view  of  the  comjjaratively  small  amounts 

^ Agreement  between  the  Government  and  the  War  Risk  Association,  Ltd.,  Manual 
of  Emergency  Legislation,  Supplement  No.  4,  pp.  272-80.  The  schedule  to  the  agreement 
shows  104  sailing  vessels  of  1,000  tons  gross  and  upwards  then  at  sea,  and  19  smaller 
vessels. 
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involved  they  accepted  liability  only  for  60  per  cent,  of  the  entered 
value,  or  any  excess  over  £4,000,  whichever  might  be  the  smaller.^ 
It  was  not  until  iMarch  1915  that  they  agreed  to  the  cargoes  of 
sailing  vessels  being  insured  by  the  State  Office.  The  premiums 
were  then  fixed  at  double  those  paid  on  steamer  cargoes,  a provision 
fully  justified  by  the  greater  length  of  time  the  goods  were  on  risk.- 

At  the  same  time  that  sailing  vessels  were  first  brought  within 
the  sco])e  of  the  scheme,  the  Government  made  a concession  of 
great  importance  to  the  owners  of  coasters  and  short  sea  traders. 
Owing  to  the  large  number  of  voyages  made  annually  by  these 
vessels,  a voyage  premium  of  1}  ])er  cent,  represented  a much 
heavier  burden  to  their  owners  than  to  those  of  ocean-going  ships, 
and  as  the  existing  War  Kisk  Clubs  were  dominated  by  the  ocean- 
going interests,  the  short  sea  traders  held  a meeting  in  London,  on 
101  h August,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a separate  association  for 
the  purj)ose  of  j)ressing  their  claims  to  assistance.  This  step, 
howevei’,  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  The  Coastwise  and  Shoi’t  Sea 
Nhryage  Section  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association 
had  already  represented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  it  was  practi- 
cally imjrossible  for  the  owners  of  coasters  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  scheme  on  a basis  of  voyage  premiums,  and  on  13th  August, 
thi'ee  days  after  the  London  meeting,  the  Government  announced 
that  the  Clubs  had  been  authorized  to  issue  time  policies,  covering 
war  I’isks  on  hulls  for  a jrcriod  of  three  months  (ninety-one  days),  at 
a ])i'emium  of  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  insurance  for  a single  round 
voyage.  Further,  if  a fime-insured  sliijr  were  at  sea  on  the 
expiration  of  the  ])olicy,  she  was  to  be  held  covered,  at  a 'pro  rata 
premium,  unlil  thirty  days  after  her  arrival  at  a safe  })ort.'* 

The  effects  of  this  concession  were  of  great  importance.  Not 
only  did  it  enable  the  short  sea  tradei’s  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
scheme  : it  went  far  to  e(jualize  the  incidence  of  the  burden  of  war 
risks  insurance  on  vessels  of  varying  speed  in  the  ocean  trades,  and 
on  those  employed  respectively  on  the  longer  and  the  shorter 
routes.  It  was  of  value  also  in  facilitating  the  working  of  ships 
recjuiring  to  [)ass  from  one  port  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 

‘ Suf)f)lemental  Agreement  for  New  Voyages,  ibid.,  pp.  280-7. 

^ Explanatory  MomoraiKlum  as  to  Cargo  Insurance,  Supplement  No.  3,  p.  450. 

® Supplemental  Agreement  printed  in  Cd.  7838;  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners' 
Annual  Report  toi  1914,  p.  20  ; The  Times,  17  August  1914. 
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bunkering,  or  of  loading  and  discharging  cargo,  before  proceeding 
on  an  ocean  passage. 

The  one  case  of  serious  hardship  wliich  still  remained  un- 
provided for  was  that  of  a tramp  steamer  chartered  to  load  cargo 
at  a port  other  than  that  in  which  she  was  l}'ing.  The  ballast 
voyage  involved  was  not  covered  by  the  single  trip  premium,  and 
the  tramp  owner  was  naturally  averse  from  taking  out  a time 
policy  when  the  future  employment  of  his  ship  was  uncertain. 
To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Government  agreed  on  1st  September 
to  treat  a ballast  passage  not  exceeding  800  miles  in  length  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  subsequent  laden  voyage,  with  the  result  that 
it  could  be  covered  by  the  single  trip  policy.^ 

With  regard  to  cargo  insurance,  the  only  modification  of 
principle  was  the  announcement,  on  10th  August,  that  the  State 
Office  would  insure  cargoes  afloat  on  the  outbreak  of  war  as  from 
the  first  port  of  call.  This  step  was  rendered  necessary  by  the 
high  level  of  market  quotations  for  such  voyages,  and  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  merchants  in  obtaining  cover  ; but  within  the 
first  few  months  of  the  war,  as  the  measure  of  the  danger  could  be 
more  accurately  estimated,  the  market  quotations  for  all  but  the 
most  dangerous  routes  fell  below  the  level  of  the  State  flat-rate, 
and  though  that  rate  had  been  reduced  by  successive  steps  to 
1 guinea  per  cent,  by  31st  December  191-1,  a large  proportion  of 
the  cargo  business  was  done  by  underwriters  on  the  open  market. 
The  insurance  of  hulls,  however,  continued  to  be  effected,  practi- 
cally without  exception,  through  the  medium  of  the  approved 
Associations  and  within  the  limits  of  the  scheme.  The  premiums 
under  the  scheme  were  reduced  on  1st  September  to  1 per  cent, 
for  a single  voyage,  2 per  cent,  for  a round  voyage  or  a three 
months’  time  policy,  and  on  17th  December,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  German  Pacific  Squadron,  these  rates  were  further  reduced 
to  f per  cent,  and  1|  per  cent,  respectively.^ 

In  the  achievement  of  its  main  object — the  preservation  of  the 
shipping  industry  from  paralysis  and  the  maintenance  of  supplies — 
the  success  of  the  State  Insurance  Scheme  was,  from  the  first, 

* The  Times,  2 September  1914. 

2 For  rates  of  premiums  see  Government  \Var  Risk  Insurance  Schemes  : Preliminary 
Statement  of  Results,  Cmd.  98,  1919.  For  the  course  of  cargo  insurance,  see  Faylo, 
Seaborne  Trade,  passim. 
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almost  unqualified.  All  danger  of  ships  being  laid  uj)  for  fear  of 
capture  was  once  for  all  averted,  and  though  the  Hoard  of  Trade 
were  criticized  in  some  quarters  for  their  slowness  to  reduce  cargo 
premiums,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  cost  of  insurance  had 
any  restrictive  effect  on  the  volume  of  imports.  The  actual 
entrances  of  Hritish  shij)s  with  cargoes  at  ports  in  the  United 
Kin<rdom  duriii"  the  first  six  months  of  hostilities  amounted  to 
12,265, ()()()  tons  net,  a striking  contrast  with  the  apprehensions 
entertained  before  the  war;  and  though  these  figures  represent 
a reduction  of  about  26  per  cent,  on  the  last  corresponding  period 
of  peace,  this  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  diminution  in 
continental  traffic  and  the  greater  average  distance  from  which 
imjiorts  had  to  be  brought. 

'I’ll is  alone  would  suffice  for  an  ample  justification  of  the 
Government’s  adoption  of  the  scheme  ; but  to  this  great  achieve- 
ment there  were  added  various  incidental  benefits  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  partnership  between  the  State  and  the  Clubs, 
and  the  presence  on  each  Managing  Committee  of  two  Government 
representatives,  one  ajipointed  by  the  Admiralty,  and  one  by  the 
Hoard  of  'I’rade,  was  of  invaluable  assistance  in  preserving  close 
touch  and  co-operation  between  the  Government  and  the  ship- 
owners. It  provided  an  ideal  channel  for  the  dissemination  of 
confidential  Admiralty  instructions,  and  a useful  lever  in  enforcing 
obedience  to  such  instructions.  It  gave  the  Government  power  to 
prohibit  undesirable  voyages.  It  played  an  important  part  in  the 
development  of  all  such  measures  as  the  equipment  of  insured 
vessels  with  wireless  installations  and  the  adoption  of  a confidential 
code,  the  arming  of  merchantmen,  the  training  of  officers  in  anti- 
submarine tactics,  and  the  investigation  of  losses  for  the  purpose 
of  profiting  by  war  experience.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  scheme  is  to  be  measured  mainly  by  the  extent  of 
the  ])eril  which  it  averted,  by  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
anticipated  initial  break-down,  and  by  the  activity  which  Hritish 
shipping  in  fact  displayed  from  the  first  in  the  maintenance  of 
supplies,  an  activity  limited  only  by  the  demands  of  the  fighting 
services  on  its  tonnage  resources. 


CHAPTER  V 


THE  TERMS  OF  REQUISITION 

The  right  to  requisition  ships  for  naval  and  military  purposes, 
which  was  exercised,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  war,  was  based  not  on  Statute  Law  but  on  the  Prerogative 

o 

of  the  Crown.  Closely  as  that  Prerogative  had  been  shorn  during 
centuries  of  constitutional  development,  it  had  always  been  recog- 
nized that  there  were  emergencies  with  which  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  Parliamentary  procedure  were  ill-adapted  to  cope.  In 
moments  of  sudden  crisis  arising  from  war  or  civil  commotion, 
it  was  essential  that  the  Executive  Power  should  be  able  to  act 
with  a decision  and  promptitude  that  would  be  impossible  if  it 
were  restricted  to  the  ordinary  channels  of  Goverimiental  action, 
and  in  such  crises  it  was  the  admitted  Prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  take  steps  necessary  for  the  immediate  safety  of  the  realm, 
without  recourse  to  Parliament. 

In  many  directions  this  Prerogative  Right  had  been  limited, 
modified,  or  over-laid  by  Statutes  conferring  the  right  to  take 
emergency  action  within  well-defined  limits ; but  there  were 
still  fields  within  which  its  scope  was  bounded  only  by  the 
somewhat  vague  limitations  of  the  Prerogative  itself,  and  among 
these  was  the  requisition  of  shipping  for  purposes  of  national 
defence.  For  the  exercise  of  this  power  there  was  a long  and  almost 
unbroken  string  of  precedents  extending  from  the  time  of  the 
Plantagenets  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the 
eighteenth  century  the  practice  had  sunk  into  disuse  ; but  this 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  necessity  rather  than  to  any  change  in 
constitutional  usage. 

In  medieval  times,  when  there  was  no  permanent  distinction 
between  the  trading  and  the  fighting  ships,  it  was  by  the  ‘ stay 
and  arrest  ’ of  vessels  by  Royal  warrant  that  the  bulk  of  the  fight- 
ing fleets  had  been  provided  ; but  under  the  Tudors  there  set  in 
a differentiation  between  the  merchantman  and  the  man-of-war 
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whicli  culminated  during  the  wars  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  led 
to  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  merchant  vessel  from  the 
fighting  line.  Hence,  ships  requisitioned  during  the  seventeenth 
century  wei’e  mostly  taken  up  as  transports  and  storeships.  As 
the  sujiply  of  shipping  increased,  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine,  the  necessity  of  requisitioning  for  this  purpose 
gradually  disajipeared,  since  all  tonnage  recpiired  could  be 
chartered  without  dilhculty  and  at  reasonable  rates  on  the  open 
market,  and  during  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  Wars  there 
is  no  trace  of  resort  to  compulsory  powers.  The  Prerogative, 
however,  was  not  dead  but  sleeping.  So  late  as  1743  it  had  been 
ex[)ressly  affirmed  in  the  Courts,^  and  nothing  had  occurred  in  the 
Courts  or  in  Parliament  to  restrain  its  exercise. 

'I’he  reasons  why  it  was  now  decided  to  revert  to  the  older 
practice  wei'e  mainly  connected  with  the  disjiatch  of  the  Rritish 
Expeditionary  h’orce  to  Erance.  The  demand  for  transports 
during  the  South  African  War  had,  as  we  have  already  seen,  been 
sufficient  to  create  a boom  in  freights,  the  full  advantage  of  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  vessels  chartered  by  the 
Admiralty  ; but  the  simultaneous  embarkation  of  six  divisions 
with  their  arfillery,  horses,  stores,  and  impedimenta  was  an 
undertaking  of  a magnitude  for  which  military  history  offered  no 
previous  precedent,  and  the  effect  of  so  large  and  sudden  an  addi- 
tion to  the  commercial  demand  for  tonnage  was  likely  to  force  up 
freights  to  a level  involving  very  heavy  exj)enditure.  In  this 
connexion,  too,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that,  owing  to  the 
dependence  of  a steam  fleet  on  the  suj)ply  of  fuel,  and  to  the 
conq)aratively  small  storage  capacity  of  modern  warships,  the 
demand  of  the  Navy  for  colliers  and  supply  ships  was  likely  to  be 
un{)recedentedly  great. 

It  was,  however,  the  ([uestion  of  time  that  was  the  decisive 
factor.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  movement  characteristic  of 
modern  warfare,  it  was  probable  that,  in  the  trans])ort  of  the 
Expeditionary  h'orce,  every  day’s  delay  might  be  of  disastrous 
consecpience,  and  however  reasonable  shipowners  might  prove, 
the  negotiation  of  individual  charters  must  inevitably  be  a 
lengthy  business.  It  was  essential  that  the  Admiralty  'I'ransport 

^ Rex  V.  Broadfjol,  Foster’s  Crown  Cases,  154. 
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Department  should  be  able  to  lay  their  hands,  without  notice  and 
Avithout  ap])eal,  on  every  suitable  and  available  A^essel,  regardless 
of  commercial  considerations.  Only  by  virtue  of  the  Prerogative 
could  this  be  done. 

There  remained  the  question  of  the  terms  on  Avhich  ships  should 
be  taken.  According  to  the  current  vieAVs  of  constitutional  laAV, 
a subject  AA'hose  j)roperty  AAaas  requisitioned  by  the  CroAvn  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm  had  no  right  at  common  law  to  any  payment 
therefor,  though  such  payment  might  be  made  ex  gratia,  at  rates 
determined  by  the  CroAvn  itself.^  This  contention  Awas  subse- 
quently contested  in  the  now  celebrated  De  Keyser’s  Hotel  Case, 
and  though  that  case  Avas  ultimately  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords  on  statutory  grounds,  the  researches  then  made  into 
precedents  dating  from  the  earliest  times  AA'ent  a long  Avay  toAA*ards 
establishing  the  right  to  compensation  as  a concomitant  of  the 
right  of  requisition.- 

Even  before  the  researches  made  in  the  De  Keyser’s  Hotel 
Case,  there  Avas  ample  eAudence  that  payment  for  req\iisitioned 
tonnage,  AAdiether  as  of  right  or  ex  gratia,  had  been  customary 
from  the  earliest  times.^  Selden,  the  great  seventeenth-century 
jurist,  had  asserted  it  as  an  invariable  practice  U and  though  there 
Avere  one  or  tAvo  instances  in  Avhich  no  compensation  appears  to  have 
been  j)aid,  they  Avere  both  doubtful  in  themselves  and  insufficient 
to  overthroAV  the  authority  of  the  established  custom.  In  the 
Ship  iMoney  Case  the  point  Avas  not  raised,  as  the  question  then 
at  issue  AV'as  the  right  of  the  CroAAui  to  levy  a money  tax,  but  in  the 
eighteenth-century  decisions  the  practice  of  compensation  Avas  as 
clearly  laid  doAvn  as  the  right  of  requisition. ^ 

Whatever  the  legal  position,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  in 

* See  per  Avory,  J„  In  re  a Petition  of  Right,  1915  (The  Shoreham  Aerodrome  Case), 
3 K.B.,  (149  : 31  Times  Law  Reports,  596. 

^ In  re  a Petition  of  Right  of  De  Keyser's  Royal  Hotel  Limited.  For  a full  and  learned 
discussion  of  this  case  and  of  the  whole  question  of  requisition,  see  Leslie  Scott  and 
Alfred  Hildeslcy,  The  Case  of  Requisition,  Oxford,  1920. 

^ See  Al.  Oppenheim,  .4  History  of  the  Administration  of  the  Royal  Xavy,  London, 
1896,  passim,  and  The  Case  of  Requisition,  Ai)pcndix  G.  Alany  references  to  such  pay- 
ments may  also  be  found  in  Letters  and  Papers  relating  to  the  II  ar  with  France,  1512-13, 
and  State  Papers  relating  to  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  edited  for  the  Navy  Records 
Society  hy  M.  Alfred  Spoilt  and  Sir  John  Knox  Laughton  re.spectively. 

■*  Dominion  of  the  Sea,  1652,  p.  352. 

^ Rex  V.  Broculfoot,  above  cited  : ‘ No  man  served  the  Crown  at  his  own  expense  . . . 
owners  were  constant tv  paid  a full  freight.’ 
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modern  conditions,  it  was  impossible  to  deny  compensation  to  the 
owners  of  recpiisitioned  tonnage  witliont  tlirowing  the  whole 
shipping  industry  into  confusion.  Further,  it  was  clear  that,  in 
practice,  the  rate  must  be  settled  by  agreement  with  the  ship- 
owners themselves  ; for,  as  we  shall  see,  the  Transport  Department 
refjuired  from  the  owners  of  requisitioned  vessels  services  which 
could  be  obtained  only  by  enlisting  their  voluntary  and  hearty 
co-operation. 

'I’he  effect  of  these  considerations  may  be  seen  in  the  Pro- 
clamation of  3rd  August  1914,  by  which  the  Admiralty  were 
eni{)owered  to  requisition  ships  ' within  the  British  Isles  or  the 
waters  adjacent  thereto  ’,  on  ])ayment  to  be  subsequently  agreed 
or  awarded  by  a Board  of  Arbitration  thereafter  to  be  appointed. ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Proclamation  referred  only  to  ships 
‘ within  the  British  Isles  and  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  ’ ; but 
both  Ihe  Government  of  India  and  the  various  Dominion  Govern- 
ments took  power  by  Proclamation  to  requisition  ships  in  their 
ports,  and  exercised  this  power  over  ships  on  United  Kingdom  as 
well  as  on  local  register.  The  opinion  was  judicially  expressed, 
at  a later  date,  that  the  Admiralty  itself  had  no  authority  to 
retpiisition  vessels  outside  the  limits  mentioned  in  the  Proclama- 
tion of  3rd  August ; but  tliere  are  precedents  ranging  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  for  shij)s  being  taken  up  in 
British  ports  abroad,  on  the  high  seas,  or  even  in  foreign  ports,^  and 
the  right  of  the  Admiralty  to  requisition  ships  to  come  on  service  in 
any  ))art  of  the  world  was  not  seriously  disputed  during  the  war. 

\n  even  more  important  and  more  debatable  point  was  that 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  services  to  which  the  right  of  requisition 
applied.  The  emergency  recited  in  the  Proclamation  of  3rd  August 
was  the  necessity  for  " immediate  employment  of  a large  number 
of  vessels  for  use  as  Transports  and  Auxiliaries  for  the  convenience 
of  the  Fleet  and  other  similar  services  ’,  a matter  clearly  covered 
by  the  prerogative  right  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  according  to  the  maxim  Salus  'popnli  svprema  est  lex. 

* No.  1247  of  1914.  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation,  p.  .‘iSO. 

- By  Mr.  Jii.stioo  Bailliaclio,  in  Russian  Bank prr  Focreign  Trade  v.  Excess  Insurance 
Company,  1918,  2 K.B.,  128  ; 1919,  1 K.B.,  39.  'I’lio  point  did  not  directly  ari.so  in  the 
case  ami  remained  undecided. 

® Professor  VV.  S.  Iloldsworth,  ‘ Tho  Power  of  the  Crown  to  Requisition  British 
Ships  in  a National  Kinorgoncy  Law  QuarUrly  Review,  vol.  xxxv,  ])[).  12—42. 
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When,  however,  early  in  the  war,  the  Admiralty  began  to  requisi- 
tion ships  for  the  carriage  of  commercial  cargoes  on  Government 
account,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  avoiding  payment  of  market  rates 
of  freight,  it  became  a question  whether  the  cheapening  of  com- 
modities for  civil  consumption  constituted  one  of  those  supreme 
national  interests  which  justify  the  invasion  of  civil  rights  by 
virtue  of  prerogative  power.  At  a later  date,  on  the  appointment 
of  the  Shipping  Controller,  statutory  power  was  conferred  on  him 
‘ to  control  and  regulate  any  shipping  available  for  the  needs  of 
the  country  in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  best  use  thereof  ’,  and 
it  was  judicially  decided  that  this  empowered  him  to  order  vessels 
to  load  cargoes  of  a particular  commodity  and  to  carry  them 
between  named  ports  at  fixed  rates  of  freight,  in  other  words,  to 
requisition  ships  for  commercial  employment  ; but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  earlier  requisitioning  of  ships  for  carriage  of 
commercial  cargoes  was  not  ultra  vires  ; and  it  may  perhaps  be  set 
to  the  credit  of  the  shipowners  that  the  point  remained  untested.^ 
As  regards  the  fixing  of  hire,  the  procedure  varied  somewhat 
from  that  which  had  been  contemplated.  The  original  plan  was 
that  the  Transport  Department  should  endeavour  to  agree  terms 
with  individual  owners,  and  that  only  in  the  event  of  failure  to 
come  to  an  agreement  should  the  matter  be  referred  to  arbitration. 
For  this  purpose  the  Admiralty  Transport  Arbitration  Board  was 
formed,  under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Mersey,  late  President  of  the 
Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice,  with  Mr.  W.  Walton  as  Vice-President.  Exclusive  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President,  it  comprised,  as  finally  constituted, 
seventy-two  members,  of  whom  eleven  were  Government  nominees. 
The  others  included  twenty-four  shipowners,  six  bankers  and  cargo 
owners,  twenty-three  representatives  of  the  marine  insurance 
business  in  its  various  branches,  two  representatives  of  the  deck 
officers,  two  of  the  engineers,  and  four  of  the  seamen,  firemen,  and 
stewards.  All  or  most  of  these  were  appointed  by  the  associations 
representing  their  respective  interests.- 

1 For  tlie  powers  of  the  Shipping  Controller,  see  Chapter  XII,  post.  The  decision 
referred  to  is  that  of  Greer,  d.,  in  Hudson's  Bay  Company  v.  Maclay,  1920  ; 36  Times 
Law  Reports,  469.  See  also  The  Case  of  Requisition,  pp.  99-101. 

2 Admiralty  Xotitications  of  11  August  and  31  August,  Manual  of  Emergency 
Legislation,  pp.  387-95. 
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It  was  obviously  desirable,  however,  that  the  arbitrators 
should  be  provided,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  their  decisions, 
with  some  schedide  of  approximate  rates  apj)licable  to  particular 
classes  of  vessels,  and  the  President  entrusted  the  task  of  preparing 
such  provisional  schedules  to  six  Sub-Committees  or  Panels, 
formed  within  the  Board,  to  deal  respectively  with  ocean  passenger 
liners,  passenger  steamers  in  the  coasting  and  cross-channel  trades, 
oil-tankers,  colliers,  tramps,  and  cargo  liners  respectively.  These 
sub-committees,  all  of  which  sat  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Ford  Inchcape,  Chairman  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  SS.  Co., 
consisted  entirely  of  shipowners,  with  the  exception  that  one 
(lovernment  nominee  sat  on  each  panel,  and  the  cross-channel  and 
tanker  committees  contained  respectively  one  representative  of 
the  deck  ollicers  and  one  of  the  engineers. 

'I’he  task  of  arriving  at  a reasonable  basis  of  compensation  was 
not  an  easy  one.  In  old  days  the  owners  of  requisitioned  shipping 
received  a customary  rate  per  ‘ tun-tyght  ’ as  ‘ duly  and  loyally 
j)aid  from  time  immemorial  ’ ; ^ but  there  was  no  precedent 
sufliciently  recent  to  form  any  guide  in  dealing  with  the  conditions 
of  1914.  At  a later  date,  under  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation 
2 li,  the  genei’al  light  to  compensation  for  recpiisitioned  property 
was  restricted  to  the  basis  of  cost,  together  with  an  allowance  for 
jiroht  at  the  rate  usually  earned  before  the  war  ; but  according 
to  a subseipient  decision  this  regulation  was  ultra  vires  in  respect 
of  goods  requisitioned  for  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  the  owners  of  such 
goods  had  a statutory  right  to  receipt  of  the  full  market  value  at 
the  time  of  recpiisition.^  In  respect  of  sliijis  there  was  no  such 
statutory  right ; but  on  the  other  hand,  the  limits  imposed  by  the 
Defence  of  fhe  Realm  Regulations  had  not  yet  been  laid  down. 
'I'lie  Sub-Committees  were  accordingly  obliged  to  fall  back  on 
their  own  idea  of  what  was  right  and  reasonable  in  the  circum- 
stances, taking  into  account  the  conditions  of  the  various  charter- 
{lariies  under  which  the  ships  were  to  be  run. 

'I’hese  charter-parties  were,  in  each  instance,  sent  out  with  the 
Reipiisitioning  Letter  ; but  inasmuch  as  the  question  of  hire  was 
still  unsettled,  they  remained  unsigned,  and  as  a matter  of  fact, 
very  few  charters  were  ever  actually  signed  throughout  the  war. 

'■  8ce  The  Case  of  Requisition,  Appendix  G.  ^ Ibid.,  pp.  97-9,  1G5-0. 
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Acceptance  of  hire  without  comment  was  held  to  imj)ly  accej)tance 
of  the  contractual  obligations  imposed  by  the  charter.  That  these 
should  be  accepted  by  the  shipowner  was  essential  ; for  the 
requisition  covered  nothing  beyond  the  delivery  of  the  ship  herself. 
Even  under  the  very  extensive  statutory  powers  later  conferred 
on  the  Shipping  Controller,  it  was  held  that  an  attempt  to  requisi- 
tion the  services  of  the  owners  was  ultra  vires-, and  no  attempt 
was  now  made  to  stretch  the  prerogative  to  this  extent.  Yet  the 
ships  by  themselves  were  useless  to  the  Admiralty  ; they  had  no 
organization  capable  of  running  the  vessels,  and  were  obliged  to 
look  to  the  owners  for  a large  measure  of  co-operation.  This 
de])endence  was  frankly  recognized  in  the  Requisitioning  Letter. 
By  the  first  part  of  that  document  the  owner  was  informed  that 
his  ship  was  requisitioned  for  service  of  the  Crown  ; in  the  second 
part  the  Admiralty  expressed  their  confidence  in  his  willingness  to 
render  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  running  of  the  ship.  The 
extent  of  assistance  required  was  indicated  by  the  pro  forma 
charter-party  annexed. 

The  terms  of  the  charters  varied  with  the  employment  for 
which  the  vessels  were  intended.  All  ships  intended  for  use  as 
Commissioned  Fleet  Auxiliaries,  that  is  to  say,  ships  used  for 
fighting  purj)oses,  and  practically  incorporated  in  the  Royal  Navy 
for  the  period  of  the  war,  were  taken  up  on  ‘ net  charter  ’ ; which 
meant  that  the  Government  assumed  temporary  ownership  of 
tlie  vessels,  relieved  the  owners  of  all  responsibility  manning,  for 
victualling,  &c.,  and  bore  all  expenses,  including  insurance  against 
war  and  maiine  risks.  On  the  other  hand,  their  liabihty  to  the 
owners  was  simply  the  jmyment  of  hire  for  the  use  of  the  ship,  and 
of  c()mj)ensation  for  loss  or  damage. 

All  other  steamers,  including  transports,  colliers,  tanlcers, 
sup])ly  shi])s,  and  hospital  ships,  were  dealt  with  on  ‘ gross 
charter  ’ terms,  under  which  the  owners  remained  responsible  for 
certain  services  and  the  Government  accepted  certain  liabilities 
over  and  above  the  bare  payment  of  hire.  The  actual  terms  varied 
according  to  the  type  and  allocation  of  the  ships,  but  the  general 
j)rovisions  of  the  charters  were  on  similar  lines. 

Under  these  cliarters  the  shij)owners  were  responsible  for 

^ See  Chapter  XIV,  jx>st. 
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practically  all  that  is  commonly  implied  by  ‘ management 
'riiey  were,  as  usual  under  a time-charter,  relieved  of  all  liability 
with  regard  to  bunker  coal,  which  was  supplied  on  Government 
account  from  Admiralty  stocks  ; but  they  remained  responsible 
for  the  engagement  and  wages  of  crews,  for  victualling,  for  pro- 
viding all  deck  and  engine-room  stores,  boats,  navigational 
instruments,  loading  and  discharging  gear,  ballast,  and  water, 
including  water  for  troops  and  horses  carried.  Further,  they  were 
res[)onsible  for  insuring  the  ship  against  marine  risks,  for  the  cost 
and  execution  of  all  ordinary  repairs,  and  for  keeping  the  ships 
in  a condition  of  efficiency.  The  form  of  charter  for  colliers  and 
tankers  provided  for  dry-docking  every  six  months  at  owners’ 
expense,  and  though  this  clause  was  not  embodied  in  the  troop 
trans[)ort  charter,  its  provisions  were  applied.  While  in  dry-dock 
or  under  repair,  the  ships  were  regarded  as  off  service,  and  the 
])ayment  of  hire  ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  feeding  of  the  crews,  the  owners  undertook 
at  agreed  rates  the  {)rovisioning  of  all  troops  or  Government 
j)assengers  carried.  They  were  also  responsible,  though  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  for  the  sup])ly  of  all  medical  necessities 
and  fittings  on  vessels  used  as  hospital  ships. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  undertook  to  indemnify 
the  shipowner  against  all  third-party  claims  arising  out  of  breaches 
of  contract  due  to  the  requisition,  to  accept  all  war  risks  on  the 
ship,  and  to  refund  all  ‘ extraordinary  out-of-pocket  exj)enses  ’ 
directly  due  to  her  employment  on  requisitioned  service.  Thus, 
when  boats  beyond  the  normal  complement  were  required  for  war 
{)ur[)oses,  such  as  the  embarkation  or  disembarkation  of  troops, 
they  were  either  siq)plied  or  paid  for  by  the  Transport  Department. 
The  definition  of  ‘ extraordinary  out-of-])ockets  ’ was  not,  how- 
ever, by  any  means  clear,  ami  questions,  to  some  of  which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  refer,  were  continually  arising  with  regard  to  it. 

In  assessing  the  rates  of  hire  to  be  paid  for  recpiisitioned 
ships,  the  Sub-Committees  were  undoubtedly  entitled  to,  and  did, 
take  into  account  the  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  which  the  owners 
remaine^l  liable  and  the  services  they  agreed  to  perform,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  {)rovision  of  water  and  the  stringent  regulations 
as  to  dry-docking,  went  beyond  the  ordinary  obligations  to  a time- 
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charterer.  Their  chief  difficulty  was  to  arrive  at  a basis  for  the 
main  factor  in  the  calculation,  the  net  return  to  which  the  owner 
was  entitled. 

One  possible  method  of  assessment  was  to  base  the  amount  of 
hire  on  the  freights  current  when  the  Requisitioning  Proclamation 
was  issued.  This,  however,  would  have  been  grossly  unfair  to  the 
shipowners,  as  at  that  date  the  markets  had  been  knocked  to 
pieces  by  the  approach  of  war  and  had  had  no  opportunity  to  show 
their  powers  of  recovery.  A more  plausible  course  would  have 
been  to  take  the  freights  ruling  immediately  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  European  crisis,  as  representing  the  earning  power  of 
the  ship  under  peace  conditions.  In  view  of  the  depressed  state  of 
the  markets  during  the  first  half  of  1914  this  basis  would  admittedly 
have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  owners  ; but  it  has  frequently 
been  asked  why  the  shipowner  should  be  placed  in  a more  favour- 
able position  tlian  he  would  have  occupied  had  not  the  war 
supervened  to  necessitate  the  requisitioning  of  his  ship. 

The  logic  of  this  contention  is  hard  to  follow.  If  the  shipowner 
was  entitled  to  compensation  at  all,  he  was  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  what  was  actually  taken  from  him,  that  is  to  say,  the 
earning  power  of  his  ship  at  the  date  of  requisition.  This  was  the 
principle  followed  in  the  Army  Acts,  by  which  the  owners  of  food, 
forage,  and  stores  requisitioned  for  military  use  were  entitled  to 
the  fair  market  value  of  their  goods,  or  in  other  words,  to  take  the 
same  advantage  of  the  course  of  the  markets  as  owners  of  similar 
goods  not  required  for  war  purposes.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
this  course  was  never  contemplated  by  the  Admiralty.  The 
shipowners  themselves  admitted,  reasonably  if  not  logically,  that 
the  Government  could  not  be  expected  to  follow  the  upward  curve 
of  freights  arising  from  their  own  demands  for  tonnage,  and  any 
idea  of  basing  hire  on  the  rates  current  when  each  individual  ship 
was  requisitioned  was  excluded  by  the  desire  to  find  a permanent 
basis  of  assessment,  no  less  than  by  the  motives  underlying  the 
policy  of  requisition. 

An  alternative  method,  having  some  sanction  both  in  reason 
and  ])recedent,  was  to  base  the  rate  of  coni])ensation  on  the 
average  profits,  or  average  earnings  per  ton,  of  a selected  period 
prior  to  the  war.  The  chief  obstacle  to  this  principle  was  the  wide 
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fluctuation  of  earnings  and  profits  characteristic  of  the  industry, 
in  view  of  whicli  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  say  what  rate  or  what 
period  could  lie  considered  as  representing  normal  conditions.  In 
the  boom  year  1900,  the  earnings  of  the  ^Mercantile  Steamship 
Company,  a very  well-managed  and  successful  cargo-boat  com- 
pany, worked  out  at  £1  15^.  Id.  per  dead-weight  ton  ; in  1908  they 
sank  as  low  as  4a-.  lid.  Within  the  same  period,  the  earnings  of 
the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation  Company,  whose  accounts  were 
published  in  more  detail  than  the  majority  of  the  passenger  lines, 
varied  from  £4  Is.  2d.  to  16s.  per  ton  gross. 

These  fluctuations  were,  of  course,  reflected  in  the  dividends 
paid.  rerha])s  the  safest  criterion  of  shipping  profits,  and  certainly 
the  most  illuminating  for  comjiarative  jnirjioses  over  a series  of 
years,  is  provided  by  the  tables  annually  published  in  Fairplay, 
liased  on  an  analysis  of  all  accounts  published  during  the  year. 
These  accounts  do  not,  of  course,  all  refer  to  exactly  the  same 
period,  as  the  financial  years  of  various  companies  end  on  different 
dates  ; but,  generally  speaking,  the  accounts  published  during,  for 
instance,  1918,  reflect  with  fair  accuracy  the  conditions  of  1912. 
Two  tables  are  j)ublished.  That  of  ‘ Passenger  Liner  hiarnings  ’ 
included,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  companies  owning  rather  more 
than  a (piarter  of  the  gross  steam  tonnage  in  the  Register  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  companies  included  in  the  table  of  ‘ Cargo- 
Boat  Earnings  ’ re|)resented  a smaller  proportion  of  the  whole  ; 
l)ut  they  were  sulficiently  numerous  and  sufficiently  typical  to 
afford  a reasonably  trustworthy  criterion. 

'I’he  cargo-boat  table  begins  in  1904,  when  freights  were  on  the 
down  grade,  and  from  1904  to  1911  inclusive  the  aggregate 
‘ Profit  from  Voyages  ’,  less  depreciation  at  5 per  cent,  on  the 
book  value  of  fhe  fleets,  shows  only  an  insignificant  margin.  In 
two  years,  1909  and  1910,  there  was  an  actual  loss  on  this  basis, 
which  does  not  aj)pear  to  include  all  overhead  charges.  The  small 
average  dividends  actually  {)aid  were  rendered  possible  only  by 
diverting  to  that  pur|)ose  earnings  that  should,  in  prudence,  have 
been  applied  to  writing  down  the  fleets.^ 

'I’wo  good  years  followed,  and  in  1912  and  1913  the  ‘ Profit 

* 'I’lie  dividends  paid  (iuring  the  years  i904-ii  amounted  to  .£2,37(5,000,  and 
£2,595,000  was  set  asicio  for  (iepreciation  and  reserves.  Depreciation  at  5 j>er  cent, 
on  first  cost,  or  (5  per  cent,  on  written  down  vaiues,  wouid  iiave  absorbed  £0,44  i,000. 
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from  Voyages  less  5 per  cent,  depreciation,  gives  a percentage 
of  5-88  and  26-50  respectively  on  the  book  value  of  the  fleets. 
The  accounts  published  in  1914  may  reflect  to  some  extent  the 
war  earnings  of  companies  whose  accounts  were  published  late  in 
the  year  ; but  for  the  most  part  they  must  represent  the  earnings 
of  1913,  prior  to  the  break  in  freights.  The  percentage  was  18-10 
on  book  values.  The  actual  dividends  distributed  during  the  years 
1912,  1913,  1914,  gave  an  average  return  of  6-82,  12-56,  10-38  per 
cent,  on  the  paid-uj)  share  capital  of  the  companies.  Much  larger 
dividends  could,  of  course,  have  been  paid  out  of  the  current 
earnings  ; but,  taught  by  experience,  the  majority  of  the  companies 
devoted  a large  proportion  of  those  earnings  to  making  good  the 
arrears  of  depreciation. 

For  the  whole  period  of  eleven  years,  1904-14  inclusive,  the 
‘ Profit  from  Voyages  ’,  less  5 per  cent,  depreciation,  showed 
a percentage  of  6-48  on  book  values.  The  dividends  actually 
distributed  gave  an  average  return  of  just  under  6 per  cent,  on  the 
share  capital. 

The  earnings  of  the  big  lines  engaged  in  passenger  as  well  as 
cargo  business  cannot  be  so  fully  analysed,  as  the  information 
disclosed  by  the  published  accounts  is  generally  less  complete. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  their  earnings  were  subject  to  less 
violent  fluctuations  than  those  of  the  cargo-boat  companies.  For 
the  years  1906  (when  the  table  begins)  to  1910  inclusive,  the 
dividends  showed  a return  on  the  paid-up  capital  varying  only 
between  4-10  and  4-85  per  cent. ; during  the  four  following  years 
the  returns  were  6-06,  7-79,  10-37,  and  8-26  per  cent,  respectively.^ 

These  figures,  however,  are  subject  to  important  qualifications. 
In  some  of  the  great  combines  the  promoters  held  management  or 
founders’  shares,  the  return  on  which  was  not  disclosed.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  companies  had  accumulated  large  reserves 
which  were  employed  in  the  business.  During  the  great  slump 
the  shipping  industry  had  ceased  to  attract  new  capital,  and  the 
liner  fleets  had  been  maintained  and  extended  largely  by  devoting 
past  earnings  to  new  construction  and  incurring  floating  liabilities 
on  the  credit  of  future  profits.  Thus  the  share  capital  of  the 

* The  return  to  liolders  of  ordinary  or  deferred  shares  -w-as,  of  course,  often  much 
larger  than  the  average  return  on  the  whole  share  capital.  The  accounts  do  not  provide 
material  for  showing  Pro  tit  from  Voyages  as  a percentage  of  book  value. 
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companies  afforded  no  reliable  guide  to  the  total  capital  employed. 
Had  the  earnings  been  distributed  over  the  whole  of  this  ca})ital, 
the  B.  & O.  (7)mpany  would  have  shown,  in  1914,  a return  of  less 
than  5 instead  of  8-31  per  cent.,  and  the  Oceanic  Steam  Navigation 
Company  a return  of  8-39  instead  of  35  per  ceiit.^ 

From  this  analysis  it  would  appear  that  shipping,  especially  on 
the  cargo-boat  side,  was  a highly  speculative  industry,  requiring 
large  profits  in  the  good  years  to  ])ermit  of  a prudent  provision  for 
the  renewal  of  the  fleets  and  to  give  an  average  return  on  capital  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  risks.  The  trading  profits  of  boom  years 
were  large  ; but  the  slump  usually  lasted  longer  than  the  boom, 
and  the  irregularity  of  the  cycle  made  averaging  ditlicult. 

d’he  Sub-Committees  in  1914  ap{)ear  to  have  made  no  attempt 
to  fix  any  definite  datum  line  on  the  basis  of  past  profits  or 
earnings.  They  took  into  consideration  the  terms  of  the  charters, 
the  profits  of  recent  years,  the  actual  position  of  the  freight 
markets,  the  current  level  of  running  costs,  and  the  likelihood  of 
a continued  rise  in  freights,  with  a probable  slump  after  the  war, 
and  then  endeavoured  to  fix  rates  that  should  be  generally  fair  and 
reasonable,  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances.  These  rates 
were  embodied  in  a series  of  unanimous  reports  presented  on 
22nd  October  1914,  dealing  with  all  classes  of  shij)s  except  colliers, 
as  to  which  an  agreement  had  been  arrived  at  direct  with  the 
owners  by  Messrs.  Mathwins,  the  Admiralty  coal  agents.  In 
submitting  the  reports.  Lord  Inchca])e  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  rates  had  been  arrived  at  after  full  consideration  of  all  relevant 
circumstances,  in  an  honest  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  claims  of 
the  shipowners  with  national  interests,  and  he  accordingly  ex- 
pressed the  hof)e  that  they  would  neither  be  regarded  by  the 
(lovermnent  as  a maximum  to  be  reduceil  by  negotiation  nor  by 
the  shipowners  as  a minimum  on  which  to  base  further  claims. 

4'he  reports  as  presented  were  then  printed  by  the  Admiralty 
and  circulated  in  a confidential  publication,  from  which  the  terms 
derived  their  common  appellation  of  ‘ Blue  Book  Rates  ’.  They 
were  not,  of  course,  binding  either  on  the  Admiralty  or  on  the 
shipowners,  but  from  the  first  they  were  accepted  by  l)oth  sides 
as  a definite  riding.  It  was  true  that  the  resort  to  Arbitration 

' Fairplay,  24  December  1914. 
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remained  open,  but  it  could  not  be  overlooked  that  the  arbitrators 
would  be  drawn  from  the  same  Board  as  the  Sub-Committees  and 
would  certainly  be  guided  by  the  rejiorts.  The  shipowners  could 
hardly,  with  any  grace,  question  the  fairness  of  rates  fixed  by 
Committees  consisting  mainly  of  their  own  representatives.  On 
the  other  hand,  each  report  had  been  signed  by  the  Government 
nominee  on  the  Panel,  and  Mr.  A.  Gear,  Civil  Assistant  Director 
of  Transports,  had  been  present  at  all  the  meetings  of  the  Sub- 
Committees,  and  had  taken  part  in  the  discussions.  Moreover, 
the  ])rinting  and  circulation  of  the  reports  was  generally,  though 
not  quite  logically,  accepted  as  implying  an  endorsement  of  their 
terms.  In  truth,  the  advantage  to  both  parties  of  substituting 
a definite  scale  of  remuneration  for  the  probability  of  numerous 
and  possibly  conflicting  decisions  was  so  great  that  neither  side 
was  prepared  to  question  too  closely  the  actual  figures.^ 

From  the  tramp- ship  owner’s  point  of  view  the  Blue  Book  Rates 
had  one  serious  defect  in  that  hire  was  pa}^able,  not  as  usual  in  the 
tramp  trade  on  dead-weight  capacity,  but  on  gross  tonnage.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  only  equitable  basis  in  the  hire  of  liners,  and 
was  probably  applied  throughout  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
a clear  line  of  demarcation  between  liners  and  tramps  ; but  it  had 
the  effect  of  penalizing  the  more  modern  tramps,  whose  dead-weight 
caj)acity  was  greater  than  that  of  older  vessels  of  the  same  gross 
tonnage.  Further,  the  cargo-liner  rates  were  higher  than  those 
for  tramps,  and  ownership,  rather  than  recent  employment,  was 
made  the  criterion  of  classification,  so  that  the  owner  of  a first- 
class  tramp,  accustomed  to  load  on  berth,  received  less  than  the 
hire  paid  for  a similar  or  even  inferior  ship  owned  by  a liner 
company  but  employed  in  general  trading. 

From  a wider  point  of  view,  the  Blue  Book  Rates  represented, 
on  the  whole,  a reasonable  compromise.  They  were  much  lower, 
on  the  whole,  than  the  rates  paid  for  vessels  chartered  during  the 
South  African  War.  Then,  the  rates  had  varied  from  1 5s.  to  35s. 
per  ton  gross,  and  averaged  18s.  Sd.  per  ton  for  the  whole  period 
uj)  to  Sejfiember  1902.-  Now,  the  rates  fixed  for  troop  ships  varied 
from  1 3s.  6d.  to  1 7s.  Gd.  per  ton  gross  ; for  cargo  liners  from  12s.  3d. 

^ For  figures  of  Blue  Book  Rates,  see  Appendix,  Table  40. 

^ Fairjday,  20  August  1914. 
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to  15s.  3r/.,  and  for  tramps  from  9s.  6d.  to  12s.  with  a reduction  of 
()d.  per  ton  on  liners  and  Is.  per  ton  on  tramps  after  two  montlis’ 
service. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Rlue  Book  Rates  gave,  undoubtedly, 
a much  better  return  than  tlie  average  of  time  charters  during 
tlie  early  months  of  1914,  or  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of 
war.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  by  the  date  of  the 
reports  the  tendency  to  recovery  had  already  shown  itself,  and 
that  there  had  been  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  cpiotations. 
Thus,  whereas  at  the  time  of  publication  Messrs.  Mathwins  were 
chartering  large  colliers  at  7s.  and  7s.  6d.  per  gross  registered  ton, 
2s.  less  than  the  rate  fixed  for  similar  vessels  by  the  Tramp  Sub- 
Committee,  they  had  also  effected  fixtures  at  a higher  rate  than 
that  now  proposed.  There  is,  however,  very  little  point  in  the 
comparison  with  current  freights.  The  Blue  Book  Rates  were 
intended  to  apply  to  all  subsequent  as  well  as  all  previous  fixtures, 
and  the  j)rospect  of  an  u})ward  movement  in  freights  was  among 
the  factors  taken  into  account. 

iVIore  relevant  is  the  coni])arison  with  normal  profits.  On 
vessels  requisitioned  for  troop  transports,  the  Blue  Book  Rates 
gave  an  average  j)rofit  of  about  10  j)er  cent,  on  the  book  value  of 
the  ships  ; on  tramp  steamers  the  return  was  rather  higher;  on 
Armed  Merchant  Cruisers  it  was,  in  some  instances,  extravagantly 
high,  and  the  rates  were  subsequently  reduced  by  agreement. 
Speaking  generally,  and  allowing  for  the  special  obligations 
accej)ted  by  the  shi})owners,  the  rates  gave  a return  below  that 
of  boom  years  such  as  1912  and  1913,  but  substantially  above  the 
average  for  the  ten  years  immediately  j)receding  the  war,  which 
included  seven  or  eight  years  of  acute  dej)ression. 

The  chief  criticism  to  be  made  on  the  whole  transaction  is 
obvious.  Although  the  Arbitration  Board  was  appointed  to 
adjudicate  in  the  national  interests  on  the  shi])owners’  claims  to 
compensation  for  the  requisitioning  of  their  vessels — and  the 
right  of  reejuisition  was  not  in  dispute — the  Blue  Book  Rates 
were  fixed,  in  effect,  by  panels  of  the  shipowners  themselves,  and 
were  accepted  by  the  Admiralty,  without  modification,  as  binding 
all  past  and  future  transactions.  On  the  face  of  it,  this  was 
practically  ecpiivalent  to  handing  over  to  the  party  whose  propeity 
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was  taken  for  national  purposes  the  right  to  name  liis  own  award, 
and  had  the  Blue  Book  Rates  remained  above  the  market  level, 
it  is  probable  that  much  more  would  have  been  heard  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  Sub-Committees.  In  actual  fact,  the  market 
rates  rose,  almost  immediately,  much  above  the  Blue  Book  level, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Blue  Book  Rates  had  been  fixed  by  the 
shipowners  themselves  was  of  great  assistance  in  protecting  the 
State  against  agitation  for  their  increase. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  effect  of  subsequent  developments, 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  even  in  theory,  for  the  course  adopted. 
What  was  necessary,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  merely  to  adjust 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  actual  taking  possession  of 
the  ships,  but  to  secure  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  the 
shipowners  in  equipping  and  running  them.  Over  the  owners’ 
services  the  State  possessed  no  compulsory  powers,  and  it  became 
a question  not  merely  of  exercising  a prerogative  right,  but  of 
concluding  a bargain,  without  which  the  exercise  of  that  right 
would  have  been  worthless.  From  the  first  day  of  the  war,  the 
shipowners,  as  a class,  had  fully  and  cheerfully  complied  with  the 
apj)eal  contained  in  the  Requisitioning  Letter,  in  the  confidence 
that  a fair  bargain  would  ultimately  be  struck.  The  Blue  Book 
Rates  represented  the  idea  of  such  a bargain  arrived  at  by  strong 
panels  of  shipowners  who  were  acting  not  merely  as  representatives 
of  the  industry,  but  with  a due  sense  of  their  responsibility  as 
arbitrators,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  State  nominees  on  the 
Sub-Committees,  and  in  consultation  with  a high  official  of  the 
Transport  Department  itself.  Had  the  terms  proposed  been 
manifestly  unreasonable,  it  was  perfectly  open  to  the  Admiralty 
to  have  contested  them,  and  they  would  no  doubt  have  done  so  ; 
but  if  they  were  not  so  regarded,  it  was  an  obvious  advantage 
that  the  necessary  bargain  should  be  concluded  once  and  for  all, 
instead  of  by  individual  negotiations. 

That  the  bargain  was  not,  in  all  the  circumstances,  unreason- 
able, may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  was 
regarded  by  both  parties  to  the  transaction.  On  the  one  hand. 
Dr.  Macnamara,  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty, 
testified  that  the  shipowners  had  ‘ approached  the  matter  in  a 
reasonable  spirit  and  with  real  regard  to  the  special  conditions 
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created  by  the  present  emergency ’d  On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Owen 
Phillips,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company, 
(lej)recated  criticism  of  the  Rlue  Rook  Rates  by  owners  on  the 
ground  that  they  represented  ‘ a fair  compromise  between  national 
interests  and  justice  to  shipowners ’d 

^ Hansard,  20  April  1915. 

^ Report  of  Annual  Meeting  in  Lloyd's  List,  13  May  1915. 


CHAPTER  VI 

‘ CARRYING  ON  ’ UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS 

Although  the  general  tendency  of  the  freight  markets,  at  the 
time  the  Blue  Book  Rates  were  fixed,  was  in  an  upward  direction, 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  no  one  at  that  date  foresaw  the  height 
to  which  the  general  level  of  market  quotations  would  be  forced 
within  a few  months  of  the  conclusion  of  the  bargain.  This  rise 
in  freights  led  ultimately,  not  only  to  some  modification  of  the 
Blue  Book  Rates  themselves,  but  to  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  requisitioning  that  profoundly  modified  the  relations  between 
the  shipping  industry  and  the  State.  Before  analysing  the  causes 
and  results  of  the  advance,  it  will  be  well,  however,  to  examine 
the  more  direct  effects  of  the  war  on  the  conditions  in  which  the 
industry  had  to  be  carried  on  during  the  first  eighteen  months 
of  hostilities,  and  the  manner  in  which  shipowners  and  seamen 
responded  to  the  new  demands  upon  them. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that,  during  this  period, 
hostile  operations  exercised  little  direct  influence  on  the  move- 
ments of  shipping.  For  six  months  those  operations  were  carried 
on  mainly  by  surface  cruisers,  under  conditions  much  less  favour- 
able to  this  form  of  attack  than  they  had  been  during  the  great 
naval  struggles  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries. 
In  those  days  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain  possessed  numerous 
bases  on  the  English  Channel  and  the  Atlantic.  From  Dunkirk 
to  Cadiz  the  coast-line  was  dotted  with  harbours  whence  frigates 
and  privateers  swarmed  to  the  attack  of  shipping  in  the  crowded 
terminal  waters,  and  these  were  backed,  at  times,  by  battle 
squadrons  ca])able,  in  combination,  of  contesting  the  command 
of  the  British  Seas. 

In  such  circumstances  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  was 
necessarily  carried  on  in  convoy,  and  when  adequate  escort  was 
not  available,  shipping  remained  in  port.  Thus,  in  1742,  the  House 
of  Commons  complained  that  the  Portugal  trade  had  been  detained 
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nearly  twelve  months,  owing  to  the  absence  of  escort ; and  a year 
later,  when  a French  fleet  was  in  the  Channel,  the  Jamaica  convoy, 
though  ready  to  sail  in  A{)ril,  did  not  in  fact  leave  England  until 
November^ 

Under  modern  conditions  such  delays  would  have  been  in- 
tolerable. The  su{)[)ly  of  Great  Rritain  with  the  necessaries  of  life 
depended  not  on  the  sailing  of  great  annual  fleets,  l)ut  on  an 
uninterrupted  stream  of  weekly  or  even  daily  arrivals  from  the 
main  sources  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials;  and  we  shall  see 
that,  when  it  subsequently  became  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
older  methods  of  protection,  the  necessary  frequency  of  sailings 
was  the  main  difficulty  in  the  application  of  the  convoy  system. 
.\t  the  outset  of  the  war  the  word  ‘ convoy  ’ was  breathed  neither 
by  the  Admiralty  nor  by  the  shi])owners.  The  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  was  contained  by  superior  forces,  and  the  attack  on  British 
and  Allied  commerce  was  carried  on  by  a few  scattered  cruisers 
and  armed  liners  in  distant  waters,  destitute  of  protected  bases, 
and  hunted  relentlessly  by  the  British  patrols.  Even  ^o,  some 
losses  were  inevitable,  but  thanks  to  the  State  Insurance  Scheme, 
their  deterrent  effect  was  small.  It  was  only  when  a raider  was 
known  to  be  operating  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a port 
that,  usually  on  Admiralty  instructions,  shipping  was  held  up  to 
any  a{)preciable  extent.  Indeed,  owners  chafed,  at  times,  against 
the  Admiralty  instructions  themselves,  considering  that  only  very 
serious  risks  could  justify  restrictions  on  the  flow  of  traffic. 

'I’aken  as  a whole,  the  operations  of  the  surface  raiders  had 
little  effect  on  the  movement  of  ships  and  cargoes.  Indian 
ship[)ing  was  held  uj)  for  a short  time  by  the  Ernden,  the  trade  of 
the  West  Coast  of  South  America  by  the  Leipzig  and  the  German 
Facilic  Scjuadron  ; but  on  no  other  route  was  the  How  of  traffic 
seriously  affected.  The  success  obtained  by  the  Karlsruhe  and 
other  raiders  operating  in  mid-Atlantic  was  sti  ictly  confined  to  the 
actual  value  of  the  shij)s  and  cargoes  destroyed.  Throughout  the 
period  of  their  greatest  activity,  the  stream  of  shipping  steadily 
increased.- 

In  danuary  1915,  when  the  submarines  made  their  first 

> Richmond,  The  Navy  in  the  War  of  17.39~tS,  vol.  i,  pp.  187-8;  vol.  ii,  pp.  102-3. 

^ .See  Faylo,  Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  i,  passim. 
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effective  appearance  as  commerce  raiders  in  the  English  Channel 
and  Irish  Sea,  the  situation  was  changed.  Once  again,  the  impact 
of  the  attack  was  shifted  to  the  terminal  waters,  where  shipping 
was  thickly  concentrated  and  dispersal  difficult ; but  neither  the 
early  successes  of  the  submarines  nor  the  so-called  ‘ Submarine 
Blockade  ’ produced  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  activity  of 
shipping.  The  lists  of  sailings,  the  figures  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, the  columns  of  the  shipping  press,  reveal  no  trace  of  panic. 
A few  days’  suspension  of  certain  services  in  the  Irish  Sea,  a slight 
rise  in  the  rates  for  cargo  insurance  on  the  open  market,  the 
alteration  of  a few  sailing  dates,  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
disturbance.  Even  when  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  showed 
once  for  all  the  lengths  to  which  the  enemy  were  prepared  to  go  ; 
even  in  August  1915,  when  the  losses  of  British  shipping  rose  to 
nearly  150,000  tons  in  a single  month  ; the  submarine  campaign 
failed  of  its  intended  deterrent  effect.  It  became  necessary  at  times 
to  hold  back  outward  sailings  for  a few  hours  when  a submarine 
was  reported  off  a port,  but  there  was  no  general  diminution  in  the 
volume  of  traffic.  The  fixed  services  continued  to  run  ; the  tramp 
continued  to  seek  and  obtain  charters. 

i\Iost  striking  in  its  contrast  to  older  days  was  the  absence  of 
any  panic  demands  for  protection,  or  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  Admiralty’s  discretion  in  the  disposal  of  naval  force.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Admiralty  had  frequently  been  embarrassed 
and  naval  strategy  at  times  deflected  by  the  clamour  of  ship- 
owners and  merchants.  Again  and  again  the  shipping  and  mer- 
cantile interests  sent  up  petitions,  direct  or  through  Parliament, 
for  the  strengthening  of  trade  protection  squadrons,  for  more 
frequent  convoys  or  stronger  escorts,  and  if  their  complaints 
were  sometimes  justified,  they  showed  too  frequently  a culpable 
ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  the  general  demands  of  the  strategic 
situation.  In  1695,  and  again  in  1708,  the  shipping  interests 
actually  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Government  to  establish  a 
special  trade  defence  squadron,  the  shi])s  comj)osing  which  were 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty  and  rendered  unavailable 
for  general  purposes.  In  1742  a Bill  having  a similar  purjjose 
was  thrown  out  with  some  difficulty. ^ 

* Richmond,  op.  cit.  i.  188-9. 
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No  siidi  unworthy  clamour  marked  the  progress  of  the  world 
war.  Some  criticism  there  was  of  the  protective  measures  adopted, 
but  in  the  main  the  tone  of  the  shij)]:)ing  press  was  moderate,  and 
restrained,  even  in  criticism,  Ijy  the  fear  of  hampering  the 
Admiralty  in  the  fullihnent  of  its  gigantic  task.  At  no  time  was 
the  enormously  powerfid  organization  of  the  industry  itself 
employed  to  deflect  by  commercial  considerations  the  strategy 
of  the  war. 

This  propriety  of  conduct  may  fairly  be  attributed  in  part  to 
a general  increase  of  public  s])irit,  of  which  we  shall  note  other 
illustrations,  in  part  to  the  mutual  understanding  arising  from  the 
close  co-operation  existing  between  the  Admiralty  and  the  great 
War  Risks  Associations.  The  effect  of  this  co-operation  was 
clearly  visible  in  the  attention  paid  to  the  confidential  instructions 
circulated  by  the  Admiralty  through  the  Associations  themselves, 
the  Cor{)oration  of  Lloyd’s,  and  the  Consular  Offices  and  Naval 
Intelligence  Officers  abroad. 

I’he  one  weak  link  in  the  chain  was  the  absence  of  any  close 
touch  between  the  Admiraltv  or  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  deck 
officers  who  were  actually  res[)onsible  for  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions. In  their  anxiety  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
discretion  of  the  iMasters,  the  Admiralty  habitually  framed  their 
instructions  in  the  form  of  advice  rather  than  of  definite  orders. 
The  Masters,  as  a general  rule,  would  have  preferred  the  responsi- 
bility to  be  taken  out  of  their  hands.  They  had  no  experience  of 
war  conditions,  but  on  the  other  hand,  had  an  ingrained  sense  of 
responsibility  for  quick  ])assages,  low  coal  consumption,  and  safe 
navigation.  A wide  departure  from  the  normal  tracks  involved 
delay  in  arrival  and  increased  coal  consumption.  The  use  of 
unaccustomed  channels  and  the  dimming  of  navigation  lights 
entailed  an  Increased  risk  of  stranding  or  collision.  Should  the 
ship  be  cast  away  through  failure  to  observe  the  ordinary  pre- 
cautions, fhe  Master  was  liable  under  the  Merchant  Shijjping  Acts, 
and  from  this  liability  he  could  only  be  freed  by  definite  and  un- 
mistakable orders.  Indemnifying  him  against  all  possible  conse- 
(juences  of  tbeir  performance. 

On  the  whole,  the  instructions  were  well  observed.  There 
were,  undoubtedly,  instances  in  which  they  were  disregarded,  and 
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more  in  which  they  were  misunderstood.  Ships  in  Home  Waters 
blundered  into  mine-fields  they  could  easily  have  cleared  by 
following  the  course  given  them ; ships  deviating  from  their 
normal  ocean  track  ran  down  another  equally  frequented  route. 
On  the  other  hand,  intelligent  deviation  in  the  South  Atlantic 
played  a large  part  in  reducing  the  number  of  losses,  and  most  of 
the  ships  captured  by  the  Karlsruhe  and  her  compeers  were  the 
victims  of  sheer  mischance.  In  Eastern  seas  several  vessels  were 
thrown  away  by  adherence  to  the  normal  tracks,  or  by  failure  to 
dim  lights  ; but  these  errors  were  largely  due  to  statements  as  to 
the  safety  of  the  routes  issued  by  the  local  authorities,  in  apparent 
conflict  with  the  Admiralty  instructions.  Instances  of  wilful 
disobedience  to  direct  commands,  involving  official  penalties,  were 
few,  and  though  some  cases  of  culpable  negligence  were  visited 
with  dismissal,  the  owners  showed  themselves  honourablv  reluctant 
to  throw  over  men  who  had  rendered  them  faithful  service  and 
were  now  guilty  only  of  an  error  of  judgement. 

With  greater  experience  came  greater  efficiency,  and  when  the 
Moewe  was  on  the  trade  routes  in  1915-16,  her  commander  bore 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  success  of  the  British  system  of  warning 
and  diversion.  The  question  of  navigation  lights,  however,  long 
continued  to  be  a sore  point  with  Masters,  as  the  navigational 
risks  of  obscuring  lights  were  particularly  great  in  the  narrow  and 
crowded  seas  in  which  the  submarines  chiefly  operated.  There 
was  considerable  reluctance  also  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
makiii"  well-known  landfalls  and  seamarks,  such  as  the  Fastnet 
and  Tuskar,  though  it  w'as  at  such  points  that  the  submarines 
habitually  waited  for  their  prey. 

Neither  among  officers  nor  men  was  there  the  least  sign  of 
reluctance  to  face  the  risks  of  war.  Even  when  ship  after  ship 
had  been  torpedoed  without  warning,  when  crews  were  turned 
adrift  in  open  boats  at  a distance  of  a hundred  miles  from  land, 
when  the  boats  themselves  were  fired  on,  the  only  result  was  to 
harden  the  British  seaman’s  determination  to  j)lay  his  part  to  the 
full,  in  the  struggle  against  an  enemy  who  had  outraged  the  old 
traditions  of  the  sea.  .Alen  whose  ships  had  been  torpedoed  under 
them,  or  blown  up  by  mines  placed,  in  defiance  of  international 
law,  in  the  highways  of  commerce ; men  who  had  suffered 
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liungor,  thirst,  and  cold  in  the  long  pull  to  land,  signed  on  again, 
as  a matter  of  course,  for  another  voyage  exjwsed  to  the  same 
perils. 

^Vhen  such  a spirit  was  shown  by  the  crews  of  defenceless 
ships,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  alacrity  the  seamen  assumed 
a more  active  role  when  the  means  of  defence  and  retaliation 
were  supplied  to  them.  The  record  of  the  Merchant  Marine  as 
a fighting  force  was,  indeed,  long  and  glorious.  Even  after 
merchantmen  had  ceased  to  form  an  integral  part  of  naval 
armaments,  ships  in  the  foreign  trade  continued  to  carry  guns  for 
defence  against  pirates  in  peace  and  enemies  in  war.  Heavy 
j)enalties  were  enforced  against  ^Masters  who  yielded  their  ships 
to  pii-ates  or  sea-rovers  without  resistance,  and  the  larger  vessels 
were  encouraged,  by  remission  of  customs  duties,  to  carry  really 
formidable  armaments.^  With  the  decay  of  piracy  and  the  growth 
of  naval  protection,  armament  ceased  to  be  the  invariable  rule  ; 
but  down  to  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  majority  of  the 
larger  merchantmen  cariied  guns  on  every  voyage,  and  there  were 
occasions  when  they  beat  off  the  attack  not  only  of  the  enemy’s 
j)i’ivateers  but  even  of  his  ships  of  war.  It  was  not  till  the 
Declaration  of  Paris,  in  1856,  abolished  privateering,  and  the 
j)i’ogress  of  naval  develo})ment  rendered  resistance  to  the  smallest 
regular  cruiser  hopeless,  that  the  practice  fell  into  general  disuse. 

With  the  introduction  of  the  Armed  Merchant  Cruiser,  the 
possibility  of  effective  resistance  to  a raider  again  emerged,  and 
during  the  two  years  immediately  j)receding  the  war,  the  Admiralty 
arranged  that  about  forty  Rritish  liners  shoidd  each  mount  a ]>air 
of  4-7  in.  guns  astern,  for  the  purpose  of  beating  off  assailants  of 
this  class.  That  the  right  of  resistance  remained  unimjjaired,  there 
can  be  no  (juestion.  That  right  had,  indeed,  been  challenged 
in  1913,  on  false  analogies  from  land  warfare,  by  two  German 
lawyers.  Dr.  Schramm  and  Dr.  Triepel,  both  intimately  connected 
with  the  German  Admiralty;  but  it  was  exj)licitly  asserted  by 
a still  higher  German  authority.  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  in  a book 
])ublished  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  was  recognized  by  an 
.Vppendix  added  in  June  1914  to  the  German  Prize  Regulations 

* See,  for  instanne,  the  Statutes,  16  Car.  II,  c.  6 ; 22  & 23  Car.  II,  c.  11  ; 5 & 6 
William  ami  Mary,  c.  24. 
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themselves.  It  had  been  admitted  in  tlie  American  Courts,  it  was 
recognized  in  the  Prize  Codes  of  tlie  leading  naval  Powers,  and 
was  almost  universally  accepted  by  the  leading  writers  on  inter- 
national law  in  all  countries.^ 

To  the  submarine,  highly  vulnerable  as  she  was  to  gunfire, 
defensive  armament  was  the  obvious  reply,  and  during  the 
summer  of  1915  the  Admiralty  set  in  earnest  about  the  work 
of  arming  the  Mercantile  Marine.  There  was  at  first,  however, 
some  doubt  how  defensively  armed  ships  might  be  received  in 
neutral  ports,  in  view  of  the  strict  obligation  of  neutrals  to  prevent 
the  conversion  of  merchantmen  into  warshi])s  within  their 
jurisdiction,  or  the  use  of  their  harbours  as  bases  for  the  attack 
on  commerce.  For  some  months  the  regulations  imposed  by  the 
United  States  Government  were  so  strict,  and  so  inconsistently 
applied,  as  to  ])revent  any  effective  arming  of  the  ships  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  ; but  their  attitude  proved  to  be  exceptional, 
and  the  majority  of  neutral  Powers  insisted  only  on  a formal 
declaration  that  the  guns  would  be  used  only  for  defensive 
purposes.  Holland  alone  refused  absolutely  to  receive  defensively 
armed  vessels  in  her  ports. 

A greater  obstacle  to  the  extension  of  defensive  armament  was 
the  shortage  of  guns.  So  far  as  this  arose  from  the  pressing  needs 
of  the  Army  and  Navy,  it  was  accepted  as  inevitable  ; but  as  the 
submarine  campaign  grew  in  intensity,  there  were  bitter  com- 
plaints by  shipowners  as  to  the  lavish  provision  of  guns  for  the 
defence  of  home  towns  against  occasional  air  or  naval  raids,  while 
the  ships  and  crews,  on  whom  the  feeding  of  the  people  and  the 
winning  of  the  war  alike  depended,  were  being  exposed,  unarmed, 
to  a ])ersistent  and  ruthless  attack.  For  several  months  the  supply 
was  sufficient  to  arm  only  vessels  of  special  importance,  such  as 
transports  and  frozen  meat  ships  ; but  under  continuous  pressure 
from  the  shi])owners’  associations  and  the  Transport  Department, 
it  was  graduallv  increased.  Even  so,  it  was  not  until  the  autumn 
of  1916  that  so  many  as  half  the  ocean-going  merchantmen  under 
the  British  flag  had  been  fitted  for  guns. 

The  cost  of  fitting  the  guns  was  borne  by  the  Admiralty,  but 

' For  a full  discussion,  with  reference  to  authorities,  see  Dr.  A.  Pearce  Higgins, 
Defensively- Armed  Merchant  Ships  and  Submarine  Warfare,  London,  1917. 
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since  the  owner  as  well  as  the  nation  benefited,  no  compensation 
was  paid  in  respect  of  any  delays  incurred  thereby.  In  addition 
to  })roviding  the  guns,  the  Admiralty  also  j^rovided  leading 
ratings  to  work  them  ; ^ the  remainder  of  the  gun  crews  and  the 
ammunition  carriers  were  chosen  from  the  shij)’s  com{)lement. 
How  well  these  men  adapted  themselves  to  their  new  duties,  and 
how  skilfully  the  ^Masters  manoeuvred  their  ships,  the  story  of 
many  a smart  and  plucky  action  can  show.  Nor  was  the  keenness 
of  the  men  at  all  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  defensively 
armed  ships  were  s{)ecially  singled  out  by  the  enemy  to  be  sunk 
without  warning,  even  when  American  ju’otests  had  compelled 
some  degree  of  genei'al  compliance  with  the  accej)ted  rules  of  visit 
and  search.  Although  the  instructions  to  defensively  armed 
vessels  expressly  forbade  all  offensive  action,  by  which  the  ship 
would  have  forfeitetl  her  commercial  status,  and  laid  down  that 
an  encounter  should  always,  if  possible,  be  avoided,  they  permitted 
fire  to  be  opened  on  a submarine  which  ‘ deliberately  approached 
or  pursued  ’ the  vessel.  To  deny  this  would  have  been  to  render 
the  I’iglit  of  resistance  wholly  nugatory  ; but  it  sufficed,  in  the 
(iermau  view,  to  convert  the  merchantman  into  a warshij),  against 
whom  all  forms  of  attack  were  permissible.^ 

h'ine  as  were  the  achievements  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  as 
a fighting  force,  we  are  here  concerned  rather  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  ordinary  business  of  the  shij)ping  industry  was  carried 
on  under  war  conditions.  In  this  res])ect  also  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  both  owners  and  men  rose  to  the  demands  of  the  occasion, 
and  gave  loyal  support  to  the  Authorities.  As  freights  advanced, 
there  was  inevitably  some  grumbling  as  to  the  extent,  and  still 
more  as  to  the  unequal  incidence,  of  the  burden  of  requisition  ; but 
the  confidence  expressed  in  the  Requisitioning  Fetter,  that  owners 
would  render  all  necessary  assistance  in  the  running  of  the  ships, 
was,  with  very  few  exce{)tions,  fully  justified.  All  through  1915 
and  the  early  months  of  191(5  the  number  of  vessels  under  recpiisi- 
lion  was  on  the  increase;  during  the  winter  of  1915-1(5  ships 

* By  tho  end  of  the  war  ll,.500  R.N.  and  li.N.R.  gunners  were  being  carried  in 
4,303  ships. 

^ Tile  instruclions  were  jiiiblislied,  in  full,  in  The  Titties  of  3 March  1010.  For 
a refutation  of  the  lierman  contentions,  see  I’earce  Higgins,  <yp.  cit.,  and  Professor 
Raleigh  C.  Minor,  in  Proceedings  of  American  Society  of  International  Law,  April  1010. 
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were  being  taken  up  at  the  rate  of  100  a month.  This  increase 
was  due  ])artly  to  the  demands  of  the  Allies  for  assistance,  partly 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Dardanelles  Exj)edition,  and  owing  to 
the  constant  changes  of  j)olicy  with  regard  to  that  expedition,  it 
was  frequently  impossible  to  give  more  than  a few  days’  notice 
of  requirements. 1 That  all  the  demands  made  on  the  Transport 
Department  were  met  promptly  and  in  full  was  a tribute  to  the 
zeal  displayed  by  the  owners  in  manning,  victualling,  and  storing 
the  ships,  and  bringing  them  forward  for  their  new  employment, 
as  well  as  to  the  energy  of  the  officials. 

Here,  too,  the  men  played  their  part.  It  has  already  been 
hinted  that  in  the  summer  of  1914  the  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  employed  in  the  shipping  industry  were  far  from  happy. 
Questions  of  wages,  overtime,  and  accommodation  were  productive 
of  much  discontent,  a strike  of  sea-going  engineers  had  actually 
broken  out,  and  overshadowing  all  minor  controversies  lay  the 
refusal  of  the  employers  to  recognize  the  National  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union.  Since  the  great  strike  of  1911,  the  Shipping 
Federation  had  been  reorganized  frankly  with  a view  to  strengthen- 
ing it  as  a fighting  force,  and  on  both  sides  preparations  were 
going  forward  for  a renew'al  of  the  struggle.  Thus,  when  war 
broke  out,  the  situation  was  full  of  danger  ; but  the  Executive 
of  the  Union  were  resolved  that  the  nation’s  peril  should  not  be 
seized  on  as  the  seamen’s  opportunity,  and  decided  at  once  that 
all  agitation  and  propaganda  should  be  entirely  suspended.  At 
the  same  time  the  engineers  called  off  their  strike.  Seeing  that 
most  men  are  more  tenacious  of  their  rights  than  of  their  blood, 
the  proof  of  patriotism  thus  afforded  was  at  least  as  striking  as  the 
readiness  of  the  seamen  to  face  the  risks  of  war.^ 

It  was  not  long  before  thev  were  called  on  for  more  direct 
assistance  to  the  national  cause.  Although  the  shij)owners  were 
responsible  for  the  manning  of  requisitioned  vessels,  the  Transport 
Dej)artment  were  naturally  anxious  with  regard  to  the  supply  of 
seamen  and  firemen  for  the  great  volume  of  tonnage  employed  in 

1 Sir  Julian  S.  Corbett,  Naval  Operations,  vol.  ii,  passim  ; Fayle,  Seaborne  Trade, 
vol.  ii,  pp.  170-1. 

“ For  an  account,  illustrated  by  many  documents,  of  negotiations  as  to  wages  and 
conditions  during  the  war,  see  National  Service  of  British  Seamen,  1914-19,  by  Father 
Hopkins,  C.B.E.,  O.S.P.  (a  Trustee  of  the  National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union), 
London,  1920. 
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tlie  transj)ort  of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  and  on  13th  August 
the  Executive  of  tiie  Union  were  called  to  a conference  on  this 
cpiestion  with  the  Admiralty  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  At  this 
conference  the  Admiralty  agreed  to  pay  a Hat  increase  of  £1  a 
month  to  all  men  engaged  for  service  on  trans|)orts,  to  cover  the 
increased  risk,i  while  the  Union  Executive  promised,  on  their 
part,  to  use  their  whole  influence  to  ensure  a prompt  and  adequate 
sup{)ly  of  men.  This  promise  was  well  kept,  and  on  15th  September 
the  Admiralty  addressed  to  the  National  Transj)ort  Workers’ 
Federation  (to  whom  the  Seamen’s  Union  was  afliliated)  an  official 
letter  of  thanks  for  the  splendid  work  of  all  those  who  had  assisted, 
on  the  ships  or  in  the  docks,  in  the  success  of  an  oversea  move- 
ment without  parallel  in  military  history  for  magnitude,  speed, 
and  efficiency. 

As  the  prevailing  rates  of  wages  for  able  seamen  and  firemen 
in  ocean-going  ships  varied,  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  from  lOO.s. 
to  llO.v.,  and  1056*.  to  1206.  resj)ectively,  the  flat  increase  of  206. 
a month  represented  a very  substantial  increase  ; but  in  view  of 
the  risks  to  which  merchant  seamen  were  now  exposed,  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  excessive,  and  though  the  original  arrangement 
related  only  to  ships  in  Government  service,  a similar  advance 
was  readily  conceded  by  the  owners  to  men  employed  in  trading 

vessels. 2 

During  the  initial  slump  in  freights,  this  addition  to  the  wages 
bill  bore  hardly  on  the  tramp  owner  ; but  by  the  end  of  1914 
freights  had  risen  to  a level  which,  when  all  increases  in  running 
expenses  were  taken  into  account,  rendered  the  shipping  industry 
more  remunerative  than  it  had  been  in  the  experience  of  the 
oldest  owner.  Meanwhile  prices  had  also  risen,  and  though  men 
on  monthly  articles  were  fed  at  the  shipowner’s  expense,  the  cost 
of  living  for  their  dependants,  and  for  themselves  when  ashore, 
had  increased  to  the  same  extent  as  for  the  general  public.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  Union  asked,  in  January  1915,  for  an 
additional  £1  increase  for  men  on  transport  service. 

' 'I’liey  also  paid  a ((uartcrly  bonus  to  the  Masters  of  transports  for  efficient  discharge 
of  their  duties  with  regard  to  care  of  (Jovernment  cargo,  &c. 

^ Seamen  on  foreign-going  ships  are  paid  hy  the  month,  and  the  wages  are  exclusive  of 
the  cost  of  food,  which  is  found  hy  the  owner.  In  ships  in  the  Coasting  and  Home 
Trades,  the  men  are  paid  hy  the  week  and  find  their  own  food. 
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In  reply  to  this  demand  the  Admiralty  put  forward  a counter- 
proposal. They  had  no  objection  to  the  suggested  increase  of  pay, 
but  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  over  the  crews  of  transports  the 
same  control  as  they  had  over  those  of  commissioned  vessels. 
They  accordingly  stated  that  they  would  be  willing  to  grant  an 
additional  increase  not  of  £1  but  of  £2,  making  £3  in  all,  on 
condition  that  the  Unions  would  agree  to  the  crews  of  transports 
coming  under  the  Naval  Discipline  Act. 

Tlie  reception  of  this  offer  was  profoundly  significant.  Al- 
though the  advance  proposed  amounted  to  an  increase  of  some 
33  per  cent,  on  the  average  wages  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  men 
would  have  none  of  it.  Seamen  and  firemen  shared  to  the  full 
the  average  worker’s  instinctive  shrinking  from  anything  bearing 
the  remotest  resemblance  to  industrial  conscription,  and  in  the 
proposal  to  introduce  Naval  Discipline  on  transports  they  saw  the 
thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Further,  there  was  no  right  or  privilege 
to  which  the  seaman  clung  more  tenaciously  than  the  right  to  his 
discharge  at  the  end  of  each  completed  voyage  and  to  free  choice 
in  the  selection  of  his  next  ship.  Enrolment  for  continuous 
service  seemed  to  him  to  threaten  not  merely  transference  to  any 
vessel  the  Admiralty  might  select,  but  life  in  barracks  between 
voyage  and  voyage,  and  he  would  have  none  of  it.  In  June  1915, 
after  the  January  proposals  had  been  finally  turned  down,  the 
Admiralty,  the  shipowners,  and  even  the  Union  leaders  them- 
selves, put  forward  a scheme  of  enrolment,  without  naval  disci- 
pline, for  the  period  of  the  war  ; but  the  mass  of  the  men  uncom- 
promisingly refused.  They  were  willing  enough  to  submit  to  naval 
discipline  in  commissioned  auxiliaries,  and  they  agreed  later  to 
its  introduction  in  six  of  the  largest  troopships  and  in  a few 
non-commissioned  vessels  engaged  in  semi-combatant  service  ; 
but  as  regards  the  great  bulk  of  requisitioned  ships  under  the 
merchant  flag,  they  would  accept  neither  naval  discipline  nor  any 
system  of  enrolment. 

There  is  much  in  this  episode  that  throws  a flood  of  light  on 
the  general  attitude  of  labour  during  the  war.  Any  accusation  of 
shirking  or  lack  of  j^atriotism  against  the  men  of  the  ]\Iercantile 
Marine  would  universally  be  recognized  as  absurd  ; but  they 
were  as  firm  in  their  resistance  to  anything  they  regarded  as 
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an  interference  with  their  economic  freedom  as  in  their  refusal 
to  he  terrorized  by  the  German  sid)inarines.  To  the  merchant 
seamen,  their  right  to  be  governed  by  the  code  of  the  iVIercliant 
Shipping  Acts,  to  choose  their  shij),  to  negotiate  freely  the 
conditions  of  their  emj)loyment,  a])peared  to  be  part  of  the 
tradition,  the  conception  of  life  for  which  they  were  fighting. 
Their  ingrained  suspicion  of  any  proposal  put  forward  by  their 
employers  or  by  the  Government  may  often  have  been  unreason- 
able ; but  its  origin  must  be  sought  in  the  past  history  of  the 
industry  and  the  j)eculiar  conditions  of  their  employment,  not  in 
any  lukewarmness  in  the  national  cause. 

It  is  easy,  nevertheless,  to  understand  the  desire  of  the 
Admiralty  for  the  introduction  of  a stricter  code.  Admirable 
seaman  as  he  was,  the  British  sailor  had  defects  which  were 
a serious  danger  in  time  of  war  ; he  had  no  excessive  regard  for 
the  sanctity  of  contracts,  and  he  was  traditionally  apt  to  recom- 
pense himself,  by  a spree  ashore,  for  the  hardships  and  perils  of 
his  life  afloat.  The  facilities  for  saving  afforded  by  the  later 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  the  provision  of  Seamen’s  Homes,  and 
the  general  improvement  in  conditions  had  done  much  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  failure  to  join  after  signing  on,  and  joining  in  a state 
of  intoxication,  but  had  not  cured  them  ; and  during  the  summer 
of  1915,  when  the  transport  work  Increased  both  in  volume  and 
urgency,  the  effect  of  these  evils  became  very  grave.  At  a mass 
meeting  of  Liverpool  seamen  in  August,  Commander  Currie,  R.N., 
the  Port  Transport  Officer,  was  able  to  (piote,  without  contra- 
diction, an  instance  of  a transport  which  was  200  short  of  its 
complement  on  the  day  of  sailing,  and  had  finally  to  ship  150  men 
so  drunk  that  many  of  them  had  to  be  carried  on  board. ^ 

It  was  the  danger  of  delays  caused  by  inability  to  ship  crews, 
or  to  ship  them  sober,  that  inclined  the  Admiralty  towards  some 
form  of  maritime  conscription,  and  the  Union  Executive,  in 
resisting  all  such  proposals,  were  not  unmindful  of  their  responsi- 
bility. As  preventive  measures  they  suggested  the  restriction  of 
facilities  for  obtaining  drink  at  the  dockyard  gates,  and  the 
imposition  of  penalties  under  tlie  Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts  for 
failure  to  join  recpiisitioned  vessels.  Both  these  measures  were 

* Father  Hopkins,  op.  cit..  Appendix  XIII. 
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adopted.  The  Executive  believed,  however,  that  satisfactory 
results  could  only  be  obtained  by  enlisting  the  good  feeling  of  the 
men  themselves,  and  they  accordingly  issued  a national  appeal 
begging  the  men  to  remember  the  importance  of  the  issues  at 
stake,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  misconduct  of  a minority  was  not 
allowed  to  bring  their  fellows  into  disrepute.  The  general  response 
to  this  ajipeal  was  good,  and  thanks  both  to  the  measures  suggested 
by  the  Union  Executive  and  to  the  continuous  exertion  of  their 
influence,  the  evil  gradually  diminished  until  it  had  sunk  to 
negligible  proportions.^ 

With  regard  to  the  actual  supply  of  seamen,  whether  for  the 
transport  service  or  for  ordinary  mercantile  employment,  there 
was  some  difference  of  opinion,  leading  to  no  little  friction, 
between  the  owners  and  the  Union.  The  total  reduction  in  the 
number  of  men  available  was  stated,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  as 
about  15  per  cent.  According  to  the  National  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union,  this  reduction  represented  simj)ly  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  normal  margin  of  unemployment,  and  they  supported 
their  contention  by  figures  which  showed  14|^  per  cent,  of  the 
white  sailors  and  firemen,  British  and  foreign,  available  in  1911, 
to  have  been  unemployed  in  April  of  that  year.  They  asserted, 
therefore,  that  any  apparent  shortage  at  the  ports  was  due  simply 
to  defective  organization  of  the  machinery  for  engagement. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  men  seeking  ships 
normally  exceeded  the  number  required,  and  that  many  employers 
in  the  shipping,  as  in  other  industries,  regarded  a permanent  fringe 
of  unemployment  as  a healthy  spur  to  activity  and  a check  on 
extortionate  demands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  unemployed 
in  April  1911  must  have  included  a large  number  who  would  in 
any  event  be  enjoying  a brief  spell  ashore,  and  no  percentage  can 
fairly  be  based  on  the  assumption  that  sailors  would  normally 
spend  the  whole  twelve  months  at  sea.  Whatever  was  the  actual 
margin  of  unemployment,  the  owners  contended  that  it  had  been 
fully  absorbed.  Not  only  had  it  been  necessary  to  replace  enemy 
aliens  and  reservists  called  to  the  colours,  but  the  ships  taken  up 
as  commissioned  auxiliaries  and  many  vessels  in  the  transport 

' See  Father  Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  22-3,  and  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations, 
10a  and  39a. 
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service  required  an  addition  to  their  normal  com})lement ; so  that 
the  decrease  in  numbers  available  for  commercial  employment  was 
greater  than  the  reduction  of  the  total  supply. 

'I’liere  undoubtedly  was  frequent  difficulty  in  manning  vessels, 
and  so  early  as  December  1914  the  President  of  the  Clyde  Ship- 
owners’ Association  })roposed  the  abolition  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
language  test,  in  order  to  permit  the  employment  of  Asiatics  to 
make  good  the  deficiency.  This  was  the  real  source  of  trouble. 
\Vhile  the  seamen  were  ready  to  accept  the  employment  of  Lascars 
in  ships  trading  in  or  to  Eastern  waters,  the  increasing  tendency 
in  recent  years  to  employ  Chinese  stokers  in  ships  in  general 
trade  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  lower  the  general  standard 
of  wages  and  conditions  in  the  industiy,  and  every  complaint  as 
to  diffiiculty  in  manning  ships  was  now  regarded  as  a mere  excuse 
for  signing  on  Chinamen. 

So  far  as  requisitioned  vessels  were  concerned,  the  Transport 
Department  had  laid  down  from  the  first  that  the  Master,  officers, 
and  engineers  must  be  British  subjects,  and  that  the  crews  should 
so  far  as  j)0ssible  be  British  or  British  coloured,  and  under  pressure 
from  the  Union  they  issued  strict  instructions  that  no  Chinese 
should  be  carried  except  those  already  engaged  in  Eastern  waters. 
As  regards  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  there  was  no  such  restric- 
tion, and  in  October  1915  the  Union  put  in  a list  of  twenty-nine 
ships  for  which  620  Chinese  had  been  engaged  since  the  outbreak 
of  war.i 

With  the  general  attitude  of  the  Union  towards  the  employ- 
ment of  Chinese  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  ; but  this  does  not 
necessarily  imply  acce])tance  of  their  contentions  as  to  a general 
conspiracy  on  the  j)art  of  the  owners.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
enq)loyment  of  Chinese  seamen  made  little  difference  to  the  total 
wages  bill,  as,  although  the  ]>ay  of  Asiatics  was  lower  than  that 
of  whites,  their  enq)loyment  necessitated  an  increase  in  the 
manning  scale.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  believed  that  some 
owners  and  Masters  ])referred  to  shij)  Chinamen,  as  more  docile 
and  amenable  than  white  crews.  In  the  main,  however,  it  would 
a|)pear  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of  Asiatics  engaged  was 
due  to  actual  necessity.  While  there  is  little  evidence  of  any 

' Father  Hopkins,  op.  cit..  Appendix  VII. 
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grave  general  shortage  of  men  at  this  period,  there  undoubtedly 
were  frequent  local  shortages.  These  may  have  been  due  in  part 
to  a defective  organization  of  engagements  ; but  this  could  not 
be  remedied  by  a stroke  of  the  pen,  and  an  owner  unable  to  obtain 
a satisfactory  white  crew  for  his  ship  by  her  sailing  date  can 
hardly  be  blamed  for  signing  on  Chinese  ratings  if  available. 

This,  however,  was  only  one  among  many  difficulties  under 
which  the  owners  laboured  in  the  working  of  the  ships  that 
remained  available  for  commercial  employment.  Forward  charter- 
ing was  hampered  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels 
under  requisition  and  the  short  notice  given  of  requirements, 
since  commercial  fixtures  were  always  liable  to  be  overriden  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  naval  and  military  situation.  The  working  of 
the  lines,  whose  services  were  liable  to  continual  dislocation,  was 
still  more  seriously  affected.  In  the  spring  of  1915  just  half  the 
tonnage  owned  by  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  was 
in  Government  employ  ; down  to  the  end  of  that  year  42  out  of  60 
P.  and  0.  steamers  had  been  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  service 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  31  were  still  under  requisition  in  December.^ 
Of  73  liners  employed  by  members  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship 
Owners’  Association  in  the  North  Atlantic  Trade,  43  were  under 
requisition  in  October  1915.  Yet  by  re-arranging  services,  charter- 
ing tramp  tomiage,  and  diverting  vessels  from  the  less  to  the  more 
important  routes,  the  main  services  were  everywhere  maintained 
with  little  reduction  in  their  efficiency,  and  efforts  were  even  made 
to  build  up  new  services  or  extend  old  ones  in  compliance  with 
war  requirements,  or  to  take  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of 
German  shipping.  Thus  Glasgow  extended  its  services  in  the 
Gulf  to  supply  the  Southern  States  with  ammonia  formerly 
imported  from  Germany  ; new  direct  lines  from  Manchester  to 
the  Continent  and  to  West  Africa  relieved  some  of  the  pressure 
on  the  older  ports  ; the  Royal  IMail  extended  its  Pacific  services 
to  Vladivostok  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  suj)ply  of  Russia  via 
the  Siberian  Railway,  and  British  shipping  replaced  German  at 
some  Chinese  ports.^ 

Even  greater  than  the  difficulties  of  the  ocean  liners  were  those 

1 SlalisI,  8 May  and  1 1 December  1915. 

2 Lloyd's  List,  2 September  1914,  8 April,  5 July  1915  ; Consular  Reports,  A.S.  5599, 
Kiangchau. 
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of  tlie  short  sea  traders.  As  the  activities  of  the  submarines — at 
first  directed  against  warships,  later  against  merchantmen — grew 
in  daring  and  range,  the  restrictions  on  navigation,  especially 
in  the  North  Sea,  increased  in  stringency.  The  North  Sea  itself 
was  full  of  Rritish  and  German  minefields  ; navigation  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  England  was  confined  to  a narrow  swept  channel, 
and  the  voyage  to  Dutch  or  Scandinavian  j)orts  could  be  made 
in  safety  only  by  strict  adherence  to  the  routes  confidentially  com- 
municated by  the  Admiralty.  Many  of  the  fixed  services  had  to 
be  transferred  to  new  ports,  owing  to  the  use  of  the  usual  ports 
as  naval  or  military  bases,  or  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  danger 
areas.  Thus,  in  September  1914<,  the  Wilson  Line’s  Christiania 
service  was  transferred  from  Hull  to  Liverpool,  and  in  the  following 
month  the  Flushing-Folkestone  service  was  transferred  to  Tilbury. 
The  f)revalence  of  mines  in  the  North  Sea  led  to  a gradual  shifting 
of  both  the  fixed  services  and  the  tramp  traffic,  first  to  more 
northerly,  and  later  to  western  ports ; the  closing  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  December  1914  diverted  the  traffic  of  Bo’ness  and  Grange- 
mouth to  Methil  and  the  Clyde. 

Ocean  and  short  sea  traders  were  alike  affected  by  the  con- 
gestion of  the  ports  arising  from  the  withdrawal  of  labour  for 
militaiy  service,  and  from  Admiralty  and  War  Office  demands  on 
})ort  and  railway  facilities.  By  the  end  of  1914  the  delays  to  ships 
in  British  jjorts  had  already  become  very  serious,  and  as  we  shall 
see,  these  delays  were  regarded  by  the  owners  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  shortage  in  carrying  power  and  consequent  advance 
in  freights.  In  French  and  Italian  ports  conditions  were  still 
worse,  and  the  total  effect  of  congestion  at  home  and  abroad  was 
to  reduce  very  appreciably  the  annual  carrying  powder  of  the 
available  shipping.  Further,  these  delays  added  greatly  to  the 
difficulty  of  the  shi])owner’s  business,  since  they  interfered  gravely 
with  the  regularity  of  the  fixed  services,  and  rendered  it  impossible 
to  calculate  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  date  when  a tramp 
or  collier  sent  to,  say,  Bordeaux  or  Genoa  would  be  free  for  a new 
voyage. 

An  additional  source  of  delay  was  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  formalities  ini])osed  in  respect  of  licensed  shipments  of 
‘ {)rohibited  ’ ex{)orts.  There  was  now  a long  list  of  commodities 
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the  export  of  wliich  was  thus  restricted,  and  in  May  1915  much 
alarm  was  caused  by  an  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  the  export 
of  coal  to  all  destinations  other  than  British  Possessions  and 
Allied  Countries.  Although  the  prohibition  was  purely  a pre- 
cautionary measure,  and  licences  were  freely  granted  by  the  War 
Trade  Department,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Coal  Exports 
Committee,  the  first  effect  of  the  Order  was  to  bring  coal  chartering 
almost  to  a standstill,  owing  to  the  general- uncertainty  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government  and  to  the  delays  entailed  by  obtaining 
licences.  The  original  regulations  required  a ship  to  be  named  in 
the  application  for  an  export  licence,  and  as  contracts  were  usually 
concluded  before  a steamer  had  been  fixed,  this  provision  involved 
a serious  interference  with  the  usual  course  of  trade.  The  Chamber 
of  Shipping,  however,  took  up  the  matter  in  co-operation  with  the 
exporters,  and  permission  was  obtained  to  apply  for  licences  to 
export  by  a named  ship,  or  substitute,  or  by  a ship  to  be  named  later, 
together  with  other  concessions  which  practically  eliminated  delays. ^ 
In  respect  to  many  articles  of  minor  importance,  it  was 
frequently  urged  by  the  shipowners  that  the  interference  with 
trade  entailed  by  the  export  regulations  outweighed  their  value 
as  a blockade  measure.  A^et  some  restrictions  were  clearly  needed, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  first  half  of  1915  large 
cjuantities  of  goods  exported  or  re-exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Holland  and  Scandinavia  ultimately  reached  the 
Central  Powers.  The  facts  were  known,  and  they  have  been  made 
the  occasion  for  bitter  criticism  of  shipowners  and  merchants  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Government  had  always  full 
power  to  prohibit  exports  considered  undesirable,  and  that  much 
of  the  most  criticized  traffic,  as  in  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  was 
deliberately  permitted,  either  in  deference  to  neutral  or  colonial 
interests,  or  with  a view  to  damaging  the  enemy  financially  by 
pei’initting  his  import  of  what  were  then  held  to  be  luxury 
commodities. 2 

^ Order  in  Council  of  6 May  1915,  Manual  of  Emergency  Legislation,  Supplement 
No.  4,  pp.  222-3  ; subsequently  e.xtended  to  shipments  to  Allied  Countries  by  Order 
of  3 August  1915,  ibid.,  pp.  252-3  ; Lloyd's  List,  8,  10,  12,  21  May,  5,  8,  9 June  1915  ; 
Statist,  28  August,  8 September,  2 October  1915  ; Annual  Report  of  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
1915-10,  ])p.  13-14. 

^ See  Rear-Admiral  W.  P.  Consett,  The  Triumph  of  Unarmed  Forces,  passwi,  and 
Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  ii,  pp.  137-9. 
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So  long  as  these  exports  were  jjermitted,  it  was  generally 
impossible  for  the  shipowner  to  discriminate  between  the  parcels 
tendered  him  for  carriage  to  neutral  consignees.  Where  dis- 
crimination was  possible,  the  generality  of  owners  appear  to  have 
acted  with  a pro])er  sense  of  responsibility.  Thus,  early  in  the  war, 
when  suspicion  was  aroused  that  cargoes  of  grain  to  Italian  ports 
were  finding  their  way  to  Germany,  many  tram])-owners  loading 
grain  in  North  America  or  Argentina  refused  absolutely  to  accept 
charters  containing  a Mediterranean  option.^  In  the  same  spirit 
the  lines  in  the  Brazilian  trade  refused  cargoes  of  coffee,  even  when 
destined  for  British  neutral  markets,  on  account  of  the  German 
origin  of  the  shij)ping  firms,  and  only  resumed  loading  on  the 
ex])ress  assurance  of  the  Government  that  the  trade  was  not 
considered  to  be  undesirable.-  Palj)ably  correct  as  was  the 
attitude  of  the  owners  in  both  instances,  it  was  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  activity  of  British  shipping  in  the  contraband  trade 
during  the  eighteenth-century  wars,  when  British  and  Colonial 
ships  played  no  small  j>art  in  rendering  St.  Eustatius  a vast 
entrepot  for  the  French  West  Indies,  or  even  with  the  volume  of 
illicit  traffic  during  the  great  Na])oleonic  struggle.^ 

E(jually  illustrative  of  the  great  advance  in  the  standard  of 
commercial  conduct  was  the  attitude  of  the  underwriters.  In  the 
earlier  part  at  least  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  insurance  of 
enemy  ships  against  capture  by  British  cruisers  was  a regular  and 
lucrative  branch  of  the  business  of  marine  insurance,  and  was 
publicly  defended  as  a means  of  extracting  tribute  from  France 
and  Spain.!  Under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Acts  no  such 
transactions  wore  possible,  but  there  was  a distinct  danger  that 
j)olicies  on  neutral  shi{)s  and  cargoes  might,  in  fact,  cover  trade 
intended  for  the  enemy  ; and  even  before  official  action  was  taken 
in  the  matter,  the  Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks  Associa- 
tions took  steps  to  ensure  that  all  consecjuences  of  seizure  or 
detention  by  British  and  Allied  cruisers  should  be  expressly 
excluded  from  such  policies.  The  result  was  an  immediate 

* The  Times,  2.‘5  October  1914.  - Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  i,  p.  171. 

^ As  illustrating  how  recent  is  the  growtli  of  the  modern  feeling  with  regard  to 
trading  with  the  enemy,  it  may  ho  noted  that  even  in  the  Crimean  War  of  18.53-5 
a eonsiderahle  indirect  trade  was  carried  on  between  the  belligerents.  See  J.  T.  Danson, 
op.  cit. 

Richmond,  op.  cit.,  vol.  iii,  pp.  248-9. 
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diminution  in  certain  branches  of  neutral  traffic,  which  bore  witness 
not  only  to  the  necessity  of  this  measure  but  to  the  importance 
of  the  British  marine  insurance  market  as  an  instrument  of 
blockade.  Indeed,  before  cotton  was  declared  contraband,  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  shipment  of  cotton  to  Germany  appears  to 
have  been  the  refusal  of  the  American  branch  offices  of  British 
companies  to  insure  the  cargoes. ^ 

It  will  be  seen  that,  apart  from  the  actual  damage  inflicted  by 
the  enemy,  the  business  of  shipping  was  hampered,  during  1915, 
by  numerous  and  formidable  obstacles.  The  full  effect  of  these 
obstacles  and  of  the  general  redistribution  of  trade  occasioned  by 
the  war  will  become  apparent  when  we  examine  the  causes  of  the 
advance  in  freights  ; but  before  considering  the  economic  position 
of  the  industry,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should  sum  up  very  briefly  its 
contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

By  December  1915  the  shipping  in  direct  naval  and  military 
service  had  reached  a total  of  well  over  6,000,000  tons  gross.  Very 
nearly  5,000,000  troops  and  attendant  non-combatants  had  been 
carried  oversea,  with  all  their  arms,  artillery,  horses,  and  impedi- 
menta.^ The  armies  in  France  and  Gallipoli  and  the  minor 
theatres  of  war  were  supplied  by  British  shipping  with  food, 
ammunition,  and  stores.  The  Navy  in  home  waters  and  on 
foreign  stations  was  supplied  with  coal,  oil,  fuel,  ammunition,  and 
stores.  The  Northern  Patrol  and  the  work  of  trade  protection  in 
distant  waters  was  carried  on  largely  by  Armed  Merchant 
Cniisers ; the  Auxiliary  Patrol  and  mine-sweeping  service, 
recruited,  ships  and  men,  from  the  Mercantile  Marine  and  the 
fisheries,  played  a large  and  invaluable  part  in  the  defence  of  Home 
Waters.  In  addition  to  the  tonnage  already  mentioned,  a large 
amount  of  shipping  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies. 

[Meanwhile  the  ordinary  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  had 
still  to  go  on,  in  order  that  the  troops  and  the  people  might  be  fed, 
the  materials  for  war  and  civil  industries  procured,  and  the  war 

1 The  Times,  19,  20  October  1914  ; Lloyd's  List,  4 December  1914,  quoting  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  ; Cuthbert  Maughan,  ‘ British  Oversea  Commerce  in  War 
Time’,  in  Quarterly  Review,  January  1916,  No.  442  at  p.  257. 

This,  of  course,  includes  repeated  passages,  as  of  men  brought  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  then  sent  abroad,  men  returning  for  leave  and  then  rejoining  the  forces,  &c. 
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financed.  The  tonnage  required  for  naval  or  military  employment 
had  been  partially  made  good  by  the  withdrawal  of  shipping, 
through  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  freight  markets,  from  trade 
between  foreign  j)orts.  The  liners,  whose  passenger  trade  had 
largely  vanished,  converted  much  of  their  steerage  accommodation 
into  cargo  space.  liners  and  tramps  alike  were  loaded  to  the 
utmost  limit  of  their  capacity.  By  one  means  or  another,  the 
carrying  ])ower  })er  voyage  of  vessels  in  the  import  trade  had  been 
increased  by  at  least  35  per  cent.,  and  despite  the  smaller  number 
of  voyages  made,  due  to  losses,  requisitioning,  port  congestion,  and 
redistribution  of  traffic,  the  volume  of  imports  during  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  the  war  was  within  about  12  per  cent,  of  the 
normal.  There  could  be  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  ability  and 
enterprise  with  which  the  business  of  shipping  was  carried  on. 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  RISE  IN  FREIGHTS  AND  VALUES 

So  far  as  concerned  the  fulfilment  of  its  special  functions,  the 
shipping  industry  had  undoubtedly  deserved  well  of  the  country. 
Although  the  course  of  the  war  on  land  led  to  far  greater  demands 
on  its  resources  than  had  ever  been  anticipated,  British  shipping 
had  not  only  met  those  demands  promptly  and  in  full,  but  had 
maintained  the  stream  of  imports  at  a level  which  enabled  the 
main  industries  of  the  country  to  be  kept  in  full  operation,  and  the 
normal  standard  of  life  to  be  sustained. 

For  these  services,  however,  a price  had  to  be  paid.  We  have 
already  seen  that,  when  once  the  markets  had  recovered  from  the 
initial  dislocation,  freights  began  to  rise,  and  by  October  1914 
stood  higher  than  they  did  just  before  the  outbreak  of  war. 
When  once  it  set  in,  the  reaction  was  rapid  and  violent.  By 
November  1914  the  general  run  of  quotations  was  well  above  the 
level  of  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year ; by  the 
beginning  of  1915  freights  on  the  majority  of  routes  had  soared 
to  far  greater  heights  than  they  had  ever  attained  during  the  boom 
of  1911-13.  The  highest  points  reached  at  any  time  during  the 
earlier  period  by  the  average  monthly  freights  on  wheat  from  New 
York,  Karachi,  and  down-river  Plate  ports  were,  respectively, 
16s.  9d.,  23s.  4d.,  and  27s.  5d.  per  ton  ; for  January  1915  the 
figures  were  29s.  lOd.,  35s.,  and  61s.  4d.,  and  for  March  37s.  7d., 
52s.,  and  67s.  8d.  As  compared  with  July  1914,  Plate  grain  freights 
had  risen  by  no  less  than  400  per  cent.,  and  the  quotations  for 
grain  and  cotton  from  North  America,  rice  from  Burma,  and  jute 
from  Calcutta  showed  equally  or  almost  equally  startling  advances. 
Outward  coal  freights  to  Genoa  touched  35s.  a ton,  against  a high- 
water-mark  of  14s.  6d.  in  1912,  and  on  some  routes,  such  as  those 
to  the  Canaries  and  Port  Said,  the  carriage  of  coal  cargoes  had 
trebled  or  quadrupled  in  cost  since  the  outbreak  of  war.^  These 

* See  also  Appendix,  Tables  27  ff. 
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were  all  excej)tional  instances,  and  tliere  were  wide  variations  in  the 
measure  of  the  advance,  both  as  between  commodities  and  as 
between  route  and  route,  but  speaking  generally,  it  may  safely 
be  said  that  freights  on  bulk  cargoes  were  seldom  less  than  two  or 
three  times  the  figure  for  July  1911,  and  exceeded  by  at  least  100 
per  cent,  the  record  of  the  boom  years. 

'I’liis  remarkable  advance  in  freights  was  accompanied  by  a 
continuous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which,  though  it  fell  far  short 
of  what  was  yet  to  he  endured,  and  even  of  the  experiences  of  ])re- 
vious  wars,  ])ressed  hard  on  the  poorer  sections  of  the  ])opulation. 
In  these  circumstances,  and  having  regard  to  the  wide  publicity 
given  to  the  freight  market  reports,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  surprising 
that  a large  number  of  people  should  have  set  down  the  whole  of 
the  rise  in  ])rices  to  the  increase  in  freights,  and  the  whole  of  the 
increase  in  freights  to  the  rapacity  of  the  shipowner. 

Neither  of  these  conclusions  will  bear  examination.  The  effect 
of  freights  on  prices  was  smaller,  the  causes  of  the  advance  more 
complicated,  than  was  commonly  suj)posed.  An  analysis  of  these 
causes  is  essential  to  any  understanding  of  the  conditions  in  which 
the  industry  was  working.  The  effect  of  freights  on  prices  belongs 
more  proj)erly  to  the  history  of  war-time  trade  ; but  the  popular 
belief  on  the  subject  coloured  so  .strongly  the  general  attitude 
towards  the  industry  itself  that  it  cannot  be  passed  without  some 
examination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that  freight  charges 
constituted  normally  only  a very  small  ])roportion  of  the  cost  of 
imported  commodities.  For  the  years  1901,  190(),  and  1909,  the 
average  gross  freights  were  estimated  to  represent  about  6|-  per 
cent,  of  the  total  import  values  carried  in  the  seaborne  trade  of  the 
world  ; for  the  boom  year  1912,  7-4  per  cent.^  In  other  words,  a 
rise  of  100  per  cent,  in  freights,  assuming  other  factors  to  remain 
constant,  would  add  less  than  per  cent,  to  the  1912  import 
values,  even  if  the  whole  of  the  advance  were  borne  by  the  con- 
sumer. The  freight  on  articles  of  high  value  in  relation  to  hulk 
usually  represented  quite  an  insignificant  j)roportion  of  the  total 
cost ; in  respect  of  bulky  commodities  of  low  value,  the  proportion 
was  naturally  greater;  hut  generally  speaking,  freight  fluctuations 

^ Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  Report  of  October  1915. 
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exercised  no  very  serious  influence  on  the  level  of  prices,  save  in  so 
far  as  high  freights  might  affect,  by  discouraging  importations,  the 
relation  of  supply  to  demand,  and  the  relation  of  supply  to  demand 
was  affected  by  many  other  factors  far  more  seriously  than  by  the 
cost  of  transport. 

The  war-time  rise  in  freights  was,  of  course,  altogether 
abnormal,  and  had  other  factors  been  constant,  must  have  been 
clearly  reflected  in  the  course  of  prices.  Those  other  factors, 
however,  were  profoundly  affected  by  the  war,  and  the  rise  and  fall 
in  f.  o.  b.  prices,  due  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  supplies,  played  a 
much  larger  part  than  did  the  cost  of  transport  in  determining  the 
level  of  prices  in  Great  Britain. 

In  some  instances  the  war  reduced  consumption  without 
restricting  supplies,  and  then  no  advance  in  freights  prevented  a 
fall  in  prices.  Thus,  the  stoppage  of  the  Continental  mills  combined 
with  a bumper  cotton  crop  to  produce  a glut  that  threatened  to 
be  ruinous  to  the  Southern  States.  The  result  was  that  while 
the  average  cotton  freights  in  March  1915  were  double  those  of 
1913,  and  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  in  1914,  the  spot-price  of 
Mid-Atlantic  cotton  was  about  25  per  cent,  lower  than  in  either 
of  those  years. ^ Again,  the  cessation  of  German  trade  and  the 
seizure  of  contraband  cargoes  ensured  ample  supplies  of  copper 
and  rubber  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; restrictions  on  the  export  of 
tin-plate  reduced  the  demand  for  tin  ; the  chief  Continental 
markets  for  oil-seeds — Hamburg  and  IMarseilles — were  closed  or 
disorganized.  Hence,  despite  the  rise  in  freights,  copper,  rubber, 
and  oil-seeds  were  all  cheaper  during  the  early  months  of  1915  than 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Wool  too, 
of  which  ample  supplies  were  available,  hovered  around  the  normal 
price.2 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  many  articles  the  supply  of 
which  had  been  grievously  restricted.  All  commodities  normally 
imported  in  large  quantities  from  the  Baltic,  such  as  butter,  flax, 
and  timber,  showed  a great  increase  in  price,  attributable  mainly 
to  the  diminution  in  supply.^  It  is,  however,  in  respect  of  com- 
modities the  cost  of  which  had  risen  though  the  main  sources  of 

^ See  Appendix,  Table  37.  ^ See  Appendix,  Table  38. 

^ See  Appendix,  Table  38. 
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supply  were  still  available  that  the  influence  of  freights  can  he 
most  profitably  studied,  and  among  these  were  the  two  great  staple 
foodstuffs,  bread  and  meat,  to  which  public  attention  was  chiefly 
directed. 

In  meat  freights  the  average  advance  did  not  exceed  \d.  per 
lb.  The  majority  of  the  Companies  in  the  New  Zealand  trade,  and 
one  at  least  of  the  leading  South  American  lines,  were  hound  by 
long-term  contracts  which  forbade  any  immediate  advance  at  all.^ 
Yet  the  average  import  value  of  frozen  beef  had  risen  by  nearly 
^\il.  and  of  mutton  (imported  chiefly  from  New  Zealand)  by  Hd. 
per  lb.  The  exj)lanation  was  that  the  demand  had  increased  ; 
the  Hoard  of  Trade  were  buying  heavily  on  War  Office  account, 
and  France,  not  normally  an  importer  of  meat,  had  entered  the 
market  for  the  supply  of  her  troops.  At  first,  too,  supplies  had  been 
somewhat  restricted  by  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  South 
American  freezing  works,  and  by  a shortage  of  insulated  tonnage  in 
Australasian  waters,  due  to  transport  requirements. 

It  was  grain  freights,  however,  that  showed  the  most  remarkable 
advance,  and  the  price  of  bread  that  caused  the  greatest  discon- 
tent. Ry  March  1915  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  had  risen  to 
8d.  against  5|d.  on  1st  August  1914;  and  the  enormous  increase 
in  grain  freights  appeared  to  many  people  to  afford  a simple 
explanation  of  this  disturbing  fact.  Yet  evidence  taken  before 
a Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington 
showed  that,  while  the  price  of  the  loaf  had  risen  by  the  rise 
in  North  Atlantic  grain  freights  amounted  to  less  than  ^d.  on  the 
wheat  employed  in  its  production.  Taking  all  sources  together, 
the  average  freights  on  wheat  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the 
war  exceeded  by  ‘Ss.  Id.  per  quarter  and  4.?.  5d.  per  quarter 
res])ectively  the  average  freights  for  the  twelve  months  to  July 
191 J,  and  1914;  the  price  per  quarter,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
greater  by  15<s‘.  8d.  and  1()6‘.  2d.  respectively  than  in  those  periods. 
Even  if  War  Risk  Insurance  be  included,  the  cost  of  sea  transport 
accounts  for  no  more  than  5a*.  2d.  of  the  l().s‘.  2d.  advance  on  the 
[)i  ices  of  191. ‘3-14.'^ 

IJmjuestionably  the  chief  factor  in  the  increasing  cost  of  bread 

'■  Report  of  Shipping  Freights  and  Charges ‘Committee  to  the  New  Zealand  House  of 
Representatives;  Hansard,  10  .Juno  1915  (Mr.  Runciinan). 

Seo  Appomlix,  Tables  34  and  35. 
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was  the  advance  in  grain  prices  abroad.  Tlie  closing  of  the  Black 
Sea  not  only  cut  off  a source  of  supply  from  which  unusually  heavy 
shipments  were  being  made  to  the  United  Kingdom  when  war 
broke  out,  but  drove  the  IVIediterranean  countries — France,  Italy, 
and  Greece — to  seek  in  North  America  the  satisfaction  of  their 
demands.  Bad  harvests  in  Scandinavia  added  to  the  intensity  of 
international  competition,  and  the  complete  failure  of  the  Austra- 
lian crop  further  restricted  the  sources  from  which  the  com- 
peting demands  could  be  fulfilled.  The  inevitable  result  was  a rise 
in  f.  o.  b.  prices,  which  set  in  some  time  before  the  advance  in 
freights  and  had  far  more  influence  on  the  ultimate  price  to  the 
consumer  than  the  cost  of  transport.  A close  examination  both 
of  import  values  and  retail  prices  will  show,  in  fact,  that  the  curve 
of  the  advance  proceeded,  to  a great  extent,  independently  of  the 
course  of  freights.  An  increase  of  freights  was  by  no  means 
invariably  followed  by  a corresponding  advance  in  prices  ; when 
freights  were  stationary  or  falling,  prices  often  continued  to 
advance.^ 

The  advance  in  freights,  though  undoubtedly  a factor  in 
raising  the  cost  of  imports,  was  thus  neither  the  only  factor  nor 
even  the  most  considerable.  In  itself,  however,  it  was  a pheno- 
menon of  such  importance  both  to  the  industry  and  to  the  nation 
that  its  causes  will  well  repay  analysis. 

By  those  who  laid  the  chief  blame  for  high  freights  at  the  door 
of  the  shipowner,  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
industry  was  controlled  by  gigantic  combines,  with  the  result 
of  eliminating  all  effective  competition,  even  between  nominally 
independent  lines.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  these 
combines  iind  to  the  " conferences  ’ in  which  lines  actually 
independent  were  grouped  for  the  purpose  of  demarcation  of 
interests  and  regulation  of  freights.  The  majority  of  these  Con- 
ferences had  been  formed  as  the  result  of  bitter  experience  of 
‘ rate  wars  ’,  and  their  avowed  intention  was  to  stabilize  freights 
and  to  freeze  out  or  absorb  competitors  who  would  not  accept  the 
Conference  schedule.  Tliey  covered  pretty  completely  the  outward 
liner  trades  to  South  America,  Africa,  India,  Australasia,  and  the 
Far  East,  and  regulated  also  a portion  of  the  homeward  traffic. 

^ Seo  Appendix,  Table  34. 
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In  the  North  Atlantic,  a very  important  exception,  only  passenger 
rates  were  liable  to  Conference  regulation. 

A {)rominent  feature  of  the  Conference  organization  was  the 
system  of  deferred  rebates,  by  which  shippers  were  bound  to  ship 
their  goods  in  vessels  of  the  Conference  lines,  on  pain  of  forfeiting 
a rebate,  usually  amounting  to  10  per  cent,,  on  the  gross  freights 
paid  during  the  half-year.  This  system  had  j)roduced  much 
criticism,  official  investigations  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  and  a not  very  successful  attempt  at  interference  by  the 
South  African  Government.  It  obviously  introduced  into  large 
sections  of  the  shipping  industry  an  element  of  monopolistic  power, 
potentially  dangerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  liner  companies 
argued  with  much  force  that  the  benefit  of  an  assured  regular 
service  and  of  freedom  from  the  daily  fluctuations  of  the  freight 
market  could  only  be  given  where  there  was  a reasonable  assurance 
of  stability  in  the  volume  of  traffic. 

Moreover,  the  monopoly  was  nowhere  complete.  Any  attempt 
to  impose  really  extortionate  rates  might  provoke  the  starting  of 
a new  service  ; lines  which  were  in  conference  for  the  purpose  of 
a [larticular  trade  com])eted  freely  on  another  route,  or  even  in  the 
return  traffic  ; everywhere  there  was  the  actual  or  potential  com- 
petition of  the  tramp.  It  was  the  competition  of  the  tramp, 
especially,  which  prevented  the  homewards  trades,  in  which  bulk 
cargoes  predominated,  from  being  so  closely  regulated  as  the 
ex{)ort  traffic. 

On  a general  survey  of  the  mass  of  contradictory  evidence 
adduced  on  either  side,  there  seems  little  reason  to  believe  that, 
down  to  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  Conference  system  had  imposed 
any  serious  burden  on  trade,  while  it  had  done  much  to  moderate 
the  fluctuations  of  freights.  Its  general  effect  was  to  keep  liner 
rates  a little  above  tramp  freights  at  their  lowest,  a little  below 
them  at  their  highest. ^ 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  the  majority  of  the  liner  Con- 
ferences announced  the  imposition  of  surcharges  ranging  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  on  both  goods  and  passenger  rates.  The  higher 
of  these  surcharges  were  considerably  greater  than  was  necessary 

'■  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Shipping  Rings,  Cd.  4008,  1909  ; Sir  Douglas 
Owen,  Ocean  Trade  and  Shipping,  pp.  (>2-8  ; Kirkaldy,  British  Shipping,  pp.  174-202; 
Hough,  Ocean  Tra£ic  and  Tnule,  pp.  159-99. 
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to  cover  the  initial  increase  in  running  expenses  ; but  the  condi- 
tions were  extremely  uncertain,  and  the  companies,  who  were 
doing  their  best  to  maintain  services,  naturally  desired  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  rates  bore  heavily 
on  the  export  traffic,  and  led  to  strong  protests  by  shippers, 
especially  of  cotton  goods.  For  the  moment  there  seemed  to  be 
some  danger  that  the  recovery  of  the  export  trade,  which  already 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  might  be  seriously  hampered ; 
but  the  liner  companies  were  too  deeply  interested  in  maintaining 
the  volume  of  the  export  traffic  to  impose  an  unnecessary  obstacle 
to  its  recovery,  and  as  the  situation  cleared  up  and  the  cost  of  war 
risk  insurance  fell,  the  surcharges  were  rapidly  reduced.^  The 
rates  on  the  majority  of  routes  remained  well  above  the  August 
level  ; but  this  was  accounted  for,  to  a large  extent,  by  the  actual 
increase  in  running  expenses  due  to  war  risk  insurance,  wage 
advances,  and  the  high  cost  of  bunkers. 

Far  from  the  Conference  system  being  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  freights,  the  regulated  freights  stood,  generally  speaking, 
well  below  the  general  market  level  in  the  non-regulated  trades. 
By  March  1915  the  increase  in  homeward  grain  freights  ranged  up 
to  400  and  in  outward  coal  freights  up  to  300  per  cent.  These  rates 
were,  of  course,  exceptional ; but  the  average  advance  in  non- 
regulated  freights  was  at  least  100  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  regulated  freights  stood  at  only  15  to  25  per  cent, 
above  the  peace  level,  and  the  extreme  limit  of  advance  was  only 
about  40  per  cent.- 

Under  war  conditions,  the  Conference  regulations,  which  per- 
mitted rates  to  be  altered  only  after  due  notice,  eliminated  com- 
peting quotations  for  individual  cargoes,  and  preserved  continuous 
relations  between  shipowners  and  shippers,  were  undoubtedly  a 
moderating  influence  on  freights  ; but  neither  for  good  nor  for 
evil  did  they  seriously  affect  the  great  bulk  imports,  such  as  cereals 
and  the  more  important  raw  materials.  In  other  respects  also  the 
conditions  varied  greatly  between  the  two  streams  of  traffic. 

1 F'or  example,  the  Mediterranean  surcharge  was  reduced,  on  8 September,  from 
50  to  25  per  cent.  ; the  South  and  East  Africa  surcharge,  originally  33|  per  cent.,  was 
reduced  to  25  per  cent,  as  from  24  August,  and  to  20  per  cent,  as  from  5 September, 
and  to  15  per  cent,  as  from  16  January.  See  also  Appendix,  Table  31. 

^ See  Lloi/d's  List,  13  April  1015,  Report  of  Moulder  Line  Annual  Meeting;  The 
Times,  2 March  1915,  on  freights  in  the  Eastern  trades  ; and  tables  in  Appendix. 
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The  one  factor  common  to  botli  was  the  increase  in  running 
exjienses.  Moderate  as  were  the  premiums  under  the  State 
Insurance  Scheme,  tlie  cost  of  insuring  a steamer  on  a time  basis 
worked  out,  in  1915,  to  6 per  cent,  per  annum  on  her  insured 
value  ; on  a voyage  basis  it  might  run  up  to  8 per  cent.  The 
premiums  for  marine  insurance  were  higher  than  before  the  war, 
and  underwriters’  quotations  for  the  insurance  of  freight  were  at 
the  same  rate  as  hull  premiums  under  the  State  Scheme,  156‘.  per 
cent,  for  the  voyage,  or  SO.v.  for  three  months. ^ The  cost  of  all 
stores  and  provisions  had  increased,  and  though  the  seamen  had 
refused  the  Admiralty^  offer  of  a £8  increase  with  Naval  Discipline, 
economic  conditions  sufficed  by  July  1915  to  secure  an  additional 
£1  a month,  making  £2  a month  in  all  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
both  on  transports  and  commercial  vessels.  Port  expenses  too 
were  on  the  uj)  grade,  and  the  cost  of  bunkers  had  become  a very 
serious  item.  At  Port  Said  and  the  Canaries  bunker  coal  had 
advanced  in  price  by  £1  a ton  or  more,  mainly  owing  to  the  in- 
creased cost  of  transport,  and  even  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
jn-ices  were  steadily  rising,  owing  to  the  enormous  demands  of  the 
Admiralty.  Taking  all  these  factors  together,  a shipowner, 
writing  in  the  Shijjping  Gazette  of  7th  January  1915,  stated  the 
increase  in  nmning  expenses  at  al)out  8s.  9d.  per  ton,  while  Mr. 
W.  W.  Jones,  a leading  Bristol  Channel  owner,  estimated  it, 
later  in  the  month,  at  6s.  per  ton  for  the  Plate  voyage.- 

Whichever  figure  be  taken — and  it  was,  of  course,  a continually 
increasing  figure — it  is  obvious  that  the  increase  in  working  costs, 
while  it  fully  accounted  for  the  liner  surcharges  as  they  stood 
in  March  1915,  affords  only  a very  partial  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  rise  in  homeward  freights,  whether  by  tram])  oi‘ 
liner,  on  the  great  bulk  cargoes.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
concerted  attemj)t  at  extortion.  From  the  first  moment  when 
the  revival  of  trade  led  to  a demand  for  tonnage  at  rates  .sidficient 
to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  running,  shi})})ing  came  freely  on  to 
the  freight  markets,  and  a corn})arison  of  the  iin])ort  figures  with 
those  of  tonnage  entered  proves  that  the  ships  were  carrying,  on 
the  average,  heavier  cargoes  than  in  times  of  peace.  There  was, 

‘ The  Times,  SO  April  1915. 

■ Morning  Post,  23  January  1915. 
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indeed,  no  need  for  owners  to  hold  back  with  a view  to  forcing  up 
freights  ; on  the  contrary,  every  British  and  foreign  owner  with 
ships  or  space  to  be  fixed  found  himself  inundated  with  com- 
petitive offers. 

This  was  the  crux  of  the  whole  freight  problem,  and  in  order 
to  appreciate  fully  the  effect  of  the  war  on  freights,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  highly  competitive  and  inter- 
national character  of  the  shipping  industry,  and  its  responsiveness 
to  the  general  course  of  the  world’s  commerce.  Attention  has 
already  been  called  to  these  characteristics  ; but  in  view  of  the 
prominence  assumed  by  the  freight  question  during  the  war,  a few 
words  of  recapitulation  may  be  permitted. 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  remembered  that  neither  was  trade 
with  the  United  Kingdom  confined  to  British  ships,  nor  British 
shijiping  confined  to  that  trade.  The  supply  of  food,  raw  materials, 
and  manufactured  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  assured, 
in  time  of  peace,  by  the  operations  of  a vast  body  of  shipping,  of 
which  only  about  60  per  cent,  flew  the  British  flag.^  A considerable 
proportion  of  the  whole,  amounting  in  respect  of  British  ships  to 
rather  more  than  one  half,  consisted  of  liners  running  on  fixed 
services  to  the  LTnited  Kingdom  ; the  remainder  was  made  up  of 
general  traders  or  tramps  having  no  fixed  itinerary.  In  addition, 
liners  and  tramps  under  the  British  flag  played  an  important  part 
in  the  carriage  of  goods  between  ports  outside  the  British  Isles. 
The  liner  services  were  capable  of  a considerable  degree  of  re- 
adjustment in  accordance  with  the  fluctuations  of  demand,  and  the 
tramp  tonnage,  whether  British  or  foreign,  was  absolutely  fluid, 
passing  from  one  trade  to  another,  in  accordance  with  the  pull  of 
the  freight  markets.  For  all  practical  purposes,  the  tramp 
tonnage  under  all  flags,  together  with  a certain  proportion  of  the 
liner  space,  formed  a world  pool  of  carrying  power,  from  which  the 
fluctuating  demands  of  all  trades  and  all  countries  could  be  met. 
Thus  not  only  were  British  importers  subject  to  international 
competition  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  abroad,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  tonnage  required  for  the  carriage  of  their  purchases 
had  to  be  procured  in  international  competition  for  the  available 

1 This  is  the  proportion  of  British  to  total  tonnage  entered  with  cargoes.  The 
proportion  of  imports  carried  in  British  ships  is  estimated  as  74  per  cent,  (see  Chapter  I). 
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carrying-power.  Similarly  each  import  trade  was  in  competition 
with  the  importers  of  all  other  commodities,  and  each  individual 
importer  in  competition  with  his  rivals,  for  the  tonnage  that  could 
be  attracted  to  British  jjorts. 

Conversely,  the  British  shipowner  was  in  increasing  comj)etition 
with  foreign  owners  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  trade  both  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  of  foreign  countries.  In  certain  direc- 
tions and  to  a limited  extent,  the  freedom  of  the  freight  markets 
was  restricted  by  the  system  of  Conferences  in  the  liner  trades  ; but 
speaking  generally,  the  conditions  of  the  shipping  industry  were 
])articularly  unfavourable  to  concerted  manipulation,  and  the 
industry  itself  peculiarly  responsive  to  the  free  play  of  economic 
foi-ces  in  a world  market. 

It  was,  therefore,  the  relation  of  world  requirements  to  the 
total  carrying-power  available  that  determined  the  general  level 
of  freights.  If  that  carrying-power  was  more  than  equal  to  the 
demands  uj)on  it,  the  individual  shi])owner  could  procure  a charter 
only  by  under-bidding  his  competitors.  If  the  total  cargoes  on 
offer  exceeded  the  available  carrying-power,  the  individual  trader 
could  })rocure  sj>ace  only  by  offering  a higher  freight  than  his 
rivals  were  prepared  to  ])ay.  The  destination  of  the  tramp  and  the 
allocation  of  liner  space  were  alike  determined  by  the  competitive 
needs  of  individual  traders  in  all  countries,  as  manifested  in  the 
freights  on  offer  for  })articular  commodities  and  {)articular  voyages. 
It  is  ])robable,  too,  that  effective  demand  was  here  a more  accurate 
criterion  of  real  needs  than  in  some  other  industries,  for  though 
the  value  of  luxury  goods  enabled  them  to  bear  high  freights,  their 
total  volume  was  too  small  to  bring  them  into  effective  competi- 
tion with  the  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  that  j)rovided  shipj)ing 
with  the  bulk  of  its  employment. 

The  ships  themselves,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  one 
element  only  of  cai’rying-power.  That  ])Ower  dej)ended  not  only 
on  the  tonnage  available,  but  on  the  number  of  laden  voyages  that 
could  be  made  in  a given  space  of  time,  and  this,  in  its  turn, 
de|)ended  on  the  average  length  of  the  voyages,  the  ])roj)ortion  of 
laden  to  ballast  passages,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  time  sj)ent 
in  port  could  be  cut  down  by  raj)idity  in  loading  and  discharge. 
The  best  guarantee  of  elliciency  in  all  these  respects,  and  of  such 

15ti9-59  T 
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stowage  as  would  ensure  the  carriage  of  the  maximum  cargo  on 
each  voyage,  was  provided  by  the  fact  that  the  shipowners’ 
remuneration  depended  directly  on  the  number  of  voyages  per- 
formed and  the  quantity  of  cargo  carried. 

Of  all  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  carrying-power,  that  least 
affected,  during  1915,  by  the  consequences  of  the  war,  was  the 
actual  volume  of  shipping  available  for  commercial  employment. 
Great  as  was  the  reduction  in  the  world’s  available  tonnage  due 
to  losses,  requisitioning,  and  the  immobilization  of  German  and 
Austrian  shipping,  it  did  not,  probably,  much  exceed  the  reduction 
in  the  total  volume  of  cargoes  on  offer.  The  effective  carrying- 
power  of  the  ships  was,  nevertheless,  inadequate  to  the  demands 
upon  it.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  a general  tendency  towards 
longer  voyages.  A large  amount  of  bulky  traffic  that  normally 
followed  the  short  sea  tracks  was  now  carried  on  by  means  of 
ocean  voyages.  Great  Britain  was  obliged  to  replace  from  Java, 
Mauritius,  Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies,  and  South  America, 
some  million  and  a half  tons  of  sugar  annually  imported  before  the 
war  from  the  Continent  of  Europe.  France,  Italy,  and  Greece 
wei’e  turning  to  North  America  for  wheat  and  oats,  and  to  South 
America  for  maize  normally  derived  from  the  Black  Sea.  Every- 
where it  was  the  nearer  sources  of  supply  that  failed,  the  shorter 
routes  that  were  most  impeded  by  war  conditions. 

Longer  voyages  meant,  of  course,  fewer  voyages  in  a given 
space  of  time  ; but  it  was  not  only  Ijy  lengthening  voyages  that 
the  redistribution  of  traffic  affected  carrying- power.  The  rapidity 
with  which  British  ship])ing  effected  the  necessary  readjustment 
illustrates  in  the  most  striking  way  the  elasticity  derived  from 
a high  proportion  of  tramp  tonnage  ; but  the  readjustments  took 
time,  and  since  they  involved  a wide  departure  from  the  normal 
course  of  trade,  they  led  inevitably  to  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  long  ballast  voyages,  the  cost  of  which  had  to  be  covered  by  the 
homeward  freights,  while  the  waste  of  carrying-capacity  increased 
the  shortage  of  tonnage. 

Every  circumstance  of  the  war  tended  in  the  same  direction. 
Deviation  to  avoid  danger  areas  added  to  the  length  and  cost  of 
voyages.  The  requisition  of  steamers  fixed  for  a voyage,  or  in 
a position  to  load  cargo,  necessitated  cross  movements  by  vessels 
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brought  in  to  fill  the  gap.  The  dislocation  arising  from  the  hold- 
up of  ship{)ing  by  the  Emdeti  and  the  German  Pacific  Squadron  was 
felt,  to  some  extent,  even  after  the  raiders  themselves  had  been 
disposed  of.  The  local  shortages  arising  from  requisitioning 
in  India  and  Australia,  and  from  the  immobilization  of  German 
liners  in  Indian  and  Far  Eastern  ports,  where  they  had  been 
specially  prominent  in  the  general  trade,  forced  u{)  freights  on  the 
routes  directly  affected,  and  created  a strong  ])ull  running  some- 
what counter  to  the  general  current  of  the  new  tonnage  dis- 
tribution. 

.\bove  all,  the  redistribution  of  trade,  by  concentrating  it  in 
narrower  channels  and  forcing  a larger  pro{)ortion  through  the 
ports  best  fitted  by  position  or  equipment  to  deal  with  large 
steamers  and  long-distance  traffic,  greatly  contributed  to  increase 
the  port  congestion  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
At  the  end  of  January  1915,  it  was  estimated  by  a prominent  ship- 
owner that  not  less  than  1,500,(K)0  tons  of  shipping  were  held  up 
in  British,  French,  and  Italian  ports  owing  to  inability  to  discharge, 
and  the  delays  fretjuently  ran  into  two  or  three  weeks. ^ It  is 
j)robable  that  no  single  factor  contributed  more  powerfully  to  the 
decline  in  effective  carrying- j)ower  and  the  advance  in  freights. 

h'or  outwards  cargo,  other  than  coal,  the  liner  services,  by  the 
aid  of  chartered  or  purchased  substitutes  for  vessels  sunk  or 
requisitioned,  were  able  to  provide  anq)le  accommodation,  at 
rates  increased  only,  or  mainly,  by  the  increase  in  working  expenses, 
h'or  coal  exports  tonnage  was  very  short,  owing  to  the  demands  of 
the  h'leet.  h’or  the  great  bulk  imports  space  could  be  j)rocured  only 
by  an  ever-increasing  concentration  of  shipping  on  the  restricted 
sources  of  supply,  and  since  the  capacity  of  the  available  tonnage 
was  less,  in  existing  conditions,  than  the  demands  u|)on  it,  the 
competition  of  individual  shij)pers  or  importers  for  the  tonnage 
on  offer  continually  increased  in  keenness,  and  found  its  natural 
reflection  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  transport. 

How  far  a British  shipowner  was  able  to  profit  by  the  high 
level  of  freights  depended,  of  course,  on  the  })roportion  of  his 
tonnage  that  remained  free  from  requisition.  That  j)ioportion 
varied  widely  as  between  owner  and  owner.  A statement  made  in 

* Mr.  I’liilip  Kunciman,  in  Morning  Post,  30  .January  1915. 
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Parliament  at  tlie  beginning  of  1916  as  to  the  proportion  of  ships 
under  requisition  from  various  typical  companies  showed  a 
variation  from  21  to  59  per  cent.d  and  in  the  early  months  of  1915 
the  general  disproportion  was  unquestionably  greater  than  it 
became  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  companies,  whose 
steamers  Avere  specially  suitable  for  transport  work  or  fleet  atten- 
dance, or  happened  to  he  in  port  at  a time  when  emergency  de- 
mands had  to  be  met,  lost  every  vessel,  or  nearly  every  vessel, 
in  their  fleet ; ^ others,  Avhose  ships  were  less  suitable  in  type,  or 
more  fortunate  in  their  arrival  dates,  had  only  one  or  two  taken. 
Thus  owners  Avho  Avere  making  the  largest  proportionate  contri- 
bution of  tonnage  for  direct  AA’ar  service  saAA'  their  competitors 
reaping  enormous  profits  from  market  conditions  of  AAdiich  they 
themselves  could  take  little  or  no  ad\nntage.  The  injustice  Avas 
flagrant — the  more  so  as,  AA’hile  the  majority  of  the  OAAmers  had 
freely  placed  their  ships  at  the  disposal  of  the  xVuthorities,  there 
AA'ere  some  aa’Iio  had  deliberately  sought  to  evade  requisition,  by 
seeking  employment  for  their  ships  in  distant  AAnters — and  strong 
representations  on  the  subject  AA’ere  made  to  the  Admiralty  by  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  and  other  representative  Associations. 

These  representations  AA’ere  not  AA’ithout  effect.  The  unequal 
incidence  of  the  burden  of  requisitioning  AA’as  knoAvn  to  and  re- 
gretted by  the  Transport  Department ; but  the  small  and  over- 
AA’orked  staff  of  that  Department  had  little  leisure  to  consider  any- 
thing except  the  search  for  available  vessels  AA’ith  AA’hich  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  fighting  services.  On  7th  February,  hoAA’e\’er,  the 
Prime  ^Minister  appointed  a strong  AdA’isory  Committee,  com- 
posed entirely  of  leading  shipoAvners,  to  assist  in  supei'A’ising  the 
em])loyment  of  requisitioned  tonnage.  With  the  assistance  of 
this  Committee  it  became  possible  to  giv’e  greater  attention  to 
commercial  considerations  in  taking  up  ships  for  naval  or  military 
service.  Immediately  after  their  appointment,  the  Committee 
set  to  AA’ork  to  analyse  the  proportion  of  tonnage  AV’ithdraAvn  from 
the  various  fleets,  taking  both  number  of  ships  and  length  of  ser- 
A’ice  into  consideration,  and  Avorking  out  the  result  in  ‘ ship-days  ’. 
With  this  information  in  their  hands,  they  Avere  able  to  secure 

' Hansard,  21  January  1916  (Mr.  Macnamara). 

- c.  g.  The  Tatem  Steam  Navigation  Company  had,  at  one  time,  13  of  their  18 
eteamcre  in  Admiralty  service.  The  Times,  13  July  1915. 
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‘ PROPORTIONATE  REQUISITION  ’ 

the  release  of  many  ships  taken  from  owners  whose  fleets  had  been 
the  most  de{)leted,  and  their  replacement  by  the  shij)s  of  owners 
who  had  hitherto  escaped  lightly.  To  assist  in  this  policy  of 
‘ proportionate  requisition  ’ the  Transj)ort  Department  sent  out, 
in  April,  a circular  requesting  owners  to  keej)  the  Atlmiralty  advised 
of  the  movements  of  their  ships  in  order  that  emergency  require- 
ments might  he  more  readily  met  with  due  regard  to  equality 
between  owner  and  owner.  The  fuller  information  thus  obtained 
was  used  also  to  ])revent,  so  far  as  possible,  the  requisitioning  of 
ships  already  fixed  for  a voyage,  hitherto  a continual  source  of 
grievance. 

Hy  the  admission  of  the  shi{)owners  themselves,  this  system 
of  ])roj)ortionate  requisition  did  much  to  rectify  the  injustice  of 
which  they  had  comj)lained,  and  to  equalize  the  incidence  of  the 
burden  ; but  the  short  notice  frequently  receivetl  of  military 
demands,  especially  in  connexion  with  the  Dardanelles  campaign, 
hampered  its  working  ; and  however  carefully  it  was  worked,  the 
variety  of  types  and  the  paramount  importance  of  suitability  for 
war  service  rendered  a large  degree  of  inequality  inevitable.  Nor 
was  fhis  the  only  hardship  arising  from  the  wide  divergence 
between  Blue  Book  and  market  rates.  Although  the  terms  of 
recpiisition  provided  for  an  indemnity  against  third-party  claims, 
this  indemnity  did  not  cover  the  indirect  effects  of  interrupting  a 
fixed  service,  or  the  obligations  of  a tranq)-ship  owner  under  running 
contracts  in  which  the  ship  was  not  specified.  Not  only  were  the 
great  lines  driven  to  charter  for  the  maintenance  of  their  services, 
but  many  tramp  owners,  especially  in  the  coal  trade,  were  obliged 
to  fulfil  their  obligations  with  British  or  neutral  steamers  obtained 
at  market  rates,  while  their  own  vessels  were  earning  the  bare 
Blue  Book  hire.^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  the  Blue  Book  Rates  were 
not  oidy  relatively  but  actually  less  remunerative  than  at  the  date 
when  they  were  fixed.  The  increased  cost  of  bunkers  fell,  under 
the  charters,  on  the  Admiralty  ; but  the  rise  in  price  of  stores 
and  provisions,  and  all  wage  advances  additional  to  the  £1  a month 
originally  agreed  by  the  Admiralty,  came  out  of  the  owner’s  pocket, 

‘ Sco  o.  g.  Ki^jort  of  Win.  Cory  & Son,  Aiiuual  Meeting,  in  Lloyd's  List,  IG  June  1915  ; 
Hansard,  15  I'chruary  1915  (Sir  Joseph  W'alton). 
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and  since  there  appeared  little  prospect  of  finality  in  the  upward 
curve  of  wages,  the  shipowner  was  liable  to  see  an  appreciable 
proportion  of  his  agreed  remuneration  eaten  away  by  out-of- 
pockets. Experience  had  shown,  moreover,  that  the  service 
required  of  the  vessels  was,  in  some  instances,  more  onerous  than 
had  been  anticipated.  In  particular,  the  wear  and  tear  involved 
in  repeated  short  voyages  to  French  ports  within  the  coasting 
limits  (Brest  to  Dunkirk),  and  both  the  wear  and  tear  and  the 
provision  of  extra  gear  for  colliers  and  storeships  in  fleet  attendance, 
called  for  consideration. 

In  these  circumstances  the  tramp-ship  owners,  who  were 
specially  affected  by  the  disproportion  between  Blue  Book  and 
market  rates,  asked  for  a revision  of  the  original  schedule.  It 
could  be  urged  against  them  that  the  rates  had  been  fixed  by 
agreement  with  the  shipowners  themselves,  and  were  intended  to 
shut  the  door  on  claims  arising  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  freight 
markets.  The  change  in  conditions,  however,  was  so  much  greater 
than  anything  that  could  have  been  anticipated  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  express  agreement,  the  owners  could  hardly  be 
considered  as  barred  from  reo])ening  the  matter,  and  on  the 
question  of  out-of-pockets  some  consideration  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  them,  if  the  intention  of  the  original  award  were  not  to  be 
defeated.  The  Director  of  Transports  accordingly  agreed  to 
meet  a representative  Committee  of  tramp  owners  on  1st  March, 
and  as  a result  of  this  conference  a compromise  was  agreed  on. 
The  owners  received  a part  of  their  demand,  and  the  increases  were 
made  retrospective  as  from  1st  January  1915  ; but  it  was  made 
a definite  term  of  the  agreement  that  the  new  rates  should  be 
regarded  as  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  war,  thus  barring 
any  future  claims. 

The  owners  had  asked  for  increases  averaging  33  per  cent,  on 
the  original  rates.  They  were  granted  a flat  advance  of  U.  6d. 
per  ton  gross,  which  worked  out  at  an  average  increase  of  about 
16  per  cent.,  but  in  addition  the  Admiralty  undertook  to  bear 
all  excess  of  wages  over  and  above  those  current  in  August  1914, 
and  to  refund  all  excess  wages  already  paid.  They  agreed  further 
to  ])ay  Sd.  per  ton  j)er  month  extra  for  ships  employed  in  voyages 
to  French  j)orts  within  the  coasting  limits  and  to  colliers  in  fleet 
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attendance  on  foreign  stations,  6d.  per  ton  for  colliers  in  attendance 
on  the  Home  Fleets,  and  9d.,  instead  of  6d.  as  originally  arranged, 
for  colliers  with  doidjle  derricks  and  winches.  The  basic  rates 
for  colliers  were  henceforth  to  be  the  same  as  for  other  classes  of 
tramp  tonnage.  The  ships,  mostly  colliers,  chartered  on  the  open 
market  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  were  to  come  on  requisi- 
tion at  the  revised  rates  at  the  expiration  of  their  current  charters, 
all  clauses  giving  the  Admiralty  an  option  of  renewal  being 
cancelled  as  on  131st  December  1914.  Special  rates  were  arranged 
for  steamers  under  1,1500  tons  dead-weight,  which  had  not  hitherto 
been  specifically  provided  for,  and  the  tanker  scale  was  revised 
on  a basis  giving  increases  varying  from  6d.  jjer  ton  for  the  largest 
to  2.V.  for  the  smallest  shij)s.  This  scale  had  originally  been  based 
on  an  average  of  fixtures  effected  during  the  initial  slump,  and  the 
owners  had  asked  for  increases  varying  from  11  to  39  })er  cent.  ; 
they  obtained  from  8 to  32  per  cent.  Even  after  all  these  con- 
cessions, the  Blue  Book  rates  remained  some  50  to  70  per  cent, 
below  current  market  quotations  for  long  term  charters,  and  in 
announcing  the  arrangements.  Dr.  Macnamara,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  took  occasion  to  pay  a tribute  to  I he 
reasonable  and  j)atriotic  spirit  dis})layed  by  the  owners  in  the  course 
of  the  negotiations.!  By  the  liner  companies  no  new  claim  had 
been  {)ut  forward,  and  liner  i-ates  remained  unchanged,  but  as  a 
matter  of  justice  the  companies  received  the  benefit  of  the  excess 
wages  clause  in  the  tram))  agreement. 

In  the  same  month,  March  1915,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at 
with  regard  to  the  hire  of  ships  requisitioned  in  Australian  ports. 
Slii|)s  ixHjuisitioned  oversea  had  been  excluded  from  the  original 
Blue  Book,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  arranging  s))ecial  terms  to 
cover  variations  in  the  cost  of  fitting,  manning,  and  victualling, 
and  the  majority  of  such  shi))s  had  been  taken  u[)  on  terms 
arranged  by  the  local  (lovernments  direct  with  the  shijiowners. 
'I'he  (Jovernment  of  India  requisitioned  transj)orts  at  a flat  rate 
of  20.V.  j)er  ton  gross,  about  25  ))er  cent,  above  Blue  Book  rates  for 
shi[)s  of  the  same  class.  The  New  Zealand  Government  signed 
formal  charter- |)arties  embodying  a demise  for  two  months  certain, 
with  oj)tion  of  ))urchase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian 

• Hansard,  20  April  1915. 
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Government,  who  liad  requisitioned  many  shijjs  on  United  King- 
dom as  well  as  on  Australian  Register,  requested  the  Transj)ort 
Department  to  negotiate  with  the  owners  on  their  behalf.  For 
these  ships  the  basic  level  of  wages  was  fixed  by  the  Austi’alian 
coastal  rates,  about  40.9,  a month  above  the  United  Kingdom  level, 
and  in  consideration  of  this  and  other  expenses,  the  Director 
of  Transports  agreed,  on  I5th  March,  to  the  payment  of  ‘3s.  or 
35.  6d.  per  ton,  according  to  class,  above  the  ordinary  Blue  Book 
rates,  to  owners  of  vessels  on  Australian  requisition. 

For  short  engagements  entered  into  at  Australian  ports  this 
advance  was  fully  justified  ; but  most  of  the  shij)s  remained  on 
requisition  for  long  periods,  and  many  of  them  passed,  permanently 
or  temporarily,  into  general  Imperial  service.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  justification  of  the  extra  payments  ceased  ; but  the 
agreement  had  been  made  for  the  period  of  the  war  and  could  not 
honourably  be  denounced.  Tlie  owners,  however,  showed  no 
disposition  to  press  their  advantage,  and  in  October  1915  agreed 
that,  at  three  months  from  that  date,  the  extra  payments  should 
cease  in  respect  of  all  ships  other  than  those  on  Australian  Register, 

As  regards  other  ships  requisitioned  oversea,  the  New  Zealand 
Government  continued  to  make  their  own  arrangements,  but  all 
Canadian  transports,  subsequent  to  the  ])assage  of  the  first 
expeditionary  force,  were  arranged  by  the  Transport  Department 
at  the  normal  rates,  and  in  July  1916  the  Department  took  over 
all  arrangements  for  the  Indian  Government.  The  agreement  then 
made  was  for  Blue  Book  Rates  with  an  additional  2 rupees  a month 
for  vessels  on  Indian  Register.  In  this  respect  the  Department 
drove  a somewhat  hard  bargain  with  the  owners,  as  they  insisted 
on  converting  the  rupee  at  a fixed  rate  of  U.  4d.  instead  of  allowing 
the  current  rates  of  exchange,  which  had  risen  to  U.  Sd.  or  over. 

With  these  exceptions,  the  only  serious  modification  in  the 
Blue  Book  Rates  made  between  March  1915  and  February  1918  was 
in  respect  of  Armed  Merchant  Cruisers.  For  these  vessels,  taken 
on  a net  charter  basis,  rates  varying  from  14.9.  to  25.9.  per  ton  had 
l)een  arranged,  equivalent  to  24.9.  to  359.  on  a gross  charter.  In 
fixing  these  rates  the  Sub-Committee  had  anticipated  that  only 
a few  vessels  of  the  highest  class  were  likely  to  be  required,  and  that 
the  period  of  their  engagement  would  probably  be  short ; and  they 
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justified  the  rates  liy  the  exceptional  risks  and  wear  and  tear 
involved,  and  by  the  dislocation  of  business  caused  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fastest  and  most  popular  vessels  from  the  passenger 
trade.  It  soon  became  clear,  however,  that  the  war  was  likely  to 
last  much  longer  and  that  many  more  vessels  would  be  required 
than  had  been  supposed,  and  the  diminution  of  the  ])assenger 
traffic  rendered  the  giant  liners  something  of  white  elejihants  to 
their  owners.  Indeed,  two  or  three  such  shijis  as  the  Aquitama 
and  Olympic  were  actually  laid  up  during  1915,  owing  to  the 
heavy  loss  involved  in  running  them.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Transport  Department  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  no 
longer  justified  in  ])aying  rates  which,  based  solely  on  sjieed, 
gave  a gross  annual  return  of  70  per  cent,  or  even  more,  on 
the  1914  values  of  the  older  shijis,  more  especially  as  the 
conditions  of  the  service  were  fully  covered  by  the  Admiralty’s 
assumption  of  war  risks  and  the  covenant  for  reinstatement. 
'I'hey  accordingly  aj)))roached  the  liner  com])anies  with  a view  to 
a I’cvision  of  the  rates,  and  on  28th  October  it  was  agreed  that  the 
monthly  hire  should  be  reduced  by  80  per  cent,  for  ships  of  17 
knots  and  upwards,  and  by  20  per  cent,  for  vessels  below  that 
speed  ; the  reduction  to  take  effect  as  from  1st  October  or  the 
completion  of  one  year’s  service. 

Apart  from  these  special  instances  the  remuneration  of  re- 
quisitioned liners  remained  as  fixed  in  October  1914  ; that  of 
tramps  and  tankers  as  determined  by  the  agreement  of  March  1915. 
The  general  rights  and  obligations  of  owners  also  remained  sub- 
stantially unchanged  ; but  on  one  or  two  points  exjierience  had 
suggested  the  fairness  of  modifications.  The  provision  of  water 
for  troops  and  horses,  for  instance,  was  a much  more  costly  item 
on  the  long  voyages  occasioned  by  the  subsidiary  campaigns,  in 
Mesopotamia  and  elsewhere,  than  on  the  cross-Channel  movements 
of  the  Expeditionary  Force,  and  in  December  1915  the  Department 
agreed  f,o  relieve  owners  of  this  liability,  except  on  cross-Channel 
passages.  In  the  same  month  they  agreed  to  pay  for  all  additional 
ballast  required,  for  their  own  convenience,  subsequently  to 
reipiisif  ioning. 

Meanwhile  there  was  little  sign  of  reduction  in  the  earnings  of 
- free  ’ ship[)ing.  Dining  the  summer  months,  quotations  on  the 
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majority  of  routes  declined  somewliat  from  their  iMarch  level ; but 
at  no  time  did  they  approach  the  normal,  and  towards  the  end  of 
1915  they  rose  to  unprecedented  heights. 

The  curve  of  values  followed  the  same  course.  The  actual  cost 
of  construction  of  new  vessels  increased  steadily,  both  as  regards 
labour  and  materials  ; but  now,  as  always,  it  was  the  price  of  ready 
and  second-hand  tonnage  that  responded  most  readily  to  market 
conditions.  With  tonnage  rapidly  becoming  scarce  and  high 
freights  to  be  earned,  the  competition  for  every  steamer  on  offer 
became  very  keen,  and  whereas  the  average  book  value  of  all 
cargo  steamers  afloat  in  1912  was  estimated  at  £8  6.s'.  4d.  per  ton 
gross,i  the  average  price  of  second-hand  cargo  steamers  of  5,000 
tons  dead-weight  and  upwards  sold  during  the  first  six  months  of  1 91 5 
was  £11  8s.  Id.  ])er  ton  gross  or  £6  135.  8d.  per  ton  dead- weight.'^ 
Comparisons  based  on  the  sales  of  individual  steamers  are  apt, 
however,  to  be  misleading,  as  the  price  per  ton  is  naturally 
affected  by  considerations  of  type,  size,®  speed,  age,  and  condition. 
A more  reliable  guide  to  the  course  of  values  is  provided  by  the 
tables  pre])ared  for  Fairplay,  showing  the  estimated  value  of 
a new,  ready,  single-deck  cargo-steamer  of  7,500  tons  dead- weight 
capacity.  From  a maximum  of  about  £8  175.  Od.  per  ton  in 
December  1900  this  had  sunk  to  a minimum  of  £4  I65.  Od.  in  June 
1908,  and  by  June  1914  it  stood  at  £5  135.  4d.  per  dead-weight  ton. 
By  December  of  that  year  it  had  risen  to  £8,  and  by  June  1915  to 
£1 1 per  ton.  This  represented  the  price  of  a ^ free  ’ steamer  ; one 
already  under  requisition  would  naturally  realize  a lower  price. 

Neutral  vessels,  not  being  subject  to  requisition,  fetched  still 
higher  ])rices,  and  for  the  same  reason,  neutral  owners,  whose 
ships  commanded  higher  freights  than  their  British  competitors 
could  obtain,  were  able  to  make  very  tempting  offers  for  second- 
hand tonnage.  The  sale  of  ships  to  foreigners  had,  however,  been 
brought  under  strict  regulation.  During  the  first  few  months  of 
the  war,  as  we  have  seen,  few  ships  were  transferred,  other  than 
those  beneficially  owned  in  the  United  States  ; but  during  the 
winter  of  1915-16  the  demand  revived,  and  the  Government 
decided  to  take  steps  to  restrict  the  traffic. 

^ Kirkaldy,  British  Shipping,  p.  204. 

- Calculated  from  prices  recorded  in  Fairplay. 

^ The  price  per  ton  is  always  higher  for  small  steamers. 
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For  this  tliere  were  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  con- 
sidered inecpiitable  that  an  owner  whose  sliij)  was  liable  to  requisi- 
tion should  be  allowed  to  evade,  in  this  way,  his  share  of  the 
common  burden.  In  the  second  })lace,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
(iovernment  should  be  in  a position  to  prevent  any  serious  deple- 
tion of  the  available  tonnage.  We  have  seen  that  the  steamers 
actually  tiansferred  to  Ameiican  registry  formed  only  a small 
proj)ortion  of  those  whose  idtimate  transfer  might  be  anticipated, 
and  aj)art  from  this,  the  continually  increasing  demand  for  ships 
for  war  purj)oses  threatened  a shortage  of  tonnage  in  which  even 
those  old  and  inferior  steamers  normally  disposed  of  to  foreigners 
might  become  of  vital  national  importance. 

By  the  British  Ships  Transfer  Restriction  Act,  which  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  Kith  March  1915,  the  transfer  of  any  shij)  on 
the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  ])erson  or  corporation 
not  (jualitied  to  own  a British  ship  was  j^rohibited,  as  from  12th 
February  of  that  year,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  except  when 
special  licence  had  been  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Trade.^ 
Similar  action  was  taken  in  India  and  the  self-governing  Dominions. 

In  the  drafting  of  this  Act  there  was  one  serious  omission,  as 
it  failed  to  take  account  of  the  possibility  of  sales  to  companies 
incorporated  in  the  Ihiited  Kingdom  but  controlled  from  abroad. 
Such  sales  would  not  involve  a transfer  of  flag  or  exempt  the  ship 
from  liability  to  requisition  ; but  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
bring  them  under  regulation,  and  in  1916  the  ga})  was  closed  by 
an  amending  Act  which  also  prohibited  the  grant  to  any  foreigner 
of  a mortgage  putting  him  in  control  of  a British  shij).  It  provided, 
further,  that  the  restrictions  shoidd  remain  in  force  for  a period  of 
three  years  from  the  termination  of  the  war.- 

Under  these  Acts,  licences  were  granted  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  consultation  with  the  Admiralty,  and  as  a general  rule  witli  a 
very  sparing  hand,  each  case  being  considered  on  its  merits,  with 
parlictdar  reference  to  the  probability  of  the  vessel  being  employed 
in  British  or  Allied  trade.  The  sale  of  old  sailing  vessels  to  Scandi- 
navian owners  was  not,  however,  greatly  restricted. 

In  judging  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 

‘ 5 Geo.  V,  c.  21,  Manual  of  Emergency  Legidation,  Nupplcineiit  No.  3,  pp.  219-20. 

- 0 (!<o.  V,  c.  12. 
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mind  the  existing  situation.  Had  the  out{)ut  of  new  shipping  been 
maintained  at  its  normal  level,  it  might  well  have  been  advisable 
to  allow  shipowners  to  maintain  the  average  efficiency  of  their 
fleets  in  the  accustomed  way  ; but  with  the  oidput  diminishing 
as  rapidly  as  the  losses  increased,  it  became  a matter  of  real 
urgency  to  retain  on  the  Register  even  the  oldest  steamers.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  effect  was  to  leave  British 
owners  saddled,  after  the  war,  with  a considerable  dead-weight  of 
obsolescent  tonnage. 

But  for  the  effect  of  these  restrictions  it  is  probable  that  the 
competition  of  Allied  and  neutral  shipowners  would  have  forced 
uj)  the  price  of  second-hand  tonnage  to  still  greater  heights.  Even 
as  it  was,  the  closing  months  of  1915  saw  cargo  steamers  of  average 
size  changing  hands  at  anything  up  to  £13  per  dead- weight  ton 
for  a vessel  a dozen  years  old,  while  the  Fairplay  index  figure  for 
a new,  ready  7,500-tonner  had  risen  to  £15  6s.  8d.  The  actual  cost 
of  new  construction  had  also  increased  by  about  £2  per  ton  on  the 
level  of  1914. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  amounts  for  which  ships  were 
entered  in  the  War  Risk  Associations  no  longer  represented  either 
their  true  value  or  the  cost  of  replacement.  On  the  loss  of  a re- 
quisitioned ship,  the  Government,  which  did  not  insure  its  risks, 
paid  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  loss,  as  ascertained  by 
valuation,  and  whereas  the  loss  of  a collier  in  1914  was  compensated 
at  the  rate  of  £7  11.9.  Od.  per  ton  dead- weight  if  new,  on  the  basis  of 
3 per  cent,  depreciation,  the  })ayment  for  similar  vessels  towards 
the  end  of  1915  worked  out,  on  the  same  basis,  at  from  £14  to  £16 
per  ton.  For  the  replacement  of  a free  vessel,  the  owner  could  look 
only  to  the  insured  value,  plus  the  reserves  annually  set  aside.  The 
increase  in  replacement  costs  was  thus  a very  serious  matter, 
especially  for  the  liner  companies,  who  were  obliged,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  make  good  their  losses  by  construction  or  purchase. 

So  early  as  September  1914,  when  the  rise  in  values  first  became 
aj^parent,  the  Government  agreed  to  suspend  the  writing  off  of 
depreciation  on  the  entered  value  of  the  ships  ; but  by  [March  1915 
it  had  become  evident  that  some  further  concession  must  be  made, 
to  render  the  scheme  an  effective  protection  to  the  shipowners 
and  to  encourage  the  replacement  of  shipping  by  new  construction 
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or  purchase  from  abroad.  The  Board  of  Trade  accordingly  agreed 
that,  as  from  the  10th  of  tlie  month,  owners  slionld  liave  the 
oj)tion  of  increasing  l)y  20  per  cent,  the  insured  value  of  their 
vessels,  paying,  of  course,  a premium  correspondingly  increased. 

The  Board  further  agreed  that  the  Associations  should  be 
permitted  to  insure  for  their  own  account  the  amount  by  which 
the  current  market  value  of  any  vessel  exceeded  her  new  insurable 
value.  In  order,  however,  to  provide  a safeguard  against  exag- 
geiated  claims,  the  extent  of  such  excess  insurance  was  limited 
to  £20,000  in  res]>ect  of  any  one  shij). 

Im])ortant  as  were  these  concessions,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
were  by  no  means  adequate  to  cover  such  an  advance  in  values  as 
had  taken  place  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  as  from  3rd  January 
191()  the  limit  of  increase  was  raised  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  on  the 
original  entered  values.  At  this  j)oint  the  concessions  stopped, 
and  during  the  course  of  1916  the  insurable  values  under  the  State 
Scheme  fell  far  behind  the  current  market  value  of  the  ships. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  owners,  who  were 
already  making  very  large  profits,  were  able  to  calculate  on  an 
ecpially  large  ap[)reciation  in  the  capital  value  of  their  ships  should 
an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  them  arise.  This,  however,  was  of 
little  value  to  those  who  wished  to  remain  in  business  and  to  replace 
their  losses,  and  during  1916  the  War  Risk  Clubs  formed  subsidiary 
Associations  for  the  purj)ose  of  insuring  the  difference  between  the 
amount  insurable  under  the  State  Scheme  and  the  actual  current 
value  of  the  vessels.  In  the  working  of  these  Excess  Values 
Associations  the  State  took  no  part,  neither  receiving  any  propor- 
tion of  the  premiums,  nor  contributing  to  the  losses.  Before 
dealing  furthei',  however,  with  the  advance  in  freights  and  values, 
it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  reactions  this  advance  had  already 
produced  on  the  relations  between  the  shij)ping  industry  and  the 
State. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


atte:\ipts  to  solve  the  freight  problem 

It  was  natural  enough  that  a rise  in  freights  so  abnormal  as 
that  which  set  in  towards  the  close  of  1914  should  attract  wide- 
spread attention,  and  had  this  attention  taken  the  form  of  an 
adequate  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  advance,  its  effects  would 
have  been  wholly  beneficial.  Unfortunately,  public  opinion  was  to 
a great  extent  not  only  uninformed  but  misinformed  with  regard 
to  shipping  affairs,  and  much  of  the  discussion  tended  to  obscure 
rather  than  to  illuminate  the  real  issues.  Allegations  that  the  rise 
in  freights  was  due  to  manipulation  by  the  Conferences,  and  that 
“ Producers  do  not  profit  by  these  greatly  increased  prices  forced 
out  of  consumers.  It  is  only  the  shipowners  ’,  were  directly  con- 
trary to  the  facts  ; but  they  were  widely  believed,  and  produced 
a strong  impression. ^ 

How  completely  and  how  generally  the  situation  was  misunder- 
stood may  be  illustrated  from  the  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on 
Prices  appointed  by  the  Workers’  National  War  Emergency  Com- 
mittee.- This  was  no  product  of  irresponsible  criticism.  The  Sub- 
Committee  included  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Labour 
Party,  and  their  report  was  a serious  document,  temperately 
expressed  and  carefully  reasoned.  It  acknowledged  the  increase 
in  working  expenses  ; and  laid  some,  though  insufficient  stress  on 
the  effects  of  port  congestion.  Yet  the  report  as  a whole  displayed 
an  astonishing  ignorance  both  of  the  shipping  industry  and  of  the 
actual  situation.  To  take  two  instances  only  ; it  spoke  of  all 
British-owned  vessels  trading  abroad  as  Tost  to  Britain  as  a nation’, 
and  it  characterized  as  ‘ manifestly  absurd  ’ the  statement  that 
25  per  cent,  of  the  country’s  mercantile  tonnage  was  under 
requisition.  It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  carriage  of  goods 

1 See  e.  g.  the  article  quoted,  ‘ Why  your  food  is  costing  more  : Shipping  Rings, 
Freights,  and  Prices,’  in  Daily  News,  13  January  1915. 

^ Daily  Citizen,  22  January  1915. 
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between  foreijrn  poi'ts  was  of  great  iinjiortance  to  Great  Britain  ; 
between  20  and  25  ])er  cent,  of  tlie  tonnage  eni])loyod  or  employable 
in  the  ocean  trades  liad  actually  been  taken  up.  The  Sub- 
Committee  estimated  the  pro])ortion  at  10  per  cent.  Their  error 
arose  in  part  from  the  fact  that  they  counted  in  number  of  ships 
only,  and  based  their  calculation  on  the  total  number  of  steamers 
on  the  Register  of  100  tons  gross  and  upwards  ; but  the  adoption  of 
this  basis  was  alone  sufficient  to  vitiate  all  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  ocean  trades. 

The  Sub-Committee’s  proposals  were  that  requisitioned  ships 
should  be  sent  out  to  ^ break  ’ grain  freights,  that  sliips  should  be 
withdmwn  from  the  trade  between  foreign  ports,  and  that  the 
entire  Mercantile  Marine  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  State,  in  the  same  way  as  the  railways,  ‘ to  j)rotect  the  ])opula- 
tion  from  extortion  ’.  All  three  pro])osals  were  frequently  to  be 
repeated  fi'om  many  cpiarters  and  in  varying  forms  during  the 
next  two  years.  It  will  be  our  business  to  see  to  what  extent,  in 
what  circumstances,  and  with  what  results,  they  were  adopted. 
In  this  report  they  were  })ut  forward  as  quite  sim])le  propositions, 
capable  of  being  carried  out  by  a stroke  of  the  pen  and  with  no 
fear  of  injurious  reactions.  The  report  shows  no  concej)tion  either 
of  the  fluidity  of  the  world  pool  of  tonnage  or  of  its  international 
character  ; it  ignores  entirely  both  the  importance,  from  the  ])oint 
of  view  of  tonnage  economy  as  well  as  of  finance,  of  British  voyages 
between  foreign  ports,  and  the  imj)ortance  of  neutral  shipping 
in  the  supply  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Above  all,  it  fails  to  recog- 
nize clearly  the  fact  that  the  rise  in  freights  was  an  indication  and 
a consequence  of  a real  deficiency  in  the  total  carrying-power 
available  for  the  world’s  commerce ; that  the  causes  of  this 
deficiency  were,  to  a great  extent,  remediable,  and  that  only  in  so 
far  as  they  could  be  remedied,  could  the  consequences  of  the 
deficiency  be  averted. 

Stress  has  been  laid  iqion  this  report  because  it  gave  authori- 
tative utterance  to  views  which  were  freipiently  less  temperately 
expressed  both  in  the  [iress  and  in  Parliament.  The  alarm  aroused 
by  the  increased  cost  of  living  was  well-founded,  and  it  was  right 
that  any  delilierate  attenqit  to  profit  by  the  national  emergency 
through  withholding  goods  or  services  should  be  exj)osed,  and  if 
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possible,  frustrated.  The  mischief  of  the  discussion  was  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  general  realization  that  so  vast  and  widespread 
a dislocation  of  economic  activities  must  inevitably  lead  to  a con- 
striction of  purchasing  power,  whether  through  a rise  in  prices  or 
through  a diminution  in  supplies,  and  that  measures  of  price  or 
freight  restriction  whicli  did  nothing  to  increase  the  supply  of 
goods  or  transport  might  disguise  or  postpone,  but  could  not  avert 
the  consequences  of  the  war.  Apart  from  the  frequent  gross 
exaggeration  of  the  effect  of  freights  on  prices,  there  was  a tendency 
for  discussion  to  centre  round  the  question  whether  high  freights 
were  ethically  ‘ justifiable  ’,  rather  than  round  the  practical 
problem  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply. 
The  Government  were  under  no  delusion  as  to  the  effect  of  freights 
on  prices,  and  the  Prime  Minister  himself  stated,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  they  considered  freights  to  be  only  a minor  factor 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living ; ^ but  they  were  greatly 
influenced  by  public  opinion,  and  they  never  appear  to  have 
realized  effectively  either  the  limits  of  the  country’s  shipping 
resources  or  the  inroads  made  on  those  resources  by  war  demands 
and  war  conditions.  Hence  State  action  in  relation  to  shipping 
tended  to  take  the  form  of  empirical  attempts  to  alleviate  the 
symptoms  of  diminishing  carrying-power,  without  any  real 
diagnosis  of  the  disease. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  accentuated  by  friction 
between  the  Transport  Department  and  the  shipowners.  Although 
the  system  of  proportionate  requisitioning  went  far  towards 
removing  the  owners’  chief  personal  grievance,  an  incessant  stream 
of  criticism  was  still  directed  against  the  Department.  While 
the  owners  were  responsible  for  manning,  victualling,  and  storing 
requisitioned  ships,  they  had  no  control  over  their  employment 
or  movements,  and  they  never  ceased  to  contend  that  wasteful 
use  of  requisitioned  tonnage  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
extent  of  the  naval  and  military  demand,  and  consequently  for  the 
shortage  of  commercial  carrying-power  and  the  advance  in  freights. 
In  support  of  their  contentions  the  owners  and  their  spokesmen 
pointed  to  the  use,  for  some  months,  of  liners  aggregating  over 
100,000  tons  gross  as  prison  ships  for  interned  aliens  ; to  the  sub- 

^ Hansard,  11  and  17  February  1915.  Debate  on  ‘ The  Necessaries  of  Life  (Prices) 
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sequent  employment  of  two  large  steamers  as  Staff  Head-quarters 
and  ordnance  depot  respectively  in  the  Aegean  ; to  the  fitting  of 
ten  oil  tankers  as  troopships,  only  to  l)e  found  unsatisfactory  and  re- 
converted after  a single  voyage.  They  complained  that  5, 000-ton 
colliers  were  kept  hanging  about  for  weeks  at  the  naval  bases, 
with  only  three  or  four  humlred  tons  left  in  their  holds,  to  await  the 
particular  warshi])  to  whom  their  cargo  was  allocated.  They 
drew  attention  to  the  disj)atch  of  transports  and  store  shi])s  to 
Mudros  so  hastily  stowed  that  they  had  to  be  sent  on  to  Alexandria, 
to  discharge,  sort,  and  reload  their  cargoes.  They  laid  stress  on  the 
dislocation  caused  by  the  sudden  requisitioning  of  ships  already 
fixed  for  a voyage,  and  on  the  waste  involved  in  sending  ships  out 
on  long  ballast  voyages,  to  bring  home  Government  cargoes  that 
might  have  been  lifted  by  vessels  locally  available.  At  the  begin- 
ing  of  1916  one  speaker  in  the  House  of  Commons  went  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  he  possessed  a dossier  relating  to  some  eighty  ships 
that  had  lost  between  them  over  7,000  shi])-days  through  Govern- 
ment mismanagement. 1 

I’hat  these  wei’e  no  idle  comj)laints  was  proved  in  January  1916, 
when  the  Mediterranean  Transport  Commission  presented  their 
re|)ort.  It  was  j)roved  still  more  emphatically  by  the  very  large 
economies  subsequently  effected  through  imj)rovements  in  organi- 
zation, greater  attention  to  stowage,  and  more  careful  selection  of 
types  in  the  working  of  requisitioned  ships.  Nevertheless,  much 
of  the  criticism  passed  on  the  Transport  Department  was  unjust  or 
misdirected.  In  the  first  ])lace,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  use 
ships  in  naval  and  military  service  with  the  same  regard  to  economy 
of  f ime  and  space  as  in  commercial  employment.  In  the  second 
place,  the  officials  of  the  De})artment  had  no  power  to  refuse  and 
no  authority  to  criticize  the  demands  made  upon  them.  Their 
duty  was  simply  to  find  the  ships,  and  the  shij)s  had  often  to  be 
found  at  very  short  notice.  It  was  not  departmental  inefficiency 
fhat  led  to  the  appalling  waste  of  tonnage  in  the  Mediterranean,^ 
but  fhe  vacillation  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  Darda- 
nelles campaign,  and  the  military  optimism  which  regarded 

‘ See  Hansard,  ]xissim,  especially  1.5  Fehruary,  23  December  1915  ; 2(>th  January, 
17  February  1910. 

^ See  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Lord  Wester- W'emyss,  The.  Navy  in  the  Dardanelles 
Campaign,  passim,  and  Fayle,  Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  ii,  pp.  170-5. 
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iMudros  merely  as  a temporary  base,  where  no  piers  or  storage 
accommodation  were  required.  Against  many  of  the  abuses  for 
which  the  Transport  Department  were  criticized  they  had  them- 
selves strongly  but  vainly  protested,  and  the  very  fact  that 
their  defence  could  not  be  made  public  increased  the  keenness 
with  which  criticism  was  felt.  Unfortunately,  while  the  depart- 
mental officials  had,  frequently,  little  acquaintance  with  the 
shipping  industry,  many  of  the  shipowners  were  equally  ignorant 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Department  had  to  contend. 
Tlius  there  grew  up  an  amount  of  friction  and  suspicion  the  more 
regrettable  that,  on  both  sides,  it  was  based  largely  on  misunder- 
standing. 

The  whole  discussion  of  shipping  problems,  whether  in  the 
press  or  in  Parliament,  was  carried  on  in  a somewhat  heated 
atmosphere  by  no  means  conducive  to  a satisfactory  solution.  The 
truth  was,  so  long  a time  had  elapsed  since  the  last  naval  war 
that  the  nation  had  forgotten  how  heavy  a price  must  inevitably 
be  paid  for  so  great  an  upheaval.  In  1809-12,  when  Napoleon  was 
endeavouring  to  enforce  the  Continental  System,  freight  and 
insurance  on  Baltic  products  such  as  timber,  wheat,  hemp,  and 
tallow  rose  to  10,  11,  12,  and  even  14  times  the  normal. ^ That, 
of  course,  was  due  to  exceptional  conditions  in  the  Baltic  trade, 
but  a study  of  freights  and  j)rices  during  the  wars  of  the  sailing 
era  might  at  least  have  suggested  the  vanity  of  the  hope  that 
a world-wide  struggle  could  be  maintained  without  economic 
reactions.  The  real  danger,  however,  lay  in  the  persistency  with 
which  the  causes  of  the  existing  rise  in  freights  was  overlooked. 
The  very  enterprise  and  ability  with  which  the  shipowners  had 
met  the  demands  upon  them  encouraged  a false  optimism.  The 
volume  of  imports  during  the  first  eighteen  months  of  the  war  was 
maintained  at  a level  so  nearly  approaching  the  normal,  that  the 
tonnage  available  for  commercial  purposes  was  assumed  to  be 
ample.  It  was  not  ap])reciated  that  the  freights  themselves  bore 
witness  to  the  strain  imposed  on  the  available  carrying- power,  and 
that  any  further  dej)letion  of  commercial  tonnage,  whether  by 
losses  or  by  requisitioning  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  must 
inevitably  be  followed  by  a still  further  rise  in  freights,  or  by 

^ Carnbridge  Modern  History,  vol.  ix,  pp.  241-2. 
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a diminution  of  supplies,  or  both.  This  tendency  to  consider  the 
problem  of  freights  as  separable  from  the  problem  of  carrying- 
power  was  the  main  obstacle  to  any  adequate  attempt  to  deal  with 
the  real  sources  of  the  evil. 

It  was  the  control  of  freights  rather  than  the  more  economical 
use  of  tonnage  that  inspired  the  demand  for  State  Control  of 
shipping  ; but  whether  desirable  or  no,  the  extension  of  State 
Control  over  all  shij)ping  in  commercial  employment,  even  in  the 
form  subsequently  adopted,  was  at  this  time  a sheer  impossibility. 
'I’he  Government  had  sinqily  no  organization  capable  of  taking 
on  such  a tremendous  task.  The  analogy  frequently  suggested 
with  the  railways  was  altogether  false.  For  the  purpose  of  safe- 
guarding the  movement  of  troops  and  military  stores,  the  Govern- 
ment had  entrusted  the  control  of  railway  traffic  to  an  Executive 
Committee  of  Railway  Managers,  and  had  agreed  to  guarantee  the 
Railways  their  average  profits  during  the  three  years  immediately 
])receding  the  war,  on  condition  that  railway  rates  were  not  raised, 
any  deficiency  due  to  increased  working  expenses  being  met  by 
a Government  subsidy.  This  artificial  restriction  of  railway  rates 
was  not  without  its  disadvantages.  It  encouraged  unnecessary 
traffic  at  a time  when  the  railways  were  badly  congested,  and  thus 
blocked  the  distribution  of  essential  imports  from  the  ports.  It  led 
to  a considerable  diversion  of  traffic  from  the  coasters  to  the  rail- 
ways, thus  further  congesting  the  lines,  hampering  the  distribution 
of  inqiorts,  and  assisting  to  block  the  ports  and  reduce  the  annual 
carrying-|)ower  of  the  ships.  Rut  whether  all  the  details  of  the 
transaction  were  wise  or  unwise,  the  problem  of  the  railways 
differed  widely  from  that  presented  by  ocean  transport.  The 
number  of  individual  concerns  to  be  controlled  was  much  smaller, 
the  conditions  much  more  uniform ; the  exercise  of  arbitrary  powers 
was  facilitated  by  the  restricted  area  of  operations  and  the  close 
and  constant  touch  maintained  with  the  consumers  through  the 
local  officials,  (foods  could  be  diverted,  and  deficiencies  made 
good  at  a few  hours’  notice.  Above  all,  the  problem  was  wholly 
domestic.  The  railways,  the  goods,  the  consumers  all  lay  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  The  problems  were  essentially 
different  from  those  of  an  industry  worldwide  in  its  activities  and 
international  in  character. 
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It  was,  indeed,  suggested  that,  witliout  taking  over  the  running 
of  the  ships,  the  Government  should  fix  maximum  freiglits  on  all 
cargoes  carried  in  British  vessels.  To  this  course  there  were  two 
grave  objections.  In  the  first  place,  unless  the  Government  were 
prepared  to  dictate  in  detail  the  cargoes  to  be  carried,  the  elimina- 
tion of  freight  competition  would  destroy  the  only  available 
index  to  the  relative  urgency  of  the  competing  demands  on  the 
restricted  cargo-space  available.  In  the  second  place,  the  projmsal 
ignored  entirely  the  part  played  by  foreign  shipping  in  the  supply 
of  the  Lmited  Kingdom.  In  view  of  the  steady  decrease  in  the 
available  British  tonnage,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
services  of  neutrals  should  be  retained  ; but  if  the  freights  on 
British  ships  were  fixed  substantially  below  the  market  level,  it 
was  obvious  that  neutrals  must  either  conform  to  the  British  rates 
or  cease  to  obtain  charters,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  foreign  shipping  engaged  in  trade  to  or  from 
the  United  Kingdom  would  go  off  to  more  lucrative  employment. 

The  use  of  requisitioned  shipping  to  break  freights  was  an 
equally  impracticable  proposal.  Unless  the  Government  were  pre- 
pared to  take  over  the  entire  purchase  and  distribution  of  any 
commodity,  the  effect  of  making  tonnage  available  at  Blue  Book 
Rates  for  a portion  of  the  imports  must  be  to  place  individual 
shippers  or  importers  at  an  advantage  over  their  competitors.  If 
they  cut  prices  accordingly,  other  firms,  who  were  paying  market 
freights,  would  be  discouraged  from  operating  and  supphes  would 
be  diminished  ; if  they  maintained  prices,  the  whole  benefit  of 
lower  freights  would  go  into  their  pockets.  This  objection  could  be 
met  by  extending  the  employment  of  requisitioned  shipping  to  the 
whole  of  a particular  import ; but  this  also  would  involve,  almost 
inevitably.  State  purchase  of  the  whole  of  that  import,  since  by  no 
other  means  could  the  benefit  of  any  saving  in  freight  be  guaranteed 
to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  if  the  ordinary  regulating  influences 
of  a free  freight  market  were  destroyed.  State  regulation  of  the 
imports  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  either  the  holding  up 
of  requisitioned  tonnage  to  suit  the  convenience  of  shippers  or 
a rush  of  arrivals  with  which  the  ports  would  be  unable  to  cope. 
Shipping,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  servant  of  com- 
merce, not  commerce  of  shipping,  and  every  consideration  tended 
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to  prove  the  difficulty,  if  not  tlie  impossibility,  of  controlling  either 
the  freights  or  shipping  movements  in  any  trade,  unless  that  trade 
itself  were  first  controlled. 

In  any  event,  no  measure  of  freight  limitation  could  increase  by 
a ton  the  carrying-jiower  available.  The  suggestion  for  the  with- 
drawal of  ships  from  foreign  waters  did  at  least  attempt  to  deal 
with  this  fundamental  jiroblem.  Here  again,  however,  the  pro- 
blem was  not  so  simple  as  it  looked.  A great  deal  of  loose  tonnage 
had  already  been  drawn  in,  as  a result  of  the  desire  to  maintain 
fixed  services  and  of  the  demands  of  the  freight  market.  It  was 
estimated  that,  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  war,  seven  in  ten 
of  the  voyages  made  by  British  ships,  as  comjiared  with  the 
normal  six  in  ten,  began  or  ended  at  a port  in  the  United  Kingdom. ^ 
.\11  loose  tonnage  on  the  market  had  already  been  absorbed,  and 
if  further  sliijis  were  arbitrarily  withdrawn,  it  was  jiractically 
certain  that  the  consequent  shortage  of  tonnage  and  forcing  uj)  of 
freights  in  distant  waters  would  lead  to  neutral  shipping  going  off, 
to  fill  the  gaj),  from  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  The 
result  would  thus  be  a mere  exchange  of  tonnage,  in  which  Great 
Britain  would  lose  the  services  of  the  diverted  ships  as  an  item  in  the 
adjustment  of  the  trade  balance,  and  the  sliipping  industry  would 
be  penalized  in  'post-bellum  competition  by  the  break-up  of  long- 
established  connexions.  Moreover,  a large  proportion  of  the  ton- 
nage was,  in  point  of  fact,  unavailable,  as  it  was  engaged  in  services 
for  the  Oversea  Dominions  or  for  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain,  from 
which  it  could  not  be  diverted  without  disastrous  consequences. 

The  only  solution  that  could  be  both  effective  in  itself  and 
free  from  injurious  reactions  must  be  one  that  went  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  problem,  the  restoration  of  an  equilibrium  between  the 
total  carrying-power  available  for  the  world’s  commerce  and  the 
demands  upon  it.  Down  to  the  end  of  1915,  the  destruction  of 
tonnage  was  made  good  by  new  building  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad 
and  by  bringing  into  service  enemy  shij)ping  seized  by  the  Allies, 
and  during  the  first  half  of  that  year  the  actual  tonnage  available 
was  proljably  ecpial  to  the  demand,  even  after  allowing  for  ships  in 
naval  or  military  service.  Tonnageand  carrying-power,  however,  are 
two  very  different  things,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  annual  carrying- 

‘ Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Oivners’  Association,  Report  for  1915,  p.  1.3. 
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power  of  the  ships  had  been  greatly  reduced,  despite  the  heavier 
cargoes  carried.  So  far  as  this  was  due  to  the  greater  length  of 
voyages,  or  to  an  increase  in  ballast  voyages,  occasioned  by  the  re- 
distribution of  trade,  it  was  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  the 
war  ; but  the  port  delays  stood  in  another  category,  and  they 
were  probably  the  biggest  factor  in  the  problem. 

So  at  least  it  appeared  to  the  shipowners.  There  were  doubtless 
many  owners  whose  vision  was  bounded  by  the  immediate  profits 
to  be  obtained  ; but  those  who  spoke  for  the  industry  were  capable 
of  taking  a broader  view.  Even  from  a strictly  business  point  of 
view  they  regarded  the  situation  as  unsatisfactory.  Remunerative 
as  were  the  freights  obtainable,  a large  part  of  the  profits  on  a 
voyage  could  be  swept  away  by  port  delays,  and  the  prevalence 
of  such  delays  made  it  impossible  to  fix  ships  ahead  with  any 
certainty.  The  whole  business  of  shipping  had  become  speculative 
to  an  unhealthy  extent,  and  the  leading  owners  would  have  wel- 
comed a return  to  sounder  conditions,  even  though  accompanied 
by  a substantial  reduction  in  freights. 

An  opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  occurred  in  January 
1915,  when  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  called  a con- 
ference of  owners  representing  the  great  shipping  organizations,  to 
discuss  the  problem  of  abnormal  freights.  As  a result  of  this 
conference  the  owners  presented  a memorandum,  dated  22nd 
January,  in  which  they  analysed  at  some  length  the  causes  of  the 
advance.  They  emphasized  such  factors  as  the  increase  in  working 
expenses  and  the  redistribution  of  trade,  and  they  urged  strongly 
the  need  for  releasing  any  redundant  tonnage  in  naval  or  military 
employment ; but  the  point  on  which  they  laid  chief  stress  was  the 
waste  of  carrying-power  caused  by  the  blocking  of  the  ports,  and 
their  practical  suggestions  were  mainly  directed  to  removing  the 
causes  of  port  congestion.  For  this  purpose  they  proposed  that 
the  naval  and  military  demands  on  port  facilities  should  be 
reviewed,  and  if  possible  cut  down  ; that  the  railway  trucks  re- 
maining in  commercial  employment  should  bepooled,  with  a view  to 
working  them  to  their  maximum  capacity  ; that  penal  rents  should 
be  charged  on  goods  not  promptly  removed  from  the  quays,  and  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  instituted  into  the  labour  supply  at  each  port.^ 

^ Memorandum  printed,  in  full,  in  The  Times,  28  January  1915. 
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The  importance  of  tliese  proposals  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
At  a later  date  all  were  ado])ted  with  very  beneficial  results,  and 
had  they  been  carried  into  effect  at  once,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  annual  carrying-power  of  the  ships  would  have  been  substan- 
tially increased,  with  the  inevitable  result  of  a fall  in  freights  ; 
but  though  the  Transport  Department  and  the  Admiralty  were 
also  calling  attention  to  the  matter,  nothing  was  done  for  the 
moment,  beyond  the  appointment  of  a Board  of  Trade  Committee 
to  consider  generally  the  question  of  port  facilities.  The  trucks 
were  not  pooled  ; valuable  dock  premises  continued  to  be  used  as 
barracks  ; transport  workers  continued  to  be  enlisted  for  the 
Army  ; the  quays  and  transit  sheds  continued  to  be  used  as  ware- 
houses for  Government  as  well  as  private  cargo  ; the  delays  to 
shipping  grew  more  and  more  serious,  and  freights  continued  to 
rise.  When,  at  last,  ste{)s  were  taken  to  deal,  tardily  and  im- 
perfectly, with  this  vital  question,  the  mischief  had  gone  too  far  to 
be  easily  remedied,  and  throughout  1915  and  1916  the  condition 
of  the  ports  continued  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  factors — 
f)erhaps  the  most  important — in  that  deficiency  of  carrying- 
power  which  found  ex])ression  in  the  abnormal  cost  of  sea- 
transj)ort. 

So  long  as  the  extreme  congestion  of  the  ports  continued,  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  any  accession  of  new  tonnage  were 
bound  to  be  partially  neutralized  ; but  the  importance  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  tonnage  was  obvious,  and  the  shipowners, 
with  big  profits  to  be  earned,  were  eager  to  extend  their  fleets. 
Down  to  the  end  of  1914  the  shipbuilding  output  was  satisfactory, 
and  had  the  owners  been  free  to  place  and  the  yards  to  execute 
orders,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  level  of  output  would  have  been 
maintained  or  increased.  Neither  owners  nor  builders,  however, 
were  their  own  masters.  Not  only  had  many  skilled  workers  been 
recruited  for  the  New  Armies,  but  the  Admiralty  had  been  given 
an  absolute  priority  over  the  whole  shipbuilding  resources  of  the 
country,  and  so  great  were  their  demands  on  slips,  labour,  and 
materials,  that  mercantile  shipbuilding  was  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended, save  for  the  completion  of  ships  already  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  construction,  and  even  for  these  it  was  difficult  to  obfain 
tlie  necessary  facilities.  Hence  by  the  second  quarter  of  1915  the 
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output  had  dropped  to  little  over  one-third  of  the  'pre-bellum 
average. 

There  was,  however,  one  ready  source  of  available  new  tonnage. 
Although  the  passive  attitude  of  enemy  shipping  afforded  few 
opportunities  for  British  cruisers  to  make  prizes  after  the  first  few 
days  of  the  war,  a large  number  of  German  and  Austrian  vessels 
had  been  seized  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  captured  in  German 
colonial  ports.  In  all,  about  700,000  tons  had  fallen  into  British 
hands,  of  which  approximately  half  was  ‘ good  prize  ’,  and  the 
remainder  was  liable,  under  Hague  Convention  No.  6 of  1907,  to 
detention  for  the  period  of  the  war.  Such  detained  tonnage  was 
also  liable,  under  the  Convention,  to  requisition  by  the  British 
Government,  subject  to  subsequent  restoration  or  the  payment  of 
compensation  in  the  event  of  loss. 

Although  prizes  were  no  longer  sold  for  the  immediate  benefit 
of  the  captors,  the  Navy  as  a whole  benefited  by  the  proceeds 
through  the  Naval  Prize  Fund,  and  as  the  prices  realized  by  the 
ships  first  put  up  to  auction  were  low,  further  sales  were  deferred 
until  a more  favourable  opportunity.  Moreover,  the  Prize  Court 
proceedings  in  respect  both  of  captured  and  detained  ships  were 
often  lengthy,  especially  in  the  oversea  courts.  The  importance 
of  bringing  this  great  block  of  tonnage  into  service  was,  however, 
obvious,  and  at  the  beginning  of  1915  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce  passed  a resolution  urging  that  all  prizes  should  be 
promptly  sold.^  There  was  now  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  high 
prices  for  the  ships,  but  the  Transport  Department  re])resented 
that  it  was  hardly  fair  to  ask  shipowners  to  bid  for  them  at  the 
inflated  prices  then  ruling,  while  so  many  of  their  own  vessels 
were  still  being  requisitioned  at  rates  far  below  the  market  level. 
One  alternative  was  to  employ  the  prizes  in  trading  on  Government 
account,  and  many  of  the  steamers  that  had  come  under  the  control 
of  the  Government  of  India  and  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
were  actually  used  in  this  way,  and  helped  to  relieve  the  local 
tonnage  shortage.  Here  again,  however,  it  was  felt  that  an  objec- 
tion might  well  be  taken  to  the  use  of  })iizes  to  earn  market  freights 
for  (fovernment  account  while  British  steamers  were  being 
requisitioned  at  Blue  Book  Rates  ; in  fact  the  use  of  Indian  and 

1 Lloyd's  List,  G January  1915. 
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Australian  prizes  in  this  way  continued  to  be  a sore  point  with 
shipowners  throughout  the  war.  Moreover,  the  Government  had 
no  effective  machinery  for  running  the  vessels,  and  there  was  some 
doubt  as  to  the  reception  of  detained  ships  in  neutral  ports.  Such 
shi{)s  could,  however,  be  used  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  so  early 
as  October  1914  the  Newcastle  Quayside  Advisory  Committee 
suggested  that  they  should  be  employed  in  the  carriage  of  coal 
from  the  Tyne  to  London,  where  tonnage  was  very  sliort  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Admiralty  demand  for  colliers.  As  a result, 
too,  of  the  danger  areas  and  navigational  restrictions  in  the 
North  Sea,  the  length  of  the  voyage  was  doubled  or  trebled,  and 
by  January  1915  freights  had  risen  to  four  and  a half  times  the 
normal.  In  that  month  the  Government  accordingly  decided  to 
place  thirty-four  interned  steamers  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Everett 
and  Newheggin,  shipowners  of  Newcastle,  to  be  run  on  behalf  of 
the  Transport  Department.  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to  avoid 
such  competition  as  might  tend  to  drive  other  ships  out  of  the 
trade  ; but  the  managers  were  instructed  to  quote  rates  a little 
below  the  market  level,  and  the  effect  was,  temporarily,  to  check 
the  advance.^  Most  of  the  vessels  detained  in  United  Kingdom 
ports  were  eventually  employed  in  this  way  in  the  coasting  trade. 
Of  the  prizes  and  the  steamers  detained  abroad  and  handed  over 
to  the  Imperial  Government,  a few  were  let  out  on  time  charter 
or  run  by  managers  on  Government  account ; but  the  great 
majority  were  entrusted  to  the  Transjiort  Department  for  naval 
or  military  use,  the  Department  paying  into  the  Prize  Fund,  Blue 
Book  net  charter  rates. 

By  this  use  of  prizes  for  transport  work  a somewhat  difficult 
problem  was  settled  equitably  and  without  friction.  The  increasing 
demands  of  the  war  services  readily  absorbed  all  the  jjrize  tonnage 
available,  and  the  nation  received  the  benefit  of  this  addition  to  the 
carrying-power  available.  The  shi{)owners  also  benefited,  in- 
asmuch as  the  'rransport  Department  were  able  to  release,  or  rather 
to  dispense  with  recpiisitioning,  an  equivalent  number  of  British 
shi[)s.  Nor  was  this  the  only  way  in  which  a more  economic  use 
of  (onnage  was  found  to  be  compatible  with  consideration  for  the 
industry.  Beference  has  ah’eady  been  made  to  the  appointment 

‘ Ibid.,  18  .January  1915  ; Hansard,  10,  11,  17  February,  4 March  1915. 
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of  the  Transport  Dej)artment  Advisory  Committee.  In  every  way, 
the  aj)pointment  of  this  Committee  was  an  event  of  outstanding 
importance.  It  introduced  the  principle  of  associating  practical 
shipping  men  with  the  work  of  the  Department,  and  the  immediate 
results  were  uniformly  beneficial.  We  have  alrea 
the  Committee  did  to  secure  a more  equal  incidence  of  the  burden 
of  requisitioning,  and  apart  from  the  abstract  justice  of  the  step, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  had  a valuable  effect  in  reducing  the 
possibilities  of  friction  between  the  Department  and  the  owners. 
The  main  function  of  the  Committee,  however,  was  ‘ to  examine 
the  employment  of  cargo  vessels  under  requisition  in  conjunction 
with  the  Director  of  Transports,  and  to  obtain  the  release  of  such 
vessels  as  can  be  spared  ’.  Owing  to  the  continual  increase  in  the 
demand,  the  Committee  were  able  to  effect  no  real  reduction  in  the 
tonnage  employed  ; but  by  economies  in  organization,  they  were 
able,  in  conjunction  with  the  staff  of  the  Department,  to  do  some- 
thing to  check  the  increase.  Their  great  achievement,  however, 
was  the  development  of  a system  of  ' temporary  release  ’ which 
added  largely  to  the  available  carrying-power,  while  lightening  the 
burden  of  requisition.  No  waste  of  tonnage  was  more  serious  than 
that  involved  in  the  great  number  of  ballast  voyages  made  by 
returning  Admiralty  colliers,  and  in  the  Mediterranean  especially 
this  waste  was  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a distinct 
shortage  of  tonnage  in  the  ore  trade,  in  which  the  freights  offered 
were  attractive  neither  to  British  nor  neutral  shipowners  in  view 
of  the  bad  conditions  at  Sj)anish  and  North  African  ports.  By  the 
new  system,  an  empty  collier  was  released  to  her  owners  at  one  of 
the  ^Mediterranean  bases,  on  condition  that  she  should  be  fixed 
at  once  to  load  a homewards  cargo  of  named  description,  usually 
ore,  and  redelivered  to  the  Transport  Department  on  completion 
of  discharge  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the  war  went  on,  the 
application  of  the  system  and  the  range  of  homeward  cargoes  was 
considerably  extended,  but  it  was  always  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  in  the  ore  trade,  that  it  was  most  imjiortant. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  connexion  with  the  system  arose  from  the 
provision  that  coal  left  in  the  bunkers  should  be  taken  over  at  the 
current  local  rates.  These  were  frequently  so  high  that,  when  a 
shi])  was  released  with  any  considerable  quantity  of  bunkers  still 
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on  bocard,  the  cost  of  taking  over  tlie  coal  swamped  the  profit  on 
the  lionieward  voyage,  and  a compromise  was  eventually  agreed, 
by  which  the  owners  were  charged  local  rates  for  ‘ a reasonable 
(piantity  ’,  say  three  days  steaming,  and  j)aid  United  Kingdom 
price  for  the  balance. 

When,  for  this  or  any  other  reason,  the  owner  refused  to  accept 
temporary  release,  the  Department  themselves  fixed  the  shi]>  at 
current  freights  for  the  homeward  voyage.  In  some  such  instances 
the  owners  laid  claim  to  the  resulting  profits,  on  the  ground  that 
the  work  performed  fell  outside  the  scope  of  the  requisition  ; but 
this  claim  was  always  refused,  and  was,  in  truth,  manifestly  un- 
reasonable, since  the  owners  had  refused  the  offer  of  release  and 
could  not  have  been  made  liable  for  any  loss  incurred.  Only  one 
case  was  actually  carried  to  arbitration,  and  in  that  the  arbitrator 
decided  in  favour  of  the  I)e{)artment. 

Loth  the  use  made  of  enemy  tonnage  and  the  system  of  tem- 
porary release  re{)resented  a serious  attem])t  to  gra])ple  with  the 
problem  of  carrying-jjower  ; but  the  Government  were,  as  yet,  less 
concerned  with  the  possibility  of  a shortage  of  supplies  than  with 
the  j)olitical  effect  of  the  outcry  against  abnormal  freights.  It  was 
in  connexion  with  the  price  of  necessaries  that  this  agitation  had 
become  most  formidable,  and  in  respect  of  three  essential  food- 
stuffs— wheat,  sugar,  and  meat — they  applied  themselves,  during 
1915,  to  the  problem  of  direct  freight  limitation. 

A beginning  was  made  with  sugar.  Owing  to  fear  of  a great 
rise  in  j)ric;es  through  the  substitution  of  cane  sugar  from  distant 
sources  for  the  beet  sugar  formerly  derived  fi'om  Euro])e,  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Sugar  Supplies  had  been  given  a monopoly  of  the 
import.  For  the  carriage  of  their  purchases  the  Commission  had 
at  first  chartered  on  tlie  open  market,  but  by  centralizing  chartering 
Ihrough  Messrs.  Alfred  I loll  & Co.,  they  had  obtained  ample  ton- 
nages at  moderate  rates  to  lift  the  Java  cro]>.  Indeed,  operations, 
so  far  as  purchase  and  transport  were  concerned,  had  been  almost 
too  successful,  inasmuch  as  the  imj)orts  during  the  four  months 
ending  -January  1915  exceeded  the  normal  by  over  one-third,  and 
accumulations  of  sugar  at  the  docks  contributed  materially  to  the 
congestion  of  the  ports. 

Hy  January  1915,  when  it  became  necessary  to  fix  tonnage  for 
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lifting  the  Cuban  crop,  the  Commission  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
rise  in  freights,  and,  backed  by  the  Home  Office,  they  ajjplied  for 
requisitioned  tonnage  to  carry  the  sugar,  not  on  temporary  release 
but  at  Blue  Book  Rates.  This  demand  raised  a question  of  prin- 
ciple of  great  importance.  Hitherto,  requisitioning  had  been  con- 
fined practically  exclusively  to  shipping  required  in  the  actual 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  neither  when  the 
Requisitioning  Proclamation  was  issued  nor  when  the  Blue  Book 
Rates  were  fixed  was  anything  further  contemplated.  The  new 
demand  stood  on  an  altogether  different  footing.  It  amounted  to 
acceptance  of  the  pro])osition  that  the  State  was  entitled  to  deprive 
the  shipowner  of  his  right  to  market  freights  on  any  cargo  bought 
for  Government  account,  and  with  no  other  object  than  to  keep 
down  prices  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  keep  down  prices  was  obviously  desirable,  but  unless  it  were 
possible  to  control  all  prices,  freights,  profits,  and  wages — to  limit 
throughout  the  whole  field  of  economic  activity  the  reactions  of 
the  war— it  was  possible  to  question  either  the  justice  or  the 
utility  of  discriminating  against  the  owners  of  tonnage  rec^uired  to 
carry  one  particular  article,  which  happened  to  be  a Government 
monopoly.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  sugar  was  a Govern- 
ment monopoly  ensured  the  possibility  of  passing  on  to  the  con- 
sumer the  benefit  of  any  saving  effected.  As  against  this,  there  was 
a strong  probability  that  the  withdrawal  of  additional  tonnage 
from  the  freight  markets  would  increase  the  competition  for  the 
ships  that  remained  free,  and  thus  assist  to  raise  freights  on  other 
imports. 

Almost  simultaneously  a claim  for  the  allocation  of  requisi- 
tioned tonnage  was  made  by  the  French  Government,  who  were 
desirous  of  keeping  down,  by  securing  carriage  at  Blue  Book  Rates, 
the  cost  of  coal  for  the  State  Railways  and  also  for  the  Nord  and 
Est  systems.  These  railways  were  of  such  enormous  military  im- 
portance, and  were  so  largely  used  by  the  British  troops  themselves, 
that  the  demand  might  fairly  be  said  to  come  under  the  heading 
of  direct  war  service,  and  no  objection  was  raised  to  its  fulfilment ; 
but  the  Transport  Advisory  Committee  strongly  protested  against 
the  use  of  requisitioned  tonnage  for  sugar.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
dispute  the  legality  of  the  demand,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
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was  open  to  question  ; but  they  did  dispute  the  wisdom  of  granting 
it.  They  pointed  out  that,  while  sliips  wliose  employment  was 
subject  to  naval  and  military  exigencies  could  not,  in  any  event, 
be  oj)erated  with  the  normal  regard  to  time  and  space  economy,  it 
was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  diminished  tonnage  avail- 
able for  the  carriage  of  imports  should  be  worked  to  its  maximum 
capacity.  However  willing  the  owner  of  a requisitioned  vessel 
might  be  to  do  his  best  for  the  State,  the  substitution  for  competi- 
tive voyage  freights  of  a flat  time-rate  removed  not  only  the  in- 
centive of  profit,  but  the  index  to  efficiency  that  it  afforded,  and 
tended  to  diminish  the  normal  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  loading,  running,  and  discharge 
of  the  ship. 

Rightly  or  wrongly  they  were  over-ruled,  and  a precedent  was 
set  up  which  foreshadowed  much  wider  developments  of  the  requisi- 
tioning princi[)le  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war.  Indeed,  it  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a proposal  that  recjuisitioned 
ship{)ing  should  be  employed  to  carry  the  wheat  purchases  effected 
in  Argentina  by  the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Food  Supplies,  with 
the  object  of  ensuring  ample  army  supplies  and  building  up  a 
civilian  reserve.  Later,  a similar  ])roposal  was  raised  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  surplus,  which  had  been  bought  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  order  to  prevent  hoarding  by  the  native  jjroducers, 
and  application  was  also  made  for  assistance  in  shipping  the 
Canadian  crop.  All  three  proposals  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
'I'ransjjort  Department  Advisory  Committee,  and  all  three  were 
ultimately  rejected.  In  each  instance  it  was  a part  only  of  the 
wheat  supply  that  woidd  be  affected,  and  all  the  objections 
already  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  use  of  requisitioned 
tonnage  to  break  freights  applied  to  the  fullest  extent. ^ 

'riie  meat  import,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  like  that  of  sugar, 
a (iovernment  monopoly.  Mainly  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring 
supplies  to  the  British  and  French  armies,  the  Board  of  Trade  had 
entered  into  contracts  covering  the  greater  })art  of  the  Argentine 
output,  and  in  February  1915  they  ac(juired,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Dominion  Governments,  the  whole  exportable  surplus  in 

'■  Ah  regards  the  Indian  wheat  the  decisive  factor  was  the  decision  of  the  Vice-regal 
Government  to  sell  at  market  rates,  which  implied  that  any  saving  in  freights  would 
simj)ly  swell  the  profits  instead  of  benefiting  the  consumer. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand.  i\Ieat  not  required  for  the  Armies  was 
placed  on  the  market  through  ordinary  trade  channels,  but  the 
Board  were  now  practically  the  sole  importers.  In  Australasia 
they  had  also  a monopoly  of  supplies,  and  their  only  difficulty  was 
the  shortage  of  insulated  tonnage,  especially  in  New  Zealand, 
arising  from  the  use  of  Australasian  liners  as  transports.  In  South 
America,  however,  the  greater  part  of  the  output  was  controlled 
by  the  American  iMeat  Companies,  and  the  strength  of  the  demand 
arising  from  War  Office  and  French  requirements  led  to  fears  of 
a substantial  rise  in  prices.  ^Moreover,  while  the  rise  in  freights  had 
not  hitherto  been  very  serious,  the  Board  were  apprehensive  of 
further  advances  in  the  Plate  trade. 

For  the  solution  of  both  these  problems  the  Board  looked  to 
obtaining  control  of  the  ships  by  which  the  meat  was  carried.  The 
shortage  of  tonnage  in  the  Australasian  trade  was  very  unequal 
in  its  incidence  as  between  the  various  ports,  and  could  to  some 
extent  be  remedied,  now  that  all  purchases  werefor  a single  account, 
by  running  the  whole  trade  as  a unit  and  diverting  tonnage  as 
required  to  the  ports  where  shortage  was  acute.  Moreover,  there 
were  many  small  ports,  especially  in  New  Zealand,  where  the  liners 
were  in  the  habit  of  calling,  but  where  little  meat  was  shipped.  The 
services  to  such  minor  ports  were  of  great  importance  in  developing 
the  general  trade  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  lines  ; but  for 
the  immediate  purpose  of  lifting  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
meat  in  a given  time  they  had  little  value,  and  by  ehminating  or 
reducing  these  stoppages  a substantial  economy  of  time,  and  there- 
fore of  tonnage,  could  be  effected. 

In  the  Plate  trade,  control  of  insulated  shipping  would  enable 
the  Board  to  oppose  to  the  Meat  Companies’  monopoly  of  output 
a monopoly  of  carrying-power  ; for  the  number  of  ships  under 
foreign  Hags  suitable  for  the  carriage  of  meat  was  so  small  as  to  be 
practically  negligible.  The  Board  would  thus  be  placed  in  a very 
strong  position  for  the  purposes  of  negotiation,  and  might  reason- 
ably hope  to  keep  down  f.  o.  b.  prices  as  well  as  freights  to  a 
moderate  level. 

Merely  to  requisition  the  ships  would  not,  however,  solve  the 
problem.  Even  as  regards  the  running  of  shi])s  requisitioned  for 
naval  and  military  service,  the  Transport  Department  relied 
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largely  on  the  services  of  the  owners,  and  to  take  over  for  com- 
mercial em])loyment  two  great  groujis  of  liner  services,  with  all 
their  elaborate  organization  at  home  and  abroad,  was  a much  more 
difficult  and  complicated  matter.  IMoreover,  the  Board  desired 
only  to  obtain  control  of  the  insulated  space  in  the  vessels,  and 
had  neither  the  will  nor  the  })ower  to  make  effective  use  of  the 
passenger  accommodation,  nor  of  the  holds  devoted  to  general 
cargo. 

'I’he  matter  was  obviously  one  for  special  agreement,  and  the 
conference  system,  in  which  the  Australasian  and  South  American 
trades  were  strongly  organized,  suj)plied  both  the  channel  of 
negotiation  and  the  machinery  of  control.  x\t  a meeting,  in 
February  1915,  with  the  owners  of  the  Australasian  lines,  the 
Board  expressed  their  desire  to  charter  at  fixed  rates  and  for  the 
jieriod  of  the  war  the  entire  insulated  space  in  the  ships,  on  terms 
giving  them  the  right  of  diversion,  and  at  a second  meeting,  in 
March,  terms  were  agreed  which  came  into  ojieration  on  the  8th 
of  that  month.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  shipowners 
should  be  jirotected  against  the  consecjuences  of  any  breach  of 
existing  agreements  arising  from  the  directions  given  by  the  Board, 
and  for  this  jiurpose  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  on  13th  April 
formally  requisitioning  for  the  carriage  of  refrigerated  produce  all 
insulated  space  in  British  shijis  usually  engaged  in  the  Australian 
and  New  Zealand  trade  ; on  29th  April,  as  the  result  of  a similar 
agreement  with  the  owners  in  the  Plate  trade,  another  Order  was 
issued  requisitioning  the  insulated  space  in  the  South  American 
liners.’ 

The  terms  agreed  with  the  Australasian  shipowners  were 
72.V.  ()d.  per  ton  of  40  cubic  feet  refrigerated  space  on  each  voyage, 
a slight  advance  only  on  the  existing  rates.  In  the  Plate  trade  50.s“., 
55, V.,  or  (iO.v.  per  40  cubic  feet  was  paid,  according  to  the  class  of  ship. 
Both  rates  were  fixed  for  the  })eriod  of  the  war,  and  re|)resented  an 
average  advance  of  about  j per  lb.  on  the  freights  ruling  in  July 
1914.  Since  the  entire  responsibility  for  all  meat  shipments  was 
now  accepted  by  the  Board,  who  were  also  taking  j)ower  to  divert 
vessels,  the  agreed  rates  were  paid  in  full  foi-  the  whole  insulated 

' Onlor  in  Council,  No.  .‘503  of  191.'),  requisitioning  insulated  space  in  ,\u.stralian 
shipping,  Manual  »f  Emergency  Legidation,  8ui)plemont  No.  3,  pp.  3t)2-4  ; No.  38.5  of 
1910,  requi.sitioning  insulated  space  in  Plate  Shipping,  Ibiel.,  pp.  305-7. 
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space  wliether  filled  or  no  ; but  when  a full  cargo  was  not  forth- 
coming, the  Board  w'ere  generally  able  to  fill  the  space  with  dairy 
produce,  fruit,  or,  on  occasion,  even  non-refrigerated  cargo.  For 
these  they  charged  the  shipper  a freight  based  on  the  agreed  fiat 
rate  ; but  with  such  transactions  the  shij)owners  were  not  con- 
cerned ; they  received  the  flat  rate  of  hire,  and  merely  collected 
these  outside  freights  for  account  of  the  Board.  In  the  Plate  trade 
the  meat  companies  were  at  first  permitted  to  ship  in  each  vessel 
a small  proportion  of  chilled  beef  on  private  account,  and  the 
freights  on  such  meat  were  in  the  same  way  collected  and  paid 
over  to  the  Board. 

Terms  with  regard  to  demurrage  and  deviation  were  also 
agreed.  As  regards  demurrage,  the  general  j)rinciple  was  that  the 
Board  agreed  to  pay  when  the  delays  were  directly  due  to  their 
own  orders  or  policy,  but  not  when  they  arose  from  the  general 
dislocation  caused  by  the  war.  As  regards  diversion,  the  Board 
received  general  powers  to  alter,  add  to,  or  suspend  the  usual 
sailings  and  intermediate  stoppages  in  each  trade,  but  they  did 
not,  at  the  moment,  contemplate  any  large  diversions  from  the 
Australasian  to  the  Plate  trade,  or  vice  versa,  and  in  the  Australian 
trade  itself  they  agreed  not  to  divert  passenger  steamers  without 
the  owners’  consent.  Where  diversion  involved  an  appreciable 
direct  loss  or  expense  to  the  owners,  as  in  respect  of  vessels  running 
under  mail  contracts, reasonable  expenses  were  paid.  An  additional 
;|d.  per  lb.  to  cover  port  charges  was  also  paid  on  all  meat  landed  in 
French,  Egyptian,  or  other  oversea  ports. 

The  working  of  the  whole  scheme  was  entrusted,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Board,  to  two  Committees  of  Shipowners  in 
I.ondon,  appointed  respectively  by  the  Plate  and  Australasian 
Conferences,  and  to  Sub-Committees  in  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Plate.  The  London  Committees  looked  after  the  general 
adjustment  of  sailings  to  the  meat  programme  ; the  Sub-Com- 
mittees, on  which  shippers  as  well  as  shipowners  were  represented, 
dealt  with  the  detailed  allocation  of  the  sj)ace  available  at  the 
various  ])orts.  As  regards  outwards  cargo  and  non-refrigerated 
space  on  the  homewards  voyage,  the  lines  were  their  own  masters. 

One  service  only,  that  of  the  Nelson  line,  was  exempted  from 
the  requisitioning  orders.  This  line  was  bound  by  long-term  con- 
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tracts  with  the  Plate  meat  companies,  the  benefit  of  which  had 
been  acquired  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  as  the  rates  imtler  these 
contracts  were  below  those  now  agreed,  the  Board  })referred  to  hold 
the  line  to  their  contractsd  The  shipowners  protested  against  this 
decision,  and  carried  the  matter  to  arbitration  ; but  the  arbitrator 
decided  that  the  Board  were  entitled  to  take  full  advantage  of  their 
position.  Accordingly  the  ships  continued  to  run  at  the  old  rates, 
and  the  space  was  only  brought  under  requisition  as  the  contracts 
ran  out,^ 

It  will  be  observed  that,  despite  the  formal  Requisitioning 
Orders,  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme  was  an  agreement  with  the 
liner  conferences.  Throughout  the  war  the  co-operation  between 
the  ship|)ing  companies  and  the  Board  was  close  and  friendly.  Any 
dilhculties  that  arose  were  pronq)tly  and  smoothly  adjusted,  and 
on  all  claims  for  deviation  or  demurrage  the  decision  of  the 
average  adjuster,  iMr.  William  Richards,  retained  by  the  Board  for 
this  purj)ose,  were  accepted  by  both  sides  ])ractically  without 
dispute.  One  or  two  owners  were  inclined  to  complain  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  had  driven  a hard  bargain  with 
fhem  ; but  on  the  whole  the  agreed  rates  were  cheerfully  accepted, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Board’s  monoj)oly  of  imports  enabled 
all  savings  to  be  j)assed  on  to  the  consumer,  and  the  monopoly 
of  insulated  space  enal)led  them,  to  some  extent,  to  control  f.  o.  b. 
])rices  abroad.^  It  was,  in  fact,  this  monopoly  chaiacter  of  the 
trade  that  induced  even  those  usually  most  hostile  to  State  Control 
to  look  favourably  on  the  scheme.  It  did  not  prevent  an  advance 
in  prices — although  the  advance  in  freights  was  Id.  a })ound,  at 
most,  the  retail  prices  of  meat  for  civilian  consum])tion  had  risen 
before  the  end  of  1916  by  an  average  of  about  5|d. — but  it  did 
undoubtedly  check  that  advance,  and  it  accomplished  this  without 
any  injurious  reactions  on  siq)plies,  or  on  the  supplies  and  prices 
of  other  commodities.  The  actual  running  of  the  ships  remained 
in  the  hands  of  their  exj)erienced  owners,  who  were  j)aid,  even  for 

‘ Hansard,  10  .lime  lOI.'). 

^ I’ower  to  requisition  tlie  insulated  space  in  ship.s  belonging  to  the  Nelson  Lino 
and  NeLson  Steam  Navigation  Co.  wa.s  given  by  Order  in  Council  of  14  October  191,'). 
'I’vvo  montliM  later,  on  15  December,  a further  Order  in  Council  was  issued,  empowering 
the  Hoard  of  'rrado  to  reipiisition  the  insulated  sjiaco  in  any  ship  registered,  or  to  bo 
registered,  in  the  Ihiited  Kingdom. 

“ Hansard,  10  June  1915. 

1560 .59  j 
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the  requisitioned  space,  on  a voyage,  not  a time  basis  ; they 
remained,  subject  to  minor  diversions,  in  their  accustomed  trades  ; 
the  space  requisitioned  was  used  for  the  carriage  of  the  only  com- 
modities with  which  it  was  normally  filled  ; the  whole  trade  was  so 
highly  specialized  that  the  general  freight  markets  were  unaffected. 

None  of  these  conditions  applied  to  wheat,  and  it  was  not 
until  nearly  the  end  of  1915  that  any  direct  action  with  regard  to 
wheat  freights  was  taken  by  the  Government.  By  that  time  the 
whole  shipping  situation  had  become  appreciably  more  acute,  and 
had  produced,  among  other  results,  a new  departure  in  the  relations 
of  the  industry  and  the  State. 


CHAPTER  IX 
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The  action  taken  during  1915  with  regard  to  meat  and  sugar 
did  little  to  abate  the  demand  for  an  extension  of  State  control 
over  fi’eights  in  general,  and  more  particularly  for  the  fixing  of 
maximum  freights  on  grain.  It  was  not  generally  realized  that 
conditions  in  the  meat  trade  were  exceptional,  and  there  was 
a widespread  exjiectation  that  what  had  been  done  for  one  of  the 
two  primary  foodstuffs  would  be  done  also  for  the  other. 

Apart  from  the  ipiestion  of  the  relation  between  freights  and 
])i'ices,  there  was  a strong  feeling  against  the  accumulation  of 
abnormal  jirofits  by  any  particular  class  as  the  result  of  a war 
which  must  inevitably  impoverish  the  nation  as  a whole.  In  the 
munitions  industries,  the  consent  of  the  workers  to  interference 
with  their  ordinary  freedom  of  contract  and  to  the  suspension  of 
trade-union  regulations  had  been  purchased  by  restricting  the 
profits  of  controlled  firms,  and  many  people  were  desirous  of 
aj)j)lying  the  same  principle  to  all  industries  in  which  abnormal 
profits  were  being  made  as  the  result  of  the  war. 

d’liis  condition  uncjnestionably  obtained  in  the  shipping 
industry.  I’he  profits  of  fhe  great  lines  running  mixed  passenger 
and  cargo  services  were  limited  not  only  by  the  comparatively  low 
freights  on  general  outwartls  cargo,  but  l)y  a considerable  reduction 
in  the  volume  of  exports  and  by  the  practical  disaj)pearance  of  the 
passenger  trafiic.  Those  of  the  cargo  liners  and  tramps  were 
enormous.  It  is  true  that  a large  proportion  of  many  of  the  fleets 
was  under  requisition  ; but  even  Blue  Book  Rates  yielded  a better 
retiun  than  the  average  of  the  last  dozen  years  or  so  of  peace,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  every  shij)  taken  up  for  Government  service 
assisted  fo  force  up  freights  on  the  remaining  free  tonnage.  The 
actual  dividends  distributed  by  the  cargo-boat  companies  whose 
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accounts,  published  in  1915,  were  analysed  in  Fairplmy,  averaged 
no  more  than  11-43  per  cent.,  or  rather  below  the  figure  for  1913, 
and  the  allowance  for  depreciation,  though  handsome,  was  less 
than  in  that  year  ; ^ but  the  period  covered  by  many  of  the 
accounts  included  several  months  of  comparatively  low  freights 
in  1914,  and  the  current  earnings  of  shi])ping  during  the  calendar 
year  1915  were  at  a much  higher  rate.  IMoreover,  the  level  of 
profits  varied  widely  as  between  owner  and  owner,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  trade  and  the  proportion  of  free  tonnage  in 
the  fleets.  Even  in  the  Fairplay  list,  including  eighty-two 
companies,  twenty,  whose  fleets  included  a large  proportion  of 
free  ships,  or  whose  accounts  were  published  late  in  the  year,  paid 
dividends  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent.,  and  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  during  a great  part  of  1915  still  larger  profits  were 
being  earned  by  many  ships. 

These  profits  were  due,  as  we  have  seen,  not  to  any  exceptional 
rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  shipowners,  but  to  conditions  for  which 
they  had  done  their  best  to  point  out  a remedy.  So  far  as  these 
conditions  were  remediable,  profits  could  be  brought  down  by 
measures  directed  to  the  larger  problem  of  ensuring  supplies,  and 
it  was  a grave  national  misfortune  that  the  urgency  of  such 
measures  was  so  little  appreciated.  So  far  as  war  conditions 
rendered  high  profits  inevitable,  a part  at  least  could  be  diverted 
to  the  national  exchequer  by  taxation. 

Shipping  was  subject,  of  course,  like  all  other  industries,  to  the 
increased  rates  of  income-tax  and  super-tax  imposed  during  the 
war  ; but  the  first  attempt  at  differential  treatment  was  made  by 
the  Finance  Act  of  1915,  which  brought  the  industry  within  the 
scope  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty.  The  fiscal  merits  of  this  form 
of  taxation  need  not  be  argued  here  ; if  an  Excess  Profits  Duty  was 
to  be  levied  at  all,  the  shipping  industry  was  obviously  a proper 
subject  for  its  application,  for  the  profits  were  admittedly  abnor- 
mal and  due  to  war  conditions.  It  is  true  that  the  shipowner  had 
some  special  claim  to  consideration,  inasmuch  as  his  neutral 
competitors  were  reaping  a yet  richer  harvest,  and  were  in  a 
position  to  accumulate  large  reserves  for  the  purpose  of  post 

' The  actual  profit  from  voyages,  less  5 per  cent,  depreciation,  showed  a percentage 
of  20-75  on  book  values.  There  were  still,  however,  arrears  of  depreciation  to  be  made 
good. 
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helium  competition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adoption  as  a datum 
line  of  the  average  profits  for  tlnee  years  immediately  preceding 
the  war  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  shipj)ing  industry,  which 
had  enjoyed  during  those  years  a ]>eriod  of  exce])tional  prosperity. 
In  view  of  this  fact,  and  of  the  profits  disclosed  by  the  j)ublished 
accounts,  the  claim  to  exemption  {)ut  forward  by  some  of  the 
shipowners’  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons  created 
a bad  impression. ' It  was  not,  however,  backed  by  any  concerted 
opposition  on  the  |)art  of  the  industry  as  a whole.  The  Ship- 
owners’ Parliamentary  Committee,  the  Chamber  of  Ship{)ing,  and 
the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association  confined  themselves 
to  suggesting  certain  modifications  of  detail,  such  as  provision  for 
allowance  in  respect  of  rej)airs  and  renewals  inevitably  postponed 
until  after  the  war. 

With  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  itself  we  shall  deal  later;  but 
there  is  one  point  that  must  be  mentioned  here.  It  has  been 
alleged  that  from  the  date  (21st  September)  when  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  announced  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  of  50  per 
cent.,  the  shipowners  set  to  work  to  raise  freights  until  the  50 
per  cent,  left  to  them  became  equivalent  to  the  whole  profits 
before  the  tax  was  im])osed,  thus  defeating  its  object,  by  passing 
the  whole  burden  on  to  the  consumer.^ 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  freights,  which  had  been  stabilized 
to  some  extent  during  the  summer  of  1915,  began  to  rise  again 
in  September  of  that  year,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  effect 
of  the  new  taxation  was  to  stiffen  the  attitude  of  some  owners 
towards  charterers.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  neither  the 
whole  nor  any  large  j)roportion  of  the  new  advance  can  be  attri- 
buted to  this  cause.  In  the  first  place,  any  general  attempt  by 
Rritish  shipowners  to  extort  freights  appreciably  above  the  level 
dictated  by  the  relation  of  sup])ly  and  demand  would  have  been 
automatically  checked  by  neutral  competition.  In  the  second 
place,  the  rise  in  freights  followed  naturally  and  closely  the 
(leveloj)ment  of  the  shipping  j)osition. 

'I’he  comparative  stability  of  freights  during  the  summer  of 
1915  may  be  attributed,  in  the  main,  to  three  causes.  First,  the 

' Hansard,  21  October,  3 November  l!)15. 

- Sec  CuUil)crt  Mauglh'iii,  ‘The  Shipping  Problem’,  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  417, 
Aj)ril  I!)l(i. 
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initial  dislocation  caused  by  the  war  had  died  away,  and  trade  had 
settled  down  into  its  new  channels  ; secondly,  the  utilization  of 
prize  tonnage  and  the  economies  effected  in  the  use  of  requisitioned 
shipping,  especially  the  system  of  temporary  release,  had  in- 
creased the  carrying- power  available ; thirdly,  the  volume  of  trade 
to  be  carried  had  itself  declined.  In  particular,  British  imports 
of  wheat  and  flour,  for  the  six  months  ending  October  1915,  were 
less  by  650,000  toas,  or  21  per  cent.,  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Board  of  Trade  were  inclined  to  attribute  this  fall  in 
imports  either  to  the  effect  of  high  freights  or  to  an  actual  shortage 
of  tonnage  in  the  trade  with  North  America,  whence  most  of  the 
wheat  was  now  coming.  They  accordingly  communicated  with 
the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’ 
Association,  inviting  their  co-operation  in  seeking  a remedy. 
Both  bodies,  in  their  reply,  denied  that  either  freights  or  tonnage 
were  at  the  root  of  the  })roblem.  North  Atlantic  wheat  is  mainly 
a liner  trade,  and  the  Liverpool  Association  were  able  to  show 
that,  despite  all  difficulties,  the  services  had  been  maintained  on 
a scale  fully  commensurate  wdth  normal  requirements.^  As  regards 
freights,  these  were  a much  smaller  obstacle  to  importation  than 
the  rise  in  f.  o.  b.  prices.  The  war  had  established  the  agricultural 
countries  in  a very  strong  position,  and  shippers  were  generally 
holding  out  for  higher  prices  than  importers  were  willing  to  pay 
in  view  of  the  abundant  harvests  available."  Tlie  position  was 
further  complicated  by  the  progress  of  the  Gallipoli  campaign,  as 
the  opening  of  the  Dardanelles  would  at  once  release  a large  amount 
of  grain  in  Black  Sea  ports ; and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the 
Government  purchases  of  wheat,  the  action  taken  with  regard 
to  the  Indian  surplus,  and  the  continual  uncertainty  as  to  further 
State  activities  tended  to  discourage  private  imports. 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  large  shipments  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  would  l)e  necessary  in  order  to  make 
good  the  deficiency,  and  the  Liverpool  Association  themselves 
doubted  whether  the  liners  would  be  able  to  carry  the  quantities 

* Of  73  vessels  maintained  by  members  of  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’ 
Association  in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  43  had  been  requisitioned.  To  replace  these, 
32  vessels  had  been  chartered  or  transferred  from  other  services.  Including  new  tonnage 
65  ships  were  now  running.  The  requisitioned  ships  included  three  or  four  big  passenger 
liners  of  comparatively  small  cargo  capacity. 

^ Statist,  13  November  l!il5,  p.  504. 
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required  for  making  up  the  leeway  unless  additional  tonnage  could 
be  attracted  into  the  trade.  In  this  connexion  they  made  the 
significant  admission  that  tramp  steamers  showed  a tendency  to 
avoid  the  North  Atlantic,  as  the  frequency  with  which  ships  on 
the  shorter  routes  arrived  in  British  ports  rendered  them  parti- 
cularly liable  to  requisition.  The  liner  companies,  with  their  fixed 
services  to  maintain,  had  already  chartered  a considerable  amount 
of  tramp  tonnage  to  replace  lost  or  requisitioned  ships  ; but  to 
obtain  further  tonnage  they  would  have  to  pay  rates  sufficient  to 
indemnify  the  tramj)  owners  against  the  increased  risks  of  requisi- 
tion, and  they  were  hesitating  to  pay  these  rates  in  view  of  the 
existing  uncertainty  with  regard  to  Government  action. 

For  these  reasons  the  Association  proposed  that  ships  engaged 
in  this  essential  service  should  be  guaranteed  exemption  from 
requisition  for  a limited  period.  Tliis  concession  was  actually 
made  by  the  Transport  Department  during  October,  but  was 
almost  immediately  withdrawn  owing  to  increasing  military 
demands.  Nevertheless  a certain  amount  of  outside  tonnage  was 
attracted,  and  the  lines  themselves  diverted  additional  vessels 
into  fhe  North  Atlantic.  The  result,  however,  was  neither  an 
increase  in  shipments  nor  a fall  in  freights.  Importers  were  still 
liolding  back,  and  freights  continued  to  rise. 

'File  true  cause  of  this  new  advance  was  that  the  situation  was 
steadily  deteriorating.  During  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
1915,  British  shijiping  to  a total  of  580,000  tons  was  destroyed  by 
fhe  enemy,  and  only  half  that  amount  was  launched.  Meanwhile 
the  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  led  to  an  increased  demand 
for  froopships,  hospital  shij)s,  and  store-ships.  At  the  same  time, 
the  delays  arising  from  ])ort  congestion  grew  more  and  more 
serious.  'Fhe  Board  of  Trade  Committee  had  introduced  some 
minor  imj)rovements  in  organization,  and  a Co-ordination  Com- 
mittee at  Liverpool,  a})[)ointed  in  response  to  the  appeals  of  the 
Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  had  done  much  good 
work  at  that  ])ort ; but  no  steps  had  yet  been  taken  to  grapple 
with  fhe  main  causes  of  port  congestion. 

'File  extent  of  f he  evil  was  revealed  by  a jiersonal  investigation 
of  conditions  at  fhe  ])rinci|)al  jiorts,  undertaken  early  in  the  year 
by  Major  'F.  H.  Hawkins,  R.M.L.I.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
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mittee  for  the  Diversion  of  Shipping.  This  Committee,  originally 
appointed  for  the  j)urpose  of  diverting  vessels,  when  necessary, 
from  the  North  Sea,  was  in  close  touch  with  the  shij)owners, 
through  the  War  Risks  Associations,  who  were  strongly  rej)re- 
sented  on  it,  and  served  to  some  extent  as  a link  between  the 
Government  and  the  industry.  It  was  now  able  to  confirm  fully 
the  contentions  put  forward  in  the  shipowners’  memorandum  of 
22nd  January.  At  almost  every  port  there  was  an  acute  shortage 
of  labour,  carts,  and  trucks  ; the  quays  and  transit  sheds  were 
choked  with  accumulated  goods  ; the  process  of  discharge  occupied 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the  normal  time,  and  ships  were 
constantly  kept  waiting  for  days  before  they  could  obtain  a berth. 

Armed  with  Major  Hawkins’s  re])orts,  the  Committee  did  their 
utmost  to  rouse  the  Government  to  a sense  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  ; but  their  representations  were  either  ignored  or  went 
astray  in  the  mazes  of  dejmrtmental  routine,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  autumn  of  1915  that  the  attention  of  i\Ir.  Austen  Chamberlain, 
President  of  the  Man  Power  Board,  was  attracted  by  certain 
statements  in  the  reports,  with  the  result  of  bringing  the  whole 
question  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  Government.  This  led 
to  the  appointment,  on  7th  October,  of  a Joint  Committee, 
composed  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Diversion  Com- 
mittees, for  further  inquiry  into  the  problem,  and  finally,  on 
3rd  November,  to  the  appointment  of  the  Port  and  Transit  Execu- 
tive Committee,  with  wide,  if  somewhat  ill-defined  powers  over 
all  questions  relating  to  the  flow  of  traffic  through  the  ports. 

The  Port  and  Transit  Committee,  on  which  the  shipowners 
were  strongly  represented,  lost  no  time  in  turning  its  attention  to 
the  root  causes  of  port  congestion  as  disclosed  in  the  memorandum 
of  January  1915  and  the  reports  of  the  Diversion  Committee. 
Strongly  opposed  to  unduly  centralized  direction,  they  kept  their 
executive  powers  as  much  as  possible  in  reserve,  working  through 
and  with  the  local  Port  Authorities  and  the  various  Government 
Departments  and  associations  of  shipowners  and  merchants,  and 
aiming  above  all  at  providing  a clearing-house  for  the  daily 
distribution  of  information  as  to  conditions  at  the  ports,  and  for 
co-ordinating,  in  accordance  with  this  information,  the  demands 
upon  them.  In  this  respect  their  labours  were  fruitful  from  the 
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first,  excellent  results  being  obtained  with  a minimum  of  friction  ; 
but  in  their  attempts  to  deal  directly  with  the  main  causes  of 
congestion,  they  cncountei'cd  greater  difficulties.  Their  ])ro- 
gramme  comprised  the  pooling  of  railway  trucks,  the  imposition 
of  penal  rents  on  goods  not  promptly  removed  from  the  cjuays,  the 
j)rotection  of  transport  workers  from  recruiting,  and  the  j)rovision 
of  a mobile  labour  reserve  from  men  enlisted  for  Home  Defence, 
on  lines  suggested  in  Major  Hawkins’s  reports.  In  all  three  direc- 
tions they  had  to  encounter  strong  departmental  opjmsition,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1916  that  they  were  able  to  report 
a really  substantial  improvement  in  port  conditions. 

•Meanwhile,  the  combined  effect  of  losses,  requisitioning,  and 
delays  was  driving  up  freights  to  an  extravagant  height.  The 
average  freights  on  a quarter  of  wheat  from  New  York  to  Liverpool 
had  been  tolerably  steady  during  the  summer  at  round  about 
7,9.  lOd.  to  8.9.  ; in  September  they  rose  to  9i\,  in  October  to  9s.  6d., 
and  in  November  to  13,9.  -k/.  Freights  on  coal  exports  and  other 
bulk  cargoes  showed  a similar  advance. 

kiven  yet  there  was  no  sign  that  the  Government  had  become 
seriously  alarmed  as  to  the  j)ossible  effect  on  supplies  of  the 
shortage  of  carrying-power  ; but  beset  as  they  were  by  continual 
complaints  both  as  to  the  influence  of  freights  on  the  cost  of  living 
and  as  to  shipowners’  profits,  they  viewed  this  new  advance  in 
freights  with  the  utmost  alarm.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  now 
closely  in  touch  with  the  Chamber  of  Shij)]u'ng  and  the  Liverj)Ool 
Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association,  and  on  15th  October  representa- 
tives of  these  bodies  met  Mr.  Runciman  in  conference. 

On  one  point  both  the  great  shij)owners’  organizations  were 
agreed  : the  advance  in  freights  was  due  to  a real  deficiency  in 
carrying-power,  and  the  main  problem  was  to  provide  a remedy 
for  H lis  deficiency.  They  concurred,  therefore,  in  emphasizing  the 
inij)ortance  of  removing  restrictions  on  shipbuilding,  economizing 
the  use  of  recpiisitioned  tonnage,  and  taking  steps  to  obviate  delays 
in  port.  Beyond  this,  there  was  a divergency  of  opinion. 

'I’lie  two  specific  ])oints  to  which  the  Board  of  Trade  directed 
fheir  iiupiiries  were  the  situation  with  regard  to  freights  and  ton- 
nage in  ihe  .\tlanlic  grain  trade,  and  the  alleged  waste  of  ton- 
nage involved  in  the  continuance  of  the  trade  between  foreign 
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ports.  It  was  to  these  two  points  that  public  attention  was  mainly 
directed,  and  while  the  shipowners  were  unanimous  in  representing 
that  no  solution  could  be  really  satisfactory  unless  it  went  to  the 
root  of  the  tonnage  problem,  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  felt  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  put  forward  proposals  for  meeting  the 
immediate  emergency.  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson,  the  Chairman, 
accordingly  suggested  that,  if  tonnage  could  not  otherwise  be 
found  for  grain,  a Committee  of  shipowners  should  be  appointed 
with  power  to  requisition  the  ships  required,  and  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  regulate  by  licence  voyages  between  neutral 
ports. 

I’o  requisition  tonnage  for  the  carriage  of  part  only  of  a par- 
ticular import,  while  leaving  all  other  shipments  to  the  chances  of 
a market  inadequately  supplied  with  shipping,  was  an  admittedly 
risky  experiment,  and  could  be  justified,  if  at  all,  only  as  an 
emergency  measure.  For  the  licensing  proposal  there  was  more 
to  be  said  in  principle.  It  was  true  that  many  voyages  made 
between  foreign  ports  were  of  great  importance  to  British  com- 
merce and  finance,  and  could  not  be  suspended  without  serious 
consequences  ; but  if  the  tonnage  available  for  all  purposes 
remained  inadequate,  it  might  well  come  to  a choice  of  evils,  in 
which  the  last  word  would  properly  lie  with  the  State.  Moreover, 
it  was  alleged  that  many  shipowners  deliberately  preferred  the 
acceptance  of  charters  for  voyages  between  foreign  porks,  as  ships 
trading  in  distant  waters  were  less  liable  to  requisition  than  those 
bringing  cargoes  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  extent  of  this  evil 
was  probably  exaggerated,  for  a comparison  of  the  entrances  at 
British  ports  with  the  tonnage  remaining  available  for  trade  shows 
clearly  that  the  proportion  of  British  shipping  trading  wholly 
abroad  had  largely  decreased  since  the  outbreak  of  war  ; but  we 
have  seen  that  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association 
admitted  the  aversion  of  tramp  steamers  to  the  North  Atlantic 
trade,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a growing  inclination 
among  some  owners  to  prefer  voyages  that  entailed  the  minimum 
risk  of  requisition.  However  strong  the  temptation  presented  by 
the  contrast  between  market  and  Blue  Book  Rates,  this  was  not 
a practice  that  could  be  defended.  It  was  intolerable  that  the 
work  of  the  Transport  Department  should  be  hampered  and  the 
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supply  of  the  country  endangered  for  the  sake  of  private  profit, 
and  it  was  wholly  unjust  to  more  scrupulous  owners,  on  whom  it 
threw  a disproportionate  share  of  the  burden  of  requisition. 

Nevertheless,  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association 
dissented  from  both  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  pro})osals.  They 
pointed  out  that  they  themselves  would  be  little  affected,  as 
55  per  cent,  of  their  ocean-going  tonnage  was  already  under 
requisition  on  1st  October  1915,  and  91  per  cent,  of  the  remainder 
was  employed  on  voyages  to  or  from  ports  within  the  Empire. 
They  feared,  however,  that  all  advantages  of  a licensing  system 
would  be  outweighed  by  the  delays  caused  through  compliance 
with  the  necessary  formalities,  and  by  the  danger  that  any  sudden 
withdrawal  of  Hritish  ships  from  abroad  would  lead  to  a corre- 
sponding withdrawal  of  neutral  shipping  from  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  As  an  alternative,  they  suggested  that,  by 
framing  the  requisitioning  ])rogramme  in  advance,  the  incidence 
of  recjuisition  might  be  adjusted  so  as  to  fall  more  instead  of 
less  heavily  on  the  less  immediately  important  trades.  Even  so, 
they  contended  that  neither  re(juisitioning  for  grain  cargoes  nor 
a readjustment  of  British  services  would  go  to  the  root  of  the 
problem. 

In  the  view  of  the  Association,  the  problem  of  freights  was  only 
a minor  aspect  of  the  problem  of  supplies  ; the  whole  trouble  arose 
from  the  inadequac-y  of  the  world’s  carrying-power  to  the  demands 
upon  it,  and  no  satisfactory  solution  could  be  found  except  through 
an  increase  in  the  supj)ly  of  tonnage  or  a reduction  in  the  demand. 
Hitherto,  the  consumption  of  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  had 
been  little  affected  by  the  war  ; but  to  continue  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  involv^ed  maintaining  a volume  of  trade  with 
which  neither  the  ships  nor  the  ports  could  cope  ade(|uately  under 
existing  conditions  ; hence  freights  were  continually  forced  uj>  by 
intensihed  competition,  the  flow  of  traflic  itself  was  clogged  by  the 
congestion  of  the  ports,  and  the  carriage  of  necessaries  was 
jeo[)ardized  by  the  freedom  with  which  non-essential  commodities 
were  im[)orted.  The  Association  submitted,  therefore,  that  if  the 
av'ailable  carrying-power  could  not  be  increased,  the  oidy  alterna- 
tive io  leaving  non-essential  cargoes  to  be  excluded  by  the  con- 
tinuous rise  in  freights  was  for  the  Government  itself  to  exclude. 
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by  proliibition  or  taxation,  such  imports  as  were  not  essential 
under  war  conditions. 

The  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  tliis  ])roposal  was  un- 
doubtedly that  chielly  emphasized  by  the  Association,  the  safe- 
guarding of  essential  supplies.  So  long  as  the  demands  of  importers 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  ships  and  ports,  it  was  clear  that 
something  must  be  shut  out,  and  the  only  criterion  of  urgency  that 
the  shipowners  could  apply  was  the  freight  that  importers  of 
competing  commodities  were  prepared  to  pay.  Even  if  the  owners 
could  throw  aside  all  personal  considerations,  they  lacked  the 
knowledge  to  make  any  but  an  arbitrary  selection,  nor  could  they 
have  undertaken  the  task  of  selection  without  endless  friction 
with  shippers  and  im])orters.  In  some  countries,  indeed,  they 
would  have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  legal  penalties  by  failing 
to  perform  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  as  ' common  carriers  ’. 
The  freight  test,  however,  was  no  longer  a safe  criterion.  It  was 
not  merely  a question  of  the  luxury  trades,  the  volume  of  which 
was  small,  but  of  a choice  between  commodities  commonly 
regarded  as  necessaries  ; and  only  the  Government  were  in  a 
position  to  say,  in  the  light  of  war  requirements,  what  imports 
were  and  what  were  not  essential.  The  task  lay  well  within 
their  scope  ; it  was  capable  of  administrative  solution  ; while 
it  must  inevitably  inflict  hardship  on  many  trades,  it  involved 
no  arbitrary  interference  with  the  working  of  the  commercial 
machinery ; it  was  a question  of  indicating  the  aims  rather  than 
of  directing  the  methods  of  national  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  it  provided  an  effective  solution  of  the 
freight  problem.  If  the  volume  of  cargoes  on  offer  could  be  brought 
within  the  compass  of  the  shipping  available,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  the  capacity  of  the  shipping  itself  were  suddenly 
increased  ; the  shipowner  would  again  find  himself  in  the  position 
of  competing  for  the  cargoes  available,  instead  of  choosing  between 
a multitude  of  competitive  offers.  The  reduction  of  freights  would 
come  as  a natural  consecpience,  without  any  interference  with 
the  freedom  of  the  markets  in  respect  of  the  goods  allowed  to  be 
carried. 

d'he  Government,  however,  shrank  from  the  res])onsibility 
involved.  The  exclusion  of  non-essential  ini])orts  by  administra- 
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live  action  was  bound  to  inflict  hardship  on  the  trades  affected 
and  on  the  countries  wliose  jjroducts  were  excluded.  Many  protests 
would  be  received,  much  difficulty  might  be  exj)erienced.  They 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
to  face  the  task. 

While  the  demand  for  tonnage  was  thus  left  unrestricted,  little 
was  done  to  increase  the  supply.  The  shipyards  were  still  mainly 
occupied  with  Admiralty  orders,  and  the  output  of  mercantile 
tonnage  during  the  last  cpiarter  of  1915  and  the  first  cjuarter  of 
191f)  dwindled,  in  each  period,  to  less  than  100,000  tons,  about 
a third  of  the  current  rate  of  loss  through  enemy  action  and 
marine  risks. 

It  remained  to  apply  such  palliatives  as  were  possible,  and  both 
proposals  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  were  adopted.  A Rec|uisi- 
tioning  (Carriage  of  Eoodstuffs)  Committee  was  formed  from  the 
members  of  the  Transport  Advisory  Committee,  with  the 
lU.  Hon.  J.  II.  Whitley,  M.P.,  as  Chairman,  and  was  given  power, 
by  Order  in  Council  of  10th  November  1915,  to  requisition  ships 
for  the  carriage  of  foodstuffs  and  of  any  other  articles  of  commerce. 
A Ship  Licensing  Committee  was  comj)osed  of  representatives  of 
the  Chamber  of  Shi])ping  and  the  Liverjjool  Steam  Ship  Owners’ 
.Association,  under  the  chairmanship  of  j\Ir.  IMaurice  Hill,  K.C., 
and  by  another  Order  in  Council  of  10th  November  all  British 
steamships  of  500  tons  gross  and  over  were  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing cargoes  between  j)orts  outside  the  British  Empire,  except  by 
licence  of  the  Committee.  Both  Committees  were  appointed  by 
and  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  practice,  the  Requisitioning  (Carriage  of  Foodstuffs)  Com- 
mittee confined  its  activities  solely  to  wheat,  and  did  not  requisi- 
tion. The  Board  of  Trade  fully  a])preciated  the  arguments  against 
employing  requisitioned  tonnage  for  the  carriage  of  ])rivate  cargoes 
comprising  only  a portion  of  an  im})ort,  and  while  the  name  given 
to  the  Committee  was  agreeable  to  the  public,  the  instructions  on 
which  it  acted  were  simply  to  direct  into  the  North  Atlantic  trade 
such  additional  shipping  as  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for 
lifting  grain  inq)orts  cq)  to  a weekly  figure  fixed  by  the  Cabinet 
Committee  on  Food  Scq)plies.  The  ships  thus  diverted  to  North 
American  ports  were  left  free  to  fix  charters  on  the  market  at 
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whatever  freights  they  could  obtain  ; but  the  right  of  direction 
was  intended  to  be  used  in  such  a way  as  to  create  a small  surplus 
of  supply  over  demand,  and  thus  produce  a gradual  fall  in 
quotations. 

In  the  calculation  of  available  tonnage,  great  assistance  was 
received  from  an  arrangement  with  the  North  Atlantic  Inner 
Companies,  who  undertook,  at  a conference  on  15th  December,  to 
load  wheat  and  flour  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  dead-weight  capacity 
of  the  fleets.  The  balance,  to  be  made  good  by  tramp  tonnage,  was 
calculated  on  an  estimate  of  market  requirements  obtained  from 
trade  sources  and  on  figures  suj)plied  by  the  Government  as  to 
shipments  to  be  made  on  their  account  for  the  wheat  reserve 
which  they  were  again  building  up.  The  purchase  of  this  Govern- 
ment wheat,  as  well  as  of  wheat,  flour,  and  maize  for  the  French 
Ministry  of  War  and  the  Italian  Government,  was  entrusted  in 
December  1915  to  a Joint  Committee,  who  chartered  tonnage  on 
the  open  market  through  the  agency  of  Messrs.  Ross  T.  Smythe. 
As  ships  so  chartered  were,  for  the  time  being,  exempt  from 
requisition,  they  were  usually  obtained  at  freights  somewhat  below 
the  general  market  level. 

As  a corollary  to  this  arrangement  for  joint  purchase,  the 
Carriage  of  Foodstuffs  Committee  were  instructed,  in  January 
1916,  to  direct  ships  to  load  for  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  for 
British  ports,  and  a large  measure  of  assistance  was  thus  afforded 
to  the  Allies.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  operations  of 
the  Committee  were  an  unqualified  success.  The  total  imports 
fell  well  below  the  minimum  fixed  by  the  Cabinet  Committee,  for 
importers  were  still  inclined  to  hold  back  owing  to  high  f.o.b. 
prices  abroad  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  future 
Government  action.  Even  so,  tonnage  was  still  short,  for  the 
Committee  appear  at  first  to  have  allowed  too  much  for  the  effect 
of  casual  fixtures  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  which  their 
own  operations  tended  to  discourage,  especially  in  respect  of 
neutral  ships.  The  directed  tonnage  thus  proved  inadequate  even 
to  market  requirements,  and  freights,  instead  of  falling,  rose 
steadily  till  March  1916.  In  Februarv,  however,  they  changed 
their  policy  and  began  to  direct  tonnage  in  excess  of  estimated 
requirements.  The  result  was  that,  although  the  market  was  now 
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buying  more  fi’ecly,  freights  fell  from  April  onwards,  though  they 
remained  well  above  the  level  of  1915.  This  fall  in  freights, 
howevei-,  was  dearly  })urchased,  for  not  only  did  the  policy  of 
direction  in  excess  of  requirements  involve  a waste  of  carrying- 
power,  but  the  rush  of  imports,  especially  of  Government  ship- 
ments, caused  acute  congestion  at  British  ports  in  the  summer 
of  1916. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  Ship  Incensing  Committee  j)ro- 
ceeded  smoothly  and  without  friction.  Not  only  the  members,  hut 
the  Chairman,  a lawyer  with  wide  experience  of  shipj)ing,  realized 
the  vital  importance  of  avoiding  any  delay  to  sailings,  and  save 
for  a few  instances  where  insufficient  particulars  were  supplied  in 
the  application  for  a licence,  no  sliij)  was  kept  waiting  a day  for 
their  decision. 

By  the  instructions  received  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Committee  were  required  to  show  special  consideration  to  ships 
trading  in  the  interests  of  Allied  countries,  and  to  voyages  which, 
though  made  between  foreign  ports,  were  directly  ancillary  to 
British  trade.  In  the  last-named  category  came  the  carriage  of 
goods  by  liners  between  foreign  ports  of  call,  and  cross-voyages 
made  for  the  j)urpose  of  avoiding  a passage  in  ballast.  Permanent 
servi(;es  established  before  the  war  were  also  to  be  leniently 
treated,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  preserving  trade  connexions. 
So  far  as  voyages  made  j)urely  in  neutral  interests  were  concerned, 
the  main  consideration  was  to  avoid  any  sudden  dislocation  likely 
to  I’esult  in  a withdrawal  of  neutral  ship])ing  to  fill  the  vacuum,  but 
a preference  was  to  be  given  to  cargoes  carriefl  for  neutral  firms 
who  had  given  undertakings  against  trading  with  the  enemy,  and 
ships  on  time-charter  had  generally  to  be  left  alone,  as  any  breach 
of  (H)iitract  might  lead  to  the  arrest  of  the  vessel  in  a neutral  jiort 
when  loading  cargo  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

A recital  of  these  instructions  is  sufficient  by  itself  to  show 
how  difficult  was  the  task  entrusted  to  the  Committee,  how  closely 
the  traffic  between  foreign  ])orts  was  bound  up  with  Jiritish  and 
Allied  interests,  and  how  little  the  true  facts  were  understood  by 
those  who  demanded  the  withdrawal  of  all  sliips  from  that  trade. 
'I'he  actual  work  of  the  Committee  emphasized  this  lesson.  By 
4th  January  1916  they  had  granted  licences  to  1,655  ships.  Of 
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these,  966  were  covered  by  general  licences  granted  to  liner 
companies  to  carry  cargo  by  named  ships,  between  named  ports, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  licence.  The  remainder  were  voyage 
licences  granted  to  tramjjs  for  a particular  fixture.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  ships  affected,  742  were  engaged  in  voyages  ancillary 
to  British  trade,  and  316  were  employed  in  Allied  interests.  Only 
298  were  engaged  wholly  in  neutral  trade,  and  these  included 
many  vessels  running  on  coastal  services  and  unsuitable  for  ocean 
voyages.  The  others  received  their  licence  either  because  their 
cargoes  (such  as  nitrate  for  the  American  munition  factories)  were 
really  carried  in  Allied  interests  or  because  of  the  exchange  value 
of  their  services. 

The  disquieting  feature  of  the  report  was  that  it  revealed  how 
little  this  source  could  be  relied  on  in  the  future  for  the  provision 
of  tonnage  to  carry  British  imports.  The  ships  already  drawn  in 
by  the  Licensing  Committee  afforded  some  assistance,  but  did  not 
go  far  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Indeed,  the  tonnage  crisis 
grew  steadily  more  and  more  acute,  for  though  the  Gallipoli 
campaign  had  now  been  abandoned,  the  requirements  of  the 
Salonika  expedition  were  large,  and  urgent  appeals  for  assistance 
had  been  received  from  the  Allies.  Ships  were  being  requisitioned 
at  the  rate  of  100  a month,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  approach 
to  finality  in  the  demands. 

Nevertheless,  the  Licensing  system  had  proved  a success.  It 
had  procured  some  additional  tonnage  for  British  trade  ; it  had 
put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  ships  escaping  requisition  by  the 
acceptance  of  neutral  charters  ; it  had  provided  an  additional 
instrument  for  the  restriction  of  enemy  trade.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  had  used  their  powers  to  prohibit  voyages  from  abroad 
to  the  more  congested  Allied  ports,  and  at  Genoa  in  particular,  the 
temporary  diminution  of  arrivals  had  enabled  the  accumulations 
to  be  cleared.  So  well  had  the  system  worked  that  it  was  decided 
to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Committee,  and  by  an  Order  in  Council 
of  15th  February  1916  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a licence  was 
extended  to  all  voyages  by  steamers  of  500  tons  gross  and  upwards, 
registered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  and 
whether  between  British  or  foreign  ports.  These  new  powers  were 
used  specially  for  the  discouragement  of  unnecessary  ballast 
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voyages  and  of  voyages,  whether  from  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere, 
to  congested  ports. 

Such  steps,  however,  though  they  might  restrict,  could  not 
prevent  the  steady  deterioration  in  the  tonnage  position,  with  the 
consequent  rise  in  freights.  In  many  directions  tonnage  was  not 
only  dear  but  practically  unprocurable,  and  towards  the  end  of 
1915  it  became  necessary  to  use  requisitioned  ships  to  lift  nitrate 
and  pyrites  for  munitions  purposes.  A ])roposal  was  also  made  to 
requisition  for  ore  ; but  in  view  of  the  danger  of  driving  free  and 
neutral  shij)|)ing  out  of  the  trade,  this  was  rejected.  There  was, 
however,  a growing  tendency  to  rely  on  the  requisition  of  ships 
or  space  for  the  carriage  of  Government  cargoes,  and  the  French, 
Russian,  and  Italian  Governments  were  all  making  large  demands 
for  the  allocation  of  requisitioned  tonnage.  The  Italians  in 
particular,  who  were  entirely  dependent  upon  imported  coal  for 
the  working  of  their  ships,  railways,  and  industries,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  being  bled  by  British 
shipowners,  and  demanded  as  a mere  act  of  justice  the  same 
assistance  as  was  already  accorded  to  France.  The  facts  were  that, 
of  the  ships  engaged  in  carrying  coal  to  Italy  80  per  cent,  were 
foreign — Italian  or  neutrals — and  in  every  instance  the  freights 
obtained  by  foreign  shij)owners  were  higher  than  those  paid  on 
cargoes  in  British  vessels. ^ Nevertheless  the  Government  felt 
themselves  obliged  to  give  Italy  some  assistance,  both  in  order  to 
assure  the  regularity  of  sup{)lies  and  to  reduce  their  cost.  Other 
claims  by  the  three  Allied  Governments  were  equally  difficult  to 
resist. 

With  the  demand  for  tonnage  thus  intensified  in  every  direc- 
tion, while  the  total  available  was  stationary  or  diminishing,  the 
(piestion  of  allocation  became  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  on 
27th  January  1916,  as  the  result  of  strong  representations  by  the 
'l’rans{)ort  Advisory  Committee,  the  Frime  iMinister  appointed  the 
Shijiping  Control  Committee,  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Lord 
Cair/.on,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on  the  allocation  of  requisi- 
tioned tonnage  and  advising  the  Caliinet  with  reference  to  ships 
reipiired  for  naval  and  military  jmrposes. 

This  ajipointment  was  a landmark  of  great  importance  in  the 

* Hansard,  17  February  1016  (Mr.  Runciman). 
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history  of  the  general  tonnage  supply  problem,  hut  it  had  less 
direct  effect  on  the  shipping  industry  itself  than  the  majority  of 
the  developments  already  described.  Before  dealing  with  the 
events  which  led  to  the  absorption  of  the  Committee  into  a much 
more  direct  and  centralized  control,  it  is  necessary  to  study  in 
a little  greater  detail  the  conditions  in  which  the  industry  was 
working  at  the  beginning  of  1916. 


CHAPTER  X 

SIIIITING  AND  THE  STATE  IN  1916 


By  the  beginning  of  1916,  the  whole  of  the  British  Mercantile 
Marine,  including  even  the  ships  classified  as  ‘ free  ’,  had  been 
brought  under  some  form  of  control.  The  extent  of  that  control, 
however,  differed  widely  as  between  one  category  and  another  ; 
the  authorities  to  whom  the  ships  were  responsible,  the  limitations 
placed  uj)on  their  employment  and  earnings,  the  degree  of  discre- 
tion and  res})onsibility  left  to  their  owners,  presented  a bewildering 
variety. 

Excluding  })rizes,  oil  tankers,  and  ships  locked  up  in  the  Black 
Sea  and  Baltic,  or  interned  in  enemy  ports,  the  total  number  of 
ocean-going  steamers  under  the  British  flag,  as  shown  by  a return 
of  25th  May  1916,  was  !3,572.^  Of  these,  1,313,  or  37  per  cent,  of 
the  total,  were  fully  requisitioned,  or  under  notice  of  requisition  ; 
680,  or  19  per  cent.,  may  be  classed  as  ‘ directed  ’ vessels  ; 1,579, 
or  44  pel’  cent.,  were  nominally  Tree’.  These  projiortions  remained 
fairly  constant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  though 
the  efforts  of  the  Shijiping  Control  Committee  to  economize  the  use 
of  recjuisitioned  tonnage  led  to  a slight  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
‘ free  ’ ships,- 

Of  the  fully  requisitioned  ships,  the  greater  number  were  in 
naval  or  military  employment,  or  in  the  service  of  the  Allies.  The 
only  inqiortant  section  of  British  trade  carried  wholly  in  requisi- 
tioned tonnage  was  sugar,  for  which,  in  the  busy  season,  60  or  70 
steamers  were  reipiired.  A few  others  were  carrying  nitrate  and 
pyrites,  mostly  tor  munitions  purposes,  or  flax  and  timber,  on 
Government  account,  from  the  White  Sea.  In  addition,  ships  whose 

* Tatikors  were  excluded  from  tlio  roturii  as  not  interchangeable  with  other  vessels 
and  therefore  unavailable  for  general  purposes. 

- On  .'10  September  the  proportions  were:  fully  requisitioned,  .‘lO  percent.; 

‘ directed  17  per  cent.  ; ‘ free  47  per  cent. 

.M  2 
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owners  had  refused  temporary  release  were  fixed  by  the  Transport 
Department  to  bring  ore  and  occasional  general  cargoes  from  the 
j\Iediterranean  and  elsewhere. 

Over  the  whole  of  this  great  block  of  shipping  the  owners  had 
ceased  to  exercise  any  sort  of  control.  They  were  still  responsible 
for  manning,  victualling,  storing  and  repairing  the  ships,  with  the 
exception  of  Armed  IMerchant  Cruisers  and  other  vessels  requisi- 
tioned on  net  charter  terms,  but  they  had  no  voice  in  deciding 
their  employment,  and  even  the  destination  and  whereabouts  of  the 
vessels  were  often  kept  secret  from  them.  Although  they  were 
responsible,  under  the  terms  of  the  charter  parties,  for  the  safe  and 
proper  stowage  of  Government  stores  and  cargo,  the  operation 
of  loading  was  supervised  by  Government  officers  and  agents. 
The  work  was  frequently  performed  in  such  a way  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  ships’  officers  either  to  keep  an  accurate  tally 
or  to  ensure  proper  stowage,  and  in  practice,  the  Transport 
Department  were  often  obliged,  in  equity,  to  relieve  the  owners  of 
their  liability.  Discharge  was  carried  out  entirely  by  Government 
officers  or  agents.  The  entire  responsibility  of  the  owners  was,  in 
fact,  confined  to  bare  manning  and  maintenance.  Their  remunera- 
tion was  the  fixed  Blue  Book  Rate  of  hire. 

The  ‘ directed  ’ vessels  differed  from  those  fully  requisitioned 
in  that  control  extended  only  to  the  nature  of  their  employment. 
They  fell  into  three  distinct  categories.  In  the  first  place,  there 
were  temporarily  released  vessels  bringing  ore  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, flax  and  timber  from  the  White  Sea,  and  general  cargo 
from  various  ports.  These  ships  were  under  strict  direction  as  to 
the  port  of  loading  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo  ; but  were  free  to 
accept  market  rates  of  freight.  They  were,  however,  under  the 
obligation  of  re-delivery  to  the  Transport  Department  on  the 
completion  of  their  discharge. 

In  a second  category  stood  the  ships  carrying  \vdieat  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  France,  or  Italy,  under  direction  of  the  Requisi- 
tioning (Carriage  of  Foodstuffs)  Committee.  These  ships,  like 
those  on  temporary  release,  were  free  to  accept  current  market 
rates  ; but  they  were  under  strict  instructions  as  to  the  cargo 
to  be  lifted  and  the  ports  at  and  for  which  they  should  load,  and 
we  have  seen  that  the  power  of  direction  was  used,  at  any  rate  in 
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the  Nortli  Atlantic,  to  force  down  market  freights^  Ships  cliar- 
tered  by  iMessr.s.  Ross.  T.  Smythe  to  carry  grain  for  the  British  or 
Allied  Governments  may  be  included  in  the  same  category,  as  they 
were  attracted  into  the  trade  by  temporary  exemption  from 
requisition,  and  were  subject  to  the  same  influences  as  regards 
North  Atlantic  freights. 

Finally,  some  300  to  350  steamers  had  been  exem])ted  from 
requisition  at  the  request  of  Allied  or  Dominion  Governments,  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  either  chartered  to  those  Governments 
themselves,  or  employed  in  services  which  they  regarded  as  essen- 
tial. The  earnings  of  these  ships  were  above  Blue  Book  rates,  but 
the  threat  of  recjuisition  was  used  both  to  retain  them  in  their 
employment  and  to  j)revent  or  restrict  any  increase  in  freights  as 
the  current  charters  ran  off.  They  thus  enjoyed  neither  the  full 
liberty  nor  the  full  j)rofits  of  ‘ free  ’ ships,  but  in  all  other  respects 
their  owners  stood  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  the  shipowner  to 
the  charterer. 

'rurning  now  to  the  ‘ free  ’ ships,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
theii’  freedom  was  restricted  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  from  the 
Ship  Licensing  Committee  a licence  for  every  voyage  made, 
whether  laden  or  in  ballast,  and  whether  in  British  or  foreign  trade. 
This  system  of  licensing  was  used  to  discourage  voyages  to  con- 
gested ports  or  unnecessary  ballast  passages,  and  had  been  applied 
so  successfully  to  comb  out  the  ships  trading  abroad  that  only  400 
steamers,  exclusive  of  those  ' black-listed  ’ for  the  Allied  and 
Dominion  Governments,  were  now  trading  wholly  between  ports 
abroad,  and  fully  half  of  these  were  vessels  on  Colonial  Register. 

'I’his  Licensing  System,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  only 
restriction  on  iJie  liberty  of  “ free  ’ ships.  It  did  not  follow,  because 
a ship  was  counted  as  ‘ free  ’ in  the  Transj)ort  De])artment  returns, 
that  her  owner  could  dispose,  at  current  freights,  of  her  whole 
cargo-carrying  ca[)acity.  The  whole  insulated  space  on  Plate  and 
Australasian  liners  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  let  to  the  Board  of 
'krade,  on  fixed  terms,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  and  the  Board  had 
ac(piired  thereby  a considerable  degree  of  control  over  the  running 
of  the  vessels  themselves.  Moreover,  a large  number  of  ships, 

^ A few  sliips  were  directed  to  load  at  J’lato  ports,  but  the  number  was  insuflicient 
seriously  to  affect  (piotations.  A rather  larger  number  were  directed  to  Karachi,  but 
the  fall  in  Indian  freights  appears  to  have  been  due  maiidy  to  other  causes. 
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nominally  ‘ free  were  carrying  Government  cargo  or  passengers 
for  the  Transport  Department,  on  special  terms  which  approxi- 
mated to  Blue  Book  Rates. 

Although  all  important  troop  movements  were  effected  by  fully 
recjuisitioned  shipping,  drafts  and  details  were  frequently  carried 
in  ordinary  passenger  liners,  either  at  current  commercial  rates  or 
at  slightly  lower  rates  fixed  by  tender  under  the  Transport  Regula- 
tions. Horses  and  mules  were  also  carried,  mainly  as  whole 
cargoes,  on  terms  and  conditions  approaching  more  or  less  closely 
to  ordinary  commercial  practice.  It  was,  however,  mainly  in  con- 
nexion with  the  carriage  of  munitions  and  Government  stores  as 
part  cargoes  that  ‘ free  ’ ships  came  into  direct  relations  with  the 
Transport  Department. 

The  vessels  carrying  such  part  cargoes  were  officially  known  as 
‘ Freight  Ships  ’,  the  engagement  being  entered  into  on  ordinary 
commercial  lines,  and  the  owners  paid,  not  Blue  Book  Rates,  but 
an  agreed  freight  per  ton  of  cargo  actually  carried.  In  all  negotia- 
tions, however,  the  Transport  Department  held  a trump  card, 
in  the  shape  of  their  requisitioning  powers,  and  in  this  way  they 
were  able  to  obtain  quotations  a long  way  below  the  current 
market  rates. 

Whether  Freight  Ships  carried  goods,  animals,  or  men,  the 
Government  accepted  responsibility  for  all  demurrage  or  deviation 
due  directly  to  its  own  action  (as  where  the  ship  was  required  to 
discharge  Government  cargo  at  a port  not  usually  visited),  leaving 
the  shipowner  to  bear  the  cost  of  all  deviation  or  delay  due  to 
marine  risks  or  to  the  general  effects  of  a state  of  war,  such  as 
mounting  or  transferring  guns,  port  congestion,  or  detention  to 
avoid  submarine  risk.  On  ships  carrying  horses  and  mules  as  a full 
cargo,  the  Government  assumed  liability  for  War  Risks.  Wdiere 
stores  were  carried  as  part  cargoes,  the  Transport  Department 
denied,  in  theory,  the  liability  of  Government  to  contribute  to 
General  Average  ; but  as  an  act  of  grace,  such  contributions  were 
paid  in  practice,  subject  only  to  the  shipowner’s  due  performance 
of  his  contract. 

From  using  the  threat  of  requisition  to  obtain  low  rates  for  the 

^ Thus,  in  the  spring  of  1915,  a rebate  of  25  per  cent,  was  obtained  from  a liner 
company  on  all  shuJinents  of  munitions  from  the  United  States. 
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carriage  of  part  cargoes,  it  was  a short  step  to  requisitioning  space 
on  ‘ free  ’ ships  for  the  carriage  of  Government  imports,  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  1915  the  practice  of  requisitioning  space  began  to 
be  substituted  for  the  ordinary  freight  arrangements.  The  distine- 
tive  feature  of  this  system  was  that  a definite  proportion  of  the 
vessel’s  carrying  ca}>acity  was  required  to  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
])osal  of  the  Transport  Department,  as  an  alternative  to  the  full 
requisition  of  the  ship,  and  was  paid  for  on  a voyage  basis  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  carrying  the  goods  in  a fully  requisitioned 
ship. 

It  was  in  the  North  Atlantic  that  this  system  attained  its 
greatest  proportions.  The  big  munitions  imports  could  only  be 
carried  by  making  full  use  of  the  great  liner  services  ; it  was  not 
occasional  full  ship  loads  but  a continual  stream  of  part  cargoes 
that  was  recpiircd.  This  was  not  a problem  that  could  be  solved 
by  simple  requisition  ; it  involved  an  agreement  that  would  place 
the  full  services  of  the  great  liner  organizations  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Government.  Negotiations  were  accordingly  opened  with  the 
leading  companies,  and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  by  which  they 
agreed,  as  from  1st  January  1916,  to  carry  all  munitions  at  a fixed 
‘ Government  Freight  Rate  ’,  and  to  forgo  all  claims  for  demurrage 
or  for  diversion  from  East  Coast  to  West  or  South  Coast  ports, 
whether  for  considerations  of  safety  or  for  convenience  of  discharge. 
The  same  })rinciple,  in  which  the  systems  of  ' Freight  Ships  ’ and 
‘ Recpiisitioned  Space  ’ were  practically  merged,  was  shortly 
afterwartls  applied  to  the  carriage  of  Government  stores  on  all 
routes. 

'riie  North  Atlantic  Government  Freight  Rates  in  January 
1916  amounted  to  40.y.  per  shipping  ton,  as  compared  with  a 
market  rate  of  at  least  46.s.  9d.  for  cargo  of  the  same  class  ; ^ but 
as  the  war  went  on,  the  discrej)ancy  continually  increased  until, 
in  July  1917,  when  the  Government  Rate  was  raised  to  70&‘.,-  it  was 
less  than  one-third  of  the  market  rate,  which  then  stood  at  about 
250.S-.  I’lie  monetary  saving  was,  therefore,  great,  and  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  Blue  Book  terms,  the  arrangement  had  the 

* It  muHt  bo  rememborod  that  the  Government  Rate  covered  the  concessions  as 
to  waiver  of  claims  referred  to  in  the  preceding  paragrapli. 

“ In  1917  these  freights  wont  not  to  the  owners  but  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping. 
See  Chapter  XIV,  post. 
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advantage  that  the  shipowners  remained  responsible  for  loading 
and  discharge  and  were  paid  on  a ton,  not  on  a time  basis,  so  that 
the  normal  incentives  to  dispatch  were  fully  maintained. 

The  minimum  proportion  of  space  reserved  for  munitions  on 
the  North  Atlantic  liners  varied,  at  the  beginning  of  1916,  from 
20  to  30  per  cent,  in  different  ships.  In  addition,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  by  agreement  with  the  Carriage  of  Foodstuffs  Com- 
mittee, 50  per  cent,  of  the  dead-weight  capacity  was  reserved  for 
wheat,  for  which,  however,  the  owners  were  free  to  accept  market 
rates.  During  the  summer  it  became  apparent  that  the  policy 
of  forcing  shipping  into  the  North  Atlantic  grain  trade  threatened 
to  produce  severe  congestion  at  the  West  Coast  ports,  and  in 
consequence  of  urgent  warnings  by  the  Port  and  Transit  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  the  weekly 
imports  for  which  tonnage  had  to  be  provided  were  consider- 
ably reduced.  The  agreed  proportion  of  wheat  and  flour  was 
accordingly  reduced  for  the  time  being,  to  33  per  cent,  of  the 
dead-weight  capacity. 

There  were  thus  considerable  limitations  on  the  earnings  even 
of  ‘ free  ’ ships.  All  munitions  and  Government  stores  were  carried 
at  fixed  rates,  well  below  the  current  market  level ; all  meat  was 
still  carried  at  the  rates  fixed  early  in  1915  ; ail  North  Atlantic 
wheat,  in  ‘ free  ’ liners  as  well  as  in  directed  tramps,  was  carried  at 
freights  forced  down  by  the  action  of  the  Carriage  of  Foodstuffs 
Committee. 

So  effective  were  the  operations  of  the  Committee  in  this 
respect,  that  North  Atlantic  Grain  Freights,  which  had  risen  from 
14s.  Shd.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  16s.  lid.  in  March,  had 
dropped  by  July  1916  to  8s.  2d.  per  quarter.  From  this  low- 
water  mark  they  speedily  rose,  when  the  stream  of  directed  tonnage 
was  reduced  ; but  they  remained  well  below  the  spring  level. 

Apart  from  these  semi-directed  rates  and  from  more  direct 
schemes  of  freight  limitation  to  be  subsequently  mentioned,  the 
course  of  freights  during  1916  was  marked  by  considerable 
fluctuations.  During  the  opening  months  of  the  year  the  new 
advance  that  had  set  in  towards  the  end  of  1915  was  fully  main- 
tained, and  on  most  routes  even  the  abnormal  quotations  of  1915 
were  left  far  behind.  The  summer  months,  however,  were  marked 
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by  a reaction,  the  cause  of  which  must  be  sought  in  the  efforts  that 
were  being  made  to  grapple  with  the  primary  problem  of  inade- 
(piate  carrying  j)ower.  The  work  of  the  Shipping  Control  Com- 
mittee, the  Ship  Licensing  Committee,  and  the  Port  and  Transit 
Executive  Committee  belongs  to  the  history  of  supplies  rather  than 
to  the  history  of  shipping,  but  the  effect  of  their  operations  was 
distinctly  reflected  in  the  freight  markets. 

lly  withdrawing  from  the  trade  between  ports  abroad  such 
ships  as  could  best  be  spared  and  were  least  likely  to  be  replaced 
by  neutral  vessels  trading  to  British  ports,  the  Shij)  Licensing 
Committee  had  added  somewhat  to  the  tonnage  available  for 
British  imports,  and  they  laboured  continually  to  increase  the 
effective  carrying-power  of  that  tonnage,  by  refusing  licences  for 
voyages  to  congested  ports  and  by  discouraging  unnecessary 
ballast  ])assages.  It  fell  to  them  also  to  enforce,  so  far  as  free 
shi[)ping  was  concerned,  a decision  obtained  from  the  Cabinet  by 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  in  April  1916,  that  tonnage  in 
tlie  emj)loyment  of  the  Allies  must  be  definitely  restricted  to  that 
already  in  their  service  on  1st  May. 

I’liis  decision  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  the  demands  of 
the  Allied  Governments  were  continually  increasing,  and  bore  little 
relation  to  the  ship])ing  resources  actually  at  the  disposal  of  Great 
Britain.  So  long  as  the  fulfdment  of  those  demands  was  treated 
as  a matter  of  course,  not  only  was  the  tonnage  available  for  the 
carriage  of  British  imports  liable  to  continued  depletion,  but  the 
necessity  for  fulfilling  emergency  demands  at  short  notice  was  a 
fertile  source  of  wasteful  dislocation.  IMoreover,  the  demands  of 
the  Allies,  more  particularly  for  collier  tonnage,  far  exceeded  the 
ca[)acity  of  their  ports  to  handle  the  sliips,  and  all  through  the 
year  the  delays  to  vessels  at  the  French  coal  [)orts  continued  to 
exercise  the  minds  of  the  Shipping  Control  and  Licensing  Com- 
mittees. 

In  addition  to  limiting  the  allocation  of  shipping  to  the  Allies, 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  with  the  aid  of  the  Transport 
Department,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  War  Office,  were  able  to 
procure  very  considerable  economies  in  the  employment  of  ships 
on  naval  and  military  service.  The  Transport  Department  itself 
had  been  so  reorganized  towards  tlie  end  of  1915  as  greatly  to 
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increase  its  efliciency.  Tlie  whole  executive  work  of  requisitioning 
ships  for  the  Naval  and  Military  Branches  or  the  Allies  had  been 
centralized  in  a Requisitioning  Branch  under  Mr.  J.  A.  Salter, 
under  whose  care  it  was  provided  with  a remarkably  efficient  card 
index  of  British  shipping,  subsequently  extended  to  Allied  and 
neutral  vessels.  In  this  index  the  particulars  and  movements  of  all 
British  ships  were  recorded  from  day  to  day,  and  its  institution 
greatly  facilitated  both  the  administrative  work  of  the  Department, 
and  the  preparation  of  statistical  data  to  assist  the  Shipping  Con- 
trol Committee  or  the  Government  in  deciding  questions  of  policy. 

In  December  1915  a Commercial  Branch  was  added  to  the 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  all  requisitioned 
vessels  carrying  commercial  cargoes  either  for  Great  Britain  or  the 
Allies,  including  those  on  temporary  release.  By  March  1916  this 
Branch  was  fully  established,  under  Sir  Percy  Bates,  a Director 
of  the  Cunard  and  Anchor  Lines.  It  was  staffed  mainly  by  men 
with  shipping  or  commercial  experience,  and  was  organized  in 
three  sections,  dealing  respectively  with  sugar,  ore,  and  miscel- 
laneous services. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Transport  Department  greatly 
facilitated  the  economical  use  of  requisitioned  tonnage,  and  the 
Naval  Authorities,  who  had  been  thoroughly  alarmed  by  such 
revelations  as  those  contained  in  the  report  of  the  ^Mediterranean 
Transport  Commission,  were  genuinely  anxious  to  co-operate.  Con- 
stant pressure,  both  from  the  Transport  Department  itself  and 
from  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  led  to  many  economies 
being  effected,  and  the  combined  effect  of  these  economies  and  of 
the  limit  placed  on  allocation  to  France  and  Italy  was  to  reduce  the 
tonnage  of  ocean-going  shipping  in  the  service  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Dominions,  and  Allies,  from  about  7,450,000  tons  gross  in  May  to 
6,650,000  in  September. 

iMeanwhile,  the  curve  of  losses  showed  a decided  fall.  Through- 
out the  winter  of  1915-16,  submarine  activity  had  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  ^Mediterranean,  and  so  heavy  were  the  losses  in  that 
sea  that,  in  iMarch  1916,  it  became  necessary  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  Suez  Canal  by  ships  bound  to  or  from  Australia  and  the  Far 
East  and  send  them  by  the  Cape  route.  Later,  Indian  shipping 
also  was  diverted.  In  March  1916,  too,  the  attack  broke  out 
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again  in  Home  Waters  ; Ijiit  from  IMay  onwards,  the  activities  of 
the  submarines,  outside  tlie  Mediterranean,  were  greatly  restricted 
as  the  result  of  the  United  States  protest  against  the  attack  on 
the  cross-Channel  steamer  Sussex.  Instructions  which  practically 
forbade  the  torpedoing  of  a merchantman  without  warning  went 
a long  way  to  hamper  the  U-boats  in  waters  where  a British  patrol 
might  at  any  moment  be  encountered.  ^Moreover,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  provision  of  defensive  armament. 
By  August  1916,  some  40  per  cent,  of  the  ocean-going  ships 
under  the  British  ilag  had  been  fitted  for  guns,  and  while  few 
unarmed  ships  attacked  by  a submarine  succeeded  in  esca])ing, 
four  out  of  five  defensively  armed  ships  similarly  attacked  evaded 
destruction. 1 

'riie  total  rate  of  loss  from  war  causes  was  still  much  above 
the  rate  of  replacement ; but  the  niargin  was  not  sufficient  to 
neutralize  the  effect  of  the  tonnage  economies  already  referred  to. 
Between  May  and  September,  the  total  ocean-going  shipping 
available  diminished  by  200, 000  tons  ; that  available  for  the  im- 
port trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  about  600,000.- 

.\t  the  same  time,  the  effective  carrying-power  of  the  shij)s  was 
considerably  increased  by  the  success  of  the  Port  and  Transit 
Executive  Committee  in  clearing  u[)  the  congestion  at  the  ports. 
In  addition  to  acting  as  a clearing-house  for  information,  and 
a co-ordinating  link  between  the  Port  Authorities  and  the  various 
l)c[)artments  and  interests  using  the  ports,  the  Committee  had 
taken  s})ecific  steps  to  deal  with  the  three  main  causes  of  congestion  : 
shortage  of  labour,  shortage  of  trucks,  and  the  use  of  quays  and 
transit  sheds  for  storage  purj)oses. 

Further  depletion  of  the  labour  supply  was  restricted  by 
obtaining  the  inclusion  of  transport  workers  in  the  reserved  occupa- 
f ions,  first  under  the  Derby  Recruiting  Scheme,  and  later  under  the 
i\l Hilary  Service  Acts.  To  provide  a mobile,  centralized  labour 
reserve  for  dealing  with  local  and  temporary  shortages  caused  by 
fluctuations  of  traffic,  the  formation  of  the  first  Transnort  Workers’ 


^ lliiarmed  .shij)s  attacked  by  suhinariiies  I Jaiiuarv  to  .‘{0  September  191(!  . 138 

Unarmed  .ships  sunk  by  submarine.s  1 January  to  30  September  lOlB  . 1 10 

Defensively  armeil  ships  attacked  by  submarines  1 January  to  30  September 

1010 00 

Defensively  armed  ships  sunk  by  submarines  I January  to  30  September  1010  10 

^ Including  recjuisitioned  and  directed  vessels. 
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Cattalion  from  men  enlisted  for  home  defence  only  was  authorized 
in  March  1916d  Its  organization  proceeded  very  slowly,  owing 
to  the  indifference  or  opposition  of  the  military  authorities,  and 
the  authorized  strength  was  altogether  inadequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  ; but  from  July  onwards  its  work  began  to 
show  an  appreciable  effect  in  j)reventing  the  cumulative  congestion 
which  hitherto  had  followed  a rush  at  any  port. 

Negotiations  with  the  Railway  Executive  Committee  and  the 
Railway  Companies  themselves,  for  the  pooling  of  wagons  belonging 
to  the  different  lines,  lasted  all  through  the  winter  of  1915-16,  but 
in  January  1916  the  Great  Northern,  Great  Central,  and  Great 
Eastern  Railways  agreed  to  a pooling  arrangement,  and  by  April 
this  arrangement  was  extended  to  all  the  main  systems  of  the 
country.  The  pooling  was  at  first  confined  to  certain  classes  of 
companies’  trucks  only,  and  privately-owned  wagons  remained 
outside  the  pool  until  1917  ; but  from  the  first  the  relief  was 
appreciable.  Meanwhile,  the  Committee  had  obtained  power,  in 
February  1916,  to  impose  penalty  rents  on  goods — whether  owned 
by  Government  Departments  or  private  merchants — which  the 
owners  failed  to  remove  from  the  quays  in  a reasonable  period. 

Tlianks  to  the  increase  in  tonnage  available  for  commercial 
purposes  and  to  the  improvement  in  turn-round  arising  from  the 
work  of  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee,  the  sh'pping  situation 
in  the  summer  of  1916  was  a little  easier  than  it  had  been  during  the 
spring,  and  this  improvement,  as  we  have  seen,  was  reflected  in 
a decided  check  to  the  upward  course  of  freights.  In  two  important 
directions,  however,  it  had  been  considered  necessary  to  restrict 
by  more  direct  action  the  increasing  cost  of  transport.  The  im- 
port of  ore  and  a great  part  of  the  export  of  coal  had  now  been 
removed  from  the  free  play  of  market  influences. 

Tliroughout  the  winter  of  1915-16  the  freights  on  Spanish  ore 
had  been  a source  of  grave  anxiety  to  the  ^Ministry  of  Munitions, 
as  under  the  complicated  financial  arrangement  with  controlled 
establishments  every  rise  in  c.  i.  f.  prices  was  reflected,  automatically 
and  disproportionately,  in  the  general  cost  of  production.  The 
iMinistry  was  thus  impelled,  in  IMarch  1916,  to  guarantee  transport 

* When  engaged  in  work  at  the  ports  the  men  received  civilian  rates  of  pay,  and 
ever}'  precaution  was  taken  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  strike-breaking  or  the  introduction 
of  industrial  conscription. 
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at  a fixed  rate  of  17s.  per  ton  and  to  assume  liability  for  any 
difference  l)etween  this  ‘ parity  rate  ’ and  the  actual  freiglits,  which 
had  now  risen  to  26s.  for  the  voyage  from  Bilboa  to  the  Tees  as 
against  5s.  4d.  before  the  war.  Hitherto  the  ini])orting  firms  had 
made  their  own  arrangements  for  tonnage,  but  the  jMinistry  now 
ap[)ointed  an  official  Ore  Broker  to  effect  all  fixtures,  hoping  by 
this  substitution  of  centralized  for  competitive  chartering  to  force 
down  freights.  In  this  respect  the  experiment  was  successful,  for 
freights  fell,  fairly  rapidly,  to  18s.  ; but  the  natural  result  was 
a tendency  for  ships  to  desert  a trade  which  the  condition  of  the 
ports  had  long  made  unpo])ular.  This  tendency  was  countered,  as 
regards  neutral  shijjping,  by  bunker  pressure.  British  tonnage 
still  continued  to  be  supplied,  in  large  part,  through  the  medium 
of  temporary  release  ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
route  became  especially  exposed  to  submarine  attack,  the  condi- 
tions became  so  onerous  that  owners  were  unwilling  to  accept 
tem|)orary  release  for  an  ore  voyage,  especially  from  some  North 
African  ports,  to  which  no  owner  would  willingly  send  a ship  during 
the  winter  months.  Ultimately  it  became  necessary  to  allocate 
fully  refjuisitioned  ships  to  the  trade  in  considerable  numbers. 

A more  direct  scheme  of  freight  limitation  was  applied,  in  June, 
to  the  P'rench  coal  trade.  Coal  for  the  P'rench  navy  and  for  the 
State  railways  was  already  carried  at  Blue  Book  Rates  ; biit  the 
high  cost  of  commercial  shipments  had  long  been  a standing 
giievance  in  P’rance,  which  the  British  Government  were  anxious, 
for  political  reasons,  to  remove.  The  Board  of  Trade  accordingly 
approached  the  coalowners  and  the  shipowners  during  the  spring 
of  1910,  and  in  response  to  their  appeal  both  traders  and  ship- 
owners consented  to  a definite  schedule  of  maximum  prices  and 
freights.  A somewhat  intricate  licensing  machinery  was  established 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  shipment  from  Gi-eat  Britain  and  dis- 
tribution in  France,  the  basis  of  the  British  organization  being 
a Central  Pixecutive  Committee  in  London  and  local  Coal  Commit- 
tees in  the  chief  exporting  centres,  on  both  of  which  shipowners, 
coalowners,  and  exporters  were  etpially  represented.  As  regaitls 
shi{)ping,  these  Committees  worked,  of  course,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ship  Licensing  Committees. 

Owing  to  the  very  large  proportion  of  neutral  tonnage  in  the 
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trade,  great  caution  was  necessary  in  fixing  the  maximum  freights. 
Any  big  reduction  was  certain  to  drive  away  neutral  shij^ping, 
and  the  Board  decided  to  be  content  with  preventing  any  further 
advance.  The  rates  current  on  8th  iMarch  were  accordingly  taken 
as  a basis  ; but  coal  freights,  unlike  those  on  inward  cargoes, 
continued  to  advance  steadily  all  through  the  summer,  and  by 
1st  June,  when  the  Limitation  Rates  came  into  operation,  they 
already  represented  a considerable  saving  on  current  quotations. 

In  the  first  instance  the  scheme  was  confined  to  French 
Channel  and  Bay  ports,  but  during  August  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment made  an  urgent  request  for  the  extension  of  its  advantages  to 
Italian  imports,  and,  as  the  result  of  a further  conference  between 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  interested  parties.  Limitation  Rates 
for  shipments  to  French  Mediterranean  and  Italian  ports  came  into 
operation  on  30th  October. 

The  effect  of  the  Coal  Freights  Limitation  Scheme  on  neutral 
tonnage  was  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  As  soon  as 
the  Limitation  Rates  were  announced,  an  exodus  from  the  trade  set 
in,  which  it  required  all  the  power  of  bunker  pressure  to  counteract. 
Later,  when  an  intensification  of  submarine  activity  rendered  the 
coal  traffic  more  and  more  dangerous,  even  bunker  pressure  proved 
unable  to  keep  neutral  ships  in  the  trade,  and  it  became  necessary 
largely  to  increase  the  limitation  freights  even  for  Bay  and  Channel 
voyages,  while  in  the  Mediterranean  the  scheme  was  practically  a 
dead  letter  from  the  first,  so  far  as  neutral  shipping  was  concerned. 

British  ships,  of  course,  were  in  a different  position.  Behind  all 
the  agreements  lay  the  control  given  by  the  licensing  system,  and  in 
the  last  resort,  the  threat  of  requisition.  To  do  them  justice,  how- 
ever, the  shipowners  appear  to  have  accepted  the  scheme  frankly 
as  a political  necessity,  and  to  have  co-operated  whole-heartedly 
in  carrying  it  out  so  far  as  lay  within  their  power.  As  regards  the 
Italian  trade  the  pill  was  gilded  by  the  incorporation  in  the 
scheme,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chamber  of  Shi])ping,  of  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  regard  to  demurrage,  the  collection  of  which 
at  Italian  ports  had  previously  been  a matter  of  great  difficulty.^ 

I’he  intensification  of  submarine  activity  to  which  the  partial 
breakdown  of  the  Coal  Freights  Limitation  Scheme  was  due 
* See  Report  of  Proceedings  at  Annval  Meeting,  2 March  1917,  p.  9. 
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reached  its  climax  with  the  outbreak  of  ‘ unrestricted  ’ warfare  in 
February  1917  ; but  it  had  made  itself  felt  long  before  that  date 
and  was  an  important  factor,  though  not,  })erhaps,  the  most  im- 
portant, in  ])roducing  the  rapid  deterioration  of  the  tonnage 
position  which  characterized  the  last  three  months  of  1916  and  led 
to  a new  and  extremely  important  development  in  the  relations 
between  slii|)ping  and  the  State.  Before  discussing  this  new 
development,  it  is  necessary,  however,  to  glance  at  the  financial 
position  of  the  industry  as  affected  by  the  conditions  prevailing 
throughout  the  greater  jiart  of  that  year. 


CHAPTER  XI 


EARNINGS  AND  PROFITS,  1915-16 

We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  war  conditions  during  1915-16 
was  to  drive  up  freights  on  all  routes  to  a height  which  left  even 
the  level  of  the  boom  years  1912-13  far  behind,  and  though  running 
expenses  had  also  increased,  the  earnings  and  profits  of  ship- 
owners, during  the  first  two  or  two  and  a half  years  of  the  war, 
exceeded  anything  that  the  oldest  shipowner  could  remember.  We 
have  seen,  too,  that  the  desire  to  restrict  freights  and  profits  was 
the  predominant  factor  in  the  Government’s  dealings  with  the 
industry.  Both  these  objects  were  in  themselves  desirable.  Every 
increase  in  the  cost  of  transport  added  to  the  financial  burden  of  the 
war,  and  the  enormous  profits  earned  by  free  shipping  had,  as  we 
have  seen  and  shall  see,  many  undesirable  effects  from  the  point 
of  view  both  of  the  nation  and  of  the  shipping  industry  itself.  This 
the  leaders  of  the  industry  would  not  deny.  The  opposition  offered 
by  many  of  them  to  the  introduction  of  certain  measures  of  control 
was  based  on  the  belief  that  the  effect  of  those  measures  was  to 
aggravate  the  root  evil — shortage  of  carrying-power — and  on  the 
conviction  that  the  reduction  of  freights  could  be  better  achieved 
by  other  methods,  more  directly  concerned  with  restoring  the 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply. 

It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  chief  evils  of  abnormal  freights  that 
the  feeling  excited  by  shipping  profits  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  real  shipping  problem  to  be  discussed  on  its  merits.  The 
statements  made  in  Press  and  Parliament  as  to  the  earnings  of 
the  industry  played  a very  important  part  in  the  growth  of 
industrial  unrest.  The  allegations  of  deliberate  profiteering 
brought  against  the  shipowners,  mainly  unfounded  as  they  were, 
led  to  the  whole  industry  being  regarded  with  a suspicion  and 
hostility  that  called  rather  for  punitive  than  for  remedial  measures. 
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The  reaction  of  the  shipowners  themselves  against  charges  they 
regarded  as  imiust,  led,  in  some  instances,  to  an  obstructive 
attitude  which  hampered  the  work  of  the  Authorities. 

Moreover,  large  as  w'ere  the  fortunes  made  by  individual 
owners,  the  abnormal  boom  of  1915-16  was  bad  morally,  and  in  the 
long  run,  financially,  for  the  shipping  industry  as  a whole.  The 
wide  discrepancy  between  market  and  Blue  Book  rates  constituted 
a standing  temptation  to  evasion  of  reejuisition,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  as  to  the  wisdom  of  requisitioning  for  commercial 
services,  there  was  something  inherently  demoralizing  in  conditions 
which  placed  a premium  on  escaping  Government  service.  Further, 
the  result  of  the  abnormal  freights  obtainable  and  the  abnormal 
dividends  distributed  was  to  attract  into  the  industry  outside 
speculators  who  had  little  experience  or  knowledge  of  the  business, 
whose  attention  was  concentrated  on  immediate  profits,  and  whose 
eager  demand  for  tonnage,  new  or  second-hand,  accentuated 
the  inflation  of  values  and  helped  to  jirejiare  the  way  for  a 
disastrous  crash  after  the  war.  This  evil  was  increased  by  the 
application  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  to  shipping  earnings,  and 
its  inap|)licability  to  the  sale  of  ships.  In  the  view  of  many  old- 
established  owners  it  became  more  jirofitable  to  sell  their  fleets  than 
to  run  them,  and  the  result  was  to  increase  the  speculative  at  the 
expense  of  the  more  stable  elements  in  the  industry.  Meanwhile 
the  abnormal  inflation  of  values,  while  it  offered  the  opportunity 
of  immense  profits  to  owners  who  sold  out,  increased,  through  the 
rise  in  insurance  expenses,  the  running  costs  of  those  who  remained 
in  the  business.  It  combined  with  the  great  advance  in  actual  cost 
of  (xmsf  ruction  to  leave  those  owners  who  had  attempted  to  replace 
fheir  losses  dangerously  over-ca])italized  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

l*'iVen  with  regard  to  shijiowners’  profits  there  was  a good  deal 
of  exaggeration.  The  earnings  of  individual  owners  varied  widely 
according  fo  the  character  of  their  trade  and  the  ])roportion  of 
their  tonnage  suitable  for  the  requisitioned  services.  Many  owners 
of  one  or  two  ships,  which  escaped  re(|uisition  by  reason  of  their 
build  or  employment,  reaped  a harvest  fai’  above  the  average,  and 
it  was  always  the  excejifional  dividends  that  were  quoted  as  tyjiical 
in  press  and  {larliamentary  discussion. 

Vet  there  was  little  need  to  exaggerate,  for  the  average  level 
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of  earnings  during  1915  and  1916  was  fantastically  high.  It  is 
true  that  a large  proportion  of  these  earnings  went  into  the  coffers 
of  the  State  ; but  owing  to  the  provisions  of  the  Finance  Act  of 
1915,  the  shipping  industry  obtained  an  accidental  advantage 
in  the  assessment  of  Excess  Profits  Duty,  which  enabled  a very 
substantial  profit  to  be  made  before  the  incidence  of  that  Duty 
was  felt. 

By  the  Finance  Act  of  1915  the  owner  of  any  business  was  given 
the  option  of  ( 1 ) a standard  of  profit  which  should  be  the  mean  of 
any  two  selected  years  prior  to  4th  August  1914,  or  (2)  the  adop- 
tion of  a percentage  standard,  fixed  for  corporations  and  limited 
companies  at  6 per  cent,  on  the  capital  in  the  business.  It  so 
happened  that  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  outbreak 
of  war  included  a period  of  exceptional  prosjjerity  for  the  ship- 
owner, who  was  thus  able,  by  exercising  his  option,  to  secure  a 
comparatively  high  ‘ standard  profit  ’ before  Excess  Profits  Duty 
applied. 

At  a later  date,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, speaking  on  the  Finance  Bill  of  1917,  stated  that  ‘ the 
years  which  came  under  review  in  estimating  the  standard  rate 
were  years  of  excessively  high  profits  when  they  amounted,  I 
think,  on  the  average,  to  about  15  per  cent.’  This  estimate  has 
been  challenged  ; but  it  is  fairly  closely  confirmed  by  the  figures  in 
the  Fairplay  table  of  cargo-boat  earnings,  and  while  liner  profits 
were  probably  on  a lower  scale  during  the  years  in  question,  the 
all-round  average  must  have  been  high. 

Any  attempt  to  estimate  the  actual  earnings  of  shipping  during 
1915-16  must,  inevitably,  include  a large  element  of  guess-work. 
Tlie  information  given  by  the  })ublished  accounts  is  often  meagre 
and  baffling.  The  accounts  of  the  big  lines  were,  before  the  war, 
notoriously  difficult  to  analyse,  and  many  of  the  cargo-boat  com- 
panies now  followed  their  example  in  lumping  together  the  book 
value  of  the  lleets  and  the  total  outside  investments,  and  including 
the  interest  on  those  investments  with  the  profit  from  voyages.  By 
1916  the  amount  of  such  investments  was  very  large  ; for  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  replacing  lost  tonnage,  large  sums  received 
from  insurance  were  teni])orarily  invested  in  Mar  Loan.  Further, 
many  companies  preferred,  either  with  a view  to  future  stability 
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or  from  fear  of  the  odium  attaehing  to  abnormal  dividends,  to 
capitalize  a proportion  of  their  current  earnings. 

All  this,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  comjianies  deducted 
unspecified  sums  for  depreciation  and  reserves  before  stating  the 
‘ profit  from  voyages  ’,  makes  many  of  the  accounts  extremely  un- 
reliable. It  is  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  the  chief  motive 
was  a desire  on  the  })art  of  Managers  to  make  fidler  j)rovision  for  the 
future  than  the  shareholders  might  have  regarded  as  necessary  ; 
but  it  is  imj)ossible  to  escape  the  conviction  tliat  many  companies 
were  afraid  of  letting  the  j)ublic  know  what  their  profits  were, 
and  aimed  deliberately  at  concealing  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  attempt  to  estimate  earnings  from  a 
calculation  of  average  freights  is  full  of  pitfalls.  Apart  from  the 
large  and  continually  increasing  j)ro])ortion  of  shij)s  under  full 
requisition,  we  have  seen  that  the  earnings  of ' free  ’ shipping  were 
greatly  restricted  by  the  different  schemes  of  direction  and  freight 
limitation,  and  by  the  requisitioning  of  liner  space.  Further,  the 
increase  in  running  costs,  though  smaller  than  the  increase  in 
freights,  was  a very  important  item.  By  the  end  of  1916,  wages  had 
increased,  on  the  average,  about  50  per  cent.,  the  cost  of  bunkers 
was  at  least  twice  the  normal,  and  most  other  items  had  risen  in 
proportion. 

Particularly  heavy  was  the  cost  of  insurance.  Marine  insurance 
rates  had  lisen,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  accidents  arising 
from  war  conditions  of  navigation,  and  the  increased  premiums  had 
to  be  paid  on  current  values  often  greatly  in  excess  of  the  first  cost 
of  the  ship.  Still  heavier,  for  ‘ free  ’ vessels,  was  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance against  war  risks. 

Down  to  the  19th  September  1916,  the  hull  premium  had  been 
maintained  at  the  low  rate  of  15.9.  j)er  cent.,  fixed  in  December 
1914.  As  the  activities  of  the  submarines  increased,  this  premium 
became  altogether  inadequate  to  the  risks,  and  by  the  end  of  May 
1915  the  losses  had  absorbed  the  whole  of  the  premiums  received. 
From  this  time  onwards  the  hull  side  of  the  scheme  showed  a con- 
tinually increasing  deficit,  but,  so  far  as  the  State  was  concerned, 
this  deficit  was  balanced  l)y  a surplus  on  the  cargo  side  of  the 
scheme,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  considered  the  benefit  of  low  pre- 
miums as  outweighing  the  advantage  of  placing  hull  insurance 
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on  a sound  actuarial  basis.  Among  the  shipowners  entered  in  the 
Clubs  there  was  some  difference  of  opinion.  They  had,  it  must  be 
remembered,  no  interest  in  the  cargo  side  of  the  scheme,  and  any 
excess  of  liabilities  over  hull  premiums  must,  so  far  as  the  Club’s 
20  per  cent,  interest  was  concerned,  be  made  good  by  calls  on  the 
members.  For  this  reason  one  of  the  big  Associations  proposed, 
when  the  deficit  became  serious,  that  the  premiums  should  be 
raised  to  a rate  commensurate  with  the  risks.  In  opposition  to  this 
it  was  urged  by  others  that,  inasmuch  as  the  calls  represented  only 
20  per  cent,  of  the  total  deficit,  it  was  to  the  members’  interest  to 
keep  premiums  down,  even  if  this  involved  liability  for  calls. 

By  September  1916,  however,  the  hull  deficit  had  become  so 
alarming  that  the  Board  of  Trade  felt  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
raise  the  voyage  premium  from  f to  1 per  cent.,  and  the  rate  for 
a round  voyage  or  a 91  days’  time  policy  from  to  2 per  cent. 
Over  the  whole  period,  it  would  probably  be  fair  to  assume  that 
the  cost  of  insurance  against  war  risks  represented  about  8 per 
cent,  per  annum  on  the  average  value  of  the  fleets. 

The  net  profit  that  remained  to  the  shipowners  after  payment 
of  all  expenses,  allowance  for  normal  depreciation,  and  Excess 
Profits  Duty,  has  been  very  variously  estimated.  It  is  instructive 
to  compare  a forecast,  in  the  Statist,^  of  earnings  in  1916,  with  an 
estimate  subsequently  prepared  by  Mr.  Edgar  Crammond.^ 


Statist 

Mr.  Edgar  Crammond 

1913 

1916 

1916 

£ million 

£ million 

£ million 

Capital  employed 

192 

200 

300 

Cross  earnings  .... 

127 

410 

367 

Expenses  ..... 

107 

160 

179 

Net  earnings  .... 

20 

250 

188 

Excess  Profits  Duty  . 

• 

115 

84 

Net  ])rolit  .... 

20 

135 

104 

Income  I'ax  .... 

— 

— 

24 

E.xtra  depreciation  and  reserves  . 

— 

— 

50 

Dividend  ..... 

— 

— 

30 

Keturn  on  capital 

10i«o 

67i% 

10% 

1 Statist,  22  and  29  January  191G;  Fairplay,  27  January  1916  ; 22  March  1917. 

2 ‘The  Effect  of  the  War  on  the  Economic  Position  of  the  United  Kingdom’,  in 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  Ixv.  Figures  reprinted  in  his  British  Shipping 
Industry,  pp.  51-5. 
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On  the  Statist  forecast  F airplay  commented  that  the  expenses 
were  greatly  understated.  I\Ir.  Crammond’s  figures  are  about 
11  j)er  cent,  higher.  It  may  be  added  that  the  increase  in  capital 
employed  seems  extraordinarily  small,  when  the  high  cost  of  new 
shipping  is  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Crammond’s  figures  are 
not,  here,  strictly  comparable,  since  they  include  an  estimate  of 
reserves  employed  in  the  business.  Rut  what  throws  the  gravest 
doubt  on  the  Statist  figures  is  that  the  whole  receipts  from  Excess 
Profits  Duty,  from  all  industries,  for  the  year  ending  31st  March 
1917  were  only  £141,614,932,  which  suggests  that  the  forecast  of 
net  earnings  is  very  much  too  high.  Mr.  Crammond’s  figures  are 
based  on  an  elaborate  and  careful  calculation  of  the  earnings  of 
requisitioned,  directed,  and  free  tonnage  ; and  his  estimate  of  net 
earnings  is  closely  confirmed  by  an  independent  calculation  made 
for  the  purj)oses  of  this  book.^  His  deduction  of  ‘ extra  deprecia- 
tion and  reserves  ’ before  stating  the  return  on  capital  raises,  of 
course,  a separate  question,  the  bearings  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
consider  later. 

I’he  total  net  profits  of  shijiping,  after  payment  of  all  charges 
and  taxation,  from  August  1914  to  December  1916,  have  been 
estimated  by  Sir  I>eo  Chiozza  Money  at  £300,000,000.-  Sir  Arthur 
Salter,  the  very  able  Director  of  Requisitioning,  has  put  the  figure 
for  the  first  twenty-six  months  of  war  (to  30th  September  1916) 


Sir  Arthur  Salter’s  estimate  carries  great  weight,  but,  with  great 
respect,  it  is  open  to  question.  It  appears  to  lie  based  on  the 
working  of  a hy])othetical  fleet  of  five  tramp  steamers,  and  to  make 
insufficient  allowance  for  the  various  restrictions  on  earnings  other 
than  full  requisition.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  whether  his  allowance  for 
running  expenses  would  be  generally  accepted. 

Let  us  now  see  what  information  can  be  extracted  from  the 
Fairplay  tables.  The  Passenger  Line  table  gives  us  only  dividends, 
not  trading  profits.  We  have  therefore  taken  the  figure  of  ‘ Profits 
from  Voyages  ’ given  in  the  cargo-boat  table,  and  deducted  5 [ler 
cent,  depreciation  on  the  book  value  of  the  fleets.  (It  is  understood 
that  in  these  tables  Excess  Profits  Duty  is  generally  deducted 


iSco  p.  18.'!,  post. 


* Allied  Shipping  Control,  pp.  114-15. 
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before  arriving  at  the  Profit.)  From  this  we  have  worked  out  the 
figure  of  Profit  per  gross  ton,  and  applied  it  to  the  whole  of  the 
tonnage,  steam  and  sail,  on  the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
each  year.  We  have  further  assumed  that,  of  the  profits  shown 
in  the  table  for  1915,  three-quarters  was  earned  after  the  outbreak 
of  war. 

This  calculation  gives  the  following  results  : 


Year  of 
table 

Tonnage 

Profit  as 
above 

Profit  per 
gross  ton  ^ 

Tonnage  on 
Register 

Equivalent 

profit 

1915 

f of  above 

1916 

1917 

2,338,868 

1,952,503 

1,740,431 

£ 

3,656,666 

2,742,499 

9,999,240 

4,836,721 

£ s.  d. 
1 11  3 

1 3 5 

5 2 5 

2 14  5 

19,256,766 

19,541,368 

19,134,857 

£ 

29,988,697 

22,241,523 

100,068,089 

52,062,757 

£174,372,369 

Tlie  present  writer  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  an  exact  arithmetical  measure  of  shipping 
profits  during  the  war.  The  figures  above,  while  considerably 
lower  than  some  other  estimates  which  have  been  given,  are 
based  on  an  analysis  of  actual  accounts,  and  while  it  is  possible, 
though  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  average  profits  of  cargo 
companies  that  did  not  publish  accounts  may  have  exceeded 
those  of  the  companies  included  in  the  Fairplay  table,  this  is 
balanced  by  the  fact  that  the  calculation  has  been  applied  also  to 
passenger  liner  and  sailing  tonnage. 

In  1916  the  ‘ Profit  from  Voyages  ’,  less  5 per  cent,  depreciation, 
of  the  cargo-boat  companies  included  in  the  Fairplay  table  gave 
the  extraordinary  return  of  62-44  per  cent,  on  the  book  value  of 
the  fleets,  and  the  amounts  actually  distributed  in  dividends,  or 
transferred  to  depreciation  in  excess  of  the  normal  5 per  cent., 
amounted  to  64  ])er  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital.  few  companies 
did  actually  declare  dividends  ranging  up  to  50  per  cent,  or  over, 
but  the  majority  contented  themselves  with  a much  smaller  dis- 
tribution. With  the  duration  of  the  boom  uncertain,  and  replace- 

1 At  30th  June  1914,  1915,  and  1916  respectively 
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ment  costs  continually  rising,  they  wisely  preferred  to  husband 
their  resources,  and  the  amounts  actually  carried  to  depreciation  or 
reserve  were  more  than  three  and  a half  times  the  sum  recjuired  for 
writing  down  hook  values  on  the  5 ]>er  cent,  basis.  Nevertheless, 
the  dividends  distributed  gave  an  average  return  of  18-5  per  cent, 
on  the  })aid-up  capital,  and  out  of  seventy-nine  companies  in  the 
list,  twenty-four  gave  a return  of  25  per  cent,  or  over. 

During  191()  profits  were  more  and  more  restricted  by  the 
increase  in  requisitioning  and  in  other  ways,  and  running  exjjenses 
continued  to  rise.  Partly  owing  to  these  factors,  and  partly  to 
the  increase  in  book  values,  the  percentage  of  j)rofit  in  1917,  after 
deducting  5 per  cent,  depreciation,  fell  to  18-76  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  fleets.  Dividends,  how'ever,  w'ere  even  higher  than  in 
the  j)revious  year.  Rig  reserves  had  already  been  accumulated, 
and  by  transferring  smaller  amounts  to  depreciation,  the  companies 
were  able  to  pay  an  average  retui-n  of  19-24  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up 
capital.  Out  of  seventy  companies  in  the  list,  no  fewer  than  twenty 
eight  gave  a return  of  25  per  cent,  and  uj). 

'I’he  big  passenger  lines  adopted,  in  both  years,  a more  conserva- 
tive j)olicy.  Their  actual  earnings  w’ere,  no  doubt,  smaller  than 
those  of  the  cargo-boat  companies,  for  the  passenger  trade  itself 
had  been  knocked  to  j)ieces,  and  they  profited  to  a less  extent  than 
free  cargo-boats  by  the  top  freight  rates.  Their  earnings  must, 
nevertheless,  have  been  very  large  ; but  the  problem  of  replace- 
ment was,  for  them,  particularly  urgent,  and  they  contented  them- 
selves with  distributing  dividends  giving  a return  of  11-87  and  14-09 
[)er  cent.,  respectively,  on  the  paid-up  capital,  placing  to  deprecia- 
tion and  reserve  large  sums  the  amount  of  which  it  is  frequently 
inq)ossible  to  ascertain  from  the  accounts. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  out  what  became  of  the  reserves 
accumulated  by  both  the  Fassenger  Lines  and  Cargo-boat  com- 
panies. On  a winding-uj),  they  were,  of  course,  immediately 
available  to  swell  the  amount  distributed  to  the  shareholders,  and 
in  addition  to  the  sums  thus  withdrawn  from  the  industry,  very 
large  amounts  w'ere  subsequently  capitalized  by  the  issue  of  bonus 
shares  or  distributed  in  cash  by  companies  that  remained  in 
business,  'rims,  when  the  Nitrate  Producers  Steamship  Conqiany 
was  reconstructed  in  1918,  every  holder  of  a £5  share  received,  in 
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addition  to  a similar  share  in  the  new  company,  £35  in  war  loand 
This  was  an  exceptionally  prosperous  concern  that  stood  in  a very 
strong  position  before  the  war,  having  written  down  its  steamers 
almost  to  breaking-up  value  during  the  boom  of  1912-13  and 
acquired  new  tonnage  out  of  earnings  ; so  that  its  war  profits  were 
earned  on  a small  nominal  capital,  and  the  reconstruction  repre- 
sented, in  part,  the  capitahzation  of  pre-war  profits.  There  were, 
however,  many  similar  transactions  on  a smaller  scale. 

On  the  other  hand,  a large  proportion  of  these  reserves  were, 
unquestionably,  bona-fide  provision  for  the  replacement  of  war 
losses,  and  as  such  they  were  in  existing  conditions  fully  justified. 
Not  only  did  the  increase  in  re})lacement  costs  continually  outstrip 
the  increase  in  insurable  values,  but  it  was  increasingly  difficult 
to  replace  the  ships  lost,  at  any  price  whatsoever.  The  shipowners 
were  eager  enough  to  place  new  orders  and  to  obtain  delivery  of 
vessels  under  construction  ; but  delivery  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  actual  supply  of  both  labour  and  material  had  been 
reduced,  the  former  by  Army  recruiting,  the  latter  by  loss  of  the 
castings  and  forgings  normally  imported  from  Germany.^  Later 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions  became  a formidable  competitor  for  both 
steel  and  labour  ; indeed,  the  demand  of  the  munition  factories  for 
steel  was  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  increased  output 
during  1916  and  1917.  Over  the  whole  of  the  labour,  steel,  and 
slips  available,  the  Admiralty  had  been  given  an  absolute  priority 
to  be  exercised  at  their  own  discretion,  and  so  great  was  the 
expansion  in  naval  construction  that  comparatively  few  slips  were 
left  on  which  new  merchantmen  could  be  laid  down.  Delivery  of 
ships  already  on  the  stocks,  or  launched,  was  equally  held  up  by  the 
refusal  of  the  Admiralty  to  release  steel,  even  for  those  in  an 
advanced  state  of  construction,  and  by  shortage  of  labour.  Tlie 
men  themselves  preferred  Admiralty  to  mercantile  work,  not  only 
because  it  was  better  paid,  but  because  they  could  more  readily 
grasp  its  national  importance. 

As  the  rate  of  loss  increased,  and  the  shortage  of  tonnage  due 
to  the  combined  effect  of  losses  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  shipping 

1 Fairplay,  2 January  1919. 

^ The  proportion  of  j)lates  and  sections  imported  from  abroad  was  small,  almost 
certaiidy  under  10  per  cent.  Of  the  castings  and  forgings  u.sed,  however,  about  30  and 
40  per  cent,  respectively  were  normally  imported.  See  Cd.  9092,  pp.  41— i. 
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from  commercial  employment  became  more  serious,  urgent  repre- 
sentations were  made  to  the  Government  by  the  Shiji  Licensing 
Committee,  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee,  and  the  Shipping 
Control  Committee,  as  well  as  by  the  shipowners  themselves, 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  an  increase  in 
mercantile  output,  and  in  particular  to  complete  the  ships  already 
launched  and  plated,  which  amounted,  in  January  1916,  to  some 
50(),()()0  tons.  The  gravity  of  the  tonnage  problem  was  not,  how- 
ever, realized,  and  w'ork  on  commercial  shipbuilding  was  practically 
at  a standstill  exce})t  for  the  construction  of  oil-tankers  and 
shi})s  with  refrigerated  space,  which  received  a sj)ecial  j^riority  on 
account  of  the  Admiralty  and  War  Office  demands  for  oil  fuel  and 
meat. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  facilities,  the  financial  factor  was  now 
becoming  important.  The  cost  of  construction  had  been  steadily 
rising,  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  builders,  without  suffering  very 
heavy  loss,  to  complete  vessels  under  construction  at  the  original 
contract  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  shipowners  were  unwilling, 
now  that  so  large  a ])roportion  of  their  fleets  was  requisitioned,  to 
pay  additional  costs.  It  was  true  that  the  earnings  of  free  ships 
yielded  a high  return  even  on  the  prices  now  demanded,  but  there 
was  a strong  j)robability  that  any  ships  delivered  would  be  requisi- 
tioned immediately  or  almost  immediately  on  delivery,  and  the 
Blue  Book  Rates  gave  but  a poor  return  on  the  current  cost  of 
construction.  The  Shipping  Control  Committee  accordingly  sug- 
gested, in  February  1916,  that  owners  who  were  willing  to  pay 
' acceleration  costs  ’ to  expedite  delivery  should  be  guaranteed  a 
short  period  of  immunity  from  retjuisition.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted  by  the  Transport  Department,  with  the  result  of  a con- 
siderable improvement  in  output  during  the  summer  of  1916. 

Further,  the  Munitions  of  War  Amendment  Act,  1916,  em- 
powered the  Board  of  Trade  to  certify  specific  merchant  ships  as 
‘ munitions  work  thus  bringing  the  labour  employed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  and  guaranteeing,  as  was  hoped,  a certain 
j)riority  in  respect  of  material.  On  18th  February  the  President 
of  t he  Board  stated  that  certificates  had  been  granted  in  resj)ect  of 
1-10  vessels  in  an  advanced  state  of  construction,  and  by  lOth  May 
this  number  had  been  increased  to  226.  The  Admiralty,  however. 
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in  allocating  supplies  of  steel  to  shipbuilding  firms,  insisted  that, 
until  their  own  requirements  had  been  met  in  full,  no  material 
shoidd  be  used  for  the  construction  even  of  certified  merchant  ships, 
and  progress  was  very  slow.  The  construction  of  non-certified 
vessels  was  altogether  suspended. 

The  actual  cost  of  new  construction  had  increased  from  about 
£12  to  £15  per  ton  gross  for  cargo  liners  and  £7  per  ton  dead-weight 
for  tramps,  before  the  war,  to  £22  8^.  and  £15  4s.  respectively 
in  the  second  half  of  1916  ; but  owing  to  the  decline  in  shipbuilding 
output,  it  was  largely  to  the  second-hand  market  that  an  owner 
with  commitments  to  fulfil  had  to  look  for  replacement  of  his 
tonnage  losses,  and  all  through  1916  the  price  of  second-hand 
shipping  rose  steadily.  By  December  the  Fahylay  index  figure  for 
a new,  ready,  7,500-tonner  had  risen  to  £25  per  dead-weight  ton, 
nearly  four  times  the  figure  for  December  1913,  and  four  and  a half 
times  that  for  June  1914.  The  appreciation  in  the  value  of  old, 
second-hand  steamers  was  smaller  ; but  it  has  been  calculated, 
from  the  actual  sales  recorded  in  the  shipping  journals,  that  the 
average  current  market  value  of  second-hand  liner  tonnage  during 
the  second  half  of  1916  was  about  £30  per  ton  gross  and  of  tramps 
about  £22  12-s  per  ton  dead- weight,  as  compared  with  £15  and 
£7  6.S.  respectively  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  war. 

Tlie  average  insurable  value  of  the  vessels  under  the  State 
Insurance  Scheme  was  now  something  less  than  one-half  the  market 
values.  It  was  open  to  owners  to  insure  this  difference,  within 
certain  limits,  with  the  Excess  Values  Associations  ; but  even  this 
necessitated  the  appro])riation  of  large  sums  to  reserve,  in  order  to 
provide  against  the  contingent  liability  for  calls.  Further,  there 
was  no  indication  of  a break  either  in  the  rise  of  values  or  in  the 
increase  of  building  costs. 

There  can  thus  be  no  question  that  any  shipping  company  with 
an  eye  to  the  future  was  bound  to  make  large  appropriations  to 
reserve  out  of  its  surplus  earnings.  It  was  not  only  that  it  was 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  abnormal  cost  of  replacement.  Any 
ships  built  or  acquired  at  war  prices  would  necessarily  stand  in  the 
books  at  a figure  far  exceeding  their  value  under  normal  conditions, 
and  common  ])rudence  dictated  that  they  should  be  written  down 
by  something  more  than  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  with  a view  to 
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reducing  the  book  values  to  a figure  corresponding  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  peace  market. 

The  inflation  of  values  was,  in  truth,  a curse  rather  than  a 
blessing  to  the  shipowner  who  wished  to  remain  in  business.  Sir 
Arthur  Salter  and  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money  have  both  calculated  the 
a])preciation  in  shipping  values  to  the  end  of  1916  at  about 
£;3(X),0()(),00(),  and  their  estimate  is  closely  confirmed  by  the 
figures  above  given,  which  show  an  average  increase  in  market 
value  round  about  100  per  cent.  To  the  owner  who  wished  to 
sell  his  ship  or  ships  this  was  a golden  opportunity.  To  the  owner 
who  wished  to  retain  and  run  them  it  was  a disaster.  The  inflation 
in  values  in  no  way  increased  the  earning  power  of  the  vessel.  On 
the  contrary,  it  increased  very  seriously  the  cost  of  marine  and 
war  risk  insurance  and  the  contribution  made  by  the  shipowner 
to  average  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage. 

It  was  the  owners  who  sold  their  shi])s  who  made  fortunes  out 
of  the  ap{)reciation  in  values,  and  it  was  the  fortunes  so  made  that 
were  the  target  of  some  of  the  sharpest  criticisms  passed  on  the 
industry  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  relation  thereto. 
'I’o  judge  fairly  the  justice  of  these  criticisms  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  the  circumstances  of  the  sales. 

In  the  first  place,  the  boom  in  freights  attracted  into  the 
industry,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  a large  number  of 
outside  investors  who  had  little  or  no  experience  of  the  business, 
and,  dazzled  by  the  vision  of  immediate  profits,  were  prepared  to 
offer  extravagant  prices  for  tonnage,  without  regard  to  the  likeli- 
hood of  a post-bellum  slump.  During  the  single  year  1915  the 
record  number  of  94  new  shipping  companies  were  formed,  with 
an  aggregate  caj)ital  of  £2, 645, <‘350,  and  many  of  these  were  of  a 
speculative  character. 

In  the  second  place,  there  was  a strong  demand  from  established 
owners,  and  more  particularly  from  the  big  liner  companies,  and 
this  demand  was  productive  not  only  of  many  transactions  relating 
to  individual  shij)s,  but  of  a number  of  important  mergers  and 
amalgamations.  It  has  alre.ady  been  remarked  that  there  was  a 
strong  tendency  before  the  war  to  bring  a number  of  lines  ' under 
one  umbrella  ’,  either  by  absorption  or  by  linking  of  interests, 
'riiis  tendency  the  war  greatly  accentuated.  Not  only  were  the 
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big  owners  ready  to  employ  a portion  of  their  current  earnings  in 
extending  their  influence — they  were  often  forced  into  the  market 
by  actual  necessity.  For  the  great  lines  it  was  a vital  matter  to 
maintain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  regularity  of  their  more  important 
services.  To  some  extent  they  could  replace  vessels  lost  or  requisi- 
tioned by  chartering  or  purchasing  tramp  tonnage  ; but  they 
naturally  preferred,  when  possible,  to  acquire  vessels  of  the  type 
normally  employed  in  their  services.  The  merger  of  two  lines  with 
depleted  fleets  enabled  the  remaining  vessels  to  be  used  to  the  best 
advantage. 

During  1915  the  number  of  big  deals  was  not  very  large.  iMany 
individual  ships  and  small  fleets  changed  hands,  sometimes  at  very 
liigh  prices.  Thus  the  Cuban  Steamship  Company  sold  for  £325,000 
three  steamers  which  had  cost  £189,954  to  build,  and  stood  in  the 
company’s  books  at  £96,250.  It  was  not  until  1916,  however,  that 
the  big  mergers  and  absorptions  became  numerous.  During  that 
year  the  Cunard  Company  acquired  the  assets  and  goodwill  of  the 
Commonwealth  Dominion  Line,  apparently  paying  £4,961,013  in 
shares  for  £1,991,544  of  original  capital.  They  absorbed  also  the 
Donaldson  Line  and  purchased  the  ships  of  the  Canadian  Northern 
Steamships  to  help  make  good  their  war  losses.  The  P.  & 0.  Com- 
pany, who  had  become  the  biggest  of  Rritish  shipowners  in  1914,  by 
their  merger  with  the  British  India  Company,  now  acquired,  by  an 
exchange  of  shares,  the  ordinary  share  capital  of  the  New  Zealand 
Shipping  Company.  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.  purchased  the 
managerial  rights  and  the  majority  of  the  ordinary  shares  in  the 
Prince  Line,  and  were  reported  to  pay  £10  for  each  £1  share.  Sir 
John  Ellermann  added  the  Wilson  Line  to  his  extensive  interests. 

Among  the  cargo-boat  conqianies,  too,  there  were  several 
imjiortant  mergers,  representing  either  the  need  to  replace  lost 
tonnage  or  the  desire  of  enterprising  owners  to  expand  their 
fleets.  The  largest  of  these  transactions  was  the  purchase  of  the 
Northern  Steamshij)  Company  by  Messrs.  Pyman  Watson  & Co. 
for  £2,000,000.  One  of  the  most  striking  was  the  acquisition  of  the 
Palace  Shijq)ing  Company  by  the  Mitre  Shipping  Company,  at  the 
price  of  £456,048  for  £50,672  of  nominal  capital. ^ In  other 

1 The  nominal  capital  of  a shipping  company  is,  of  course,  a very  inadequate  guide 
to  its  actual  importance,  the  fleets  having  been  built  largely  out  of  short-term  loans, 
subsequently  repaid  out  of  earnings. 
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instances  only  the  management  sliares  were  sold,  and  in  addition 
to  the  companies  that  disposed  of  their  fleets  or  business  en  bloc, 
there  were  many  which  went  into  liquidation  after  selling  their 
vessels  sej)arately. 

I’liere  were,  in  truth,  many  owners  as  ready  to  sell,  at  the  high 
jjrices  now  ruling,  as  others  were  to  buy.  The  uncertain  duration 
of  the  boom,  the  large  proportion  of  j)rofits  absorbed  by  taxation, 
and  the  ])rospect  of  more  extended  requisitioning,  all  combined  to 
suggest  the  attractiveness  of  a less  speculative  investment.  x\n 
owner  who  sold  for  £d0(),()00  a fleet  that  had  cost  him  £100,000 
could  obtain  from  investment  in  War  Loan  an  income  equal  to 
15  ])er  cent,  on  his  original  outlay,  free  both  from  Excess  Profits 
Duty  and  from  the  fluctuations  of  the  industry. 

-No  part  of  the  Government’s  shipping  policy  has  been  more 
sharply  criticized  than  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  these  huge 
|)i’ofits.  It  certainly  appeared  inequitable  that  an  owner  who 
relieved  himself  from  all  obligations  by  the  sale  of  his  fleet  should 
be  permitted  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  capital  appreciation, 
while  those  who  continued  to  discharge  their  normal  functions 
were  subject  to  special  war  taxation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
have  been  a very  undesirable  precedent  to  single  out  the  shipping 
industry  for  discriminatory  taxation,  while  those  engaged  in  other 
industries  were  left  free  to  reaj)  the  full  benefit  of  any  increase  in  the 
value  of  their  assets. 

The  Finance  .Vet  of  191(5  did,  however,  contain  one  clause 
dealing  with  the  effect  of  these  transactions.  It  was  evident  that, 
by  availing  themselves  of  the  percentage  oj)tion  in  res})ect  of 
a second-hand  vessel  purchased  at  an  inflated  price,  the  buyers 
could  esca[)e  the  payment  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  on  earnings  con- 
siderably above  those  of  the  standard  years.  To  prevent  the  loss 
thus  arising  to  the  Excheejuer,  Section  47  of  the  .Vet  em])owered 
the  Inland  Revenue  xVuthorities  to  conq)el  the  ])urchaser  to  accept 
the  veiidor’s  datum  line  as  the  basis  of  his  assessment. 

Wifh  regard  to  the  ethics  of  the  transactions  themselves,  it  is 
impossible  to  generalize.  It  was  frecpiently  urged,  not  only  by 
outside  critics  but  in  the  shipping  press,  that  for  a shipowner  to 
sell  his  fleet  and  retire  from  business  during  the  progress  of  the 
war  was  reprehensible  and  unpatriotic.  It  might  be  urged  in 
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reply  that  tlie  ships  remained  in  service  and  were  as  useful  to  the 
country  as  before  the  sale.  With  regard  to  many  of  the  most 
important  transfers  this  argument  is  valid.  It  will  not,  however, 
apply  to  those  who  sold  their  ships  to  outside  speculators  and  thus 
deprived  the  country  of  the  benefit  of  theirown  skill  and  experience. 
It  is  impossible  to  acquit  some  owners  and  managers  of  a failure  to 
respond  to  the  moral  obligations  imposed  on  them.  On  the  other 
hand  a large  proportion  of  the  transfers  were  bona-fide  transactions, 
arising  from  a genuine  demand,  and  involving  no  stigma  either  on 
buyer  or  seller. 


CHAPTER  XII 
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'I'aF,  enonnoiis  ])rofits  made  by  free  shipping  in  1916,  the  big 
dividends  distributed  by  shipping  companies,  and  tlie  speculation 
in  shipping  sliares  intensified  the  demand  for  a more  direct  and 
drastic  control  of  the  industry,  and,  in  particular,  for  effective 
limitation  of  freights  and  earnings.  There  was  as  yet  little  general 
realization  of  the  real  gravity  of  the  tonnage  position.  The  course 
of  freights  and  the  accounts  of  shipping  com])anies  could  be 
scrutinized  in  the  columns  of  the  press  ; the  menace  to  supplies 
arising  from  the  combined  effect  of  war  losses,  declining  output, 
delays,  deviation,  and  port  congestion  was  known  only  to  those 
who  were  actually  at  grij)s  with  the  {)roblem. 

'I’lie  achievements  of  the  IVIercantile  Marine  were,  perhaps, 
taken  too  much  for  granted.  They  were,  in  fact,  remarkable. 
Despite  the  persistent  and  ruthless  attack  to  which  the  ships  were 
exposed,  despite  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  redistribution  of 
trade,  and  the  continual  dislocation  arising  from  emergency 
demands,  the  Navy  had  been  supported  in  its  gigantic  and  world- 
wide task  ; the  armies  in  France,  Salonika,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Africa  had  been  maintained  and  su})plied  ; millions  of  tons  of 
food,  fuel,  and  munitions  had  been  ])oured  into  the  Allied  ports, 
and  every  essential  requirement  of  the  civilian  population  in  the 
United  Kingdom  had  been  satisfied.  An  accurate  ap{)ieciation  of 
what  this  involved  in  the  adjustment  of  services  to  new  channels 
of  trade,  the  ready  response  to  emergency  demands,  the  effort 
necessary  to  get  out  of  the  ships  the  last  ton  of  carrying-power, 
would  hardly  have  permitted  the  assertion  of  one  critic  that  the 
shi[)owners,  who  were  ‘ squeezing  out  of  the  British  j)eople  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Allied  countries  the  utmost  penny  which  can 
be  obtained  umha-  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  ’,  contributed 
‘ neither  by  foresight,  enterprise,  or  acumen  ’ to  the  harvest  they 
enjoyed.* 

* Nauticus,  ‘The  Shipping  Scandal’,  in  Fortnightly  Review,  March  1916. 
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The  criticism  of  shipowners  as  a class  was  unjust  because  it 
failed  to  discriminate  between  the  activities  of  speculators  and  the 
successful  discharge  of  functions  essential  to  the  national  life, 
between  remediable  evils  and  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
great  economic  convulsion  ; nor  was  it  realized  to  how  great  an 
extent  the  continuous  rise  in  freights  was  due  to  the  neglect,  or 
the  dilatory  adoption,  of  remedies  strenuously  urged  by  the  ship- 
owners themselves.  Looking  to  the  waste  of  requisitioned  tonnage 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  the  delay  in  dealing  with  port  con- 
gestion and  in  providing  adequate  defensive  armament,  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  mercantile  shipbuilding,  and  the  persistent 
refusal  of  the  Government  to  restrict  non-essential  imports,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  some  shipowners  should  have  become 
impatient  both  of  criticism  and  of  State  Control. 

Yet  if  the  labourer,  in  the  main,  was  worthy  of  his  hire,  the 
hire  had  become  excessive.  Whether  the  abnormal  freights  of 
1916  were  ‘ squeezed  out  ’ of  the  British  and  Allied  peoples  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  shipowners,  or,  as  they  themselves  averred,  were 
forced  upon  them  by  the  competitive  offers  of  shippers,  they 
represented  an  absurdly  high  return  on  the  caj)ital  embarked  in  the 
industry,  and  had  led  to  conditions  that  were  thoroughly  demoraliz- 
ing. It  was  bad  economically,  it  was  still  worse  from  the  social 
and  political  standpoint,  that  any  section  of  the  community  should 
reap  so  rich  a harvest  from  the  common  peril ; and  while  the 
industry  as  a whole  had  fulfilled  admirably  its  functions  of  trans- 
port and  supply,  it  was  perfectly  true  that  a large  part  of  the 
resultant  profits  went  to  those  who  had  contributed  least  towards 
that  end — outside  speculators,  owners  who  resorted  to  question- 
able means  of  evading  requisition,  and  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  boom  to  sell  their  fleets  and  retire  from  the  business. 

The  real  significance  of  abnormal  freights  lay,  however,  in 
their  revelation  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  demand  for  tonnage 
and  the  supply.  We  have  seen  that,  during  1916,  some  efforts  were 
made  to  deal  with  this  major  problem  as  well  as  to  check,  by  direct 
action,  the  upward  curve  of  freights.  We  have  seen,  too,  that 
these  efforts  did  produce,  during  the  summer  of  that  year,  a slight 
improvement  in  the  tonnage  position.  No  such  improvement, 
however,  could  be  permanent,  so  long  as  the  rate  of  loss  continued 
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to  be  far  greater  than  tlie  rate  of  replacement.  Notliing  could 
effect  a ratlical  change  in  the  situation  save  such  measures  as 
should  bring  up  the  supply  of  tonnage  to  the  level  of  the  demand, 
or  adjust  the  demand  to  the  level  of  the  supj)ly.  Again  and  again 
the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  the  Ship  Licensing  Committee, 
and  the  Fort  and  Transit  Executive  Committee  urged  that  steps 
should  he  taken  to  accelerate  merchant  shi})huilding  and  to 
restrict  non-essential  imports.  The  demands  of  the  Admiralty  and 
Ministry  of  Munitions  on  labour  and  steel  continued  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  increased  output ; the  opposition  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
blocked  the  adoption  of  adequate  import  restrictions.  It  is  true 
that,  by  Order  in  Council  of  15th  February  1916,  the  import  of 
paper  and  ])aper-making  materials  and  certain  other  articles  was 
j)rohibited  except  under  license  ; ^ but  licences  were  so  freely 
granted  that  the  saving  amounted  to  only  about  1,500,000  tons 
a year,  instead  of  4,000,000  tons  as  originally  estimated. 

The  decrease  in  tension  which  marked  the  summer  months  did 
not  last  for  long.  During  the  last  three  months  of  1916  the  strain 
on  tonnage  was  very  seriously  increased,  while  the  supply  was  still 
further  diminished  through  an  intensification  of  the  submarine 
cam))aign. 

'i'he  restrictions  ])laced  on  submarine  activity  had  now  begun 
to  wear  thin.  The  extreme  militarists  in  Germany  were  gaining 
ground,  and  though  some  deference  was  still  paid  to  American 
opinion,  the  German  Government  claimed  that  defensively  armed 
ships  lost  their  commercial  status  and  might  be  sunk  without 
warning  in  any  area  ; moreover  they  were  now  prej^ared  to  take 
much  greater  risks  in  their  treatment  of  neutral — other  than 
.American — shipping,  h'rom  September  onwards  neutral  shipping 
was  attacked  with  a ruthlessness  and  })ersistence  that  not  only 
inflicted  heavy  losses  but,  as  we  have  seen,  drove  many  neutral 
vessels  out  of  British  and  .Allied  trade.  Fiench  and  Italian 
ship[)ing  also  suffered  heavily,  and  there  was  an  ominous  rise  in 
the  curve  of  British  losses. 

.At  the  same  time,  the  authorities  responsible  for  supj)ly  and 
trans[)ort  were  gravely  perturbed  by  very  j)essimistic  reports 
as  to  the  North  .American  harvest,  which  appeared  to  imply  the 

1 London  Gazelle,  15  February  191G. 
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necessity  of  bringing  from  Australia  a large  proportion  of  the 
grain  required  during  the  cereal  year  1916-17.  This,  in  itself, 
represented  a problem  of  the  first  magnitude,  for  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  voyage,  it  was  estimated  to  involve  the  employment 
of  200  more  steamers  than  had  sufficed  to  lift  the  wheat  imports 
of  1915-16. 

The  effect  of  this  crisis  on  the  development  of  State  Control  over 
supply  and  transport  was  extremely  important.  It  was  calculated 
that,  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  American  harvest,  the 
world’s  visible  supply  of  wheat  was  likely  to  fall  seriously  short  of 
the  requirements  of  the  importing  countries,  with  the  inevitable 
result  of  driving  up  prices  in  every  producing  centre  in  a position 
to  effect  shipments.  Further,  there  were  some  apprehensions  that 
importers  might  hesitate  to  buy  largely  in  so  distant  a market  as 
the  Australian,  fearing  a fall  in  prices  before  the  shipments  arrived. 
On  both  these  grounds,  the  Carriage  of  Foodstuffs  Committee 
suggested  that  the  Government  should  effect  large  purchases  in 
Australia  and  Argentina,  &c/orc  directing  tonnage  to  those  countries. 
^Meanwhile,  the  Commonwealth  Government,  who  had  undertaken 
to  dispose,  for  producers’  account,  of  the  whole  Australian  surplus, 
and  had  made  large  advances  to  the  farmers,  were  pressing  the 
British  Government  to  buy  direct  the  whole  unsold  balance  of  the 
wheat. 

Experience  had  already  shown,  however,  that  State  purchase 
of  commercial  imports  was  of  very  doubtful  utility  when  extended 
only  to  a portion  of  the  import,  and  the  Government’s  final 
decision  went  far  beyond  either  of  these  proposals.  Partly  in  the 
hope  of  preventing,  by  centralized  purchase,  an  excessive  rise  in 
prices,  partly  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  credit  of  the  State  to 
assure  adequate  supplies,  whatever  were  the  conditions  of  the 
market,  and  partly  in  order  to  obtain  comj)lete  control  of  the 
shipping  arrangements,^  they  resolved  to  take  the  entire  import 
of  wheat  into  their  own  hands,  and  on  11th  October  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Wheat  Supplies  was  created,  and  given  a monopoly 
of  the  import  of  wheat  and  Hour,  which  was  extended,  in  practice, 
to  all  cereals.  Lmder  the  supervision  of  the  Wheat  Executive,  an 

1 It  was  a term  of  the  contract  for  Australian  wheat  that  the  Commonwealth 
Government  should  discontinue  chartering,  leaving  all  shipping  arrangements  to  the 
British  authorities. 
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inter-Allied  l)ody  set  up  in  the  following  month,  the  Commission 
purchased  also  the  entire  oversea  requirements  of  France  and 
Italy. 

'I’liis  decision  led,  at  once,  to  a revival  of  the  proposal  for  fixing 
wheat  freights  which  had  been  rejected  in  1915.  The  decisive 
objections  to  that  proposal  had  been  that  it  was  impossible  to 
guarantee  any  saving  on  private  imports  being  passed  on  to  the 
consumer,  that  to  fix  freights  on  Government  cargoes  only  would 
render  private  importation  im])ossible,  and  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  fix  definitely  the  total  amount  to  be 
imported  and  tell  off  ships  to  lift  it,  it  was  essential  that  importers 
should  be  able  to  make  known,  through  a free  freight  market,  the 
extent  of  their  requirements.  Now  that  the  Wheat  Commission 
had  become  the  sole  importer,  these  objections  no  longer  applied. 
Moreover,  the  importance  of  the  freight  factor  had  considerably 
increased.  Owing  to  the  world  shortage,  the  Wheat  Commission 
would  appear  as  forced  buyers  of  practically  all  the  wheat  on  offer, 
and  the  position  of  })roducers  and  shippers  would  be  too  strong 
for  any  part  of  the  cost  of  transport  to  be  laid  on  their  shoiilders. 
'I'he  probability  was  that  the  high  freights  on  the  long  Australian 
route  would  be  reflected,  to  some  extent,  in  the  f.  o.  b.  prices  for 
American  wheat. 

'I'he  Government’s  original  intention  was  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary tonnage  through  the  Carriage  of  I’oodstuffs  Committee — that 
is  by  direction  instead  of  by  requisition — ^and  that  the  freights 
should  be  fixed  a little  higher  than  Rlue  Rook  Rates,  as  an  in- 
ducement to  the  owners  to  run  the  vessels  themselves,  instead  of 
leaving  them  on  the  hands  of  the  Transport  Department.  To  fix 
appropriate  rates  for  all  ])orts  was,  however,  a very  complicated 
business,  and  after  investigation  by  the  Board  of  'I'rade  and  the 
Shi[)ping  Control  Committee,  it  was  decided  to  requisition  the 
necessary  tramj)s  at  Blue  Book  Rates  and  require  the  liners  to 
carry  at  rates  calculated  on  that  basis.  The  Carriage  of  Foodstuffs 
Committee  was,  accordingly,  dissolved,  and  a Wheat  Section  added 
to  fhe  Commercial  Branch  of  the  Transport  Department,  with 
instructions  to  supply  the  requisite  tonnage  both  for  British  and 
Allied  purchases,  so  far  as  they  could  not  be  lifted  by  Allied 
shipping  or  by  chartered  neutrals. 

o 2 
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On  North  Atlantic  grain,  the  new  rates  worked  out  at  85.  per 
quarter,  as  against  9s.  4d.  in  September  and  11s.  4d.  in  August. 
Hardly  had  the  new  section  got  to  M'ork,  however,  than  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  likely  to  be  a serious  shortage  of  wheat  in 
the  early  months  of  1917,  before  the  big  Australian  shipments 
could  arrive.  To  meet  this  danger  it  was  necessary  to  make  large 
purchases  in  North  America  for  December  and  January  shipment, 
and  allocate  tonnage  to  lift  them.  The  pressure  of  this  demand, 
coupled  with  constriction  of  supplies,  had  the  natural  effect  of  a rise 
in  f.  o.  b.  prices,  and  despite  the  reduction  in  freights,  the  price  of 
the  quartern  loaf  went  up,  from  8-]-d.  in  August  and  9d.  in  Septem- 
ber, to  lOd.  in  December,  as  the  result  of  a steady  increase  in  the 
import  values  of  the  wheat. 

Meanwhile  the  submarines  were  working  havoc  on  an  unprece- 
dented scale.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1916,  the  losses 
of  British  shipping  through  enemy  action  averaged  80,000  tons 
a month,  the  total  losses  of  British,  Allied,  and  neutral  shipping 
averaged  145,000  tons.  For  the  last  three  months  of  1916,  British 
losses  rose  to  175,000  tons  and  world  losses  to  340,000  tons  monthly. 
By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  available  ocean-going  tonnage  under  the 
British  flag  had  been  reduced  to  16,760,000  tons  gross,  as  against 
17,500,000  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  neither  bunker  pressure  nor 
the  offer  of  special  insurance  facilities  availed  wholly  to  check  the 
exodus  of  neutral  shipping. 

A further  result  of  this  intensified  submarine  activity  was  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  ships  on  naval  service,  due  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  anti-submarine  campaign.  At  the  same  time  an 
increase  in  the  number  on  military  service  was  threatened  by  the 
requirements  of  the  Salonika  Expedition.  Tonnage  in  the 
service  of  the  Allies  had  been  considerably  reduced,  owing  to  the 
comjfietion  of  the  White  Sea  Programme,  and  in  November, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  French  Government,  which 
culminated,  on  3rd  December,  in  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
that  relieved  the  Transport  Department  of  some  of  their  anxieties. 
Tliose  anxieties,  however,  were  heavy  enough.  The  requii’ements 
of  the  Ministry  of  ^Munitions  and  of  the  White  Sea  Programme  were 
expected  to  be  much  larger  in  1917  than  in  the  previous  year,  the 
withdrawal  of  neutral  shipping  had  brought  about  a permanent 
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crisis  in  the  Italian  coal  supply,  and  the  Australian  Wheat  Pro- 
gramme cast  a black  shadow  over  every  forecast. 

Already  the  pool  of  ocean-going  free  tramps,  exclusive  of  those 
permanently  abroad  or  allocated  to  the  service  of  the  Allies,  had 
been  reduced  to  213  in  October  and  170  in  December,  and  some, 
even  of  these,  were  earmarked  for  the  Dominion  Governments. 
Of  the  liners,  not  more  than  one-third  were  on  full  requisition  ; but 
the  requisition  of  liner  tonnage  for  general  purposes  presented 
many  difficulties. 

So  early  as  2dth  October,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  called  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  situation 
created  by  the  Australian  Wheat  Programme,  and  in  a subsequent 
memorandum  of  9th  November  he  still  further  emphasized  its 
gravity.  To  meet  the  crisis,  he  proposed  that  the  employment  of 
shipping  in  the  service  of  the  Navy,  War  Office,  and  Allies  should 
again  be  scrutinized  with  a view  to  releasing  superfluous  vessels, 
that  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  procure  further  neutral 
tonnage,  that  the  supply  of  steel  for  merchant  shipbuilding 
should  be  increased,  and  that  the  Transport  Workers  Battalions 
should  be  raised  to  a total  strength  of  10,000  men,  with  the 
object  of  still  further  reducing  port  delays. 

d’his  increase  in  the  'Fransport  Workers  Battalions  was 
definitely  sanctioned  on  23rd  November— a decision  which  was  to 
have  very  important  results  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war. 
For  the  rest,  the  prospects  were  discouraging.  By  various  means, 
and  more  especially  by  a reorganization  of  cross-Channel  transport, 
considerable  economies  were  effected  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1916-17  in  the  employment  of  ships  on  naval  and  military 
service  ; but  their  effect  was  offset  by  the  continual  increase  in  the 
volume  of  traffic  to  be  handled.  Neutral  shipowners  tended, 
more  and  more,  to  withdraw  their  vessels  from  British  and  Allied 
trade.  As  to  shipbuilding  in  the  United  Kingdom,  efforts  were 
made  with  partial  success,  during  the  autumn  of  1916,  to  obtain 
the  release  of  a number  of  skilled  workers  from  the  Army  ; but  the 
com[)eting  demands  of  the  Admiralty  and  Ministry  of  Munitions 
confinued  to  restrict  the  allocation  of  steel.  The  out[)ut  for 
the  December  (juarter  showed  a very  decided  improvement  on  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year  ; but  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
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conflicting  claims  on  labour  and  material  were  so  great  that  the 
Government  were  driven,  in  despair,  to  consider  the  revolutionary 
step  of  assuming  direct  responsibility  for  mercantile  construction. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  deterioration  in  the  tonnage 
position  was  to  send  up  freights  on  the  open  market  to  still  greater 
heights.  At  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  living  index  number,  which 
had  remained  fairly  constant  throughout  the  summer,  rose  very 
sharply.  This  led,  naturally,  to  a further  intensification  of  the 
demand  for  more  rigorous  State  control  of  shipping  ; but  so  far  as 
this  demand  was  based  on  a desire  for  freight  limitation,  it  was 
now  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark.  We  have  seen  that  freights 
were  always  a less  important  factor  in  the  cost  of  living  than 
was  generally  supposed,  and  their  part  in  producing  this  new 
advance  must  have  been  extremely  small.  Market  quotations 
had  ceased  to  afford  any  real  criterion  of  the  general  cost  of 
transport.  Only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  tramps  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  now  free  to  avail  them- 
selves of  comj^etitive  offers  ; the  North  Atlantic  lines  were  bringing 
33  per  cent,  wheat  and  33  per  cent,  munitions  at  approximately 
Blue  Book  Rates,  and  a large  proportion  of  the  space  in  other 
liners  had  been  taken  on  similar  terms.  All  wheat,  meat,  sugar, 
munitions,  wool,  and  pyrites,  nearly  all  imports  of  nitrate,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  of  flax  and  other  commodities  were 
carried  at  Blue  Book  Rates  ; an  increasing  proportion  of  the  ore 
supply  was  lifted  in  requisitioned  tonnage,  and  the  remainder  was 
carried,  like  the  bulk  of  the  coal  exports,  at  artificially  restricted 
freights.  The  Limitation  Freights  and  even  the  Blue  Book  Rates 
represented,  no  doubt,  a big  advance  on  the  low  freight  quotations 
of  July  1914,  but  the  large  proportion  of  British  trade  now  carried 
on  these  terms  was  at  least  withdrawn  from  the  operation  of  the 
influences  which  were  responsible  for  the  rise  in  market  quotations 
during  the  last  three  months  of  1916. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  any  widespread  realization  of 
these  facts,  but  the  desire  for  restriction  of  shipowners’  profits  was 
not  based  solely  on  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  effect  of  freights  on 
prices  ; it  was  bound  up,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  growth  of  a 
desire  to  curb  war  jirofits,  wherever  possible,  on  grounds  of  ethics 
and  political  expediency.  Moreover,  the  plea  for  a more  rigorous 
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State  control  was  now  being  urged  for  reasons  which  had  no 
direct  connexion  with  sliipping  finance. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  urged  that  administrative  efficiency 
demanded  some  closer  co-ordination  of  the  various  authorities, 
many  of  them  specially  created,  which  already  exercised  control 
over  shipping.  The  Admiralty  Transj)ort  Department,  assisted  by 
their  Advisory  Committee,  were  responsible  for  providing  not  only 
ships  for  Naval  and  Military  service,  but  tonnage  or  space  for  the 
Wheat  hlxecutive,  and  for  the  carriage  of  a large  ])roportion  of 
Rritish  and  Allied  imports  ; but  though  their  representations 
carried  gi’eat  weight,  they  had  no  definite  power  to  criticize  or 
refuse  the  demands  of  any  of  the  Departments,  or  to  limit  the 
allocation  of  tonnage.  The  Roard  of  Trade  were  responsible  for 
the  eni])loyment  of  all  insulated  space  in  liners,  with  a modified 
right  of  diverting  the  ships  themselves.  The  Ship  licensing 
Committee  controlled,  on  the  instructions  of  the  Roard  of  Trade 
and  on  very  broad  lines,  the  cni])loyment  of  all  ships  not  on  full 
re(juisition.  The  Central  Executive  Committee  and  Local  Com- 
mittees set  up  by  the  Roard  of  Trade  under  the  Coal  Freights 
Limitation  Scheme  controlled,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ship 
Licensing  Committee,  the  running  of  all  Rritish  ships  in  the 
h'rench  and  Italian  coal  trade.  The  Official  Ore  Rroker  chartered, 
for  the  Ministry  of  ^Munitions,  Rritish  and  Neutral  tonnage  to  lift 
ore  from  Spain  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  Port  and  Transit 
Executive  Committee,  appointed  at  the  joint  instance  of  the 
Roard  of  d’rade.  Admiralty,  and  War  Office,  was  responsible  for  all 
measures  necessary  to  improve  the  turn-round  of  shipping  at  all 
ports.  The  whole  shipbuilding  resources  of  the  country  were 
subject  to  an  absolute  Admiralty  priority.  The  Roard  of  Trade 
issued,  under  the  IMunitions  of  War  Acts,  certificates  for  such 
ships  as  they  desired  to  see  coni])leted,  but  had  no  power  to  obtain 
the  necessary  allocation  of  labour  and  materialfor  their  completion. 
Over  the  whole  field,  the  Ship})ing  Control  Committee  exercised 
a general  supervision,  but  possessed  neither  an  administrative 
staff  nor  direct  executive  powers,  though  they  were  generally  able 
to  obtain  Cabinet  backing  for  their  more  important  decisions. 

The  d’ransport  Department  had  always  desired  that  the 
Shipping  Control  Committee  should  provide  itself  with  a statistical 
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and  administrative  staff,  and  sliould  take  upon  itself  a detailed 
executive  control  of  shipping  ; but  the  Committee  were  of  opinion 
that  they  could  do  better  work  by  confining  their  attention  mainly 
to  questions  of  principle,  and  acting  through  the  existing  executive 
organizations  in  matters  of  detail.  There  were  many,  however,  who 
now  considered  that  the  somewhat  scattered  machinery  of  control 
needed  tightening  up  and  co-ordinating  in  a way  for  which  the 
original  constitution  of  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  made  no 
adequate  provision,  and  even  among  the  shipowners  there  were 
some  who  felt  that  the  dictation  of  a single  centralized  authority 
would  be  preferable  to  the  divided  control  in  force. 

Further,  those  entrusted  with  the  work  had  begun  to  con- 
template the  necessity  of  a more  minute  and  direct  control  of  the 
shipping  in  ordinary  commercial  employment  than  was  provided  by 
the  licensing  system.  That  system,  especially  when  exercised  by 
general  licences,  as  in  the  liner  trades,  left  a large  degree  of  dis- 
cretion to  the  shipowners,  and  provided  for  very  little  interference 
with  the  individual  voyages.  One  of  the  criticisms  most  fre- 
quently made  against  the  shipowners  was  that  the  liner  companies 
were  inclined  to  adopt  the  principle  of  ‘ business  as  usual  ’, 
and  were  averse  to  modifying  their  ordinary  services  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  war.  Their  desire  to  maintain  their  trade  con- 
nexions led,  it  was  alleged,  to  the  retention  of  a larger  number  of 
ships  in  the  services  than  were  required  to  lift  the  cargoes  on 
offer,  and  to  their  chartering,  to  take  the  place  of  requisitioned 
ships,  tramps  that  might  more  usefully  have  been  left  to  swell  the 
general  pool  of  tonnage. ^ 

There  was  probably  some  truth  in  this  criticism.  Its  impor- 
tance may  easily  be  exaggerated,  for  the  heaviest  chartering  was 
in  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  where  it  was  essential  for  the  lines  to 
maintain  their  tonnage  at  the  liighest  possible  level  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  demand  for  wheat  and  munitions  ; but  the  desire  of  the 
liner  companies  generally  to  maintain  their  trade  connexions, 
built  up  at  heavy  expense,  would  naturally  lead  them  to  run  their 
services  so  far  as  possible  on  normal  lines,  and  to  call  at  the 
accustomed  ports,  even  when  the  volume  of  cargo  from  those  ports 

^ See  e.  g.  Cuthbert  Maiighan,  ‘ The  Shipping  Problem  in  Quarterly  Review,  No.  447, 
April  1916,  at  p.  476. 
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had  decreased.  This  was  particularly  the  case  where  they  were 
subject  to  foreign  competition,  and  at  a later  period  of  the  war, 
when  the  sailings  of  the  liner  fleets  had  been  brought  under  State 
control,  there  were  bitter  complaints  of  the  freedom  allowed  to 
liners  under  Allied  flags  to  call  at  intermediate  ports  at  which  the 
British  lines  had  been  forbidden  to  touch. 

It  was  uncjuestionably  desirable,  in  the  national  interest  as 
well  as  in  that  of  individual  owners,  that  the  trade  connexions  of 
British  shipping  should,  so  far  as  ])ossibIe,  be  preserved,  and  had 
it  been  possible  to  maintain  the  output  of  merchant  shipbuilding, 
or  to  keej)  down  the  rate  of  loss  by  more  efficient  ])rotection, 
no  valid  reason  covdd  have  been  given  for  interfering  with  the 
services.  Now,  however,  a situation  was  fast  develoj)ing  in  which 
every  other  consideration  must  be  subordinated  to  the  one  ])ara- 
mount  necessity  of  bringing  in  the  essential  minimum  of  supplies 
necessary  to  maintain  the  war,  and  this,  it  was  argued,  entailed 
a sacrifice  of  commercial  interests  which  could  not  be  attained 
excej)t  by  the  issue  of  specific  detailed  instructions  with  regard  to 
the  running  of  the  ships. 

lAirther,  it  was  evident  that,  in  view  of  the  fast  approaching 
disappearance  of  the  small  ])ool  of  free  tramp  tonnage,  the  Trans- 
port Department  would  be  obliged  to  draw  heavily  on  the  liner 
fleets  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  obligations  to  the  Naval  and 
Military  Authorities,  the  Allies,  and  the  importing  Departments, 
h'or  reasons  which  will  be  examined  in  a later  chapter,  it  was 
difficult  to  carry  much  further,  in  its  a])j)lication  to  the  liner  trades, 
the  ordinary  principle  of  full  requisition  of  individual  ships,  and 
the  conclusion  was  gaining  ground  that  the  liner  trades  must  be 
dealt  with  as  a whole. 

Ifinally,  the  question  of  the  allocation  of  tonnage  as  between  the 
Army,  Navy,  Allies,  and  import  services  had  become  a matter  of 
paramount  importance.  In  view  of  the  grave  shortage  of  carrying- 
power  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  give  an  absolute  priority  to  Naval 
and  Military  requirements,  and  it  was  essential  that  there  slioidd 
be  some  cenlral  authority  armed  with  sufficient  knowledge  and 
sufficient  power  to  decide,  with  greater  precision  than  had  yet 
been  possible,  the  employment  of  recjuisitioned  tonnage,  h’urther, 
a large  j)ioportion  of  the  commercial  inq)orts  were  now  on  (iovern- 
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ment  account,  and  the  decision  as  to  what  cargoes  were  to  be 
carried  had  been  transferred,  to  this  extent,  from  a free  commodity 
market  and  a free  freight  market  to  the  representatives  of  the 
importing  Departments.  That  decision,  moreover,  was  no  longer 
arrived  at  purely  on  economic  grounds,  but  was  influenced  by 
political  motives  and  by  military  necessities. 

For  these  reasons  many,  even  of  those  who  were  most  strongly 
opposed  to  State  Control  of  economic  operations,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  time  had  now  come  when  a more  centralized  and  more 
scientific  control  of  supplies  and  shipping  was  needed  to  replace 
the  commercial  machinery,  which  had  already  been  so  far  dis- 
located that  it  could  no  longer  function  effectively.  This  was  the 
view  of  the  Transport  Advisory  Committee,  who  urged,  during 
November,  that  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  or  some  other 
authority,  should  be  invested  with  full  executive  powers  to  decide 
between  the  competing  demands  for  tonnage,  and  to  transfer  any 
ship,  at  any  time,  from  the  service  in  which  it  was  running,  to  any 
other  employment. 

The  attitude  of  the  shipowners  varied.  Those  who  objected 
to  control  simply  on  grounds  of  its  interference  with  their  personal 
interests  formed  a minority,  and  a dwindling  minority,  for  many  of 
them  had  already  sold  out  or  seen  the  whole  of  their  ships  recpiisi- 
tioned.  A large  ])roportion  of  the  owners  seem  to  have  accepted 
tlie  extension  of  control  somewhat  fatalistically  as  an  inevitable 
outcome  of  war  conditions.  There  were  certainly  many  who  were 
not  sorry  that  a limitation  should  be  placed  on  profits,  of  which, 
while  denying  responsibility  for  the  advancing  freights,  they  were, 
pei’hajjs  illogically,  ashamed.  Among  those  who  were  at  once 
sufficiently  disinterested  to  put  national  before  personal  interests 
and  qualified  by  knowledge  and  ability  to  form  a positive  opinion 
as  to  national  requirements,  there  was  a wide  divergence  of  opinion. 

iMost  of  them  agreed  in  believing  that  shipping  under  Govern- 
ment Control  was  likely  to  be  run  less  economically  and  less 
efficiently  than  before,  as  regards  the  details  of  stowage  and  turn- 
round  ; but  some  leading  owners,  particularly  among  those 
already  associated  with  the  controlling  authorities,  held  that, 
whatever  the  disadvantages  of  State  Control,  they  were  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  its  advantages  in  securing  a more  rapid 
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adjustment  to  the  abnormal  demands  and  conditions  arising  from 
the  war. 

Others,  s])eaking  with  equal  authority,  took  a different  view, 
presented  with  great  force  in  the  reports  of  the  Liverpool  Steam 
Ship  Owners’  Association.  They  held  that  the  experience  of  the 
war  proved  Government  Control  of  shipping  to  be  inevitably 
wasteful,  and  that  a further  extension  of  that  control  might 
jeojiardize  receipt  of  the  essential  minimum  of  sup{)lies.  In  their 
view,  a free  freight  market  was  essential  to  the  full  utilization  of 
carrying-power,  and  they  desired  to  see  the  control  of  ships  and 
of  commodities  relaxed  rather  than  extended.  They  argued  that 
the  limitation  of  shipowners’  profits  and  the  provision  of  tonnage 
for  essential  services  were  two  distinct  ])roblems,  and  should  be 
se{)arately  dealt  with  : the  former  by  direct  taxation,  and  the 
latter  by  efforts  to  accelerate  shipbuilding,  to  improve  still  further 
the  turn-round  at  tlie  ports,  and  to  restrict  the  imports  of  non- 
essential  commodities,  witii  a view  to  restoring  the  equilibrium 
between  demand  and  supply — thus  ensuring  a sufficiency  of  space 
for  the  carriage  of  essentials,  and,  in  the  long  run,  forcing  down 
freights  as  well.  Finally,  they  were  very  apprehensive  as  to  the 
effect  of  freight  limitation  on  the  volume  of  neutral  shipping  in 
Hritish  trade. 

I’his  last  argument,  though  valid  in  the  conditions  of  1915-16, 
had  lost  much  of  its  force  now  that  so  large  a proportion  of  imports 
were  on  (iovernment  account.  So  long  as  goods  were  privately 
inq)orted,  the  fixing  of  freights  on  Hritish  ships  would,  unquestion- 
ably, tend  to  discourage  the  chartering  of  neutrals,  but  when  the 
Government  had  acquired  a monopoly  of  imports  they  were  free 
to  ])ay  full  market  rates  to  neutral  vessels,  while  continuing  to  pay 
Hritish  shijis  the  bare  Hlue  Hook  hire.  The  wisdom  of  direct 
attempts  to  limit  neutral  freights  is  another  question. 

No  definite  decision  on  the  question  of  centralized  control  had 
been  reached  when,  on  4th  December,  IMr.  Asquith  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  was  succeeded,  on  7th  December,  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  The  new  Government,  from  the  first,  based  their  claims 
to  support  on  a promise  of  greater  energy  and  efficiency  in  the 
administrative  direction  of  the  war,  and  on  their  determination 
to  check,  by  drastic  action  against  " profiteering  ’,  the  rise  in  food 
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prices.  Among  their  earliest  measures  was  the  New  Ministers  and 
Secretaries  Act/  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  22nd 
December,  and  created,  among  other  new  Departments,  a Ministry 
of  Shipping.  In  speaking  on  this  Rill,  i\Ir.  Lloyd  George  informed 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  19th  December,  that  ‘ the  Govermnent 
felt  the  time  had  come  for  taking  over  more  complete  control  of 
all  the  ships  of  this  country  and  placing  them  in  practically  the 
same  position  as  are  the  railways  at  the  present  moment,  so  that 
during  the  war  shipping  will  be  nationalized  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  term  He  added  that  Sir  Joseph  Maclay,  a partner  in  the 
Glasgow  shipping  firm  of  Maclay  & McIntyre,  had  already  accepted 
the  office  of  Shipping  Controller. 

^ 6 & 7 George  V,  c.  68.  ^ The  Times,  20  December  1916. 


CHAPTER  XIII 


Tin:  SHIPPING  CONTROLLER  AND  HIS  POWERS 

'riiE  appointment  of  a shipowner  as  Shipping  Controller  might 
appear  to  cynics  either  a surrender  to  vested  interests  or  a following 
of  the  old  adage  ‘ set  a thief  to  catch  a thief  It  was,  in  fact, 
a wise  and  statesmanlike  measure.  The  iMinistry  of  Shipping 
stood  on  a very  different  footing  to  the  authorities  by  whom  the 
control  of  shijjping  had  hitherto  been  carried  on.  It  was  a self- 
contained  Department  of  State,  endowed  by  Statute  with  almost 
unlimited  powers  over  the  whole  shipping  of  the  country,  and  it 
was  extremely  desirable  that  the  Controller  in  whom  executive 
authority  was  vested  should  possess  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
industry  he  w'as  to  control.  It  was  equally  im])ortant  that  he 
shoidd  possess  the  confidence  of  the  industry  itself. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  not  only  was  the  creation  of  the 
.^linistry  of  Shipping  based,  avowedly,  on  a desire  to  render  the 
control  of  ship])ing  more  com{)lete  and  drastic,  but  it  was,  in  part 
at  least,  a resj)onse  to  the  pressure  of  those  who  regarded  ship- 
owners, as  a class,  with  suspicion  and  hostility.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  work  of  the  Ministry  could  be  carried  on  successfully 
only  if  it  commanded,  not  merely  the  j)assive  assent,  but  the  active 
and  energetic  co-operation  of  the  great  majority  of  shipowners. 
If  was  not  enough  that  the  Controller  should  be  in  a position  to 
coerce  those  who  put  profits  before  j)atriotism  ; it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  command  the  support  of  those  who,  apart 
from  all  personal  considerations,  distrusted  the  extension  of  direct 
State  control,  as  likely  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  services  and 
to  im])eril  the  flow  of  essential  supplies. 

It  may  fairly  be  said  that  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  was  successful  in 
winning  the  confidence  both  of  the  shipowners  and  of  the  public. 
As  a guarantee  of  personal  disinterestedness  he  gave  instructions 
at  once  that  the  entire  fleet  of  Messrs.  IMaclay  & McIntyre  should  be 
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requisitioned,  and  throughout  his  career  as  Controller  it  was 
impossible  for  any  impartial  critic  to  accuse  him  of  allowing  his 
judgement  of  national  requirements  to  he  clouded  by  undue 
tenderness  for  the  interests  or  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow  ship- 
owners. On  the  other  hand,  owners  with  a genuine  grievance  to 
be  ventilated,  or  with  constructive  criticism  to  offer,  knew  that 
their  representations  would  be  carefully  and  sympathetically 
considered  by  one  who  had  wide  and  practical  experience  of 
shipping  problems.  Tliere  were  those  who  thought  that  under  the 
new  regime  State  Control  went  too  far  ; there  were  those  who 
did  not  think  it  went  far  enough,  and  both  schools  of  thought  were 
represented  in  the  ^Ministry  itself  ; but  there  were  very  few,  on 
either  side,  who  questioned  the  absolute  impartiality  of  the 
Controller’s  decisions,  and  even  those  who  questioned  their  wisdom, 
for  the  most  part  co-operated  loyally  in  the  endeavour  to  carry 
them  out  efficiently. 

This  was  the  more  important  because  the  appointment  of  the 
Controller  was  far  from  putting  an  end  to  controversy  as  to  the 
extent  and  character  of  control.  The  New  Ministers  and  Secretaries 
Act  defined  his  functions  as  follows  : 

‘ It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Shipping  Controller  to  control  and  regulate  any 
shipping  available  for  the  needs  of  the  country  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
the  best  use  thereof,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  he  thinks  best  for  providing  and  maintaining  an 
efficient  supply  of  shipping,  and  for  these  purposes  he  shall  have  such 
powers  or  duties  of  any  Government  department  or  authority,  whether 
conferred  by  statute  or  otherwise,  as  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council 
transfer  to  him,  or  authorize  him  to  exercise  or  perform  concurrently  with 
or  in  consultation  with  the  Government  department  or  authority  con- 
cerned, and  also  such  further  powers  as  may  be  conferred  on  him  by 
Regulations  under  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Consolidation  Act,  1914,  and 
Regulations  may  be  made  under  that  Act  accordingly.’ 

This  was  comprehensive  enough  ; but  it  was  somewhat  vague, 
and  left  the  details  of  the  Controller’s  powers  to  be  defined  by 
subsequent  Regulations.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  any 
attempt  was  made  to  define  his  authority  with  greater  precision. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Goverimient  themselves  had  no  very  clear 
idea  of  what  was  meant  by  their  promise  that  ‘ during  the  war 
shipping  will  be  nationalized  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term  ’. 
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In  urging  tlie  creation  of  a central  executive  authority  for  the 
control  of  shipping,  the  Transport  Advisory  Committee  were 
thinking  mainly  of  the  threat  to  supplies  and  essential  war 
services  arising  from  the  shortage  of  carrying-power.  In  his_ 
speech  on  the  New  Ministers  and  Secretaries  Bill,  however,  the 
Prime  Minister  had  represented  the  appointment  of  the  Shipping 
Controller  as  dictated  mainly  by  a desire  to  restrict  freights  and 
j)rofits.  ‘ The  {)rodigious  jjrofits  which  were  made  out  of  freights 
were  contributing  in  no  small  measiire  to  the  high  cost  of  commodi- 
ties and  I always  found  that  they  were  making  it  difficult  for  us  in 
our  task  with  labour.  Whenever  I met  organized  labour,  under 
any  conditions,  I always  had  hurled  at  me  phrases  about  the  undue 
and  extravagant  profits  of  shipping.’ 

The  influence  of  freights  on  commodity  prices,  and  more 
particularly  on  food  prices,  hafl  always  been  exaggerated,  and, 
at  the  time  this  speech  was  made,  a very  large  proportion 
of  British  imports,  more  particularly  food  imports,  were  in 
fact  being  carried  at  Blue  Book  Rates  ; but  the  objection 
to  excessive  j)rofits  did  not,  as  we  have  seen,  rest  solely  on  this 
ground.  Indeed,  the  chief  difference  of  opinion  among  the  leading 
shipowners  themselves  was  as  to  wdiether  such  profits  could  be 
dealt  with  most  effectively  by  direct  action  or  by  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply.  Direct 
restriction  of  j)rofits  had  already  been  carried  to  great  lengths, 
both  by  freight  limitation  and  by  imposition  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty  ; but  it  was  the  public  demand  for  more  drastic,  or 
even  punitive  restriction,  that  weighed  most  in  deciding  the  policy 
of  the  new  (Joveinment. 

'Fhere  was,  indeed,  one  section  of  opinion  that  urged  the  out- 
and-out,  ])ermanent  nationalization  of  the  entire  ^Mercantile  Marine. 
So  early  as  July  I Old,  a deputation  from  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  had  demanded  from 
Mr.  As(piith,  then  Prime  Minister,  the  state  ownership  and  control 
of  all  merchant  shipping, ^ and  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  to 
the  proposal  received  added  significance  from  their  inclusion  in  the 
new  Coalition.  There  was,  of  course,  no  chance  that  a Coalition 
(lovernment  would  commit  itself  to  the  nationalization  of  shipping 

* The  Times,  20  July  1916. 
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as  a first  step  in  a general  policy  of  industrial  nationalization  ; but 
there  were  those  who  hoped  to  secure  its  adoption  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  obtaining  complete  control  of  shipping  during 
the  war  and  the  transition  period,  as  a measure  of  national  defence 
and  an  instrument  of  Imperial  development,  and  as  an  investment 
likely  to  prove  a large  and  permanent  source  of  revenue.  Among 
those  who  took  this  line  was  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  M.P.,  who  had 
been  appointed  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Shipping  Con- 
troller, with  the  object  of  relieving  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  from 
attendance  in  Parliament  and  thus  setting  free  his  whole  time 
and  energy  for  administrative  work.^ 

This  proposal  the  Government  rejected.  Indeed,  whatever 
view  be  taken  of  nationalization  as  an  industrial  ])olicy,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  it  could  equitably  be  applied  to  a single  industry 
as  a war  emergency  measure,  in  circumstances  which  would  render 
it  impossible  to  obtain  a mandate  from  the  country.  Further, 
the  task  was  obviously  one  of  immense  difficulty.  It  involved 
creating,  in  circumstances  of  extreme  stress,  a vast  system  of 
administration  which  would  have  to  rely,  for  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  ships  during  the  war,  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
expropriated  shipowners. 

Other  less  drastic  proposals  were  that,  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  all  ships  should  be  run  on  Government  account,  the  owners 
receiving  either  a flat  rate  of  remuneration  or  a guarantee  of 
average  peace  profits,  with  or  without  a commission  on  any 
additional  earnings.  The  Controller  himself  was  opposed  on  the 
score  of  efficiency  to  any  absolute  and  uniform  limitation  of 
profits,  and  on  12th  February  1917,  as  the  simplest  way  of  giving 
effect  both  to  the  demands  for  fuller  control  of  earnings  and  the 
demands  for  fuller  control  of  employment,  the  Government 
instructed  him  * that  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  should 
extend  the  requisitioning  of  tonnage  at  Blue  Book  Rates  so  as  to 
make  it  general  and  as  nearly  as  possible  universal,  and  that  the 
cases  to  which  requisitioning  did  not  apply  were  to  be  justified 
only  by  exce])tional  circumstances  ’. 

To  what  extent,  and  in  what  manner  this  decision  was  carried 

1 Sir  Chiozza  Money  made  the  proposal  in  a Memorandum  dated  26  January  1917. 
See  his  article,  ‘The  Nationalization  of  Shipping’,  in  the  English  Review,  June  1919, 
vol.  xxviii,  pp.  5U2-11. 
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out,  we  sliall  see  later.  Meanwhile,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Controller  was  made  responsible  for  the  sujiply  of  shipping 
as  well  as  for  regulating  its  employment.  The  new  Government 
had  decided  to  adopt  the  policy  under  consideration  by  their 
])redecessors,  and  to  undertake  direct  res])onsibility  for  new 
construction.  Indeed,  they  went  a good  deal  farther  than  the 
original  pro})osal,  for  they  decided  not  only  to  embark  on  an 
extensive  ])rogramme  of  State  shipbuilding  but  to  purchase  all 
ready  tonnage  that  could  be  })rocured  abroad,  to  j)lace  large 
orders  with  foreign  shipbuilders,  and  to  run  the  ships,  when  built 
()!•  acapiired,  on  Government  account.  Both  shipbuilding  and  ship 
purchase  were  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  Controller,  and 
a clear  field  was  ])rovided  for  his  efforts  by  prohibiting  the  laying 
down  of  any  new  vessel  or  the  purchase  of  any  vessel  from  abroad 
on  private  account. 

'I’his  was  a new  and  somewhat  startling  departure  in  the 
relations  between  the  State  and  the  Mercantile  Marine.  In  the 
first  instance,  shij)s  had  been  requisitioned  only  for  naval  and 
military  j)urposes  ; later  they  had  been  taken  up  for  the  carriage 
of  such  commercial  cargoes  as  the  Government  considered  to  be  of 
sj)ecial  national  imjiortance,  and  had  even  been  used  to  carry 
))i’ivate  cargo  at  commercial  rates  for  the  profit  of  the  State  ; but 
though  this  development  involved  a considerable  extension  of  the 
])rerogative  as  hitherto  exercised,  it  left  the  ownership  of  the 
vessels  unimpaired — they  were  all  subject  to  re-delivery  after 
the  war.  It  was  (juite  a different  thing  to  prohibit  owners  from 
adding  to  their  fleets,  or  replacing  ships  lost  by  war  or  marine 
perils,  in  order  that  the  (iovernment  might  build  up  a fleet  of 
State-owned  ships  that  could  be  used  not  merely  for  war  purposes 
but  for  post-bellum  commercial  comj)etition.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  shipowners,  who  could  obtain  no  definite  assurance  with 
regard  fothe  (Jovernment’s  ultimate  intentions,  betrayed  consider- 
able uneasiness. 

'I’liis  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  future  was  all  the  greater 
inasmuch  as  the  immediate,  ])ractical  results  of  State  ownership 
were  com{)aratively  small.  It  gave  no  greater  control  of  emj)loy- 
ment  than  was  enjoyed  in  respect  of  requisitioned  ships,  and  the 
financial  saving  was  confined  to  the  difference  between  Blue  Book 
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Rates  and  the  actual  running  expenses,  including  remuneration 
of  managers — no  very  wide  margin  under  existing  conditions. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  argument  for  State  ownership  was  the 
belief  that  innovations  in  shipyard  organization  and  practice,  such 
as  dilution  of  labour,  ‘ payment  by  results  ’,  and  the  extended  use 
of  labour-saving  machinery,  would  meet  with  less  opj)osition  from 
the  Unions  if  all  suspicion  of  private  profit  were  eliminated.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  experience  did  much  to  justify  this  hope,  but 
at  the  time  it  carried  considerable  weight.  Nevertheless,  the 
decision  was  widely  regarded — and  with  some  reason — as  a sop 
thrown  to  the  advocates  of  nationalization,  and  an  indication  that 
no  final  decision  had  been  reached  on  the  future  policy  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  their  proposals. 

To  assist  him  in  working  out  the  shipbuilding  programme,  the 
Controller  formed,  during  December,  the  'Merchant  Shipbuilding 
Advisory  Committee,  composed  of  leading  representatives  of  the 
industry,  together  with  a small  executive  staff  under  i\Ir.  Westcott 
Abell,  Chief  Ship  Surveyor  to  Lloyd’s  Register,  as  Technical 
Adviser.  The  acquisition  of  ships  abroad  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  John 
Esplen,  as  Du-ector  of  Overseas  Ship  Purchase. 

Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  was  being  gradually 
built  up.  At  the  head  stood  the  Controller,  in  whom  all  executive 
authority  was  officially  concentrated.  The  Shipping  Control 
Committee  was  retained  as  an  advisory  body  on  all  broad  questions 
of  policy,  with  the  Controller  himself  as  Chairman,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Secretary  as  an  ex-officio  member.  The  administra- 
tive staff  were  grouped  in  three  great  departments — those  of  the 
Director  of  Transports  and  Shipping,  the  Secretary,  and  the 
Accountant-General.  Of  these,  the  Accountant-General’s  depart- 
ment, or  Finance  Branch,  was  formed  in  April  1917,  when  a 
separate  'Ministry  of  Shipping  vote  was  instituted,  from  the 
Finance  Branch  of  the  old  Transport  Department,  and  its  functions 
are  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  Concerning  the  other  two 
departments  a word  must  be  said. 

The  Department  of  the  Director  of  Transports  and  Shipping 
was,  originally,  simply  the  old  Transport  Department,  which  was 
transferred  lock-stock-and-barrel  to  the  Ministry  in  February 
1917.  The  Director  of  Transports,  under  his  new  title,  remained 
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responsible  to  the  Admiralty  direct  in  respect  of  all  vessels  on  naval 
and  military  emj)loyment,  but  in  all  other  resjiects  he  was  now 
res])onsible  to  the  Controller,  who  was  empowered,  also,  to  inquire 
into  the  running  of  ships  on  naval  or  military  service,  and  to  make 
direct  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  Admiralty  or  the 
Cabinet,  with  a view  to  tonnage  economy.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Graeme  Thomson  became  an  ex-ojjicio  member  of  the 
Shi})ping  Control  Committee. 

As  transferred,  the  Department  comprised  seven  branches  : 
Naval,  Military,  Commercial,  Requisitioning,  the  Naval  Assis- 
tant’s, Establishment,  and  Finance.  Finance  and  Establishment 
Branches  subsequently  split  off ; the  remainder  were  retained 
unchanged,  though  Commercial  Branch — now  known  as  Com- 
mercial Services  Branch — attained  a greatly  increased  importance 
under  the  new  policy  of  universal  recjuisition.  Two  new  branches 
were  subse(|uently  added  : Home  Trade  Branch  in  June  1917,  when 
the  coasting  traffic  was  first  brought  under  control ; and  Port 
Branch  in  May,  to  act  as  a link  with  the  Port  and  Traffic  Executive 
Committee,  which  retained  its  separate  and  independent  existence, 
though  its  directions  were  made  ‘ subject  to  any  instructions  of 
the  Shipping  Controller 

'I’he  Secretary’s  l)e{)artment  was  gradually  built  up  under 
Mr.  Jobn  Anderson,  who  became  Secretary  to  the  Shipping  Control 
Committee  and  the  Ministry  in  January  1917.  It  finally  comprised 
six  branches  : Ship  Management,  General,  Statistical,  Manning, 
Legal,  and  Gratuities.  Of  these,  the  first  three  were  the  most 
important.  Ship  Management  Branch  was  formed  in  April  1917, 
to  su[)ervise  the  running  of  State-owned  ships,  such  as  prizes  and 
vessels  ac(piired  under  the  new  programme  of  building  and  pur- 
chase. General  Branch  was  organized  in  two  divisions,  one  formed 
round  the  Establishment  Branch  of  the  Transport  Department, 
the  other  dealing  with  a nunil)er  of  miscellaneous  questions,  its 
most  important  functions  being  to  act  as  a link  with  the  various 
bodies  controlling  neutral  shipping,  and  to  work  the  system  of 
ship  licensing. 

It  might  be  thought  that,  under  universal  requisition,  licensing 
would  no  longer  be  required.  VVe  shall  see,  however,  in  the  next 

* Dofont;o  of  the  Realm  Regulation  39  c. 
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chapter,  that  the  bulk  of  the  liner  fleets  were  never  brought  under 
full  requisition,  and  though  the  ‘ Liner  Requisition  Scheme  ’ gave 
the  Controller  unlimited  powers  of  direction,  formal  licences  were 
still  issued,  as  an  additional  check  on  the  running  of  the  ships. 
Even  among  the  tramps  there  were  many  which,  for  various 
reasons,  were  still  exempted  from  full  requisition,  and  the  control 
of  these,  as  well  as  the  larger  sailing  vessels,  for  which  useful 
employment  was  found  out  of  reach  of  the  submarine,  was  vested 
in  the  Licensing  Section  now  formed  in  General  Branch. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  retention  of  licensing  was  the 
expectation  that  the  relaxation  of  control  after  the  war,  like  its 
development  during  the  war,  would  proceed  by  stages,  and  that 
a period  of  control  by  licence  would  intervene  between  release 
from  requisition  and  the  restoration  of  full  economic  freedom. 
This  obviously  could  more  easily  be  accomplished  if  the  licensing 
machinery  were  kept,  meanwhile,  continuously  operative. 

Statistical  Branch  was  formed,  primarily,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  necessary  data  for  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Controller  in  January  1917.  This  Committee 
owed  its  origin  to  a decision  taken  by  the  Government,  during 
December  1916,  to  consider  the  restriction  of  non-essential 
imports.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Salter,  Director  of 
Requisitioning,  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  had  obtained 
from  Sir  Norman  Hill  an  estimate  of  the  probable  tonnage 
deficiency  in  1917,  and  so  alarming  was  his  report  that,  on 
21st  December,  the  Government  appointed  a Committee,  under 
Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  to  report  on  the  whole  question  of 
import  restrictions. 

Lord  Curzon’s  Committee  decided,  on  8th  January  1917,  to 
ap])oint  an  Interdepartmental  Committee,  under  Sir  Henry 
Babington  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a detailed  pro- 
gramme of  restrictions.  This  was  done,  and  on  81  st  [March  a long 
list  of  commodities  appeared  in  the  Gazette,  the  import  of  which 
was  prohibited  except  under  special  licence.  Further  restrictions 
were  laid  on  the  imports  of  paper  and  paper-making  materials 
and  the  other  items  already  under  regulation  ; timber  imports  and 
those  of  brewing  materials  were  very  heavily  cut,  and  the  import 
of  a large  number  of  other  articles  was  either  totally  prohibited 
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or  drastically  reduced  by  licensing.  In  all,  the  savings  were 
estimated  to  amount  to  nearly  6,000,000  tons  a year,  thus  allowing 
for  a heavy  decline  in  the  carrying-power  available  without 
affecting  the  s])ace  available  for  the  carriage  of  essentials.  Mean- 
while the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee  was  formed,  under  the 
Chairmanshij)  of  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  Money,  to  examine  the  demands 
of  the  importing  departments,  all  of  whom  were  represented  upon 
it,  and  draw  up  a monthly  priority  list  of  imports  within  the 
capacity  of  the  available  shipping. 

It  is  a little  ironical  that  this  measure,  which  the  Liverpool 
Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association  had  proposed  in  October  1915 
as  the  most  effective  method  of  bringing  down  freights  and  ensur- 
ing essential  supplies,  should  not  have  been  adopted  until  after 
the  adoption  of  that  extended  State  control  as  an  alternative  to 
which  it  was  put  forward.  Most  impartial  students  of  the  history 
of  sup])ly  during  the  war  will  probably  agree  that  it  should  have 
been  adopted  when  first  proposed,  though  they  will  differ  as  to 
how  far  it  coidd  have  averted  the  necessity  for  the  other  steps  that 
were  in  fact  taken.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  point  out  that 
by  1917  the  problem  had  become  considerably  less  complicated. 
The  fact  that  so  large  a pro})ortion  of  imports  were  now  on  Govern- 
ment account  or  under  Government  control  removed  many 
administrative  difficulties.  The  absorption  of  capital,  plant,  and 
labour  in  jiroduction  for  war  purposes  reduced  the  probable 
dislocation  of  industry.  The  increased  commitments  undertaken 
for  the  Allies  rendered  it  easier  to  obtain  their  assent  to  the 
inevitable  interference  with  their  export  trade. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  of  the  various  bodies  concerned  with  the 
control  of  shi[)ping  during  1916,  the  Ministry  had  absorbed  the 
Transjiort  Department,  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  and  the 
Ship  Licensing  Committee.  The  Carriage  of  Foodstuffs  Com- 
mittee had  ceased  to  exist  before  the  appointment  of  the  Controller; 
the  'I'ransport  Advisory  Committee  was  dissolved  on  the  creation 
of  the  Ministry.  It  remains  to  consider  the  relations  between  the 
Ministry  and  the  Roard  of  Trade. 

'I’he  chief  jiroblem  in  this  connexion  was  that  of  insulated 
tonnage,  'i’he  responsibility  of  the  Roard  of  Trade  for  the  meat 
supply  of  the  Allied  Armies  involved  retention  by  them  of  their 
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control  over  tlie  insulated  space  in  the  Plate  and  Australasian 
liners,  yet  the  Controller  could  hardly  perform  his  functions 
efficiently  if  so  important  a class  of  ships  were  withdrawn  from 
his  control,  and  a deadlock  might  easily  have  arisen  but  for  the 
cordial  relations  which,  from  the  first,  existed  between  the  two 
departments.  In  the  first  instance,  co-ordination  was  secured  by 
simple  consultation ; but  in  iMarch  1917,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Lionel  Fletcher  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and  Mr.  II.  W. 
iMacrosty  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  an  informal  joint  committee  was 
set  up  comprising  representatives  of  both  departments  and  of  the 
Plate  and  Australasian  Refrigerated  Tonnage  Committees.  To 
this  Committee,  to  which  representatives  of  the  War  Office  and 
Ministry  of  Food  were  subsequently  added,  all  questions  affecting 
insulated  tonnage  were  referred  before  action  was  taken. 

The  Board  of  Trade,  through  its  Marine  Department,  continued 
to  be  responsible  for  all  questions  relating  to  registry,  load-lines, 
and  other  matters  dealt  with  by  the  IMerchant  Shipping  Acts,  but 
close  touch  was  maintained,  on  all  these  questions,  between  the 
Controller  and  the  Board.  On  the  Controller  was  conferred  power 
to  enforce  the  equipment  of  ships  with  defensive  apparatus  such 
as  ‘ Otter  Gear  ’ and  Paravanes,  and  he  was  also  empowered  to 
direct  owners  to  enclose  upper  deck  space  on  their  ships  with  the 
object  of  increasing  their  carrying  capacity.^  Where,  however, 
it  was  desired  that  the  load-line  of  a ship  should  be  altered  in 
a manner  inconsistent  with  the  Acts,  the  matter  was  dealt  with 
by  direct  negotiation  with  the  Board.  As  regards  the  transfer  of 
ships,  the  Board  continued  to  be  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
Transfer  Restriction  Acts  ; but  a regulation  made  in  connexion 
wdth  the  Government’s  programme  of  ship  j)urchase  empowered 
the  Controller  to  prohibit  the  purchase  by  a British  subject  of  any 
ship  whatsoever.  This  gave  him  control  even  over  transfers  from 
one  owner  in  the  LTnited  Kingdom  to  another,  but  this  power  was 
only  exercised  in  exceptional  circumstances,  the  main  object  of 
the  regulation  being  to  preserve  the  monopoly  of  the  Director  of 
Overseas  Ship  Purchase.^ 

Another  function  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  was 
the  chartering,  through  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.,  of  neutral 

' Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations  37  c,  39  e.  ^ Ibid.,  39  cc. 
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sliips  for  British  and  Allied  service.  This  function  was  transferred, 
in  January  1917,  to  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee,  and 
for  the  j)urpose  of  giving  this  body,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned,  an  effective  monopoly,  a regulation  was  issuetl  pro- 
hibiting the  chartering  of  non-British  shi])s  without  a licence  from 
the  Board. 1 It  was  not  until  January  1918  that  this  regulation 
was  amended  by  making  the  Controller,  instead  of  the  Board,  the 
licensing  authority  ; hut  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Committee 
decided,  frotn  the  first,  to  leave  ore  fixtures  in  the  hands  of  the 
Official  Ore  Broker,  and  on  1st  April  this  official  was  transferred 
from  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  to  the  Commercial  Services  Branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Shij^ping. 

With  the  exception  of  the  scattered  regulations  already 
mentioned,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  define  the  powers  of 
the  Controller  until  June  1917,  when  he  was  emj)owered  under  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  to  ‘ make  orders  regulating,  restricting 
or  giving  directions  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  trades  in 
which  ships  are  to  he  employed,  the  traffic  to  be  carried  therein, 
and  the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  the  traffic  is  to  be  carried, 
the  {)orts  at  which  cargo  is  to  he  loaded  or  discharged  or  passengers 
embarked  or  disembarked  (including  directions  requiring  ships  to 
proceed  to  specific  ports  for  the  ]mrpose  of  loading  or  unloading 
cargo  or  end)arking  or  disembarking  passengers),  the  j)orts  at 
which  consignees  of  cargo  are  to  take  delivery  thereof,  the  rates 
(maxima  or  minima)  to  be  charged  for  freight  or  hire  of  ships  and 
the  carilage  of  passengers,  the  form  of  bills  of  lading  and  passenger 
tickets,  and  other  matters  affecting  shipj)ing,  where  it  appears  to 
the  Controller  to  he  necessary  or  expedient  to  make  any  such  order 
for  the  purpose  of  making  shi{)j)ing  available  for  the  needs  of  the 
country  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  the  best  use  thereof  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  ’.  lie  was  also  given 
power  to  re(piisition  ‘ any  ships,  or  any  cargo  space  or  passenger 
accommodation  in  any  shij)s,  or  any  rights  under  any  charter, 
freight  engagement,  or  similar  contract  affecting  any  ship  ’ on 
terms  to  he  agreed  or  decided  by  the  Admiralty  Arbitration  Board, 
and  to  abrogate  any  contract  affected  by  the  order.  Further,  the 
terms  of  the  regulation  were  to  a{)j)ly,  as  from  28th  June  1917,  to 

* Ibid.,  I!9  D. 
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all  ships  or  space  previously  requisitioned  by  the  Controller^ 
This  regulation  was  amended  in  November,  so  as  to  extend  its 
operation  to  shipyards  and  shi})building  facilities  generally,  and 
in  January  1918  the  licensing  of  all  voyages,  both  in  the  foreign 
and  the  coasting  trade,  was,  for  the  first  time,  explicitly  vested  in 
the  Controller." 

Pending  the  issue  of  these  regulations,  the  Controller  continued 
to  act  under  the  general  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  New 
Ministers  and  Secretaries  Act,  and  all  Requisitioning  Letters  were 
sent  out  in  the  name  of  the  Admiralty^  The  validity  of  the 
Regulations  themselves  was  subsequently  tested  and  affirmed  in 
the  Courts  ; but  how  far  everything  previously  done  by  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  was  covered  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
appears  to  be  subject  to  some  little  doubt.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  was  little  disposition  to  question  the  Controller’s  authority. 
Even  if  well-founded,  any  legal  objection  was  always  liable  to  be 
overridden  by  an  amending  Act,  and  apart  from  this,  there  was 
a strong  feeling  that  the  Government  should  not  be  hampered  in 
the  ])rosecution  of  the  war,  by  too  close  an  inquiry  into  the  strict 
legality  of  administrative  action. 

No  small  part  of  the  loyalty  with  which  the  Controller’s 
decisions  were  received  and  obeyed  may,  however,  be  traced  to  the 
personal  influence  of  Sir  Joseph  iMaclay  himself  and  the  other 
eminent  shipowners  who  were  associated  in  the  work  of  control. 
It  was  evident  from  the  first  that  the  staff  of  the  Ministry  must 
necessarily  be  of  composite  character.  It  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a large  proportion  of  men  trained  in  the  work  of 
administration,  acquainted  with  the  routine  of  departmental 
business,  and  accustomed  to  the  checks  and  safeguards  requisite 


1 Regulation  39  bbb.  ^ Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation,  39  dd. 

® It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  under  the  Act  nor  the  Regulations  had  the  Controller 
any  power  over  ships  on  Dominion  or  Colonial  Register.  All  matters  relating  to  such 
ships  had  to  be  arranged  with  and  through  their  respective  Governments. 

•'  In  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  v.  Maday  p920),  30  T.L.R.  409.  It  has  been  suggested, 
however,  that  there  is  a possible  conflict  between  this  decision  and  that  in  Newcastle 
Breweries  Ltd.  v.  The  King,  where  it  was  decided  that  the  right  of  owners  of  stores 
requisitioned  for  naval  and  military  use  could  not  be  deprived  by  regulation  of  their 
statutory  right  to  payment  at  fair  market  rates,  to  be  assessed,  in  the  event  of  dispute, 
bv  a County  Court  Judge.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  the  effect  of  the  last- 
named  decision  is  confined  to  goods  requisitioned  for  use  of  the  Army  and  Xavy  under 
the  special  Acts  relating  thereto.  See  Scott  and  Hildesley,  The  Case  of  Requisition, 
pp.  97-101. 
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in  dealing  with  public  money.  It  was  essential  also  that  there 
should  be  men  of  experience  and  proved  ability  in  the  handling 
of  shipping  problems,  and  the  appointment  of  a shipowner  as 
Controller  greatly  facilitated  their  introduction. 

In  addition  to  the  Controller  himself,  the  three  ordinary 
members  of  the  Shipping  Control  Committee  (Sir  Kenneth 
Anderson,  Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  and  Sir  Thomas  Royden)  wei'e  all 
shipowners  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  three  heads  of  departments, 
Mr.  Graeme  Thomson,  Mr.  John  Anderson,  and  Sir  Frederick 
llanbury,  Accountant-General,  were  permanent  Civil  Servants. 
In  the  Transj)ort  Department,  now  bodily  transferred  to  the 
Ministry,  the  Directors  of  Requisitioning,  Naval,  and  Military 
Branches  (Mr.  J.  A.  Salter,  Mr.  B.  A.  Kemball  Cook,  and  Mr.  Foley) 
were  Civil  Servants,  but  the  Director  of  Commercial  Services  was 
Sir  Percy  Bates,  a Liverpool  shipowner,  and  another  shipowner, 
Mr.  A.  II.  Read,  was  brought  in  as  Director  of  Home  Trade  Branch. 
Port  Brandi  was  under  Mr.  L.  A.  P.  Warner,  who  came  from  the 
.Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board.  In  the  Secretary’s  Depart- 
ment the  majority  of  the  branches  were  under  Civil  Servants,  but 
a prominent  shijiowner,  jMr.  Ernest  Glover,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  Ship  .Management  Branch.  In  both  Departments  numerous 
shipping  men  served  as  heads  of  sections  or  as  members  of  the 
staff.  TJie  various  Committees  formed  witliin  tlie  Ministry,  or 
linked  to  it,  were  composed,  in  large  part,  of  shipowners. 

No  injustice  is  done  to  the  ability,  zeal,  and  impartiality  of  the 
permanent  Civil  Servants,  in  saying  that  this  close  association 
of  shipowners  with  the  Ministry  was  essential  to  its  success.  It 
was  not  only  that  their  knowledge  and  e.xperience  were  invaluable 
in  the  practical  work  of  the  Ministry  ; their  services  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  conducting  negotiations  with  their  fellow 
shipowners.  Their  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  enabled 
them  to  detect  anything  that  was  unreasonable  in  the  owners’ 
proposals  or  complaints  ; their  personal  influence  smoothed  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  controversial  measures,  and  even  when 
they  were  unable  to  convince  certain  sections  of  the  industry  that 
these  measures  were  necessary,  they  were  usually  able  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  dissentients  in  an  honest  endeavour  to 
work  the  new  system  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 
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It  may  be  added  that  not  only  was  the  Controller  himself 
unpaid,  but  all  those  leading  owners  who  served  the  ^Ministry  as 
members  of  Committees,  or  Directors  of  Branches,  and  in  some 
cases  of  Sections,  gave  their  services  without  asking  any  remunera- 
tion, or  even  expenses,  except  for  a modest  subsistence  allowance 
to  a few  of  those  not  ordinarily  resident  in  London.  The  managers 
and  clerks  from  shipping  offices,  who  were  employed  as  heads  of 
Sections  or  as  ordinary  members  of  the  staff,  were  paid  at  ordinary 
Civil  Service  rates. 

In  addition  to  those  owners  who  were  actually  brought  into 
the  Ministry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a great  deal  of  the  work 
of  control  was  performed  by  the  shipowners’  organizations  them- 
selves. The  War  Risks  Associations  continued  to  be  responsible 
for  the  whole  administration  of  the  State  Insurance  Scheme.  The 
scheme,  to  be  described  in  the  next  chapter,  by  which  the  problem 
of  liner  requisition  was  ultimately  solved,  depended  absolutely 
on  the  unpaid,  strenuous  labour  of  Committees  appointed  by  the 
Liner  Conferences. 

For  the  management  of  fully  requisitioned  vessels,  so  far  as 
manning,  victualling,  stores,  and  repairs  were  concerned,  the 
owners  continued  to  be  responsible.  There  were  now,  however, 
a large  number  of  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  State  of  which  the 
State  itself  was  the  owner.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1915 
the  Transport  Department  had  appointed  a number  of  shipowners 
to  manage  the  prize  and  detained  vessels  in  their  service,  and  it  was 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  re-allocating  these  vessels  so  as  to  secure 
greater  similarity  of  type  between  those  allotted  to  each  manager 
and  those  he  ordinarily  handled  that  Ship  Management  Branch 
was  formed.  To  this,  however,  was  speedily  added  the  appoint- 
ment of  managers  for  the  ships  built  or  purchased  on  Government 
account.^  I.,ater  came  a large  number  of  neutral  and  Russian 
vessels  requisitioned,  under  the  law  of  angary,  or  by  agreement, 
during  1917  and  1918. 

There  was  no  lack  of  applicants  for  the  post  of  manager. 

^ These  ships  were  at  first  registered  in  the  names  of  tlie  managers,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  disabilities,  such  as  compliance  with  the  twenty-four  hours  rule,  that  might  be  laid 
on  them  in  neutral  j)orts  as  ' public  ships  After  the  United  States  and  certain  South 
American  Republics  had  come  into  the  war,  the  danger  of  such  disabilities  became 
remote,  and  by  Order  in  Council  of  29  September  1917  the  Shipping  Controller  was 
empowered  to  register  ships  in  his  own  name. 
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Many  small  tramp  owners  had  lost  the  whole  of  their  vessels  by 
war  casualties,  A still  larger  number  had  seen  the  whole  or  the 
greater  part  of  their  fleets  requisitioned,  and  were  without  employ- 
ment save  for  the  duties  already  referred  to.  To  all  such  owners 
the  remuneration  paid  to  managers  was  a consideration.  This 
remuneration  was  on  a fixed  basis,  but  when  the  ships  were 
employed  in  carrying  private  cargo  at  commercial  rates,  a per- 
centage on  earnings  was  also  paid. 

The  primary  consideration  in  making  ap})ointments  was,  of 
course,  to  obtain  the  most  efficient  handling,  by  entrusting  them 
to  owners  accustomed  to  manage  vessels  of  similar  type  ; but 
subject  to  this,  the  object  of  Shi|)  IManagement  Pranch  was  to 
spread  the  appointments  as  widely  as  possible,  and  save  in 
exceptional  cases,  only  two  or  three  ships  were  allotted  to  each 
manager,  a preference  being  given  to  owners  who  had  sustained 
heavy  war  losses,  or  whose  whole  fleets  had  been  requisitioned.^ 
No  applications,  however,  were  entertained  from  those  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  boom  to  sell  their  fleets. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  duties  of  Ship  ^Management  Branch 
were  still  further  extended.  There  were  now  some  3,000  steamers 
on  full  requisition,  and  the  Controller  was  desirous  of  establishing 
closer  supervision  over  their  running,  with  a view  to  obtaining 
quicker  turn-round  and  fuller  utilization  of  carrying  capacity. 
In  respect  of  hospital  and  troop  ships,  tankers,  cross-Channel 
steamers,  ships  emj)loyed  in  the  Indian,  Persian  Gulf,  and  East 
African  services,  and  vessels  under  1,600  tons,  no  change  was 
deemed  necessary  or  possible  ; but  there  remained  2,000  ocean- 
going steamers,  emjiloyed  as  Admiralty  colliers,  as  naval  and 
military  supply  ships,  or  in  the  carriage  of  commercial  cargoes  on 
Government  account.  To  deal  with  these,  twenty  experienced 
shipowners  were  introduced  into  the  Ministry,  each  of  whom  under- 
took the  supervision  of  about  100  vessels.  The  owners  remained 
responsible,  as  before,  for  manning,  victualling,  and  storing  the 
ships  ; but  the  new  managers  undertook  to  deal  with  all  questions 
of  bunkering,  ballast,  re]>airs,  and  dry-docking,  as  well  as  to  keep 
a watch  on  the  emjdoyment  of  the  vessels,  with  a view  to  suggest- 
ing possible  economies  to  the  Executive  Branches  concerned. 

By  the  oiid  of  the  war  a total  of  227  managers  had  been  appointed. 
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Tlie  services  of  shipowners  were  also  sought  in  the  running 
of  vessels,  in  commercial  service,  from  or  to  ports  where  the 
Ministry  had  no  agency  organization,  more  especially  in  the  Allied 
services.  In  addition  to  197  self-consigned  or  directed  vessels, 
making  503  voyages  under  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,^  the 
Cunard  Steam  Ship  Company  handled  in  this  way  1,587  vessels, 
making  1,737  voyages  for  the  Wheat  Executive,  the  Collier 
Section,  and  other  authorities.  The  Elder  Dempster  Line  under- 
took the  management,  at  one  time  or  another,  of  over  400 
steamers,  and  many  other  companies  acquired,  in  this  way,  large 
responsibilities. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that,  in  addition  to  requisitioned 
neutrals,  there  were  a large  number  of  neutral  steamers  on  charter 
to  the  British  and  Allied  Governments.  Those  chartered  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping,  had  been  fixed  through  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co., 
who  gave  their  services  in  the  matter,  refusing  the  ordinary 
Brokerage  commission.  When  the  arrangements  for  neutral 
tonnage  were  centralized  in  the  hands  of  the  Inter-Allied  Charter- 
ing Committee,  the  majority  of  the  ships  were  still  chartered  by 
the  Committee  to  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.,  who  sub-chartered 
them  to  nominees  of  the  Allied  Governments  or  the  Wheat 
Executive,  again  refusing  remuneration.  They  also  supervised 
the  management  of  a large  number  of  the  ships.  By  the  end  of 
1917,  Messrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.  had  470  chartered  neutrals 
on  their  hands  and  were  compelled  to  seek  the  assistance  of 
sub-managers.^ 

This  close  association  of  the  shipowners  with  the  Ministry  and 
its  work  must  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  obscure  the  reality 
of  the  control  now  exercised  over  the  industry.  The  owners  who 
actually  took  part  in  the  wmrk  of  the  IMinistry  were  acting  as 
public  servants,  carrying  out  a pohcy  the  broad  lines  of  which 
followed  Cabinet  decisions.  In  framing  and  administering  the 
detailed  policy  of  the  Ministry  itself,  they  were  associated  with 

1 See  Chapter  XIV,  poH.  The  figures  are  communicated  by  courtesy  of  the  Company. 

^ In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted  that,  throughout  the  war,  all  tonnage  chartered 
by  the  Commission  for  Belgian  Relief  was  fixed  by  British  brokers,  who  presented  to 
the  Relief  Fund  the  whole  of  the  brokerage  commission.  Underwriters  also  assisted 
by  quoting  specially  low  rates  on  these  ships.  See  Cuthbert  Maughan,  ‘ The  Shipping 
Problem,’  Quarterly  Review,  No.  447,  April  1916,  at  p.  467. 
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Civil  Officials  of  eminent  ability  and  high  authority  who  had  no 
connexion  with  the  industry,  and  whose  voice  carried  great 
w'eight  in  the  councils  of  the  i\Iinistry.  The  private  owners  wdio 
co-operated  in  the  management  of  requisitioned  ships  or  chartered 
neutrals  had  no  voice  in  their  allocation  or  employment ; they 
w^ere  the  servants  of  an  organization  whose  policy  they  had  no 
means  of  influencing.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an 
accurate  view'  of  the  work  of  the  IMinistry  without  bearing  con- 
stantly in  mind  that,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Shipping  Control,  Ship 
Licensing,  (Carriage  of  Foodstuffs,  and  Advisory  Committees,  the 
control  of  shi{)ping  was  carried  on  largely  by  and  through  the 
leading  representatives  and  organizations  of  the  industry  itself, 
and  rested,  at  bottom,  on  a basis  of  agreement  rather  than  sheer 
compulsion.  This  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  scheme  by  which  the 
problem  of  universal  requisition  was  finally  solved. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

UNIVERSAL  REQUISITION 

The  real  significance  of  the  decision  to  make  requisitioning 
‘ universal  ’ lay  in  its  application  to  the  liner  trades.  The  great 
majority  of  the  tramp  steamers  were  already  fully  requisitioned, 
and  of  those  that  remained  nominally  ‘ free  the  greater  number 
were  plying,  under  licence,  and  at  agreed  or  limitation  rates,  in  the 
service  of  the  Allies.  Many  of  them  were  subsequently  requisi- 
tioned and  replaced  by  neutral  shipping  of  which  control  had  been 
obtained  under  the  various  tonnage  agreements  concluded  during 
1917  and  1918  ; but  those  which  remained  in  Allied  service,  more 
especially  in  the  French  coal  trade,  were  mostly  exempted  from 
requisition,  as  the  Limitation  Freights  were  considered  sufficient 
security  for  French  interests,  and  even  at  those  rates,  the  earnings 
of  the  ships  helped  to  swell  the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  from 
Income  Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Duty. 

Other  ‘ free  ’ tramps  were  protected  by  special  agreements. 
Some  had  been  allowed  a few  free  voyages  in  recoupment  of 
‘ acceleration  costs  ’,  and  these  had  to  be  run  off  before  they  could 
be  requisitioned.  Others  were  vessels  locked  in  the  Baltic  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  whose  owners  had  incurred  heavy  expenditure 
in  arranging  their  escape  during  1916,  and  had  been  promised 
exemption  from  requisition  as  an  inducement  to  incur  it.  This 
promise  it  was  considered  inexpedient  to  break,  but  the  ships  were 
made  liable  to  direction  as  regards  their  voyages,  and  to  some 
measure  of  freight  limitation. 

Many  were  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  coasting 
trade  had  not  yet  been  brought  under  any  form  of  control.  Few 
coasting  steamers  exceeded  1,600  tons  gross,  and  though  a con- 
siderable number  of  vessels  below  this  limit  were  requisitioned  for 
naval  and  military  service,  and  many  others  were  employed  under 
licence  in  the  cross-Channel  coal  trade,  they  were  not  considered 
suitable  for  general  ocean-going  purposes.  Thus,  few  of  the  vessels 
employed  in  coasting  could  be  looked  to  for  the  fulfilment  of  any 
fresh  demand  on  the  general  pool  of  toimage,  and  in  the  circum- 
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stances  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  burden  the  Sliip  Licensing 
Committee  or  other  authorities  with  their  supervision. 

I’iven  after  the  decision  to  make  requisitioning  universal  the 
coasting  tratlic  was  allowed  to  remain  in  private  hands.  It  was 
not,  as  we  have  seen,  until  June  1917  that  the  Home  Trade  Branch 
of  the  ’Ministry  of  Shipj)ing  was  formed,  and  the  control  exercised 
by  the  Branch  was,  at  first,  of  a very  elastic  character.  The  coast- 
ing Companies  were  not  flourishing.  Freights  had  risen  ; but  they 
were  ke])t  down  by  the  competition  of  the  railways,  running  at 
artificially  restricted  rates  ; thus  with  all  working  expenses  greatly 
increased,  the  margin  of  profit  was  small.  Indeed,  many  owners 
had  transferred  their  ships  to  the  French  coal  trade,  where,  despite 
the  Freight  Limitation  Scheme,  they  could  earn  more  than  in 
coasting  traflic. 

'I'he  main  object  of  Home  Trade  Branch  was  to  check  the 
decline  in  this  traffic  which  had  been  going  on  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  was  due  as  much  to  the  competition  of  the  artificial 
railway  rates  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  tonnage  for  naval  and 
military  purposes  or  the  effects  of  the  submarine  campaign.  The 
first  work  of  the  Branch  was  to  obtain  a weekly  return  of  all 
regular  liners,  and  all  tramj)s  of  250  tons  gross  and  u})wards 
engaged  in  coasting  or  in  the  cross-Channel  services,  showing  the 
ca{)acity,  employment,  and  future  commitments  of  the  vessels. 
Armed  with  these  returns,  the  Branch  proceeded  to  shepherd  back 
tonnage  from  the  French  coal  trade,  discourage  ballast  voyages 
or  voyages  with  })art  cargoes,  and  give  directions,  where  necessary, 
as  to  the  order  of  })riority  in  which  the  various  classes  of  cargo  or 
even  particular  cargoes  were  to  be  lifted. 

'I’hese  directions  were  issued  under  no  specific  authority.  The 
threat  of  recpiisition  was,  of  course,  the  trump  card  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ministry,  and  could  be  held  hi  terrorem  over  the  heads  of 
conlumacious  owners,  but  with  few  exceptions  the  owners  showed 
no  (lisj)osition  to  disobey  instructions.  Tliey  had  been  struggling 
hard  to  maintain  their  services  in  very  diflicult  circumstances,  and 
were  ready  to  co-o{)erate  in  any  measures  that  })romised  greater 
efliciency  in  the  traffic. 

Bight  down  to  the  end  of  the  war  the  coasting  trade  remained 
in  the  hands  of  * free’  shipping.  It  was  not  until  January  1918 
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that  even  a formal  licensing  system  was  introduced,  or  coasting 
freights  restricted.  Ry  that  time  those  freights  had  risen  above 
those  in  the  French  trade,  and  Home  Trade  Branch  accordingly 
agreed  with  representative  owners  on  a schedule  of  rates  corre- 
sponding, so  far  as  possible,  to  those  in  the  cross-Channel  traffic. 
Even  then,  the  main  difficulty  was  to  obtain  cargoes,  and  during 
the  summer  of  1918  it  became  necessary  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  railways  to  refuse  the  carriage  of  goods  for  which  coastal 
tonnage  was  available,  thus  enabling  the  congestion  of  the  ports, 
and  of  the  railways  themselves,  to  be  in  some  measure  relieved. 

Such  few  free  tramps  as  were  neither  coasting,  ear-marked  for 
the  Allies,  nor  protected  by  special  promises  of  exemption,  were 
speedily  requisitioned,  with  the  exception  of  a few  vessels,  mostly 
on  Dominion  or  Colonial  Register,  that  were  still  in  permanent 
employment  abroad.  The  practice  of  ‘ temporary  release  ’ was 
also  discontinued.  This,  however,  involved  little  real  hardship 
to  the  owners.  Admirably  as  the  system  had  worked  when  first 
instituted,  the  urgency  of  departmental  demands  had,  of  late, 
rendered  it  less  easy  to  grant  even  a temporary  release  from 
recpiisition  ; a considerable  amount  of  tonnage  for  the  ore  trade 
was  provided  by  agreements  with  the  Allies  as  to  the  return 
voyages  of  colliers  allocated  to  their  service,  and  the  conditions 
of  that  trade  had  become  so  onerous  that  many  owners  preferred 
to  leave  their  ships  in  the  hands  of  the  Transport  Department. 

Thus,  so  far  as  tramp  shipping  was  concerned,  the  decision  to 
make  requisition  universal  pushed  only  a little  farther  the  principle 
already  applied,  and  introduced  no  new  difficulties  and  no  new 
controversies  into  the  working  of  the  control.  The  position  as 
regards  the  liner  trades  was  very  different.  While  ‘ free  ’ ships 
were  the  exception  in  the  tramp  trades,  they  were  the  rule  among 
the  liners.  It  is  true  that  over  one-third  of  the  liners  on  the 
register  had  been  requisitioned,^  but  these  had  been  taken  pretty 


^ On  28  February  1917  the  position  was  as  follows  : 


Liners  (including  tramps  chartered  to  lines) 
Tramps  ...... 

Oilers  ....... 

Total  s.s.  1,000  tons  gross  and  up, 
excluding  prizes  .... 


Total 

Fully 

requisitioned 

Proportion 
requisitioned 
per  cent. 

1,90.8 

730 

37-7 

1,425 

925 

04-9 

202 

109 

.54-0 

— 

— 

— 

3,580 

1,770 

49-4 
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equally  from  the  various  trades,  and  many  of  them  had  been 
replaced  in  the  liner  fleets  by  purchased  or  chartered  tramps,  so 
that  the  majority  of  the  servicas  were  maintained  on  something 
like  a normal  basis.  The  insulated  space  in  meat-carrying 
steamers  was  under  requisition  by  the  Hoard  of  Trade,  and  wheat, 
wool,  and  sugar,  and  other  Government  imports,  were  carried  by 
all  the  lines  at  approximately  Blue  Book  Rates  ; in  the  North 
Atlantic,  indeed,  the  proportion  of  the  total  dead-weight  capacity 
definitely  allocated  to  wheat  and  munitions  had  been  increased 
in  January  to  85  })er  cent.  These  arrangements,  however,  while 
they  restricted  the  liner  companies’  profits,  involved  very  little 
interference  with  the  general  management  of  the  lines  or  the 
running  of  schedule  services.  Their  chief  effect,  so  far  as  shipping 
was  concerned,  was  to  constitute  the  State  a shipper  of  specihed 
(piantities  on  specially  favourable  terms. 

From  the  })oint  of  view  both  of  the  State  and  of  the  ship- 
owners, the  requisition  of  sj)ace,  even  up  to  85  ])er  cent,  of  the 
total,  was  a very  different  matter  from  the  requisition  of  the  whole 
ship.  In  the  first  j)lace,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  ship- 
owners’ profit  was  derived  from  the  high  freights  received  for 
private  cargo  carried  in  the  free  space.  In  the  second  place,  the 
shi[)s  were  left  in  their  owners’  hands  to  be  run  in  their  usual 
trade,  so  that  no  machinery  for  State  management  was  necessary  ; 
while  the  fact  that  payment  was  made  on  a voyage  or  ton,  not  on 
a time  basis,  gave  a satisfactory  guarantee  that  they  would  be  run 
efficiently.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shi})s,  not  being  themselves 
under  (jovernment  control,  were  not  available  for  allocation  to 
other  services  in  fhe  same  way  as  fully  requisitioned  vessels. 

While  the  profits  derived  by  the  liner  companies  from  ])rivate 
cargo  offended  against  the  now  ])rinciple  of  conhning  the  general 
remuneration  of  owners  to  Blue  Book  Rates,  the  presence  of  such 
cargo  constituted  a serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  full  requisition. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  fix  freights  for  (iovernment  cargoes  ; but 
if  fhe  o[)en  freight  market  for  private  cargo  were  destroyed,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  lines  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  discretion 
in  resj)ect  of  the  goods  to  be  carried,  which  would  inevitably 
involve  friction  with  shi|)pers,  and  was  irreconcilable  with  the  legal 
obligations  imposed  on  the  owners  by  some  foreign  Governments. 

lo6'J.59 
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In  so  far  as  the  lines  continued  to  act  as  ‘ common  carriers  it  was 
evident  that  their  existing  management  must  be  continued  in 
some  form,  whatever  became  of  the  profits. 

Further,  while  a passenger  liner  taken  up  as  a troop-ship,  or 
a cargo  liner  loaded  with  a full  cargo  of  wheat,  could  be  hired  on 
Blue  Book  time-charter  terms,  covering  all  such  duties  of  manage- 
ment as  were  normally  undertaken  by  owners  under  a time-charter, 
a vessel  intended  to  run  with  mixed  cargo  and  passengers  in  the 
ordinary  liner  trades  would  be  of  no  use  unless  the  terms  of 
requisition  covered  the  full  services  of  the  organization  built  up 
by  the  line  at  home  and  abroad. 

Even  this,  however,  was  not  the  greatest  difficulty.  Before 
the  Government  had  decided  on  universal  requisition,  before 
the  Shipping  Controller  had  assumed  office,  the  Transport  Depart- 
ment had  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  pool  of 
tramp  tonnage,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  large  drafts  on 
the  liner  fleets  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  current  commitments, 
and  that  these  drafts  must  be  made  first  on  the  long-distance 
services.  By  January  1917  the  discovery  of  additional  grain 
reserves  in  North  America  and  the  temporary  solution  of  the 
dollar  credit  problem  had  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Australian  wheat  programme,  and  it  was  decided  to  confine  pur- 
chases, so  far  as  possible,  to  the  nearest  sources  of  supply.  This 
obviously  involved  a concentration  of  tonnage  in  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  Department  proposed  to  secure  this,  in  part,  by  the  diversion 
of  liners  from  the  more  distant  routes  to  the  Atlantic  tracks. 

This  tendency  was  accentuated  by  the  outbreak  of  the  un- 
restricted submarine  campaign  on  1st  February,  both  because  the 
heavy  losses  suffered  increased  the  shortage  of  tonnage  and 
because  the  evident  probability  of  the  United  States  coming  into 
the  war  held  out  a promise  of  solving  permanently  the  financial 
problem.  America  did  not,  in  fact,  declare  war  until  2nd  April 
1917,  and  it  was  not  until  17th  May  that  the  Government  issued 
definite  instructions  for  the  importing  Departments  to  restrict  their 
purchases  in  all  other  markets  to  a minimum,  regardless  of 
exchange  considerations  ; but  the  principle  of  Atlantic  concentra- 
tion had  begun  to  take  effect  some  weeks  before  that  date. 

IIow  was  this  concentration  to  be  effected  ? It  was  this 
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question  that  finally  forced  a decision  on  the  whole  question  of 
liner  requisition,  the  difficulties  of  which  might  otherwise  have  led 
to  the  shelving  of  the  problem.  It  is  maintained  by  some,  well 
qualified  to  judge,  that  the  control  of  imports  would,  in  itself, 
have  secured  the  necessary  rearrangement  of  services  ; ships 
would  have  been  diverted,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  from 
the  routes  on  which  cargo  was  scarce  to  the  ports  where  the 
Government  purchases  and  permitted  private  imports  could  be 
shipped.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  view  of  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping,  or  of  some  eminent  shipowners  who  were  associated 
with  their  work.  In  their  view  the  necessary  flexibility  of  services 
could  only  be  secured  by  empowering  the  Controller  to  divert  any 
ship,  at  any  moment,  from  its  accustomed  trade  to  such  other 
service  as  he  should  think  fit,  and  to  impose  on  vessels  left  in  the 
depleted  trades  such  conditions  as  to  sailings  and  ports  of  call  as 
would  enable  the  cargoes  still  required  to  be  carried  by  the  mini- 
mum number  of  ships.  Without  such  control,  they  considered 
that  the  natural  desire  of  the  liner  companies  to  retain  their 
connexions  and  goodwill  and  to  discharge  their  obligations  to 
shipj)crs  would  have  the  effect  of  retaining  surplus  tonnage  in  the 
distant  trades,  and  would  cause  the  redirection  of  shipping  to  lag 
behind  the  redirection  of  demand.  Further,  there  were  grave 
didicullies  in  arranging  for  the  management  of  diverted  liners, 
except  tlirough  some  authority  having  control  over  the  liner 
organizations  as  a whole. 

So  far,  the  ])roi)lem  could  be  solved  by  taking  up  the  ships  it 
was  desired  to  divert  on  ordinary  full  requisition,  and  entrusting 
them  for  management  to  companies  in  the  Atlantic  trade  ; but 
this  would  not  provide  for  the  pooling  of  services  and  agencies 
so  as  to  enable  the  depleted  trades  to  be  carried  on  with  a minimum 
of  tonnage,  nor  could  it  be  done  without  producing  gross  financial 
inecpiality  as  between  the  companies.  However  much  services 
were  depleted,  the  great  agency  organizations  of  the  lines  must  be 
kept  uj),  to  preserve  their  goodwill  and  business  connexions  as 
well  as  to  handle  the  remaining  ships,  and  the  burden  of  these 
overhead  charges  would  be  extremely  serious  for  companies  whose 
services  were  extensively  cut  down. 

Among  those  who  reasoned  thus  were  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson, 
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a member  of  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  and  Sir  Lionel 
Fletcher,  who  had  joined  the  staff  of  the  JMinistry,  both  of  whom 
had  large  interests  in  the  Australasian  trade.  For  some  time  past 
they  had  been  engaged  in  consideration  of  the  ])roblem,  and  on 
19th  February  1917  they  presented  to  the  Controller  a joint 
memorandum  summarizing  their  conclusions.  Starting  from  the 
postulate  that  the  shipping  situation  rendered  it  necessary  that 
all  liner  tonnage  should  be  made  equally  available  for  any  ein])loy- 
ment,  at  the  Controller’s  discretion,  they  j)roceeded  to  argue  that 
this  could  only  be  accomplished,  without  gross  injustice,  by 
securing  to  all  liners  equality  of  reward,  irrespective  of  the  employ- 
ment in  which  they  were  placed,  and  that,  since  any  arrangement 
for  the  pooling  of  profits  would  be  a complex  and  lengthy  business 
this  conld  only  be  accomplished  by  bringing  them  all  under 
Government  requisition.  The  ships,  however,  would  be  useless 
unless  the  full  service  of  the  liner  organizations  were  also  secured, 
and  for  this  purpose  they  proposed  that  the  vessels  should  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  to  be  run  on  Government  account, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  a Committee  for  each  trade,  on 
which  both  the  Controller  and  the  owners  should  be  represented. 
They  further  suggested  that  the  agency  interests  in  each  trade 
should  be  pooled,  so  as  to  render  it  a matter  of  indifference  to  what 
port  ships  were  sent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  use  of  the  liner  organizations  was  the  pivot 
of  the  whole  scheme,  it  was  essential  to  its  effective  working  that 
the  co-operation  of  the  companies  should  be  willing  and  whole- 
hearted, and  before  submitting  their  memorandum.  Sir  Kenneth 
Anderson  and  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher  had  submitted  it  to  representa- 
tives of  other  liner  interests  and  obtained  their  general  approval 
of  its  terms.  The  Controller  had,  therefore,  little  hesitation  in 
accepting  it  as  the  basis  of  a scheme  which  would  enable  him  to 
fulfil  the  Government’s  desire  for  universal  requisition,  and,  what 
was  far  more  important  at  the  moment,  give  him  the  power  of 
making  the  necessary  diversions  to  the  Atlantic  tracks. 

A Liner  Requisitioning  Section,  under  Sir  Lionel  Fletcher,  was 
accordingly  formed  in  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  attached  to  which 
was  a Liner  Recpiisitioning  Committee,  composed  of  leading 
shipowners.  Each  member  of  the  Committee  eventually  undertook 
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the  supervision  of  a definite  trade  or  group  of  trades,  while 
Sir  Kenneth  Anderson,  as  representative  of  the  Controller  on  the 
Committee,  was  responsible  to  him  for  the  working  of  the  whole 
scheme. 

The  requisite  machinery  naturally  took  some  time  to  elaborate, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  gradually  with  the  requisition  of 
the  lines,  d’he  long-distance  trades,  from  which  it  was  desired  to 
divert  tonnage,  were  the  first  taken,  and  others  were  added  as  the 
organization  exjxanded.  By  the  end  of  April  the  majority  of  the 
main  direct  trades  had  been  brought  under  requisition,  and  by  31st 
M ay  there  were  few  services  of  any  importance,  either  on  the  direct 
or  the  cross-routes,  that  had  not  been  brought  under  the  scheme. 

The  terms  of  the  scheme  itself  were  provisionally  defined  by 
the  Requisitioning  Letter  sent  out,  so  early  as  28th  February,  to 
the  lines  in  the  Australasian  trade.  By  this  letter,  the  lines  were 
informed  that  their  shij)s  were  requisitioned  as  from  the  first 
occasion  of  completing  discharge  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; but 
that,  subject  to  the  Controller’s  power  of  diversion,  they  would  be 
left  in  the  owners’  hands,  in  full  confidence  that  the  owners  would 
run  them  on  (iovernment  account  with  as  much  zeal  and  care  as 
if  their  own  interests  were  still  involved.  They  were  authorized 
to  incur  and  to  debit  the  Government  with  all  such  usual  and 
necessary  expenses  as  a prudent  shipowner  would  normally  incur, 
and  would  themselves  be  credited  with  hire  at  Blue  Book  Rates, 
less  any  items,  charged  as  voyage  expenses,  which  those  rates  were 
usually  held  to  cover. ^ Agency  and  branch  office  charges  were  to 
be  debited  as  expenses  ; but  it  was  hoped  that  a pooling  arrange- 
ment might  be  arrived  at  with  respect  thereto.  Subject  to  these 
adjustments,  the  total  gross  earnings  of  the  vessel,  from  the  date 
of  re(|uisition,  were  to  be  credited  to  the  Government. 

.Vs  regards  the  running  of  the  ships,  the  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  Conferences  were  desired  to  submit  names  from  whom  the 
Controller  might  aj)point  a Committee  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
draw  up  a programme  for  the  outward  employment  of  the  vessels 
in  each  trade.  Such  Committee  was  to  be  res])onsible  for  informing 
the  Controller  of  all  excess  tonnage  available  for  diversion,  and 

' Tiamp.s  charteriHl  by  a lino  for  its  niKular  si^rvices  were  troatod  as  liners  for  all 
purposes  of  the  scheme  ; but  wore  credited  with  hire  at  tramp  (not  liner)  rate. 
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for  such  rearrangements  of  the  sailing  programme  as  the  diversions 
might  necessitate.  The  programme  of  homeward  loadings  was 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Committees  of  Agents  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand. 

In  thus  asking  the  liner  companies  to  create  the  necessary 
machinery  for  controlling  their  own  business,  and  to  run  that 
business  for  Government  account,  without  participating  in  the 
profits,  the  Controller  was  subjecting  them  to  a demand  for  which 
there  was  little  precedent  even  in  the  records  of  the  war  ; but  the 
Australasian  lines  had  already  shown,  in  connexion  with  the 
arrangements  as  to  insulated  space,  a genuine  desire  to  assist  the 
State.  Apart  from  their  unquestionable  public  spirit,  the  proposal 
itself  offered  them  one  very  tangible  advantage,  inasmuch  as  the 
debiting  of  organization  charges  to  voyage  account  relieved  them 
of  the  prospect  of  heavy  overhead  expenses  remaining  as  a burden 
on  their  depleted  services.  They  replied,  therefore,  assuring  the 
Controller  of  their  hearty  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  scheme, 
but  suggested  that,  to  get  rid  of  the  great  difficulty  in  apportioning 
agency  and  organization  charges,  a commission  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  gross  earnings  should  be  paid  to  cover  these  items.  They 
put  forward,  also,  certain  minor  proposals,  such  as  the  payment 
of  extra  marine  insurance,  where  incurred,  on  diverted  vessels  ; 
fixed  victualling  charges  for  passengers,  and  a percentage  allow- 
ance to  cover  all  claims  by  passengers  and  shipowners  for  which 
the  Government  would  otherwise  be  liable  as  voyage  expenses. 

Similar  assurances  were  given  by  the  majority  of  the  Con- 
ferences to  whom  the  Requisitioning  Letter  was  sent ; but  while 
little  objection  was  raised  by  any  of  the  trades  from  which  it  was 
proposed  to  withdra\y  tonnage,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
scheme — in  its  original  form — appealed  much  less  strongly  to  the 
one  trade  on  which  such  directed  tonnage  was  to  be  concentrated. 
Tlie  Liverpool  shipowners  had  always  been  particularly  distrustful 
of  State  control.  It  was  not  that  those  who  guided  their  policy 
were  less  patriotic  than  the  other  leading  shipowners.  Tliey  had, 
indeed,  deserved  well  of  the  country  for  their  strenuous  advocacy, 
sometimes  against  their  own  financial  interests,  of  measures 
directed  to  the  maximization  of  carrying-power  ; but  they  were 
intensely  suspicious  of  State  interference  in  the  actual  running  of 
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the  ships.  This  attitude  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  tenacity 
with  which  they  held  to  tlie  economic  principles  of  the  Manchester 
school,  and  in  part  to  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  trade  in 
which  they  were,  most  of  them,  engaged.  It  w'as  on  this  ground 
that  the  North  Atlantic  Conference  now  raised  certain  objections 
to  the  scheme  proposed  in  the  Requisitioning  I.etter. 

They  began,  indeed,  by  questioning  the  legality  of  the  proposal 
to  ‘ commandeer  the  ])rofit-earning  ])ower  of  their  organizations 
both  here  and  abroad  ’ ; but  they  declared  themselves  j)erfectly 
willing  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Government,  provided  the 
conditions  would  enable  each  line  to  render  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  the  nation.  They  could  not,  however,  acce])t  the 
resj)onsibility  of  managing  the  ships  on  Government  account 
under  conditions  that,  by  impairing  their  carrying-power,  would 
im{)eril  the  successful  j)rosecution  of  the  war,  and  they  considered 
that  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  Requisitioning  Letter  would  have 
this  effect  in  the  North  Atlantic,  however  suitable  it  might  be 
to  other  trades. 

It  was  not  merely  that  the  North  Atlantic  was  the  only  route 
on  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  concentrate  tonnage.  iVlready 
the  number  of  round  voyages  amounted  to  about  2,000  annually, 
as  against  150-200  in  the  Australasian  trade.  Tliis  in  itself 
enormously  increased  the  difficulty  of  centralized  control,  by  any 
('ommittee,  of  the  sailing  and  loading  ])rogrammes.  Further,  the 
North  Atlantic  Trade  was  a ‘ ferry  service  ’,  in  which  the  most 
important  factor  was  a quick  and  regular  turn-round,  and  this 
depended,  above  all,  on  the  work  of  the  offices  and  agencies  in  the 
collection  of  the  cargoes,  as  well  as  on  the  pier,  berth,  and  wharf 
establishments  of  the  lines.  The  right  of  the  Government  to  give 
general  instructions  as  to  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  the 
cargoes  to  be  carried  was  not  disjmted,  but  the  full  utilization  of 
the  existing  facilities,  to  give  the  (piickest  possible  turn-round, 
(!ould  only  be  achieved  by  taking  advantage  of  the  (hiving  power 
of  the  individual  lines,  and  by  investing  those  lines,  individually, 
with  responsibility  and  authority.  In  a highly  organized  ferry 
service,  the  centralizing  of  programmes  and  pooling  of  agencies 
could  only  result  in  hampering  the  working  of  the  lines  and 
leading  to  a disastrous  waste  of  carrying-power. 
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Tliey  proposed,  therefore,  that  the  running  of  the  liners  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  those  lines  which 
already  possessed  an  established  organization  for  both  loading 
and  discharging  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  North  America,  such 
lines  undertaking  to  run  the  vessels  on  Government  account,  as  if 
for  their  own  individual  profit.  With  regard  to  the  ships  diverted 
from  other  trades  to  the  North  Atlantic,  they  suggested  that  the 
owners  of  diverted  vessels  should  have  the  option  of  placing  them 
voluntarily  under  the  management  of  one  of  the  Established  Lines, 
and  that  failing  such  selection,  they  should  be  allotted  for  manage- 
ment by  a committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Controller. 

Radical  as  was  the  departure  contained  in  these  proposals 
from  the  machinery  outlined  in  the  Requisitioning  I.etter,  they 
left  untouched  the  main  principle  of  the  scheme — the  running  of 
the  ships  on  Government  account.  In  his  reply  to  the  letter  in 
which  they  were  put  forward.  Sir  Joseph  Maclay  stated  that  he  had 
always  recognized  that  the  special  characteristics  and  conditions 
of  the  North  x4.tlantic  trade  would  call  for  special  treatment,  and 
with  one  or  two  modifications  directed  to  defining  more  clearly  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  he  accepted  the  proposals  as  a basis 
for  discussion. 

There  was  still,  however,  much  to  be  done  before  the  scheme 
could  be  regarded  as  complete.  In  particular,  the  whole  question 
of  remuneration  for  management  and  agency  services  had  to  be 
settled,  not  only  with  the  North  Atlantic  Conference  but  with  all 
the  lines.  The  North  Atlantic,  in  common  with  the  other  lines, 
first  proposed  a commission  basis,  and  this  had  been  the  Con- 
troller’s original  intention  ; but  owing  to  the  wide  variations  in 
character  between  the  various  trades,  and  the  still  wider  dis- 
crepancy between  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  dealt  with 
as  regards  the  maintenance  of  services,  it  was  impossible  to  fix 
a rate  that  would  be  adequate  in  all  trades  without  being  excessive 
in  some.  Sir  Kenneth  Anderson,  who  was  conducting  the  negotia- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of  Shij)ping,  accordingly  proposed 
that,  instead  of  paying  a commission  on  cargoes  carried,  the 
Government  should  allow  the  lines  to  debit,  as  voyage  expenses,  all 
agency  commissions  properly  incurred,  and  the  actual  cost  of 
maintaining  their  own  organizations,  whether  those  organizations 
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were  fully  emjiloyed  or  no.  In  other  words  the  lines  would  pay 
over  to  the  Government  the  total  gross  earnings  of  the  ship  less 
(1)  Blue  Book  hire,  (2)  actual  out-of-pocket  ex[)enses  not  covered 
by  the  Blue  Book  Rates,  (3)  permanent  overhead  charges. 

d’his  offer  was  readily  accepted  by  all  the  lines.  To  the  trades 
from  which  it  was  ])roposed  to  divert  tonnage,  the  uj)keep  of 
their  organizations  was  the  all-important  question.  I'iven  for 
the  Atlantic  lines  it  had  become  a serious  consideration,  owing  to 
the  increase  in  I'unning  ex])enses,  and  to  their  exclusion  from  the 
‘ one-account  ’ tor  Excess  Profit  Duty.  For  all  the  liner  com- 
panies this  question  of  organization  charges  was  of  more  inqior- 
tance  than  their  pecuniary  interest  in  the  carriage  of  private  cargo, 
and  the  j)rovision  for  recoupment  of  such  charges  outweighed  any 
disadvantages  attaching  to  the  scheme. 

d’lie  details  of  accounting,  more  esj)ecially  the  definition  of 
voyage  exj^enses  and  organization  charges,  were  not  to  be  settled 
off-hand,  and  several  months  ela])sed  before  agreement  on  all 
points  could  be  obtained.  This,  however,  was  not  allowed  to 
inq)cde  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme.  The  North  Atlantic 
Allocation  Committee  was  formed  in  April,  and  by  the  end  of  that 
month  Conference  Committees  and  Loading  Committees  had  been 
formed  for  most  of  the  other  trades,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  the 
R(‘(piisitioning  Letters.  For  these  trades.  Priority  Cargo  pro- 
grammes were  worked  out  monthly  by  Commercial  vServices 
Branch,  and  all  tonnage  in  excess  of  that  recpiired  to  lift  the 
priority  cargo  was  diverted  to  the  North  Atlantic,  where  the  ships 
were  allotted  by  the  Allocation  Committee  for  management  by  the 
Established  Lines,  in  j)roportion  to  their  capacity  for  undertaking 
additional  resj)onsibility.  From  May  1917  onwards  the  Liner 
Re(|uisition  Scheme  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  full  working 
order  so  far  as  the  running  of  the  ships  was  concerned  ; both 
the  Ministry  and  the  owners  being  content  to  leave  the  financial 
details  for  subsequent  adjustment,  in  full  faith  that  an  ecjuitable 
settlement  would  be  reacihed. 

'I’lie  Heads  of  Arrangement  submitted  by  the  North  Atlantic 
Conference  were  accepted  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiations.  The 
financial  (piestions  were  the  same  for  all  lines,  and  all  lines  outside 
the  North  Atlantic  were  interested  in  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
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treatment  of  diverted  vessels.  Indeed,  the  scope  of  these  pro- 
visions was  not  confined  to  tlie  North  Atlantic.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  scheme  was  to  secure  the  utmost  flexibility  of  services,  in 
order  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  the  situation  as  regards 
tonnage  and  supplies ; and  diversions  of  meat-steamers,  for 
example,  from  the  Australasian  to  the  Plate  trade  became  very 
frequent  in  the  final  stages  of  the  war. 

Even  with  a definite  basis  for  discussion,  the  progress  of 
negotiations  with  some  thirty  conferences  was  likely  to  be  slow, 
and  during  June  the  chairmen  of  the  leading  conferences  were 
formed  into  a committee,  under  Lord  Inchcape,  for  the  purpose 
of  centralizing  the  negotiations.  The  chairmen,  however,  were 
not  plenipotentiaries.  x\lthough  the  conference  committees  were 
responsible,  except  in  the  North  Atlantic,  for  the  framing  of 
sailing  programmes  and  for  reporting  superfluous  tonnage  to  the 
Liner  Requisition  Committee,  the  whole  basis  of  the  scheme,  as 
now  accepted,  rested  on  the  individual  responsibility  of  the 
Established  Lines  in  each  trade  for  the  running  of  the  ships.  On 
the  financial  side,  too,  it  was  essential,  in  order  to  avoid  disputes 
over  the  accounts  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  would  ultimately 
have  to  be  settled  with  the  Treasury,  not  with  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping,  that  there  should  be  a definite  agreement  between  the 
Government  and  the  individual  lines,  and  this  agreement  would 
not  become  effective  until  the  companies  themselves  had  signed 
the  Heads  of  Arrangement. 

Apart  from  financial  questions,  the  chief  problem  related  to 
the  treatment  of  diverted  vessels.  By  confining  the  Established 
Lines  to  those  actually  operating  ships  in  each  trade,  full  security 
was  given  to  such  lines  against  the  setting  up  of  new  competitors 
under  cover  of  war  emergency  ; but  the  task  of  defining  the 
relations  between  the  Established  and  Consigning  Lines,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  preserve  the  goodwill  and  trade  secrets  of  each, 
was  one  of  some  delicacy.  Eventually,  it  was  arranged  that  the 
management  of  self-consigned  vessels — those  voluntarily  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a particular  Established  lane — should  be  left,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  their  owners,  who  might  employ  their  own 
loading  organization  in  the  United  Kingdom ; but  that  the 
engagement  of  all  cargo  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  loading 
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of  all  cargo  abroad,  should  be  carried  out  solely  by  the  Established 
Line,  the  responsible  jiarty  under  the  agreement.  Further,  the 
Consigning  Line  was  to  be  allowed  to  present  its  own  voyage 
accounts  for  self-consigned  vessels,  and  was  to  be  furnished  by  the 
histablished  Line  with  the  necessary  material  for  that  purpose, 
'riie  accounts  for  all  other  vessels  were  to  be  presented  by  the 
Established  Line.  Neither  line  was  to  be  recjuired  to  disclose  to 
the  other  any  information  prejudicial  to  the  maintenance  of  its 
own  business  and  goodwill,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  necessity  of 
disclosing  to  the  Government  all  such  information  as  they  were 
entitled  to  receive  under  the  agreement. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  chief  difficulty  was  presented  by 
the  definition  and  treatment  of  organization  charges.  This  was 
eventually  settled  on  the  basis  of  the  Government  paying  all 
out-of-pocket  costs  properly  incurred  under  this  head,  together 
with  an  allowance  representing  a fair  equivalent  of  rent  for 
])remises  the  ]>roperty  of  the  line. 

Three  other  stumbling-blocks  were  mail  subsidies,  off-pay,  and 
war  risks.  For  a time,  the  shipowners  strove  hard  to  have  mail 
money  and  sul)sidies  excluded  from  the  contract,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  merely  earned  on  the  voyage,  but  represented, 
in  many  instances,  recoupment  of  heavy  capital  ex})enditure. 
Tlie  M inistry,  however,  insisted  on  their  inclusion  in  the  accounts, 
all  lump-sum  subsidies  being  a{)portioned  in  respect  of  each 
voyage. 

As  regards  ‘ off-[)ay  ’ the  companies  re{)resented  that,  inasmuch 
as  their  whole  fleets  were  being  taken  over  as  a going  concern,  it 
was  reasonable  that  hire  should  continue  during  any  period  of 
temporary  disablement ; but  the  Government  would  only  agree 
to  pay  hire  during  a period  of  disablement  caused  by  marine  risks, 
when  such  disablement  arose  through  circumstances  attributable 
fo  a state  of  war,  or  when  the  time  occu])ied  by  repairs  was 
substantially  j)iolonged  through  war  conditions. 

'I’lie  (juestion  of  war  risks  took  longer  to  solve  than  any  other. 
It  was  a part  of  the  arrangement  that  the  State  should  assume 
war  risks  on  the  liners  as  on  other  recpiisitioned  vessels,  but  the 
Government  desired  to  keep  the  machinery  of  the  War  Risks 
Associations  in  being,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  and  general 
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purposes  of  administration.  It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  the 
lines  should  continue  to  insure  their  vessels,  but  that,  as  from 
20th  August  1917,  the  whole  of  the  premiums  received  in  respect 
of  vessels  entered  in  the  associations,  whether  running  under 
liner  requisition  or  no,  should  be  paid  over  to  the  State,  by  whom 
the  whole  liability  was  accepted.^  This  arrangement  included  the 
Excess  Values  Associations.  The  lines  were  unwilling  to  accept 
the  payment  of  ‘ascertained  values’,  as  on  fully  requisitioned 
ships,  as  an  equivalent  of  the  definite  values  for  which  they  had 
hitherto  insured,  and  the  final  agreement  was  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  insure  up  to  a total  value  to  be  approved  by  the 
Shipping  Controller  ; but  that,  as  the  final  decision  as  to  insurable 
values  rested  in  his  hands,  they  should  be  permitted,  in  the  event 
of  loss,  to  claim  either  the  actual  insured  value  or  the  ascertained 
value  at  the  date  of  loss.  For  the  period  from  the  date  of  requisi- 
tion to  20th  August,  the  owners  were  to  debit  the  Government  with 
all  premiums  actually  paid  (including  an  apportionment  of  time 
premiums)  in  respect  of  voyages  on  Government  account.  For 
this  period  also,  they  were  to  debit  the  appropriate  proportion  of 
any  calls  made  by  the  associations  in  respect  of  their  liabilities 
under  the  schemes. 

These  details  having  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  a meeting 
of  the  drafting  committee  of  chairmen  was  held  on  22nd  August, 
at  which  the  Heads  of  Arrangement  were  approved,  and  in 
September  the  Controller  himself  formally  approved  the  arrange- 
ment, subject  to  agreement  of  values  for  war  risks,  and  settlement 
of  the  form  of  auditor’s  certificate  to  accompany  the  voyage 
accounts.  This  certificate  was  settled  during  the  next  few  weeks, 
and  on  15th  October  a full  meeting  of  the  conference  chairmen 
agreed,  with  one  dissentient,  to  recommend  signature  by  the  lines 
they  represented. 

The  one  dissentient  was  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt,  whose  company, 
the  China  iMutual  Steam  Navigation  Company,  had  instituted 
proceedings  against  the  Controller  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
whole  validity  of  the  liner  Requisition  Scheme.  On  15th  Novem- 
ber, the  action  of  China  Mutual  v.  Maclay  came  on  before 

1 Compensation  for  the  loss  of  fully  requisitioned  vessels  continued  to  be  paid  by 
the  State  direct.  The  only  ve.ssels,  other  than  those  on  liner  requisition,  affected  by 
the  new  arrangements  were  the  comparatively  few  ‘ free  ’ ships. 
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Mr.  Justice  Bailhaclie,  and  the  judgement  pronounced  in  that 
case  shattered  at  one  blow  the  whole  legal  basis  of  the  elaborate 
structure  that  had  been  so  carefully  raised. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  whole  scheme  rested,  legally, 
on  the  Requisitioning  Letter  originally  sent  out  to  the  companies. 
The  Heads  of  Arrangement,  which  had  not  yet  been  signed, 
related  only  to  the  details  of  its  a])})lication.  The  ])laintiff’s  case 
rested  on  the  contention  that  the  Requisitioning  Letter  purported 
to  recpiisition  not  only  the  ships  but  the  services  of  the  owners  and 
their  staff,  and  that  this  went  beyond  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Controller.  Counsel  for  the  Crown  made  little  or  no  attem])t  to 
argue  that  he  possessed  the  power  of  requisitioning  services  ; but 
contended  that  such  part  of  the  Requisitioning  lietter  as  related 
to  the  running  of  the  ships  amounted  merely  to  the  expression  of 
a hope  that  the  owners  would  accept  the  scheme  proposed,  and  was 
separable  from  the  requisitioning  clauses. 

On  every  point  the  judge  decided  for  the  plaintiffs.  He  held 
that  the  C7)ntroller  had  no  power  to  requisition  the  owners’ 
services  ; that  the  Requisitioning  Letter  did,  in  fact,  pur})ort  to 
do  so  ; that  the  clauses  requisitioning  the  ships  must  be  construed 
in  the  light  of  the  document  as  a whole  ; that  the  letter  was 
consetpiently  ultra  vires  and  all  proceedings  under  it  null  and  void.^ 

'I'o  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  this  was  a staggering  blow.  The 
whole  scheme  under  which  the  liners  had  been  running  since  May, 
and  on  whi(;h  the  Atlantic  concentration — the  pivot  of  the  whole 
supply  system  of  the  country — ^mainly  depended,  had  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  without  legal  or  constitutional  warrant.  Nothing 
but  special  retroactive  legislation  could  rectify  the  jmsition,  and 
legislation  giving  the  power  to  requisition  services  was  not  likely 
to  go  through  without  strong  oj)j)Osition. 

'I’he  shipowners,  however,  had  no  intention  of  pressing  their 
advantage  ; they  desired  only  recognition  of  the  fact  that  their 
co-operation  was  voluntary  and  not  enforced.  In  bringing  the 
action,  the  China  Mutual  Com])any  had  j)eiformed  an  imj)ortant 
public  service,  for  while  there  was  no  desire  to  scrutinize  too 
closely  measures  taken  for  the  public  safety,  the  tendency  to 
over-ride  constitutional  ])rinci]des  by  departmental  decree  had 
1918,  1 K.B.  .‘13,  34  Times  Law  Reports^  81. 
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become  a serious  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  This  was 
their  whole  object.  i\Ir.  Holt  himself  had  co-operated  zealously 
in  working  out  the  Heads  of  Arrangement,  and  having  obtained 
their  verdict,  the  plaintiffs  at  once  intimated  their  intention  of 
waiving  their  rights  under  the  judgement.^  The  other  liner 
comj)anies,  without  exception,  followed  their  example.  It  was 
essential,  however,  that  their  assent  should  be  formally  signified, 
and  on  17th  November  the  IMinistry  of  Shipping  sent  to  each  line 
a letter  requisitioning  their  ships  on  Blue  Book  terms,  ‘ subject 
to  any  agreed  modifications  ’,  and  requesting  a formal  assurance 
that  the  lines  would  co-operate  in  the  management  of  the  vessels 
on  the  terms  already  discussed.  This  assurance  was  willingly 
given,  and  as  soon  as  the  values  of  the  ships  for  war  risks  ])urposes 
could  be  proved,  the  Heads  of  Arrangement  were  signed  by  the 
lines. 

So  ended  these  prolonged  negotiations,  the  conduct  of  which 
reflected  credit  on  the  fairness  and  moderation  displayed  alike  by 
the  owners  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ministry.  Their  result 
was  of  the  highest  importance.  It  secured  that,  not  merely  from 
the  date  of  signature,  but  from  the  original  date  of  requisition,  the 
scheme  of  concentration  on  the  shorter  I'outes  should  have  behind 
it  the  whole  driving  power  of  the  lines,  without  which  the  ships 
would  have  been  practically  useless  to  the  State.  For  the  owners 
it  entailed  heavy  responsibilities.  The  work  of  the  Conference  and 
Loading  Committees  was  arduous  and  anxious  ; the  rearrangement 
of  services  consequent  on  diversions  to  the  Atlantic  involved 
ridins:  roush-shod  over  established  customs  and  business  con- 
nexions,  and  leaving  large  sections  of  the  Eastern  and  other 
distant  trades  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  competitors  ; the  handling 
of  the  diverted  ships  increased  enormously  the  burden  on  the 
managements  of  the  Atlantic  lines.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
identity  of  the  lines  was  preserved,  and  the  arrangements  for 
upkeep  of  their  organizations  was  not  only  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  recovery  of  trade  after  the  war,  but  represented,  especially 
to  lines  in  the  depleted  trades,  an  immediate  relief  that  outweighed 
all  other  considerations. 

1 See  letters  from  Lord  Inchcape  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Holt  in  The  Times,  18  and  20 
November  1917. 
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STATE  SHIPBUILDING  AND  THE  STANDARD  SHIP 

The  decision  to  build,  buy,  and  run  ships  on  Government 
account  represented,  as  we  have  seen,  a much  more  radical 
departure  from  precedent  than  the  extension  of  requisitioning. 
There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  strong  practical  arguments  for 
entrusting  the  Controller  with  the  full  responsibility  for  mercantile 
construction,  whether  or  no  this  necessarily  im})lied  State  owner- 
shij)  and  ojjeration  of  the  vessels.  Some  new  method  of  dealing 
with  the  shi{)building  problem  was  unquestionably  required. 
Although  the  outj)ut  of  completed  tonnage  for  the  last  quarter  of 
1916  showed  a considerable  improvement,  the  total  for  that  year 
was  about  10(),0()()  tons  below  the  1915  level,  and  amounted  to 
little  more  than  one-third  of  the  losses  due  to  enemy  action  and 
marine  perils.  One  main  cause  of  the  reduction  was  an  increase 
in  Admiralty  demands,  but  the  combined  naval  and  mercantile 
output  was  far  below  the  level  of  1913,  and  in  view  of  the  rapid 
acceleration  in  the  rate  of  loss,  the  1913  figures  themselves  could 
no  longer  be  i-egarded  as  an  adecpiate  standard. 

Shortage  of  labour  and  shortage  of  steel  were  still  the  main 
obstacles  to  increased  out])ut.  The  attemj)t  to  get  back  skilled 
shipwrights  aiul  marine  engineers  from  the  Army  had  not  been 
very  successful,  and  the  siq)j)ly  of  steel  presented  even  greater 
ditliculties  than  the  supjdy  of  labour.  The  Admiralty,  the  War 
Odice,  and  above  all  the  IMinistry  of  Munitions,  were  all  fiercely 
com[)eting  for  material,  and  merchant  shij)building  received,  in 
practice,  only  what  was  left  over  after  other  claims  had  been 
satisfied. 

It  was  the  hope  of  regulating  effectively  the  competition  for 
labour  and  material,  and  of  securing  for  mercantile  shipbuilding 
a reasonable  priority,  that  formed  the  strongest  argument  for 
control.  The  shipowners  subsequently  contended  that,  had  they 
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enjoyed  during  1917  and  1918  the  same  facilities  for  obtaining 
execution  of  their  orders  as  were  enjoyed  by  the  authorities,  they 
would  have  secured  better  results  than  were  achieved  under  the 
State  programme;  but  this  contention,  whether  well  founded  or  no, 
begs  the  main  cpiestion.  The  competing  departmental  demands 
were  so  powerful,  and  mercantile  construction  had  so  long  been 
regarded  as  of  secondary  importance,  that  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  allocation  necessary  for  increased  output  would  ever 
have  been  obtained  except  by  a strong  department  definitely 
responsible  for  building  merchant  ships. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  only  consideration  that  weighed 
with  the  Government.  A strict  control  of  designs  was  regarded 
as  desirable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  due  subordination  of  com- 
mercial considerations  to  war  requirements.  This  had  already 
been  secured  to  some  extent  by  the  system  of  ‘ Munition  Certifi- 
cates ’ ; but  the  control  now  proposed  was  of  a more  positive 
character.  The  pressing  necessity  of  the  moment  was  the  largest 
possible  output,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  of  handy  cargo- 
boats  with  large  dead- weight  capacity.  Throughout  1916  the 
introduction  of  a *■  Standard  ’ ship  had  been  widely  advocated  in 
the  Press  as  a means  of  accelerating  construction.  The  standard 
shij)  had,  indeed,  come  to  be  regarded  by  many  people  who  knew 
little  of  the  real  obstacles  to  increased  output  as  a panacea  for 
all  shipbuilding  difficulties.  There  was,  nevertheless,  a strong 
case  for  further  standardization  both  of  hulls  and  engines,  and  it 
was  now  decided  that  the  new  ships  to  be  laid  down  on  State 
account  should  be  of  standard  type. 

Standardization  of  engines  was  actually  a more  urgent  matter 
than  standardization  of  hulls.  The  marine  engineering  shops  had 
been  hit  even  harder  than  the  shipyards  by  the  withdrawal  of 
skilled  labour,  and  it  was  often  not  until  many  weeks  after  the 
launch  of  a ship  that  her  engines  could  be  delivered.  It  was, 
therefore,  a matter  of  great  importance  to  render  engines  for  ships 
of  the  same  class,  so  far  as  possible,  interchangeable,  in  order  that 
the  first  coni})leted  set  might  be  fitted  to  the  first  completed  hull. 

Similar  arguments  applied  to  the  standardization  of  hulls. 
Interchangeability  of  parts  would  enable  material  to  be  delivered 
to  the  builders  in  the  priority  of  their  respective  immediate  needs. 
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liy  adopting  the  simj)lest  effective  tyj)C  of  cargo  carrier,  and 
eliminating  every  detail  that  was  not  strictly  essential,  it  would 
he  ])OSsible  to  reduce  the  number  of  scantlings,  and  thus  to  use  the 
limited  })late-rolling  facilities  available  to  better  advantage,  by 
enabling  larger  ])arcels  of  material  to  be  rolled  to  one  ])attern, 
entailing  the  fewest  ])ossible  changes  of  roll  at  the  mills.  Finally, 
it  was  hoj)ed  that  much  time  would  be  saved  by  centralized 
})rej)aration  of  designs  and  specifications. 

h’or  tliese  reasons,  the  Shipping  Controller  decided  at  the  end  of 
December  191b  to  proceed  at  once  with  an  extensive  programme 
of  standard  ships  on  Government  account,  and  all  new  contracts 
for  private  owners  were  accordingly  prohibited.  With  regard  to 
vessels  already  under  construction,  amounting  to  some  1,800,000 
tons  gross,  it  was  decided  to  hurry  on  the  completion  of  all  tankers 
and  meat  ships,  since  the  loss  of  these  highly  specialized  vessels 
could  only  be  made  good  by  new  construction,  and  to  complete 
also  all  handy  cargo  boats  that  could  be  brought  into  service  within 
six  or  eight  months.  Work  on  all  other  vessels  was  to  be  suspended. 

d'he  ships  of  which  completion  was  })ermitted  were  to  be  for 
account  of  their  original  owners,  and  the  practice  of  allowing 
‘ free  ’ voyages  Avas  at  first  continued.  In  order,  however,  to 
comply  with  the  spirit  of  the  new  j)olicy  of  universal  requisition, 
the  owner  was  obliged  to  refund  to  the  Exchequer  any  surj)lus 
profit  over  and  above  the  amount  allowed  as  ‘ acceleration  costs  ’ ; 
and  later,  in  October  1917,  a lump-sum  payment  in  refund  of  such 
costs  was  substituted  tor  the  j)rivileged  voyages,  the  vessels  being 
requisitioned  on  delivery  by  the  builders. 

As  fast  as  shi])s  were  cleared  off  the  stocks,  they  were  to  be 
rej)laced  by  standard  vessels.  Of  these,  five  types  were  originally 
approved,  and  known  as  ‘ A ’,  ‘ R ’,  ‘ C ‘ I)  ’,  and  ‘ E ’.  Type 
‘ A ’ was  a single-decked  freighter  with  a gross  tonnage  of  5,()d0 
and  a dead-weight  capacity  of  8175  tons.  ‘ It  ’ was  of  identical 
dimensions  and  design,  except  that  a second  deck  was  provided 
at  a cost  of  100  tons  carrying  capacity.  'C’  and  “D’  were 
smaller  ships  of  3,000  and  2,300  tons  gross  respectively.  ‘ E ’,  a 
two-decked  vessel  midway  in  size  between  ‘ A ’ and  ‘ C ’,  proved 
unsatisfactory,  and  was  speedily  dro])ped.  All  five  vessels  were 
single  screw  steamers  with  horse-power  sufficient  to  give  them 
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a sea  speed  of  114  knotsd  and  for  the  five  classes  only  two  sets  of 
engines  were  required ; one  being  fitted  to  “A’,  ‘ B and  ‘ E ’ ; 
the  other  to  the  two  smaller  types.  In  all  the  designs  the  utmost 
simplicity  of  construction  was  aimed  at,  and  was  so  far  achieved 
that  the  number  of  steel  sections  in  a standard  ship  was  reduced 
to  eight  or  ten,  as  compared  with  thirty  or  forty  in  many  ordinary 
vessels  of  similar  size. 

The  Controller’s  programme  was  not  launched  without  an 
abundance  of  press  and  departmental  controversy.  He  had  to 
endure  a cross-fire  from  opponents  of  standardization  and  from 
those  of  its  advocates  who  had  their  own  ideas  as  to  the  designs 
that  should  be  chosen.  One  party  wanted  ‘ mammoth  ’ ships  in 
order  to  concentrate  protection  ; another  desired  a large  number 
of  small  vessels  in  order  to  spread  the  risks.  Believers  in  the 
‘ unsinkable  ’ ship  urged  a subdivision  that  would  have  greatly 
reduced  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  vessels.  Writers  in  the 
shipping  press  denounced  the  accommodation  provided  for  the 
crews  as  a concession  to  faddists  and  as  setting  an  impossible 
standard. 

Much  of  this  criticism  came  from  men  who  had  little  practical 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  commerce.  Much  of  it  was 
inspired  by  a general  distrust  and  dislike  of  State  control.  The 
whole  problem  of  shipping  had  now  become  a battleground  for  the 
advocates  of  collectivism  and  individualism,  and  both  sides  were 
apt  to  overlook  the  requirements  of  the  immediate  situation  in 
their  zeal  for  their  respective  dogmas.  Some  critics  of  the 
standard  programme  certainly  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
Controller  was  himself  a shipowner  of  experience,  and  could 
command  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest  shipbuilders  and 
designers  in  the  country. 

Even  before  the  initiation  of  State  shipbuilding,  the  North- 
East  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  question  of  standard  specifications  for 
cargo  ship  engines,  and  during  the  summer  of  1917  the  British 

^ As  originally  designed,  types  ‘ A ’ and  ‘ B ’ had  a dead-weight  capacity  of  8,500  tons 
and  a speed  of  only  10  knots';  hut  before  any  of  them  had  been  even  begun,  the  speed 
was  raised,  first  to'  lOj,  then  to  11,  and  finally  to  11|  knots,  in  response  to  Admiralty 
representations.  This’ was  achieved  by  reducing  the  block  coeflicient  from  -78  to  -76, 
with  a consequent  reduction  to  the  dead-weight  tonnage  .shown  in  the  text,  and  by 
substituting  forced  for  natural  draught  and  a bronze  for  a steel  propeller. 
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^larine  Engineering  Design  and  Construction  Committee  was 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
the  various  marine  engineering  associations,  and  the  great  classi- 
fication societies,  for  the  purpose  of  evolving  standards  more 
suitable  for  permanent  adoption  than  those  of  the  emergency 
programme.  Permanent  standardization  of  hulls  j)resented 
greater  difficulties,  owing  to  the  varying  requirements  of  the 
different  trades  ; but  the  Committee  on  Shipping  and  Ship- 
building after  the  War  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  process 
could,  even  in  time  of  peace,  be  carried  somewhat  farther  than 
before  the  war.^ 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  much  of  the  criticism  directed 
against  the  standard  designs  was  unjust.  Inevitably,  those 
designs  represented  a compromise.  They  had  to  comply  as  far  as 
possible  with  the  requirements  of  defence,  of  commerce,  and  of 
ra])idity  in  construction.  Tried  by  this  combined  test,  the 
standard  ships  come  well  out  of  the  ordeal.  They  could  be  built, 
in  favourable  circumstances,  in  six  or  seven  months  ; they  met 
the  main  Admiralty  recpnrenients  in  respect  of  speed,  subdivision, 
and  equij)ment,  and  they  were  commercially  successful.  Their 
extreme  sinqdification  of  design  and  the  small  number  of  types 
inevitably  })revented  that  differentiation  which  is  normally 
sought  by  an  owner  ordering  a ship  with  a view  to  employment 
in  a particular  ti’ade,  and  conqrlete  standardization  has  failed 
to  establish  itself  as  a jrermanent  principle  in  shipbuilding,  the 
reduction  in  initial  cost  being  outweighed  by  the  superior  efficiency 
and  economy  arising  from  specialization.  For  gener-al  purposes, 
however-,  the  standar-d  steamer  jrroved  a good,  serviceable  cargo- 
boat,  seaworthy,  moder-ately  fast,  handy  to  work,  and  reasonably 
e(;onornical.  On  the  testimony  of  owner-s  who  managed  them 
(htring  the  war-,  or  subsequently  acqrtir-ed  them,  the  standard 
ships  re[)resented  a ver-y  fair  compromise  between  commercial 
recpiirernents  and  the  exigencies  of  an  emer-geivcy  pi’ogramme. 
'I'liey  have  not  been  withoirt  inlluence  on  subserpient  constr-uction, 
both  in  showing  the  possibilities  of  gr-eater  simjrlification  of  design, 
withoirt  loss  of  efficiency,  and  in  pr-oving  that  a higher  standard  of 

'■  The  Times  Engineer iruj  Supplement,  20  January  1917  ; Engineer,  7 September 
1917  ; Ccl.  9192,  p.  3:i. 
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crew  accommodation  was  compatible  with  large  carrying  capacity 
and  reasonable  cost. 

Even  at  the  time,  there  were  many  shijmwners  who  recognized 
both  the  advantages  of  standardization  as  a war  measure,  and  the 
merit  of  the  actual  designs  ; but  this  attitude  did  not  necessarily 
imply  full  approval  of  the  Government  programme.  There  were 
already  many  yards  turning  out  ‘ repeat  ’ ships — both  cargo 
liners  and  tramps — of  a type  eminently  suitable  for  war  purposes, 
and  it  was  argued  that  better  results  would  be  obtained  by 
allowing  some,  at  least,  of  these  yards  to  continue  work  on  their 
accustomed  lines,  than  by  enforcing  a rigid  scheme  of  universal 
standardization.  Such  ‘ repeat  ’ ships  would  unquestionably  be 
better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  certain  trades  ; and  against  the 
additional  simplification  of  design  and  interchangeability  of  parts 
in  the  standard  ships,  could  be  set  the  incalculable  advantages  of 
allowing  the  builders  to  work  on  plans  and  specifications  which 
were  already  in  existence  and  with  which  their  employees  were 
thoroughly  familiar.  It  was  urged  also  that  the  standard  pro- 
gramme should  not  be  pushed  at  the  expense  of  ships  already 
under  construction,  with  the  exception  of  those,  such  as  the 
larger  j)assenger  liners,  which  were  manifestly  unsuited  to 
immediate  requirements.^ 

In  arguing  for  ‘ repeat  ’ ships  and  for  completion  of  ships 
under  construction,  the  shipowners  were,  no  doubt,  influenced  by 
their  own  interest  in  delivery  of  the  vessels  ; but  they  had  strong 
reasons  for  claiming  that  their  proposals  were  also  in  the  interest 
of  the  nation  as  a whole.  In  view  of  the  average  time  actually 
taken  to  construct  the  standard  shij)s,  and  the  number  of  types 
eventually  found  to  be  necessary,  it  is  probable  that  there  would 
have  been  no  loss  of  time,  and  possibly  a gain,  in  allowing  some 
yards  to  work  on  their  own  approved  specifications.  This  argu- 
ment receives  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  the  first  result 
of  the  standard  programme  was  admittedly  to  delay  the  output 
of  new  tonnage,  owing  to  the  necessary  changes  in  organization 
and  equipment.2  With  regard  to  ships  on  the  stocks,  it  is  worth 

’ Seo  c.  g.  Chamber  of  Shipping,  Repent  of  Annual  Meeting,  March  1917,  pp.  25-7,  51-3 ; 
Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners'  Association,  Report  for  1917,  pp.  19-21  ; for  1918,  p.  17. 

^ Sir  EiLstace  d’Eyncourt,  Chief  Constructor  to  the  Admiralty, 'at  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects,  Daily  Telegraph,  21  March  1918. 
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noting  tliat  the  large  output  attained  in  some  of  the  early  months 
of  1918  was  due  to  the  decision  to  complete,  for  American  trooping, 
a number  of  large  vessels  laid  down  before  and  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  but  on  which  work  had  long  been  sus})ended. 
It  is  true  that  these  ships  were  not  of  the  types  regarded  as  most 
desirable  in  1917  ; but  for  war  purposes  any  ship  that  could  be 
completed  in  a few  months  had  a greater  value  than  the  most 
desirable  vessel  which  might  only  take  the  water  after  the  last 
shot  was  fired. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  his  programme,  the 
Controller  was  not  long  left  in  charge  of  its  execution.  The  tonnage 
])osition  was  still  steadily  deteriorating.  Heavy  as  were  the  losses 
suffered  during  the  last  three  months  of  1916,  they  were  far  sur- 
])assed  by  the  frightful  havoc  which  succeeded  the  outbreak  of  the 
‘ unrestricted  ’ submarine  campaign  in  the  following  year.  The 
climax  was  reached  in  April,  when  the  war  losses  of  British 
shij)ping  amounted  to  545,000  tons  gross,  bringing  up  the  total, 
siii(;e  1st  I'ebruary,  the  opening  day  of  unrestricted  warfare,  to 
over  1,200,000  tons.  This  loss,  sustained  in  three  months,  was 
actually  e(jual  to  the  Controller’s  estimate  of  the  largest  output 
for  which  he  could  venture  to  hope  in  the  whole  year,  and  since 
the  Admiralty  held  out  little  hope  of  a substantial  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  loss,  tlie  outlook  appeared  to  be  almost  desperate, 
uidess  a great  acceleration  of  construction  could  be  achieved. 
Much,  indeed,  was  hoped  from  the  j)rogramme  of  State  purchase 
abroad,  but  it  was  ol)vious  that  every  ton  that  could  be  turned 
out  at  home  would  be  urgently  needed,  and  in  the  hope  of  solving 
once  for  all  the  problem  presented  by  conflicting  claims  to  labour 
and  material,  the  Government  decided,  in  I\Iay,  to  transfer  the 
control  of  merchant  shij)building  to  the  Admiralty.  The  old  j)ost 
of  Navy  Controller  was  revived,  and  Sir  Eric  (ieddes  was  appointed 
to  it,i  with  full  authority  over  both  naval  and  mercantile  con- 
struction, except  that  the  Shipping  Controller  was  to  remain 
res[)onsiblo  for  a[)proving  standard  designs  and  the  ratio  in  which 
orders  were  distributed  among  them.  It  was  thus  hoped  ' to 
provide  the  Admiralty  with  an  organization  comparable  to  that 
which  has  provided  the  Army  with  munitions  ...  to  develop  and 

' Ho  was  succoedod  in  July  by  Sir  Alan  Anderson. 
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use  to  the  best  advantage  the  whole  shipbuilding  resources  of  the 
country 

A great  organization,  at  any  rate,  was  built  up.  Sir  Joseph 
Maclay  had  been  satisfied  with  a modest  administrative  staff  of 
about  thirty,  relying  for  the  technical  supervision  of  the  pro- 
gramme on  the  assistance  freely  rendered  not  only  by  the  IMarine 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  but  by  the  great  classification 
societies.  The  new  policy  involved  a much  more  direct  and 
centralized  control.  Major-General  C.  S.  Collard,  R.E.,  was 
appointed  as  Deputy  Controller  of  Auxiliary  Shipbuilding  (includ- 
ing mercantile  construction),  and  his  staff,  organized  in  thirteen 
Directorates,  swelled  ultimately  to  about  600.  His  programme,  as 
eventually  worked  out,  was  for  1,566,000  tons  in  1917,  2,300,000 
tons  in  1918,  and  an  ultimate  output  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  tons 
a year.  Some  rather  incautious  references  in  official  speeches  led 
to  a general  belief  in  the  country  that  a 3,000,000-ton  output 
was  actually  in  sight. 

Unfortunately  a great  part  of  this  programme  never  got 
beyond  the  paper  stage.  The  truth  was  that  the  problem  was  not 
one  of  organization,  but  of  men  and  material.  Had  labour  and 
steel  been  available  in  1915  or  1916,  when  the  shipping  boom  was 
at  its  height  and  owners  were  clamouring  for  tonnage,  the  crisis 
of  1917  would  have  been  much  less  acute.  Had  sufficient  men 
and  steel  been  available  in  1917,  that  crisis  could  have  been  faced 
with  much  less  anxiety.  But  it  was  now  too  late  for  any  rapid 
readjustment  of  the  allocation  of  resources.  Thousands  of  skilled 
workers  were  in  the  Army  and  could  not  be  got  out  without  great 
difficulty.  The  War  Office,  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  the 
Allies  had  claims  on  the  output  of  steel  that  they  could  not,  or 
would  not,  reduce. 

In  January  1917,  immediately  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Shipping  Controller,  the  Government  took  steps  to  prevent  further 
depletion  of  the  labour  supply,  by  exempting  from  military 
service  all  men  employed  in  shipbuilding  yards  and  marine 
engineering  works  prior  to  29th  March  of  that  year.  Later,  this 
exemption  was  extended  to  all  men  so  employed  on  or  before 
15th  July  ; but  this  only  prevented  a further  depletion  of  the 
skilled  labour  available  ; it  did  nothing  to  increase  it.  All  efforts 
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made  to  procure  the  release  of  men  from  the  Army  proved  un- 
successful. There  were  real  difficulties  in  tracing  and  bringing 
home  even  the  small  number  whose  release  had  been  decided  on 
in  1916,  and  these  difficulties  were  not  diminished  by  the  attitude 
of  the  military  authorities,  always  anxious  as  to  their  own  position 
with  regard  to  man-])ower. 

There  were  three  ways  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  increase  the 
effective  capacity  of  the  labour  available ; by  dilution  with 
unskilled  workers,  by  the  inti’oduction  of  mechanical  devices  such 
as  jineumatic  riveting,  and  by  the  adoption  of  payment  by  results. 
Negotiations  with  the  Unions  for  payment  by  results,  with  local 
option  as  to  the  adojition  of  the  piece-work  or  the  premium  bonus 
system,  began  early  in  1917,  but  progress  was  exceedingly  slow. 
The  opjiosition  of  the  great  bulk  of  organized  labour  both  to 
dilution  and  to  jiayment  by  results  was  deep-rooted,  and  as  some 
enijiloyers  admitted,  had  its  justification  in  much  experience  of 
rate-cutting.  ^Moreover,  the  Unions  were  able  to  argue,  very 
forcibly,  that  so  long  as  the  supply  of  steel  for  shi])building  re- 
mained inade([uate,  adoption  of  the  proposals  was  likely  to  lead 
to  periods  of  acute  unemployment,  without  increasing  the  total 
annual  outj)ut. 

By  the  autumn  of  1917,  owing  in  part  to  the  completion  of 
certain  commitments  to  the  xMlies,  in  part  to  a larger  steel  outj)ut, 
the  position  as  regards  steel  became  much  easier  ; but  this  only 
brought  the  labour  difliculties  to  a head.  The  Unions  now  declared 
that  they  would  maintain  their  opposition  until  all  skilled  workers 
in  the  forces  at  home  or  overseas  had  been  returned  to  their 
former  employment.  In  November  the  Navy  Controller  was 
pressing  the  Government  for  the  release  of  20, 000  skilled  workers, 
and  in  .January  1918  the  necessary  instructions  were  actually 
given  ; but  the  German  spring  offensive  rendered  it  imj)ossible 
for  them  to  be  carried  out,  and  in  the  meantime  the  labour  sifua- 
tioii  had  taken  a turn  for  the  worse.  All  through  the  year  labour 
unrest,  arising  from  high  prices,  war-weariness,  and  a widespread 
dissatisfaction  with  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Munitions 
Acts  and  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  had  been 
growing  in  volume  and  intensity,  and  it  would  have  been  contrary 
to  all  [)recedent  if  this  unrest  had  left  the  shipyards  unaffected. 
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Disputes  arising  out  of  the  per  cent,  bonus  to  time-workers 
were  immediately  responsible  for  a three-weeks’  strike  of  piece- 
workers in  January  1918 ; but  the  strike  probably  cost  the 
country  much  less  in  tonnage  than  the  slackness  and  friction 
constantly  arising  from  simmering  discontent. 

The  labour  situation  in  the  shipyards  was  too  closely  connected 
with  the  general  question  of  industrial  unrest,  and  more  particu- 
larly with  the  working  of  the  iMunitions  Acts,  to  be  analysed  here 
in  any  detail.  Both  the  LTnions  and  the  employers,  however, 
contended  that  much  of  the  trouble  arose  from  overlap{)ing 
between  the  authorities — the  Shipyard  Labour  Department  at 
the  Admiralty,  the  Labour  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  3Iuni- 
tions,  the  ^Ministry  of  National  Service,  the  War  Cabinet  Labour 
Department,  and  the  jMinistry  of  Labour.  The  Shipbuilding 
Employers’  Federation  and  the  Shipyard  Trade  Unions  accordingly 
proposed,  in  November  1917,  that  the  Ministry  of  National  Service 
should  alone  be  responsible  for  the  supply  and  distribution  of 
shipyard  labour  ; that  the  IMinistry  of  Labour  should  assume  sole 
responsibility  for  all  other  questions,  such  as  wage  disputes,  and 
that  a joint  committee  of  employers’  and  workmen’s  representa- 
tives should  be  created  to  advise  the  Ministries  and  assist  in 
working  out  schemes  for  better  utilization  of  labour,  and  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes.  On  22nd  November,  a joint  deputation 
on  the  subject  was  warmly  received  by  the  Prime  IMinister  ; but 
although  the  proposed  joint  committee  was  actually  set  up  by  the 
Federation  and  the  Trade  Unions,  little  or  no  use  was  made  of  its 
services.^ 

One  additional  source  of  labour  remained  untapped.  There 
were  in  Great  Britain  many  thousands  of  German  prisoners  of  war, 
and  early  in  1917  General  Collard  conceived  the  idea  that  it  might 
be  possible,  by  providing  a judicious  leaven  of  skilled  labour,  to 
turn  their  presence  to  account.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  these 
men  could  not  be  emjdoyed  in  the  private  yards  alongside  British 
labour,  and  General  Collard  therefore  proposed  that  State  yards 
should  be  established  in  which  they  could  be  employed  on  the 
building,  or  rather  the  erection,  of  fabricated  ships. 

The  fabricated  ship  re{)resented  a still  more  extreme  form  of 
1 The  Times,  13  March  1918;  Engineering,  15  March  1918. 
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simplification  tlian  the  ordinary  standard  design.  She  was  to  be 
a mere  box  with  engines,  composed  of  steel  parts  that  could  be 
turned  out,  not  in  the  shipyards,  but  in  ordinary  bridge-building 
and  constructional  engineering  works,  and  assembled,  with  a 
minimum  of  skilled  supervision,  by  untrained  labour.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  National  Shipyards  should  be 
established  in  close  jiroximity  to  big  constructional  steel  works, 
and  in  order  to  avoid  labour  troubles  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  be  remote  from  the  chief  shipbuilding  centres.  The  site 
finally  chosen  was  tlie  Bristol  Channel,  where  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  yards  at  Chepstow,  Beachley,  and  Portbury,  with  a total 
of  forty-one  slips,  including  seven  taken  over  from  the  Standard 
Shipbuilding  Co.,  who  had  purchased  a small  yard  at  Chepstow 
in  19K). 

This  scheme  was  approved  by  the  Government  on  9th  August, 
and  during  September  the  preliminary  work  at  Chepstow  was 
begun.  It  attracted,  naturally,  the  attention  of  the  private 
builders,  many  of  whom  were  already  committed  to  an  extension 
of  their  works. 

So  early  as  April  1917  the  Shi])ping  Controller  had  circularized 
the  shipbuilders  urging  them  to  extend  their  slips  and  plant,  and 
many  of  them  had  resj)onded  to  his  appeal.  The  costs,  however, 
were  exceedingly  high,  and  in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
pros])ecls  of  the  industry  after  the  war,  the  majority  of  the 
builders  hesitated  to  sink  any  large  amount  of  capital  in  exten- 
sions without  some  kind  of  financial  guarantee.  The  first  idea  was 
to  arrange  with  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities  to  permit  the 
retention  of  excess  {)rofits  for  this  purpose  ; but  in  July  it  was 
decided,  in  order  to  avoid  delays,  to  sanction  direct  grants  in  aid 
of  approved  schemes.  A large  number  of  extensions  both  to 
shipyards  and  marine  engineering  works  were  j)ut  in  hand  under 
this  arrangement,  and  many  other  extensions,  in  respect  of  which 
no  gi  ants  were  })aid,  received  the  necessary  sanction  as  ‘ war-work  ’. 

\\  hen  it  became  known  that  the  Government  were  about  to 
embark  on  the  construction  of  national  shipyards,  the  builders 
were,  not  unnaturally,  alarmed  lest  the  new  scheme  should  entail 
fhe  diversion  of  steel  and  labour  from  their  own  establishments 
to  the  State  yards,  and  during  October  a deputation  waited  on  the 
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Prime  Minister  to  ‘ receive  enlightenment  ’ on  the  subject.  At  this 
interview  the  builders  claimed  that,  if  facilities  were  granted,  they 
could  lay  down  100  additional  slips,  many  of  which  could  be 
worked  with  little  addition  to  their  existing  plant  and  organization, 
and  could  increase  by  75  per  cent,  the  output  of  their  yards. 
Before  leaving  they  received  a definite  pledge  that  no  steel  or 
labour  (excej)t  prisoners)  should  be  allocated  to  the  national  yards 
until  the  requirements  of  the  existing  yards  for  shipbuilding  and 
extensions  had  been  fully  met. 

In  pressing  for  this  pledge  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  ship- 
builders were  subordinating  national  to  private  interests.  They 
may  or  may  not  have  been  influenced  by  the  fear  of  State  com- 
petition after  the  war— it  is  doubtful  whether  they  took  the  scheme 
sufficiently  seriously  to  feel  any  great  alarm — but  priority  for  the 
existing  yards  was,  in  the  circumstances,  an  urgent  national 
necessity.  Before  a keel  could  be  laid  in  the  national  yards,  a vast 
amount  of  preliminary  work  was  necessary.  Slips  and  plant  had 
to  be  erected,  roads,  railways,  electric  power,  and  water  supply 
to  be  provided,  accommodation  for  the  workers  to  be  built.  In  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  General  Collard  did  not  venture 
to  hope  for  any  actual  launchings  before  November  1918,  and  long 
before  that  date  the  war  might  be  lost,  unless  the  existing  ship- 
building facilities  of  tlie  country  were  utilized  to  the  full.  It  was 
necessary,  in  a war  of  attrition,  to  take  long  views  ; but  it  was 
still  more  necessary  to  replace,  so  far  as  possible,  the  current  losses. 

Moreover,  the  shipbuilders  had  some  very  pertinent  criticisms 
to  offer.  They  pointed  out  that  the  whole  scheme  for  utilizing 
German  labour  was  based  on  the  provision  of  a skilled  nucleus 
which  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  agreement  with  the  Trade 
Unions  concerned,  and  an  additional  possibility  of  friction  arose 
from  the  fact  that  ship  repairers’  wages  were  higher  than  ship- 
builders’, and  it  was  now  proposed  to  establish  a great  shipbuilding 
organization  in  a ship-repairing  centre.  They  strongly  urged, 
therefore,  that  before  committing  themselves  too  deeply  to  the 
scheme,  the  Government  should  consult,  and  obtain  an  agreement 
with,  the  Unions  affected. 

In  the  meantime  losses  continued  at  a rate  only  slightly  below 
the  high-water  mark  of  April,  and  the  requisition  by  the  American 
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Government  of  some  160  steamers  ordered  in  the  United  States 
had  put  an  end  to  any  great  hopes  of  relief  from  oversea  construc- 
tion. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  utilize  every  possible 
resource,  and  it  was  decided  to  press  on  both  with  the  ecjuipment 
of  the  national  yards  and  with  the  original  standard  programme. 

The  execution  of  that  ])rogramme  had  been  somewhat  inter- 
fered with  by  the  oil  fuel  crisis  of  1917,  arising,  in  part  at  least, 
from  the  heavy  losses  of  tanker  tonnage.  In  August  the  design 
of  a standard  tanker,  ‘ ZO  ’,  was  approved,  and  it  was  also  decided 
to  convert  into  oil-carriers  a number  of  ‘ A ’ freighters  already 
under  construction.  This  process  of  conversion  gave  a supply  of 
new  tankers  more  quickly  than  could  have  been  obtained  from 
new  ships  alone  ; but  it  delayed  by  an  average  of  nearly  five 
months  the  completion  of  the  converted  vessels. 

Two  or  three  other  additions  were  also  made  to  the  original 
list  of  types,  and  in  these,  some  concession  was  made  to  the 
demands  of  the  liner  companies,  whose  requirements  were  not 
met  by  the  simple  dead-weight  carriers  of  the  earlier  designs. 
Apart  from  the  question  of  the  recovery  of  trade  after  the  war, 
it  was  necessary,  even  for  war  purposes,  to  make  some  provision 
for  replacing  the  heavy  losses  among  cargo  liners,  and  in  August 
1917  a new  type,  ‘ G ’,  was  introduced  for  this  purpose.  This  was 
a twin  screw,  13-knot  vessel  of  8,000  tons  gross,  provided  with 
insulated  space  for  the  carriage  of  frozen  meat.  In  the  same  month 
a big  12-knot,  two-deck  freighter  of  6,440  tons  gross  and  10,795 
tons  capacity,  originally  designed  by  Messrs.  J.  & L.  Thompson 
«k  Sons  of  Sunderland,  was  aj)proved  of  as  type  ‘ F ’. 

The  introduction  of  the  ‘ G ’ ships  did  not,  however,  wholly 
satisfy  the  liner  companies,  and  in  October  1917  the  Liverpool 
Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association  presented  a memorandum  to  the 
Controller,  urging  that  they  should  themselves  be  allowed  to  make 
some  provision  for  replacing  their  losses.  In  this  memorandum 
they  stated  that  out  of  908  liners  entered  in  the  Association  on 
5th  August  1914,  41  had  been  sold,  mostly  to  the  Government, 
and  264  lost  by  war  or  marine  ])erils.  To  replace  the  lost  ships 
36  had  been  purchased,  and  95  added  by  new  construction,  leaving 
a net  deficit  of  174  vessels,  or  nearly  20  ]>er  cent.,  of  the  original 
fleet  ; moreover,  few  of  the  purchased  ships  were  of  liner  type. 
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They  fully  recognized  the  necessity  of  postponing  the  construction 
of  ships  intended  primarily  for  the  passenger  traffic,  but  urged 
that  the  liner  class  of  cargo  carrier  was  of  the  highest  value  in  war, 
and  would  be  absolutely  essential  after  the  war,  especially  in  the 
recovery  of  the  export  trade.  IMany  of  the  cargo  liner  types  had 
been  standardized  for  years,  and  the  yards  which  supplied  them 
were  in  a position  to  proceed  at  once  on  specifications  with  which 
they  were  thoroughly  familiar. ^ 

To  this  appeal  the  Controller  turned  a deaf  ear,  for  the  Govern- 
ment were  now  fully  committed  to  the  prohibition  of  private 
construction,  so  far  as  the  laying  down  of  new  vessels  was 
concerned.  It  was  found,  however,  that  certain  builders  had 
already  laid  down,  without  authority,  ships  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  lines,  and  in  December  four  such  ships — three 
shelter-deck  vessels  of  5,680  tons  gross,  and  a ’tween-deck  vessel 
of  4,600  tons — were  sanctioned  as  types  ‘ J ’ and  ’,  respectively, 
of  the  State  programme.  Later,  in  March  1918,  it  was  discovered 
that  further  ships  of  both  types  had  been  laid  down,  and,  while 
reprobating  this  unauthorized  departure  from  the  programme,  the 
Controller  sanctioned  their  construction,  up  to  a dozen  of  each  type. 

In  addition  to  these  unorthodox  vessels,  official  designs  for 
five  types  of  coasting  steamer  were  approved  in  October  1917,  and 
type  ‘ H ’,  an  improved  edition  of  ‘ D ’,  was  introduced  in 
December,  in  compliance  with  Admiralty  requirements.  At 
about  the  same  time  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  a programme  of 
concrete  construction.  Experiments  in  shipbuilding  with  rein- 
forced concrete  as  the  chief  material  had  already  been  made  in 
the  United  States,  Norway,  and  Italy,  and  though  these  experi- 
ments had  not  yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  warrant  the  application 
of  the  method  to  ocean-going  ships,  it  was  urged,  especially  by  the 
Ministry  of  Munitions,  that  it  might  profitably  be  tried  in  the  con- 
struction of  small  craft ; the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  concrete 
being  economy  of  cost,  economy  of  steel,  and  economy  of  skilled 
labour  as  compared  with  ordinary  vessels.  Eight  small  yards  were 
accordingly  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  orders  were  placed  for 
a dozen  colliers  and  oilers,  and  197  small  craft — tugs,  seaplane 

^ This  memorandum  is  printed  as  Appendix  B to  the  final  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Shipping  after  the  War,  Cd.  9092,  pp.  135-8. 
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lighters,  and  sea-going  barges.  The  advantages  elaimed  for 
concrete  proved,  however,  to  be  illusory.  More  skilled  labour  was 
needed  than  had  been  supposed  ; the  actual  cost  per  ton  was 
nearly  twice  the  original  estimate,  and  50  per  cent,  above  that  of 
steel  vessels  of  the  same  type.'  Progress  was  very  slow,  and  out 
of  the  209  vessels  for  which  contracts  had  been  placed,  only  one 
1,000  ton  barge  had  been  completed  by  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  December  1917  a wide  departure  had 
been  made  from  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  standard  programme. 
Including  oilers,  a dozen  ty})es  of  sea-going  ships  had  now  been 
])assed,  without  including  the  fabricated  vessels,  the  coasters,  and 
the  small  craft  of  the  concrete  programme.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
any  of  the  additions  were  made  without  due  cause — the  require- 
ments of  trade  are  too  varied  to  be  met  without  differentiation 
in  the  ships  by  which  it  is  served — but  the  necessity  of  these 
additions  goes  a long  way  to  confirm  the  view  of  those  who  urged 
the  desirability  of  allowing  some,  at  least,  of  the  yards  accustomed 
to  turn  out  repeat  ships  to  proceed  with  their  construction. 

'File  execution  of  the  programme  lagged  a long  way  behind 
schedule  time.  In  addition  to  steel  and  labour  difficulties,  and 
the  delays  caused  by  the  conversion  of  freighters  to  oilers,  there 
was  a serious  obstacle  to  progress  in  the  enormous  increase  of 
repair  work  arising  from  the  intensive  submarine  campaign,  and 
the  total  output  for  1917  amounted  only  to  1,163,000  tons, 
■100,000  below  the  Admiralty  forecast,  and  a remarkably  exact 
justification  of  Sir  Josej)h  Maclay’s  more  modest  estimate. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-18,  as  we  have  seen,  labour  troubles 
were  at  their  worst,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cut  down  the 
l)rograrnme  for  1918  to  1,800,000  instead  of  2,300,000  tons.  The 
shipbuilders’  warnings  with  regard  to  the  national  yards  ])ioved 
to  be  ftdly  justified,  for  progress  was  continually  interrupted  by 
labour  troubles,  and  though  a vast  amount  of  preliminary  con- 
structional work  was  done  before  the  end  of  the  war,  only  three 
keels  had  actually  been  laid  by  the  date  of  the  Armistice. 

In  the  meantime,  a further  change  had  been  made  in  the 
administrative  control.  In  May  1918,  when,  owing  to  the  effect 

• 1,000  ton  concrete  barge;  estimated  cost  £14  per  ton,  actual  cost  £27  lO.s.  per 
ton  ; steel  barge  of  same  type,  £17  to  £18  per  ton. 
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of  tlie  German  offensive,  steel  and  labour  difficulties  were  at  their 
worst,  the  Government  decided  on  the  experiment  of  placing  an 
experienced  shipbuilder  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  the  entire 
department  of  the  Deputy  Controller  of  Auxiliary  Shipbuilding 
was  transferred  to  Lord  Pirrie  with  the  title  of  Controller-General 
of  Merchant  Shipbuilding,  a seat  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and 
the  right  of  direct  access  to  the  Cabinet.  LTnder  his  regime  the 
priority  promised  to  the  existing  shipyards,  in  respect  of  materials, 
was  strictly  adhered  to  ; indeed  a certain  amount  of  material  was 
actually  diverted  from  the  national  yards  to  private  builders  who 
could  turn  it  to  more  immediate  account ; the  idea  of  using 
prisoner  and  military  labour  at  the  national  yards  was  given  up, 
and  the  number  of  new  slips  reduced  from  34  to  14.  The  scarcity 
of  labour  also  rendered  it  necessary  to  limit  the  grants  made  for 
extensions  to  private  yards,  and  from  July  1918  no  further  grants 
were  sanctioned  except  for  comparatively  small  additions  and  for 
pressing  on  a comprehensive  scheme  of  installations  for  pneumatic 
riveting,  the  Union’s  objections  to  which  Lord  Pirrie  had  succeeded 
in  overcoming.^  On  the  other  hand,  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  clearing  off  vessels  that  had  long  been  under  construction, 
including  a number  of  big  liners  that  could  be  used  for  American 
trooping. 

The  final  result  was  an  output  for  1918  of  1,600,000  tons,  an 
improvement  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year,  but 
about  700,000  tons  below  the  Navy  Controller’s  original  estimate. 
Of  the  various  new  standard  types  very  few  became  available 
during  the  war.  Indeed,  of  181  standard  ships  completed  by 
31st  December  1918,  128  belonged  to  the  original  types  ‘A’, 
‘ B ’,  ‘C’,  and  ^ D ’,  and  26  were  oilers  converted  from  those 
models.  Of  the  2,750,000  tons  built  in  the  two  years  1917-18, 
standard  ships  accounted  for  804,000  tons  ; the  remainder  was 
composed  of  vessels  under  construction  at  the  beginning  of  1917, 
and  built  on  private  account. 

^ See  his  statement  in  The  Times,  7 December  1918. 
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The  control  of  services  and  acceleration  of  new  construction 
were  not  the  only  questions  with  which  the  Shipping  Controller 
had  to  deal  during  his  first  year  of  office.  The  manning  problem 
during  1917  became  really  acute,  and  special  interest  attaches  to 
the  means  by  which  it  was  idtimately  solved,  inasmuch  as  they 
left  a more  permanent  mark  on  the  IMei’cantile  Marine  than  the 
majority  of  the  measures  adopted  to  meet  war  emergencies. 

Hy  December  1916  the  wages  of  seamen  on  monthly  articles 
had  risen,  including  war  bonus,  to  160^.  or  180,s.  a month,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  from  40  to  60  jier  cent,  on  the  rates  current 
in  August  1914.  Even  at  these  rates,  however,  it  was  frequently 
very  difficult  for  ships  to  obtain  full  crews.  The  reduction  in 
mercantile  tonnage  due  to  war  losses  had  been  more  than  offset  by 
the  immense  expansion  of  the  Navy  and  the  Auxiliary  Patrol,  and 
the  supply  of  new  seamen  was  seriously  affected  by  military 
recruiting,  and  by  the  growing  demand  for  youths  to  take  the 
place,  in  the  shore  industries,  of  men  withdrawn  for  military 
service  or  munitions  work.  It  was  alleged  also  that  the  effect  of 
increased  wages  was  a tendency  for  sailors  to  spend  a longer  time 
ashore  between  one  voyage  and  another,  and  so  to  reduce  the 
numbers  actually  available  at  the  ports. 

'I’he  pay  of  officers  had  also  been  considerably  increased, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  lower-deck  ratings  ; 
but  the  (piestion  of  siqijily  caused  acute  anxiety.  The  chief  cause 
of  trouble  was  the  competition  of  the  Uoyal  Navy,  whose  demands 
were  continually  expanding.  The  attraction  of  adventure  and 
the  possibilities  of  independent  command  in  auxiliary  vessels  drew 
many  junior  officers  away  from  the  trading  to  the  fighting  service. 

With  the  object  of  securing  a steady  supply  of  men  for 
Commissioned  Auxiliaries  and  ships  on  transport  service,  an 
Admiralty  Manning  Committee  was  set  up  in  December  1916. 
Its  task,  however,  was  rendered  hopeless  from  the  start  by  the 
terms  of  reference,  which  provided  for  engagement  at  fixed  rates 
of  pay  for  the  period  of  the  war,  the  introduction  of  naval  discipline 
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on  transports,  and  the  riglit  to  transfer  men  from  one  ship  to 
another.  No  scheme  on  this  basis  liad  any  chance  of  acceptance. 
It  was  not  much  use  asking  the  men  to  accept  rates  fixed  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  unless  the  cost  of  living  could  be  similarly 
fixed  ; and  the  introduction  of  the  right  of  transfer  and  of  naval 
discipline  on  non-commissioned  ships  were  the  twin  rocks  on 
which  every  previous  proposal  had  sjdit.  The  Committee  them- 
selves appear  to  have  realized  the  hopelessness  of  putting  forward 
such  a scheme  for  voluntary  acceptance,  and  reported,  in  April 
1917,  in  favour  of  a system  of  modified  conscription,  by  enrolment. 

In  view  of  the  suspicion  created  by  past  negotiations,  and  the 
inextricable  entanglement  of  the  war  and  commercial  services, 
such  a scheme  was  certain  to  be  fiercely  resented,  and  the  Con- 
troller wisely  decided  against  conscription  in  any  shape  or  form. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  something  must  be  done  to  solve 
the  manning  problem.  The  appalling  losses  of  shipping  during 
the  first  few  months  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  had  no 
effect  in  deterring  British  seamen  from  sailing  ; but  they  led, 
naturally  enough,  to  a demand  for  further  wage  advances  to 
compensate  for  the  increased  risks,  and  by  May  1917  the  level  of 
wages  at  some  ports  had  risen  to  as  much  as  200«.  a month. ^ 
Under  the  Blue  Book  and  Liner  Requisition  terms,  the  bulk 
of  the  financial  burden  involved  in  these  advances  now  fell 
on  the  State,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  finality  being 

^ In  reply  to  an  allegation  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  pay  of  seamen  and 
stewards  had  not  been  raised  in  consequence  of  the  risk  they  were  running,  a shipowner 
published  the  following  figures  of  wages  actually  paid  on  a cargo  vessel  of  4,000  tons  gross. 


1914 

July  1917 

Per  month 

Per  month 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Master 

22 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Chief  mate 

12 

10 

0 

17 

0 

0 

2nd  mate . 

9 

10 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Steward  . 

7 

10 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Cook 

6 

10 

0 

12 

0 

0 

M.R.S.  . 

3 

7 

6 

6 

10 

0 

Boatswain 

6 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Able  seaman 

5 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Chief  engineer  . 

20 

0 

0 

2G 

10 

0 

2nd  engineer 

13 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

3rd  engineer 

9 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

4th  engineer 

7 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Donkeyman 
Fireman  . 

6 

5 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Assistant  cook  . 

— 

4 

10 

0 
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reached  in  the  liability  thus  incurred.  In  the  absence  of  any 
effective  machinery  foi-  collective  bargaining,  every  advance 
conceded  in  order  to  secure  a crew  for  a ])articular  vessel  led  to 
a fresh  general  demand,  and  the  attempt  to  resist  such  demands 
was  responsible,  during  the  s])ring  and  summer  of  1917,  for 
frequent  interference  with  sailings. 

'Fhe  fact  is  that,  des})ite  the  increase  of  wages,  the  merchant 
service  was  thoroughly  discontented.  As  was  recognized  in  the 
action  subse(piently  taken,  the  men  had  genuine  and  substantial 
grievances,  and  the  absence  of  any  adequate  machinery  for 
discussion  led  to  other  grievances  being  nursed  which  fuller  know- 
ledge might  have  shown  to  be  imaginary  or  exaggerated. 

It  added  greatly  to  the  feeling  of  bitterness  among  the  men 
that  many  of  their  specific  comj)laints  related  to  the  treatment 
of  those  who  had  suffered  most  from  the  new  dangers  to  which 
merchant  seamen  were  exj)osed.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  glance 
for  a moment  at  what  had  been  done  for  the  victims  of  war  perils. 

The  problem  of  war-risks  compensation  first  arose  in  connexion 
with  crews  interned  on  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  taken  prisoner  in 
ships  captured  by  the  enemy’s  surface  cruisers.  Whether  the 
shipowners  were  under  any  legal  liability  in  these  cases  was 
doubtful,  and  it  was  subsequently  decided  that  they  were  not  ; 
but  they  felt  themselves  under  a moral  obligation  to  do  something 
for  the  de])endants  of  such  men,  and  the  War  Risks  Associations 
accordingly  obtained  from  the  Government  power  to  pay  out  of 
their  j)remium  income  an  allowance  of  half  wages,  or  £1  a week, 
whichever  was  less,  to  the  dependants  of  internees  and  prisoners 
of  war,  including  the  crews  of  ships  locked  in  the  Baltic,  As  the 
cost  of  living  rose,  this  allowance  became,  in  many  instances, 
manifestly  insufficient,  and  in  Decend)er  1916  the  Associations 
obtained  sanction  for  payment  of  pensions  and  allowances  on  the 
same  scale  as  those  granted  to  widows  and  or{)hans  under  the 
.Admiralty  scheme  for  Fleet  Auxiliaries. ' 

* Hy  this  arrangcmont  the  (Jovcrnment  contributed  80  per  cent,  and  the  Associations 
20  pt^r  cent,  of  the  total  cost ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Government  contribu- 
tion came  out  of  their  80  per  cent,  sliaro  of  the  ])remiums  paid  by  shipowners  under 
the  State  Insurance  Scheme.  The  Associations  bore  the  cost  of  administration.  See 
7'exl  of  Agreements  made  between  Ills  Majesty’s  Government  and  the  War  Risks  Associa- 
tions, Cd.  7838,  pp.  27-8,  and  the  Report  of  the  Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks  Associa- 
tion for  the  year  ending  19  February  1919,  pp.  23—1. 

1569.59  o 
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The  benefits  of  this  scale  had  been  extended,  by  Order  in 
Council  of  February  1915,  to  the  dependants  of  all  seamen  killed 
or  disabled  by  war  risks  while  serving  in  British  trading  vessels, 
with  the  proviso  that  any  sums  for  which  the  shipowners  were 
liable  under  the  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act  should  be  applied 
in  part  satisfaction  of  the  pensions  and  allowances  under  the 
Admiralty  scale.  Under  this  scale  the  widow’s  pension  was  fixed 
at  one-third  of  her  late  husband’s  pay,  including  victualling  allow- 
ance, with  a minimum  of  £26.  For  each  child  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen,  to  the  total  of  four,  an  additional  allowance  was  payable, 
at  the  rate  of  one-twenty-fourth  pay,  with  a minimum  of  £6  lOs. 
Amounts  awarded  under  the  Compensation  Act  were  paid  into 
Court  as  a lump  sum  and  applied,  under  direction  of  the  County 
Court  Judge,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow,  either  in  purchase  of  an 
annuity  or  in  other  ways.  The  amount  of  the  annuity  which  could 
be  purchased  for  such  lump  sum  was  deducted  from  the  pension 
and  allowance  payable  under  the  scale. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  great  hardship  was  caused  by 
delays  in  the  assessment  of  claims  and  in  determining  the  cause 
of  death  as  a war  risk.  The  War  Risks  Associations  accordingly 
arranged,  in  May  1915,  to  take  over  the  whole  administration  of 
the  scheme,  and  assumed  responsibility  for  the  payment  out  of 
their  premium  income  of  the  full  amount  of  compensation, 
whether  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  or  under  the 
Admiralty  Scale,  with  power  to  make  interim  advances,  pending 
final  assessment.  There  were,  however,  a number  of  vessels, 
more  particularly  coasters  and,  latterly.  State-owned  ships,  that 
were  not  entered  in  any  Association,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Liverpool  and  London  Association  undertook 
the  administration  of  the  scheme  in  respect  of  men  employed  in  all 
such  ships.  No  charge  was  made  by  any  of  the  Associations  for 
their  services  under  the  scheme,  which  included  not  merely  the 
investigation  and  payment  of  claims,  but  ail  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  medical  attention  to  injured  men,  treatment  in  sanatoria, 
and  the  like.^ 

The  rate  of  wages  on  which  the  whole  scale  was  based  was  that 

o 

* In  addition,  the  Liverpool  and  London  Association  raised  among  their  members 
a sum  of  over  £35,000  to  be  applied  to  the  education  and  advancement  of  the  children 
of  officers  who  had  lost  their  lives  on  ships  entered  in  the  Association. 
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commonly  in  force  in  1914,  and  like  the  original  payments  to 
dependants  of  internees,  the  pensions  and  allowances  became 
inadequate  as  the  cost  of  living  rose.  Attention  was  called  to  this 
point  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  in  iMarch 
1917,^  and  in  the  following  month  the  minimum  pension  for  a 
widow  was  raised  to  £35  15s.  and  the  minimum  allowance  for 
a single  child  to  £13.  At  the  same  time  all  restriction  on  the 
number  of  children  for  whom  an  allowance  might  be  claimed  was 
removed,  the  minimum  for  four  children  being  fixed  at  £39.  with 
£()  10.9.  for  each  additional  child.'^ 

Wliile  it  could  not  be  said  to  err  on  the  side  of  generosity,  this 
scheme  represented  a considerable  drain  on  the  Exchequer,  and 
conferred  on  tlie  officers  and  men  of  the  iMercantile  Marine  a 
substantial  benefit  for  which  there  was  no  previous  precedent. 
Wliat  the  men  complained  of  most  bitterly  was  that  no  adequate 
provision  was  made  to  redress  the  hardships  suffered  by  the 
survivors  of  torpedoed  shijjs.  Nothing  rankled  more  than  the  fact 
that  the  old  rule,  by  which  wages  ceased  with  the  loss  of  a ship, 
was  ap])lied  to  war  casualties.  Only  a comparatively  few  com- 
panies paid  an  additional  month’s  wages  to  cover  the  ])eriod  during 
which  the  survivors  were  seeking  another  vessel,  and  though  some 
])rovision  for  immediate  relief  was  made  under  the  ‘ distressed 
seamen  ’ clauses  of  tlie  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  the  men  felt  that 
they  vvx're  hardly  treated,  especially  when,  as  often  happened,  all 
their  effects  had  gone  down  with  the  ship.  It  is  true  that,  in 
M arcli  1915,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  enable  officers  and 

‘ Report  of  Proceedings,  j).  .'jO. 

The  following  examples  show  the  working  of  the  scale  : 

(а)  Ollicor,  pay  £18  a month,  plus  3s'.  a day  victualling  allowance  = £270  (not 

covered  by  Workmen’s  Compensation  Act) : Pension  £-J)“  = £00. 

(б)  Ollicor,  [)ay  £10  a month,  plus  3.v.  victualling  allowance  = £174.  Pension 

£bv^  = 

Amiuity  j)urchasahlo  with  £300  payable  under  Comjiensation  Act,  £15  12s.  2d. 

Actual  payment,  £300  down  and  pension  £42  Is.  lOd.  a year. 

(c)  Seaman,  pay  110,-;.  a month,  plus  Is.  Gd.  victualling  allowance  =£93. 

Pension,  minimum,  £35  15s. 

Actual  payment,  £300  down,  and  pension  £20  2.s\  lOd.  a year. 

Children’s  allowances  wore  additional  in  each  instance  ; thus  the  actual  pension 
received  by  a seaman’s  widow  with  four  children  would  bo  £G1  lO.s.  ; with 
live  children,  £08,  in  addition  to  the  £300  down  or  the  annuity  purchasahlo 
therewith.  Down  to  Pebruary  1919,  the  total  amount  paid  under  the  Work- 
men’s CompeiLsation  Act  exceeded  £1,500,000,  and  the  additional  jiayments 
in  pensions  and  allowances  under  the  Admiralty  Scale,  after  crediting  the 
above  sum,  amounted  to  about  £350,000  a year.  (See  Cmd.  98,  p.  10). 
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men  to  insure  their  effects,  at  a low  premium,  through  the  War 
Risks  Associations  ; ^ but  the  maximum  insurable  value  for  a 
seaman  was  fixed  at  £5,  and  with  the  advance  in  prices,  this 
became  insufficient  for  the  replacement  of  kit. 

Another  very  genuine  grievance  was  the  expense  to  which  men 
were  put  in  travelling  to  their  home  ports  from  the  ports  to  which 
ships  had  been  diverted  in  order  to  avoid  submarine  danger  areas, 
to  discharge  Government  cargo,  or  to  facilitate  convoy  arrange- 
ments. Such  diversions  became  very  frequent  from  the  autumn 
of  1916  onwards,  and  a man  who  had  been  engaged  at  his  home 
port  of  London  might  find  himself  discharged  at  Hull  or  Liverpool, 
with  a heavy  railway  fare  to  pay  before  he  could  see  his  family. 

In  the  aggregate,  these  specific  grievances  were  responsible 
for  a great  deal  of  justifiable  discontent ; but  behind  them  all  lay 
the  old  demands  for  a national  wage,  and  for  such  regulation  of  the 
supply  of  seamen  as  the  men  considered  essential  for  the  security 
of  their  economic  position.  The  question  of  Chinese  labour  afloat 
was  still  giving  trouble.  The  number  of  Chinamen  engaged  in 
^Mercantile  IMarine  Offices  in  the  United  Kingdom  had  sunk  from 
14,224  in  1915  to  11,598  in  1916,“  but  even  so,  it  exceeded  by 
3,400  the  number  engaged  in  the  last  year  of  peace,  and  in  view 
of  the  continual  wage  disputes  and  the  friction  with  the  Transport 
Department  over  terms  of  engagement,  there  was  an  ineradicable 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  men  that  all  talk  of  a shortage  of 
seamen  was  a mere  cloak  to  cover  the  introduction  of  cheap  alien 
labour  for  strike-breaking  purposes. 

This  allegation  of  a general  conspiracy  by  the  Transport 
Authorities  and  the  shipowners  cannot  be  substantiated.  The 
total  supply  of  seamen  might  be  adequate,  if  barely  adequate  ; 
but  there  were  frequent  local  shortages,  and  in  order  to  enable 
ships  to  sail  promptly,  it  was  often  necessary  to  sign  on  such  men 
as  were  available,  irrespective  of  colour.  The  position  was  com- 
plicated, too,  by  the  diversion  from  the  Eastern  services  to  the 
Atlantic  of  shijis  on  which  many  Chinese  and  Lascars  were  already 
employed.  These  men  could  not,  in  fairness,  be  discharged,  if 
they  were  willing  to  sign  on  for  the  new  voyage,  and  there  was 

^ Manual  of  EmergeMy  Legislation,  Supplement  No,  3,  p.  467.  Tlie  premiums  were 
at  first  2 per  cent,  for  six  months,  later  2 per  cent,  for  twelve  months.  Cmd.  98,  p.  9. 

^ These  figures,  of  course,  include  re-engagements. 
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nothing  in  tlie  conduct  of  Asiatic  sailors  and  firemen,  in  face  of  war 
dangers,  to  warrant  discrimination  against  them.  There  was 
truth  and  justice  in  the  emphatic  repudiation  by  several  i)rominent 
shij)owners  of  the  aspersions  cast  on  the  Oriental  sailor. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  men’s  sus- 
picions. While  the  wages  of  white  seamen  varied,  in  May  1917, 
from  170.V.  to  200.s'.  a month,  those  of  a Chinaman  were  only  120, v. 
to  R30.V.  As  already  explained,  this  discrepancy  was  not  necessarily, 
or  usually,  reflected  in  the  total  wages  bill ; but  it  naturally 
excited  comment,  and  apart  from  the  question  of  current  wages, 
there  was  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  Chinese  were  likely  to  })rove 
more  malleable  in  future  negotiations  than  the  members  of  the 
Unions.  The  fact  that  wages  on  board  the  majority  of  ships  were 
now  for  account  of  the  Government  rather  than  the  owner  did 
little  to  remove  the  suspicions  entertained  ; for  it  was  the  desire 
of  the  Authorities  to  stabilize  wages  and  enforce  their  own  con- 
ditions that  was  now  regarded  as  the  greatest  danger. 

'I'his  idea  that  the  introduction  of  Asiatic  labour  was  desired 
for  strike-breaking  purposes  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  very  dangerous  developments  that  arose  during  1917  from  the 
discrepancy  between  British  and  American  wages.  While  the  top 
level  of  British  wages  in  iMay  was  200s'.  a month,  Atlantic  wages  in 
vessels  under  the  American  flag  amounted,  inclusive  of  war-zone 
bonus,  to  .$90,  say  OGO.v.  The  I'esult  was  seen  in  numerous  desertions 
at  United  States  j)orts. 

In  almost  all  countries  it  was  a long-established  custom,  con- 
firmed by  treaties,  to  regard  the  crews  of  foreign  ships,  while  in 
j)ort,  as  under  the  law  of  their  own  flag,  and  to  hand  over  deserters 
to  the  Consular  representatives  of  their  own  country  ; but  the 
‘ La  h’olef.te  ’ Law  of  March  1915  gave  American  seamen  the  ’ right 
to  (juit  ’ in  any  port,  without  suffering  legal  penalties.  Further, 
(he  seaman  was  entitled,  on  arrival  in  j)ort,  to  demand  payment 
of  half  the  wages  already  earned,  and  if  such  demand  were  refused, 
to  quit  the  ship  and  sue  for  the  full  amount  due,  without  any 
forfeiture  of  wages  as  a deserter.  The  operation  of  this  Act  was 
extended,  as  from  4th  March  1916,  to  alt  foreign  seamen  arriving 

* e.  g.  Mr.  Cuttitjort  I.avv.s,  at  the  Annual  Mooting.^  of  tho  Chamber  of  Shipping. 
See  Reports  of  Proceedings,  1917,  pp.  47-9  ; 1919,  pp.  129-30. 
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in  American  ports,  the  existing  treaties  providing  for  reciprocal 
arrest  and  handing  over  of  deserters  having  been  previously 
abrogated.  Thus  a British  seaman  who  had  signed  on  for  a round 
voyage  became  entitled,  under  American  law,  to  cancel  his  con- 
tract on  the  first  arrival  of  his  ship  at  an  American  port. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  remained  neutral,  the  patriotism 
of  the  seamen  prevented  desertions  from  becoming  numerous  ; 
but  when  America  entered  the  war,  many  of  them  were  inclined 
to  argue  that  this  consideration  no  longer  applied,  as  the  cause  of 
the  Allies  was  all  one,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their 
taking  advantage  of  the  higher  wages  in  American  ships. ^ During 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1917  desertions  became  alarmingly 
frerpient,  not  so  much  among  the  regular  hands  of  the  Atlantic 
liners  as  among  the  men  signed  on  at  the  last  moment  in  order  to 
complete  the  crews.  Tlie  places  of  the  deserters  had  to  be  filled, 
to  enable  the  ship  to  sail  on  her  return  voyage,  with  men  signed 
on  at  the  American  rates.  Many  of  these  highly-paid  substitutes 
were  of  poor  quality,  and  the  old  hands  complained  that  they  were 
not  only  compelled  to  work  alongside  men  receiving  far  higher 
wages,  but  to  put  in  extra  work  to  make  good  their  inefficiency .- 

On  their  return  to  British  ports  the  deserters  became,  of  course, 
amenable  to  Britisli  law,  and  on  some  of  these  sentences  were 
inflicted  up  to  six  months’  hard  labour.  These  drastic  penalties, 
however,  did  little  to  solve  the  problem.  Employment  was 
available  at  American  ports  in  many  ships  bound  for  other 
destinations  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  punishment  of 
individuals  could  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  smouldering  resent- 
ment and  suspicion  which  was  spreading  througliout  the  British 
Mercantile  Marine. 

Apart  from  the  comparison  with  American  rates,  a fruitful 
source  of  discontent  was  the  wide  variation  between  port  wages. 
Tlie  demand  for  a national  standard  wage  had  been  one  of  the 
main  j)lanks  in  the  seamen’s  platform  before  the  war  ; but  the 
circumstances  of  the  war  itself  had  tended  rather  to  accentuate 
the  differences  between  port  and  port.  The  actual  amount  paid 

1 In  addition  to  the  natural  attraction  of  higher  wages,  it  was  alleged  by  British 
shipowners  that  blood-money  up  to  £20  a man  was  sometimes  paid  to  crimps  for  men 
enticed  away  from  British  ships.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  1917-18, 
p.  91.  ^ Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  153. 
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varied  by  as  much  as  20  j)er  cent,  on  the  maximum,  and  whereas 
tiie  war  bonuses  had  been  merged,  in  some  instances,  into  tlie 
regular  port  rates,  there  were  otlier  ports  wliere  their  temporary 
character  was  still  emphasized. 

During  the  summer  of  1917  some  attempt  was  made  to 
remedy  outstanding  grievances.  The  \Var  Risks  Compensation 
Scheme  was  revised,  as  we  have  seen,  to  bring  it  into  accord  with 
the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  in  August  the  scheme  of  insurance 
airainst  loss  of  effects  was  also  remodelled.  The  effects  of  officers 
and  men  employed  on  Government  service  were  already  held 
covered  without  payment  of  premium,  and  it  was  now  decided  to 
extend  this  j)rivilege  to  all  merchant  seamen,  and  to  refund  all 
premiums  received,  on  certificates  taken  out  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  from  men  to  whom  no  claim  had  been  paid  since  that 
date.  At  the  same  time  the  maximum  amount  of  compensation 
to  a seaman  or  fireman  was  raised  from  £5  to  £7  lO.s.^ 

In  the  same  month,  August  1917,  the  Board  of  Trade  an- 
nounced that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  universal 
payment,  to  the  survivors  of  ships  sunk  by  enemy  action,  of  one 
mo!\th’s  wages,  or  pay  u[)  to  the  date  of  arrival  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  whichever  should  be  the  greater."  In  September  it  was 
announced  that  free  railway  passes  would  be  granted  to  the  crews 
of  all  diverted  ships,  and  that  all  other  seamen  discharged  at 
a Mercantile  Marine  office  would  be  enabled  to  travel  to  their 
home  port  at  ])eace  rates,  free  of  the  50  per  cent,  surcharge  on 
ordinary  passenger  fares.'* 

'I’hese  concessions  were  well  received,  but  the  seamen  com- 
])lained  that,  in  ])ractice,  they  were  hedged  about  with  legal 
restrictions  that  deprived  them  of  much  of  their  value.  Great 
dissatisfaction  was  caused,  for  instance,  by  the  refusal  to  consider 
a ship  involved  in  the  Halifax  exj)losion  as  ^ sunk  through  war 
risks  ’ for  the  purpose  of  the  month’s  extra  wages,  and  the  restric- 

' The  total  amount  paid  to  OOicers  atul  Seamen  in  compensation  for  loss  of  effects 
was  £1,.‘S38, ()()().  Of  this  amount  £.‘i84,0()()  was  paid  under  the  original  insurance  scheme, 
in  respect  of  which  i)remiums  amounting  to  £89,000  were  received.  £930,000  was  paid 
as  compensation  without  payment  of  premium.  In  addition  £18,000  was  paid  to  men 
who  had  lost  their  elfects  before  the  original  scheme  was  .set  up.  Cmd.  98,  pp.  9 and  1 1. 

- In  May  1918  it  was  agreed  that  this  arrangement  should  apply  to  the  crews  of 
damaged  ves.sels  brought  in  or  boachtid. 

® In  duly  1918  a free  pass  was  granted  to  all  seamen  after  serving  throe  months  in 
the  same  ship,  and  in  October  the  privilege  became  unconditional. 
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tion  of  the  railway  facilities  to  men  discharged  before  a IMarine 
Superintendent  rendered  the  concession  of  little  value  to  the 
coasting  and  short  sea  trades.  It  must  be  said,  in  fairness  to  those 
responsible  for  the  schemes,  that  many  of  the  complaints  were 
unreasonable,  and  were  so  recognized  by  the  Union  officials  ; 
but  they  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  men  to  understand  the 
impossibility  of  providing  for  all  contingencies,  and  the  necessity 
for  some  definite  restriction  of  liability  in  dealing  with  public 
money. ^ 

The  truth  is  that  the  spirit  of  unrest  had  become  too  deep  and 
widespread  to  be  removed  by  any  concessions  which  did  not  go 
to  the  root  of  the  trouble — the  question  of  the  standard  wage  and 
the  control  of  engagements.  It  was  not  that  there  was  any  sign 
of  war-weariness  or  lack  of  determination.  How  little  the  ‘ un- 
restricted ’ submarine  campaign  acted  as  a deterrent  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  singular  defence  successfully  set  up  by  a man 
who  was  prosecuted  for  failure  to  join  a transport.  He  was  able 
to  prove  that  his  failure  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  his  shipmates  to 
sail  with  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  been  in  six 
torpedoed  ships  and  was  evidently  a ‘ J onah  ’ of  the  worst 
description."  This  man  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  risk  of  a 
seventh  torpedo,  and  there  are  instances  of  men  who  escaped  from 
a still  greater  number  of  casualties.  The  increased  ruthlessness  of 
the  attack  served  only  to  stiffen  their  backs.  Indeed  the  seamen’s 
representatives  jn’ovoked  much  criticism  in  labour  circles,  by  their 
demand,  at  the  Leeds  Convention  of  June  1917,  for  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  for  the  inclusion,  in  the  terms  to  be 
demanded  from  Germany,  of  compensation  to  the  sufferers  from 
submarine  warfare.  This  criticism  became  still  more  bitter  when 
the  National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  su})ported  by  the  Deck 
Officers’,  Engineers’,  and  Stewards’  Associations,  placed  an 
embargo  on  the  passage  to  Stockholm  of  iMessrs.  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald and  Jowett,  the  Labour  delegates  to  a conference  called 
by  the  new  Russian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
representatives  of  the  German  Socialists,  with  a view  to  promoting 
a negotiated  peace. 

Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  28-31. 

2 Report  of  Proceedings  at  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Shij>ping,  March  1917, 
p.  4C. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  passage  of  the  delegates  had  been 
formally  sanctioned  by  the  British  Government,  the  action  of  the 
mercantile  marine  associations  in  preventing  a crew  being  ob- 
tained raised  grave  constitutional  issues.  Yet  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand the  seamen’s  attitude.  Apart  from  occasional  atrocities, 
such  as  firing  on  the  boats,  the  whole  methods  of  submarine 
warfare  constituted  a violation  of  the  accepted  canons  of  war  at 
sea  that  could  not  but  be  bitterly  resented  by  men  who  clung  with 
])eculiar  tenacity  to  the  traditions  of  their  calling.  Exposed  to  such 
dangers  and  embittered  by  such  experiences,  they  were  not  likely 
to  listen  ])atiently  to  the  arguments  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
British  blockade  contained  in  the  German  seamen’s  manifesto  of 
M arch  1917,  with  its  impudent  assertion  that,  apart  from  a few 
isolated  ‘mistakes’,  U-l)oat  warfare  had  always  been  conducted 
‘with  respect  for  humane  and  humanitarian  principles’.  To  that 
manifesto  an  International  Seafarers’  Conference  held  in  London 
during  August,  at  which  Allied  and  neutral  nations  were  strongly 
represented,  returned  an  answer  that  was  not  less  stinging  because 
it  was  closely  reasoned  and  temperately  expressed. ^ 

But  if  the  British  seamen  were  whole-hearted  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  they  were  no  less  whole-hearted  in  the  determination 
to  secure  what  they  deemed  to  be  their  rights ; and  by  August  it 
had  become  evident  that  no  measures  were  likely  to  have  much 
effect  in  allaying  the  unrest  unless  they  did  something  to  meet  the 
demands  for  a national  standard  wage  and  for  full  recognition  of 
the  rnion  organization.  During  July  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
had  set  up  a Mercantile  Marine  Conciliation  Committee  for  the 
adjustment  of  disputes,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Leo  Chiozza 
-Aloney  ; but  this  was  a purely  olhcial  body  on  which  neither  the 
shipowners  nor  the  men  were  rej)resented.  At  the  beginning  of 
August,  however,  the  Ministry  invited  the  National  Sailors’  and 
I'dremen’s  Union  and  the  Shipping  Federation  to  meet  the  Con- 
ciliation Committee  in  conference,  to  discuss  the  possibility  of 
a national  wage,  the  supply  of  seamen,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
employment  of  Chinese. 

'I'he  attitude  of  the  Federation  towards  the  Union  had  already 

1 Both  the  maaifosto  and  the  reply  are  printed  in  full  by  Hopkins,  Appendices  XXIX 
and  XX. X. 
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been  somewhat  modified  as  a result  of  the  new'  atmosphere  created 
by  the  war.  Both  organizations  had  loyally  co-operated  with  the 
authorities  in  all  measures  relating  to  manning,  and  they  had  even 
met  in  conference,  on  their  own  initiative,  in  order  to  discuss 
questions  relating  to  overtime  in  port.  Both  now  responded  with 
good  will  to  the  Ministry’s  invitation,  and  as  the  result  of  their 
first  meeting,  a joint  committee  was  set  up,  under  the  Chairman- 
ship of  Mr.  Griffin,  of  the  Ministry,  to  consider  in  detail  the  terms 
of  a settlement. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  was  the  question  of  supply.  While  all 
men  on  monthly  articles  had  to  be  signed  on  at  a Mercantile 
iMarine  office,  the  actual  sources  of  supply  had  hitherto  been  the 
Shi})ping  Federation  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sailors’  and  Fire- 
men’s Union  on  the  other,  the  majority  of  the  men  securing  either 
a Federation  or  a Union  Ticket  before  seeking  engagement.  The 
Union  now  proposed  that  they  themselves  should  undertake  the 
whole  responsibility  for  supply,  and  that  no  man  should  be  signed 
on  except  through  their  instrumentality.  To  this  the  owners 
strongly  objected,  and  a deadlock  seemed  to  have  arisen,  when 
i\Ir.  Havelock  Wilson,  on  behalf  of  the  Union,  suggested  that  there 
should  be  one  source  of  supply,  under  the  joint  control  of  the 
Federation  and  the  Lhiion.  This  proposal  was  at  once  accepted, 
and  the  conference  settled  down  to  the  arduous  task  of  drafting 
a constitution  for  a National  Board  to  deal  with  both  wages  and 

supply- 

iMeanwhile  the  unrest  was  increasing  in  intensity,  and  during 
September  the  Union  Executive  frankly  warned  the  Conciliation 
Committee  and  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  that  unless  a speedy 
decision  could  be  arrived  at  on  the  question  of  a standard  wage, 
the  trouble  was  likely  to  pass  beyond  their  control.  Before  this 
decision  could  be  reached,  however,  many  thorny  questions  had 
to  be  threshed  out  in  connexion  with  the  proposed  Board,  and  the 
draft  constitution  was  still  under  discussion  when,  at  the  beginning 
of  October,  matters  came  to  a head  through  the  crews  of  three  big 
liners  at  Idverpool  refusing  to  sign  on  unless  the  seamen  were  paid 
2405.  and  the  firemen  2505.  a month,  all  bonuses  being  merged  into 
wages.  xVll  attempts,  either  by  the  Union  leaders  or  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Ministry,  to  induce  the  men  to  resume  work  pending 
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a settlement  proved  absolutely  useless.  The  men  were  determined 
that  ‘ the  standard  of  life  that  they  had  recently  been  accustomed 
to  ’ should  be  maintained,  or  in  other  words,  that  the  improvement 
which  the  war  had  brought  about  in  their  conditions  should  be 
rendered  permanent  by  an  advance  fully  covering  the  recent 
increase  in  prices.^ 

h'inding  themselves  powerless,  the  Union  leaders  arranged  an 
interview  between  a deputation  of  the  men  and  the  Shipping 
Controller  himself,  and  at  this  interview  terms,  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  Union,  were  definitely  agreed.  These  terms, 
subsecpiently  confirmed  by  a mass  meeting  at  Liverj)ool  on 
6th  October,  were  to  the  effect  that  a standard  wage  should  be 
determined  within  four  weeks,  and  should  be  retrospective  as  from 
that  date  ; that  meanwhile  seamen  should  be  paid  220^.  and 
liremen  230,9.  a month,  i)etty  officers  in  j)io})ortion,  and  that  the 
Board  should  fix  equivalent  rates,  also  retros])ective  as  from 
6th  October,  for  men  on  weekly  articles.  On  their  ])art,  the  men 
{)romised  loyally  to  accept  the  settlement  and  to  do  their  best  to 
prevent  desertions. 

The  ])i'inci))le  of  a national  standard  wage,  for  which  the  seamen 
had  so  long  been  fighting,  was  thus  definitely  conceded,  and  within 
the  agreed  four  weeks  it  was  brought  into  effect.  The  urgency 
of  the  crisis  forbade  further  delay  in  the  negotiations,  and  ship- 
owners, seamen,  and  officials  worked  with  a will  to  complete  the 
task  of  setting  up  the  necessary  authority.  By  23rd  November 
the  Controller  was  able  to  announce  that  the  National  Maritime 
Board  had  actually  been  formed.  Its  Chairman  was  Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money,  M.lk,  I’arliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  ; its  I)e])uty  C'Jiairman,  i\Ir.  C.  llipwood,  C.B.,  Secretary 
to  the  Marine  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ; its  General 
Secretary,  Mr.  II.  W.  (friffin  of  the  iMinistry  of  Shi])|)ing.  The 
remaining  members  of  the  Board  were  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
industry  itself.  The  shi])owners  had  six  representatives ; the 
deck  officers,  engineers,  sailors  and  firemen,  cooks  and  stewaids, 
were  each  represented  by  a panel  of  six  members  ap})ointed  by 
their  respective  organizations.  Thus,  on  any  question  of  wages  or 

' iSeo  report  by  Mr.  T.  Chambers,  General  Treasurer  of  the  Union,  printed  by 
Hopkins  as  Appendix  XXXII. 
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conditions  relating  to  a particular  class  of  those  employed  in  the 
industry,  the  six  representatives  of  the  emj)loyers  would  meet  an 
equal  number  of  representatives  of  the  employed. 

On  22nd  November,  the  shipowners  met  tlie  Sailors’  and  Fire- 
men’s Panel  in  the  first  formal  session  of  the  National  Board,  and 
by  29th  November  standard  wage  rates  for  seamen,  firemen,  and 
the  leading  classes  of  petty  officers  had  been  agreed  and  confirmed 
by  the  Controller.  The  basis,  for  men  on  monthly  articles,  was 
230^.  a month  for  able  seamen  and  240s.  for  firemen.  For  sailors 
and  firemen  on  weekly  articles,  finding  their  own  food,  the  equiva- 
lent rate  was  fixed  at  77s.  6d.  a week.  The  wages  of  men  in  the 
catering  department  and  of  various  grades  not  included  in  this 
preliminary  schedule  remained  to  be  fixed  ; but  inasmuch  as  all 
decisions  were  to  be  retrospective,  this  was  of  little  importance, 
now  that  the  Board  had  been  definitely  established  and  had  shown 
itself  capable  of  dealing  promptly  with  the  questions  at  issue. 

It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  the  Board  should  be 
merely  a wage-fixing  body.  Its  importance  lay  quite  as  much  in 
the  recognition  of  Union  machinery  as  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
standard  wage,  and  now  that  shipowners  and  seamen  had  at  last 
been  brought  together  for  organized  co-operation,  both  sides 
showed  a genuine  desire  to  make  this  co-operation  effective.  The 
constitution  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Panel,  as  agreed  between 
the  Union  and  the  Shipping  Federation,  set  out  the  objects  of  the 
Board  as  embracing  : 

(a)  the  prevention  and  adjustment  of  disputes  ; 

{b)  standard  wage  rates,  and  conditions  ; 

(c)  the  regulation  and  supervision  of  employment. 

The  regulation  of  employment  was  to  be  on  the  basis  of  a single 
source  of  supply  controlled  jointly  by  the  Union  and  the  Federa- 
tion ; but  the  shipowner  was  to  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
crew  and  the  seaman  the  right  to  select  his  ship,  subject  to 
engagements  being  effected  through  the  approved  machinery. 

The  constitution  provided  for  the  appointment  of  Port 
Consultants  at  the  more  important  ports,  appointed  respectively 
by  the  I'’ederation  and  the  Ihiion,  whose  duties  were  to  co-operate 
in  assuring  an  adequate  supply  of  seamen,  to  facilitate  engagement 
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and  discharge,  and  to  bring  about,  so  far  as  possible,  a settlement 
of  local  disputes.  From  these  Consultants  an  appeal  lay  to  Joint 
District  Boards  established  for  twenty-six  maritime  districts.  To 
these  Boards  also  was  entrusted  the  task  of  establishing  a system 
of  registration  and  supply  within  their  area,  and  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  National  Board  to  any  matters  requiring  con- 
sideration. In  the  event  of  disputes,  an  a})peal  lay  from  tlie 
District  to  the  National  Board,  and  from  the  National  Board  to 
the  Controller  ; but  the  Controller’s  findings  were  not  binding  on 
either  side,  unless  accepted  by  the  Board. 

The  other  three  panels — deck  officers’,  engineers’,  and  cooks’ 
and  stewards’ — were  of  a more  informal  character,  having  no 
written  constitution. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  National  Maritime  Board,  the 
manning  problem  gave  much  less  difficulty.  Kates  of  })ay  for  all 
grades  not  included  in  the  announcement  of  29th  November  were 
gradually  worked  out  and  were  made  retrospective  as  from 
6th  October.  The  pay  of  the  ^Masters  alone  was  not  settled  by  the 
Board,  as  there  was  no  Masters’  panel,  but  the  Shipping  Controller 
fixed  rates  for  the  Masters  of  shij)s  on  Government  service,  and 
these  rates  were  followed  by  all  shipowners. 

'I'he  increase  in  }>ay  of  ^Masters  and  officers,  though  very  sub- 
stantial, did  not,  es})ecially  in  respect  of  the  higher  grades,  repre- 
sent so  great  a pro])ortionate  advance  as  that  of  petty  officers  and 
seamen.  Certain  concessions  outside  the  c|uestion  of  pay  were, 
however,  made  to  them.  For  one  thing,  the  right  of  navigating 
and  engineer  officers  to  overtime  in  jiort  was  conceded,  though  this 
concession  was  withdrawn,  after  the  war,  in  1921.  The  shipowners 
had  always  contended  that  it  was  wrong  in  jirinciple.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  excessive  hours  of  duty  in  port  had  been  a long- 
standing grievance  prior  to  the  war.  A solution  may  ultimately 
be  found  along  the  lines  of  an  agreed  minimum  manning  scale  and 
fixed  periods  of  leave  on  pay.  In  this  respect  a beginning  was 
made  during  1918,  when  it  was  agreed  that  all  officers  should  be 
enfifled  to  fourteen  days  leave  on  jiay  for  each  year  of  continuous 
service.  A less  tangible  concession,  but  one  that  had  been  strongly 
advocated  as  tending  to  raise  the  status  of  mercantile  officers,  was 
the  establishment  by  Order  in  Council  of  September  1918  of 
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a standard  uniform  for  officers  of  the  ^Mercantile  iMarine.  This 
was  followed,  after  the  war,  by  the  Mercantile  iMarine  Uniform 
Act,  1919,  which  gave  to  such  uniform  the  same  protection 
against  unauthorized  use  as  is  enjoyed  by  military  and  naval 
uniforms. 

No  further  change  was  made  in  wage  rates  until  7th  October 
1918,  from  which  date  all  officers  and  men  became  entitled  to 
a special  war- risk  bonus  at  a flat  rate  of  £3  per  month  or  10s. 
per  week,  according  to  the  articles  on  which  they  served.  This 
bonus,  however,  was  not  payable  to  men  serving  on  vessels 
permanently  abroad,  and  therefore  not  exposed  to  war  risk. 

Questions  of  overtime  also  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  Hoard,  and  were  satisfactorily  settled  as  regards  both  definition 
and  rates.  With  regard  to  overtime  on  weekly  vessels  the  owners 
and  seamen’s  representatives  were  unable  to  agree,  but  on  the 
question  being  referred  to  the  Controller,  his  findings  were  accepted 
by  the  Board.  Another  question  that  gave  rise  to  considerable 
difficulty  was  the  supply  of  food.  The  rise  in  prices  and  the  actual 
shortage  in  supplies  during  1918  bore  hardly  on  men  in  weekly 
vessels,  and  instances  occurred  in  which  ships  were  unable  to  put 
to  sea  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  crews  to  procure  food  for  the 
voyage.  The  National  IMaritime  Board  accordingly  took  up  the 
matter  with  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
the  issue  of  special  ration  cards  to  weeklyseamen,  and  for  priority  in 
supplies  to  retailers  selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  District  Boards. 
IMen  on  monthly  articles  were,  of  course,  fed  by  the  owners,  but  in 
response  to  the  national  ajipeal  for  economy  in  consumption,  the 
men  voluntarily  agreed,  in  March  1918,  to  surrender  one-half  of 
their  statutory  allowance  of  meat,  on  the  understanding  that  the 
owners  were  not  to  benefit  financially  by  the  surrender.  This  was 
followed  by  conferences  between  the  National  Board,  the  Sailors’ 
and  Firemen’s  Union,  and  the  Shipping  Federation,  as  a result  of 
which  the  owners  made  arrangements  for  the  better  service  of  food 
on  board  ship  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  both  prevent  waste  and 
com])ensate  the  men,  to  some  extent,  for  their  sacrifice.  These 
arrangements  included  the  issue  of  mess  utensils  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  forecastle  and  stokehold  mess-men,  to  be  paid  by  the 
owners.  Arrangements  were  also  made  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
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for  the  issue  of  su{)pleinentaiy  ration  cards  to  tlie  crews  of  foreign- 
going  vessels  during  their  first  two  weeks  ashored 

Tlianks  to  the  establishment  of  a National  Wage  Rate,  and 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  overtime  and  other  cjiiestions,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  crews  was  considerably  reduced.  'Fhe  Port 
Consultants  aj^pointed  by  the  Shipping  Federation  and  the 
Sailors’  and  h'iremen’s  Ihiion  were  now  jointly  responsil)le  for 
filling  vacancies  and  getting  the  men  on  board,  and  considering  the 
hostile  relations  previously  existing  between  the  two  organizations, 
they  worked  together  with  surprising  friendliness  and  success. 
By  -Ray  1918,  however,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  again  become 
very  anxious  as  to  the  cpiestion  of  supply,  and  a report  on  the 
subject  was  called  for  from  the  District  Boards.  The  Union 
representatives,  fearing  an  attemj)t  to  introduce  further  Chinese 
sea-going  labour,  asked  fora  more  formal  inquiry,  and  the  Ministry 
therefore  set  up  a Departmental  Manning  Committee  under 
Mr.  C.  llipwood.  The  National  Maritime  Board  followed  by 
setting  up  its  own  Sub-Committee  on  the  Supply  of  Seamen,  and 
an  arrangement  for  co-operation  between  the  two  Committees  was 
subse(|uently  arrived  at.  Eventually  the  Departmental  Com- 
mittee reported  that  the  supply  of  seamen  was  equal  to  the 
demand,  but  that  there  was  no  appreciable  surplus,  and  the 
failure  of  the  ordinary  soui’ces  of  sujjply  rendered  it  desirable  to 
consider  the  formation  of  reserve  depots.  An  undertaking  was 
given,  however,  that  no  Chinese  would  be  imported  without 
consulling  the  Union,  who  sulisequently  agreed  to  the  enrolment 
of  a small  number  of  Dutch  seamen  at  certain  ports  where  a 
reserve  was  rcHjuired. 

In  re[)ly  to  the  imjuiries  addressed  to  the  District  Boards, 
many  of  those  Boai'ds  had  drawn  attention  to  the  number  of 
seamen  who  had  joined  the  Army,  and  in  com{)liance  with  their 
suggestions,  the  National  Board  were  able  to  arrange  that  such 
men  should  be  released,  and  that  youths  uj)  to  the  age  of  17-18 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ^Mercantile  Marine  instead  of 
joining  the  (k)lours,  providing  a special  register  of  all  seamen  were 
kej)t  at  the  otlice  of  the  Registrar-Genei’al  of  Seamen,  to  allow  the 

* Tlie  reduction  in  meat  allowance  was  also  partially  compensated  by  an  additional 
allowance  of  two  ounces  of  bacon  i)er  day  and  3 lb.  of  potatoes  p(>r  week.  Hopkins, 
op.  cil.,  pp.  74-G  ; Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Oivners'  Association,  Report  for  1918,  p.  5(5. 
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closest  possible  comparison  to  be  made  between  supjily  and  de- 
mand. The  preparation  of  this  register  was  begun  in  August  1918. 

In  addition  to  this  National  Register  of  Seamen,  it  was 
arranged  that  an  Employment  Register  should  be  kept  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  Officials  at  each  })ort,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
the  joint  supply  system  under  the  control  of  the  Ship})ing  Federa- 
tion and  the  Seamen’s  Union.  At  the  same  time  a Central  Clearing 
Office,  also  under  joint  control,  was  established  in  London,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  the  transfer  of  seamen  from  ports 
where  there  was  a surplus  to  ports  where  there  was  a shortage,  as 
shown  by  the  local  registers.  These  arrangements  naturally  took 
some  time  to  elaborate,  and  they  did  not,  in  fact,  become  effective 
until  after  the  war  ; but  their  working  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  the  Central  Clearing  House  was  retained  as  a permanent 
feature  of  the  joint  supply  system. 

A further  outcome  of  the  system  was  the  establishment  of 
a Sea  School  at  Gravesend,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  and  the  officers’  and  seamen’s 
organizations.  The  object  of  this  school  was  to  give,  free  of  charge, 
a short  period  (six  to  eight  weeks)  of  intensive  training  to  selected 
youths  of  good  character  and  physicpie,  with  a view  to  their 
employment  in  vessels  requiring  only  one  or  two  hands  to  make  up 
a crew,  on  the  scale  of  two  trained  youths  for  one  able,  or  three 
for  two  ordinary  seamen.  As  the  school  was  not  opened  until 
September  1918,  it  came  too  late  to  have  any  effect  on  the  supply 
of  seamen  for  war  purposes  ; but  the  results  obtained  during  the 
first  year  of  working  were  so  good  as  to  justify  the  continuance 
of  the  institution.  During  that  period  802  trained  youths  had 
been  passed  into  service,  and  the  reports  received  from  their 
employers  were  of  a very  encouraging  character. 

The  working  out  and  application  of  all  these  schemes  and 
developments,  the  fixing  of  standard  wages  for  all  grades,  the 
definition  of  overtime,  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  food,  and, 
above  all,  with  regard  to  supply  and  engagement,  naturally  im- 
posed a severe  strain  on  the  machinery  of  the  National  Board. 
It  is  bare  justice  to  both  the  parties  represented  on  the  Board  to 
say  that  it  stood  the  strain  well.  The  National  Board  itself,  the 
District  Boards,  and  the  Port  Consultants  worked  energetically 
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and  harmoniously,  and  were  assisted  by  the  display  of  a fair  and 
reasonable  spirit  on  the  part  both  of  the  owners  and  the  men. 
Apart  from  the  bifr  questions  of  principle  to  be  decided,  a constant 
stream  of  minor  disputes  and  adjustments  came  u])  for  settlement, 
and  the  majority  of  these  were  settled  cpiickly  and  satisfactorily. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  the  Union’s  representatives  on  the  Board, 
‘ Sometimes  the  Board  has  come  uj)  against  hard,  inconsiderate 
and  immovable  persons  on  both  sides,  but  these  have  been  the 
exception,  certainly  not  the  rule.’  ^ 

* Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  73. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


CONTROL  AND  CONVOYS 

For  convenience  of  treatment  we  have  traced  to  the  end  of  the 
war  the  development  of  the  manning  and  shipbuilding  problems  ; 
it  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  conditions  in  the  shipping 
industry  itself  under  the  new  regime  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  1917. 
In  another  volume  of  this  series  it  has  been  told  how,  under 
j>ressure  of  the  increasing  shortage  of  tonnage  for  essential  services, 
the  control  of  ships  and  cargoes  was  developed  during  1918  on  an 
inter-Allied  basis,  by  the  establishment  of  the  Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Council  as  a central  authority  to  sift,  co-ordinate,  and 
adjust  to  the  capacity  of  the  available  tonnage,  the  national 
import  })rogrammes.^  In  the  history  of  Allied  supplies  this  was 
an  event  of  first-class  importance  ; but  it  had  little  significance  so 
far  as  the  British  shipping  industry  was  concerned.  For  practical 
pui’poses  the  British  Division  of  the  Allied  IMaritime  Transport 
Executive  was  indistinguishable  from  the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping, 
and  the  appointment  of  the  Council  brought  no  change  in  the 
relations  between  the  owners  and  the  Ministry. 

It  is  with  the  history  of  shipping  and  not  with  the  history  of 
supplies  that  we  are  here  concerned,  and  any  detailed  discussion 
of  the  effects  of  control,  as  reflected  in  the  import  returns,  would 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  ; the  more  so  as  it  is  impossible  to 
disentangle  the  effects  of  the  shipping  control  itself  from  those  of 
the  whole  vast  system  of  State  purchase  and  marketing  to  which 
it  was  incidental.  There  is  one  point,  however,  which  it  seems 
necessary  to  emphasize  because  of  its  bearing  both  on  the  contro- 
versies of  the  time  and  on  post-bellum  policy  : the  intensification 
of  control  during  1917  and  1918  was  a measure  of  war  emergency, 
designed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  abnormal  situation.  This 

1 Sir  J.  A.  Salter,  Allied  Shipping  Control,  1921. 
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is  a point  too  often  forgotten  both  by  critics  of  the  shipowners  and 
by  critics  of  the  control  itself. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  centralized  control  became 
necessary  because  the  ordinary  machinery  of  commerce  had  broken 
down  in  the  performance  of  its  essential  functions,  and  it  is  some- 
times implied  that  this  alleged  failure  proves  the  inadequacy  of 
private  enterprise  as  the  mainspring  of  the  economic  system.  On 
the  other  hand,  a comparison  between  the  trade  and  shipping 
figures  for  the  earlier  and  later  years  of  the  war  has  been  used 
to  demonstrate  the  inherent  inefficiency  of  State  trading.  To  the 
j)resent  writer  both  arguments  appear  wholly  inconclusive.  The 
efficiency  of  the  normal  economic  machinery  cannot  fairly  be 
judged  by  its  performances  under  conditions  of  external  inter- 
ference which  denied  it,  to  a great  extent,  the  liberty  to  function. 
'Die  possibilities  of  State  trading  cannot  fairly  be  judged  by  the 
achievements  of  a hastily  improvised  organization,  operating  under 
conditions  that  differed  widely  from  those  of  ordinary  commerce, 
d’he  experiences  of  the  war  may  reveal,  in  each  system,  certain 
elements  of  strength  or  weakness  ; they  cannot,  of  their  very 
nature,  be  decisive  of  the  main  issue.  Particularly  inconclusive  is 
any  merely  statistical  comparison,  for  such  comparison  must  leave 
out  of  account  essential  factors  of  the  problem  which  cannot  be 
statistically  represented. 

'riie  shipping  and  import  figures  for  the  war  years  may  be 
represented,  roughly,  by  the  following  tables,  in  which  the  year 
1913  has  been  taken  as  the  index  basis  : 


(a)  ItuiTisii  Ocean-Going  Tonnage  and  its  Employment. 


In  trade 

'I'otal 

tonnage 

1 n trade  of 
United 
Kingdom 

between  ports 
outside  of  the 
United 
Kingdom 

In  Admiralty 
or  War  Oilice 
service 

Repairing  or 
completing 

1!)13 

100 

105 

58 

52 

42 

32 

Not  separately 
distinguished 

104 

47 

34 

22 

1 

1!)I7 

93 

41 

25 

22 

5 

1918 

88 

41 

23 

If) 

8 

T 2 
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(b)  Shipping  and  Imports  in  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


Tonnage 

British 

entered  witS 
Foreign 

1 cargoes 
Total 

Estimated 
weight  of 
imports 

Imports  per 
100  tons  of 
shipping 
entered 

Ratio  of 
export  to 
import 
values 
per  cent. 

1913 

68 

32 

100 

100 

111 

83 

1915 

56 

25 

81 

85 

138 

57 

1916 

50 

24 

74 

81 

147 

64 

1917 

46 

10 

56 

68 

160 

56 

1918 

49 

8 

57 

64 

151 

40 

N.B. — In  Table  (o)  the  figures  from  1915  onwards  include  prize  and  detained  vessels. 
Those  for  1917  and  1918  include  a number  of  vessels  on  Dominion  Register  not  included 
in  the  figures  for  earlier  years.  The  figure  for  tonnage  in  Admiralty  and  War  Office 
service  in  1918  makes  no  allowance  for  liner  space  devoted  to  American  trooping. 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  down  to  the  end  of  1915,  the  bulk 
of  the  shipping  employed  for  commercial  purposes  was  free  from 
any  kind  of  control,  other  than  navigational  restrictions  for  reasons 
of  defence.  During  the  following  year  all  ships  were  controlled  by 
licence,  and  direction  of  shipping  was  adopted  in  certain  trades  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  decision  to  requisition  for  wheat,  towards 
the  end  of  1916,  and  the  introduction  of  liner  requisition,  early  in 
1917,  that  direct  control  replaced  individual  initiative  as  the  main 
motive  power  of  oversea  trade. 

Throughout  1915  and  1916  about  one-fifth  of  the  available 
ocean-going  tonnage  was  continuously  in  naval  or  military  employ- 
ment, and  the  effect  was  seen  in  a substantial  reduction  of  the 
tonnage  employed  both  in  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself 
and  in  the  general  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  The  figures  for 
1915  show  that,  even  before  the  institution  of  the  Ship  Licencing 
Committee,  the  demands  of  British  importers,  as  reflected  in 
the  freight  markets,  had  drawn  home  many  shijis  from  the 
trade  between  foreign  ports  ; but  in  1916  the  increasing  demands 
of  the  Allies  had  to  be  met  at  some  further  sacrifice  of  British 
trade. 

In  both  years  the  reduction  in  entrances  under  the  British 
flag  was  proportionately  greater  than  the  reduction  in  available 
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tonnage.!  -was  due  in  part  to  the  diversion  of  trade  from  the 

short-sea  to  the  ocean  tracks  ; in  part  to  tlie  dislocation  of  sailings 
by  requisitioning  and  by  navigational  restrictions  ; most  of  all, 
to  the  effects  of  port  congestion.  On  the  other  hand,  many  ships 
that  formerly  went  on  to  discharge  a part  of  their  cargo  in  a 
Continental  port  now  completed  their  discharge  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ; the  strong  demand  for  the  available  tonnage  ensured 
full  cargoes  and  good  stowage,  and  many  liners  converted  into 
cargo  space  their  unwanted  steerage  accommodation.  Thus  the 
weight  of  imports  represented  by  every  100  tons  of  shipping 
entered  showed  a notable  increase. 

In  the  net  result,  the  total  volume  of  imports  during  1915  and 
1910  showed  a reduction  of  15  per  cent,  and  19  per  cent,  re- 
spectively on  the  1913  figures.  Approximately  one-half  of  the 
1910  decrease  was  accounted  for  by  timber  alone.  The  essential 
food  supplies  of  the  country  had  been  well  maintained,  and  the 
fact  that  civilian  sup])lies  of  certain  staple  foodstuffs  were  seriously 
curtailed  was  due,  not  to  lack  of  carrying-jiower,  but  to  the  closing, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  of  important  sources  of  supply,^  or  to  the  large 
consumption  ])er  head  of  the  men  under  arms.^  The  leading  staple 
industries  had  been  su])plied  with  the  bulk  of  their  normal  require- 
ments for  raw  material,  and  exports,  which  slumped  heavily  in 
1915,  showed  a marked  recovery  in  the  following  year. 

Down  to  this  date  British  shipping  had  fulfilled  every  require- 
ment of  the  xVrmy  and  Xavy,  had  provided  a large  block  of  tonnage 
for  the  inq)ort  services  of  the  x\llies,  and  despite  the  activities  of 
raiders,  submarines,  and  mine-layers,  and  the  continual  dislocation 
caused  by  war  conditions,  had  maintained  the  inqDort  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  a level  sufficient  to  sustain  a reasonable 

^ Inilox  figures  : 


British  ocean- 

going tonnage 

British  tonnage  entered 

available  for 
United  Kingdom 
trade 

All  trades 

Ocean  trades 
only 

i9i:5 

100 

100 

100 

Uflf) 

90 

08 

82 

191(j 

81 

01 

74 

1917 

71 

50 

()8 

1918 

71 

59 

7:? 

^ e.  g.  Germany  and  Austria  for  sugar  ; Russia  and  Scandinavia  for  dairy  produce. 
^ Particularly  as  regards  meat. 
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standard  of  life  and  maintain  the  economic  efficiency  of  the 
country.  So  far  there  was  no  sign  of  break-down. 

Nevertheless  the  seeds  of  future  weakness  had  been  sown. 
The  abnormal  level  to  which  freights  were  forced  up  by  the  com- 
petition of  shippers  showed  plainly  that  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  available  tonnage  was  unequal  to  the  demand ; but  the  Govern- 
ment, more  concerned  with  the  symptom  than  the  disease,  confined 
their  activities  mainly  to  attempts  at  direct  freight  limitation. 
Despite  strong  pressure  from  the  shipowners  themselves  and  from 
the  Transport  Department,  Shipping  Control  Committee,  and 
other  shipping  Authorities,  they  took  no  adequate  steps  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  between  demand  and  supply  by  the  exclusion  of 
non-essential  imports,  to  ensure  the  supply  of  steel  and  labour  for 
merchant  shipbuilding,  or  to  remove  the  avoidable  causes  of  port 
congestion.  The  results  of  this  neglect  were  seen  when  the  sub- 
marine campaign  developed  its  maximum  intensity.  Down  to  the 
summer  of  1916  the  acquisition  of  prize  and  detained  steamers, 
together  with  such  new  construction  as  remained  possible,  had 
approximately  balanced  the  losses  sustained ; the  submarine 
campaign  had  been  regarded  as  a serious  inconvenience  rather 
than  a deadly  peril,  and  the  diversion  of  shipping  to  naval  and 
military  employment  had  been  a bigger  factor  than  losses  in 
the  tonnage  situation.  The  intensification  of  submarine  activity 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1916  brought  about  a complete 
change.  By  31st  January  1917  the  total  available  ocean-going 
tonnage  was  less  by  925,000  tons  than  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
Then  came  the  ‘ unrestricted  ’ submarine  campaign,  and  by 
30th  April  the  net  deficit  had  risen  to  1,650,000  tons  ; by  31st  July 
to  2,300,000,  and  by  28th  February  1918  to  3,000,000  tons.^ 

Nor  was  this  all : the  interference  with  sailings,  the  delays  due 
to  zigzagging  and  deviation  increased  with  the  increase  of  the 
peril,  and  at  one  period  it  was  calculated  that  40  per  cent,  of  the 
outward  sailings  were  being  interfered  with.  Further,  a large 
proportion  of  the  neutral  shipping  that  had  formerly  served  the 
United  Kingdom  was  terrorized  into  inactivity,  or  driven  into  safer 
employment  in  distant  seas.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  decline 
in  neutral  entrances  during  1917  and  1918  reflects  the  blighting 

* Soe  Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  iii,  Appendix  C,  Table  V. 
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influence  of  State  control,  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  a good  deal 
of  neutral  tonnage  was  driven  away  from  British  and  Allied  ports 
by  ill-conceived  schemes  of  freight  limitation.  On  a fair  review 
of  the  evidence,  however,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  main  cause 
of  neutral  withdrawals  was  the  intensification  of  the  submarine 
danger.  Such  neutral  shipping  as  continued  to  serve  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies  was  retained  in  that  service  mainly  by 
agreements  effected  through  j)ressure  brought  to  bear  by  re- 
strictions on  coal  ex{)orts  and  bunkering.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
bulk  of  such  tonnage  was  allocated  to  the  service  of  France  and 

Ibilyd 

Meanwhile  tlie  requirements  of  the  Allies  increased  rather 
than  tliminished,  and  the  vital  military  and  naval  services  had  to 
be  maintained,  practically  at  any  cost.  Thus  the  main  weight  of 
the  losses  fell  on  that  part  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  which  was 
emj)loyed  in  the  import  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the 
general  carrying  trade.  It  became  extremely  doubtful  whether, 
even  with  the  utmost  efficiency  in  the  employment  of  the  ships, 
the  available  tonnage  could  continue  to  bring  in  the  essential 
minimum  of  supplies. 

It  was  with  this  situation  that  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  to 
deal  in  1917  and  1918.  They  met  it,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
principle  of  Atlantic  Concentration,  in  which  the  cross-services  and 
the  direct  services  to  distant  countries  were  either  obliterated  or 
reduced  to  a skeleton,  in  order  that  every  available  shij)  might  be 
employed  in  bringing  cargoes  from  the  nearest  available  sources. 
At  the  same  time  the  Government  adojjted  the  system  of  im])ort 
restrictions,  and  the  Fort  and  Transit  Executive  Committee 
received  stronger  backing  in  their  efforts  to  clear  the  ports.  The 
total  tonnage  available  for  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
considerably  less  than  in  1916,  but  the  ratio  of  entrances  to  tonnage 
available  showed  a marked  improvement,  and  thanks  to  the  con- 
centration on  shi])ment  of  bulk  deadweight  cargoes,  there  was  a 
still  further  increase  in  the  volume  of  imports  carried  by  each 
hundred  tons  of  shi[)ping. 

k'iVen  so,  the  total  volume  of  inq)orts  fell  away  until  it  re- 
presented, in  1918,  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  normal,  and  it  is 
Ibid.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  359-62;  vol.  iii,  jiassini^  especially  Chapters  III  and  X. 
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suggested  by  critics  of  State  control  that  the  1917-18  figures  afford 
sufficient  condemnation  of  a system  under  which  no  better  results 
could  be  secured  from  concentration  on  the  shorter  tracks/  As 
already  suggested,  this  argument,  as  it  stands,  is  wholly  inconclu- 
sive. Against  the  advantages  of  concentration  must  be  set 
the  effects  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  not  only  in  the 
larger  proportion  of  ships  and  cargoes  sent  to  the  bottom,  but 
in  the  dislocation  of  sailings  and  the  delays  caused  by  defensive 
measures.  No  precise  arithmetical  evaluation  of  these  factors  is 
possible. 

In  these  circumstances  all  criticism  must  be,  to  a great  extent, 
empirical.  It  is  asserted,  even  by  those  shipowners  who  were 
strong  supporters  of  State  Control  as  a war  measure,  that  its 
tendency  was  unfavourable  to  efficiency  and  economy  in  the 
actual  running  of  the  ships.  The  owners  of  requisitioned  vessels 
and  even  the  managers  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
were  frequently  kept  in  ignorance  of  their  employment  and  where- 
abouts, though  managers  were  generally  given  some  indication 
of  the  approximate  length  of  the  voyage  for  which  a steamer  was 
to  be  prepared.  The  close  personal  watch  that  efficient  owners 
were  accustomed  to  keep  on  the  running  of  their  ships  was  thus 
destroyed,  and  there  followed,  on  very  general  testimony,  a certain 
slackening  of  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
those  concerned  in  running,  bunkering,  loading,  and  discharging 
the  vessels.  It  was  not  that  the  sense  of  national  service  was  less 
strong  than  that  of  immediate,  pecuniary  responsibility  to  an 
individual  owner,  but  that  its  relation  to  catching,  for  instance, 
a particular  tide  was  less  easy  to  appreciate. 

A rej)ort  on  shipping  in  the  Mediterranean,  })i  epared  in  1917, 
fully  bears  out  these  conclusions.  It  was  stated  that  few  of  the 
Principal  Naval  Transport  Officers  and  Shipping  Control  Officers 
possessed  practical  shij^ping  experience.  The  interest  of  the  Trans- 
port Officers  was  mainly  confined  to  fully  requisitioned  ships.  The 
time  of  the  Shipping  Control  Officers  was  mostly  taken  up  by 
coding  and  de-coding  telegrams.  Ships  were  continually  sent  to 
ports  where  theii'  owners  had  no  established  agent,  and  unless  the 
Master  had  experience  of  the  ])ort  he  was  liable  to  fall  into  the 

■ Seo  Annual  Report  of  the  Liverjmol  Steam  Ship  Owners'  Association  for  1918. 
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liands  of  store  dealers  and  otliers  of  a questionable  stamp.  Repairs, 
bunkering,  loading,  and  discharge  tended  to  Ije  extravagantly  and 
inefficiently  carried  out — and  this  not  so  much  through  lack  of  zeal 
on  the  i)art  either  of  masters  or  officials  as  through  lack  of  know- 
ledge and  of  effective  organization. 

.Vs  a result  of  this  report,  experienced  ship])ing  men  were  sent 
out,  as  representatives  of  tlie  ^Ministry,  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of 
the  officials,  a list  of  reliable  agents  was  drawn  uj)  and  issued  to 
every  ship,  and  a sound  system  of  bunkering  establislied.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that,  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  the 
Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  close  association  of  practical  shipping 
men  with  its  operations,  many  of  the  evils  incidental  to  an  im- 
provised control  were  gradually  cured  or  alleviated.  The  con- 
tinuous expansion  of  tlie  ^Ministry,  some  account  of  which  has 
already  been  given,  was  not  due  merely — as  some  sliipowners 
imagined — to  the  official  apj)etite  for  extended  powers  and  more 
complicated  routine,  but  to  the  al)Solute  necessity,  once  the  com- 
mercial machine  had  been  displaced,  of  building  up  a new  organiza- 
tion to  re])lace  it. 

(Granting  the  necessity  of  tlie  Control  and  the  conditions  in 
which  it  was  established,  the  majority  of  shipowners  will  admit 
that  the  Ministry  did  their  work  well.  It  must  be  remendjered,  how- 
evei',  that  they  were  responsible  only  for  the  running  of  the  ships, 
d’he  commodities  of  which  the  cargoes  were  composed  were,  for  the 
most  part,  themselves  controlled  by  various  Authorities,  such  as 
the  Wheat  Commission,  the  Sugar  Commission,  and  the  iMinistry 
of  iMunitions.  However  efficient  these  bodies  may  have  been  for 
their  own  purposes,  they  were  not  all  well  acciuainted  with  sliip- 
j)ing  j)roblems,  and  the  system  of  fixed  freights  aiifl  j)rices  rendered 
it  difficult  to  establish  between  them  and  the  Ministry  the  ordinary 
relations  of  shipper  and  shipowner.  The  elaborate  system  of 
inter-Allied  organization  built  up  during  the  last  year  of  the  war 
represented  an  attempt  to  bi’ing  about  closer  liaison  between  these 
bodies  and  the  yarious  shipping  and  financial  controls,  and  to 
establish,  on  the  basis  of  scientific  analysis  of  imj)ort  requirements, 
that  })rocess  of  adjustment  between  shipping  services  and  com- 
peting demands  which  is  normally  left  to  the  play  of  economic 
forces  in  a free  market.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  the  great 
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progress  made  in  the  direction  of  co-ordination  was  due,  in  large 
measure,  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J,  A.  Salter,  Director  of 
Requisitioning,  as  Secretary  to  the  Allied  ^Maritime  Transport 
Committee,  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive. 

Throughout  the  war,  however,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
earlier  stages,  there  was  a tendency  for  the  various  controls  to 
work  in  water-tight  compartments,  with  the  result  that  their 
operations,  even  when  completely  successful  in  their  own  sphere, 
frequently  produced  unexpected  and  disastrous  reactions  on  other 
branches  of  national  activity.  Thus,  early  in  1916,  the  North 
Atlantic  Lines  represented  that  requisitioned  space  was  continually 
being  wasted  owing  to  the  non-arrival  of  munitions  cargo  at  the 
ports  by  the  sailing  date.  Tlie  Ministry  of  Munitions  accordingly 
appointed  a representative  to  supervise  the  rail  movements  of 
their  purchases,  and  the  Transport  Department  established  a 
branch  office  in  New  York.  Even  then,  the  failure  to  synchronize 
rail  and  shipping  movements  caused  frequent  delays,  and  in 
i\Iay  1917  the  Ministry  of  Shipping’s  New  York  Office  took  over 
entire  responsibility  for  the  railway  movements  of  Government- 
owned  goods.  Still  more  serious  was  the  congestion  caused  at 
British  ports  by  the  tendency  of  the  buying  Departments  to  rush 
forward  purchases  without  regard  to  the  receiving  capacity  of  the 
ports,  and  their  reluctance  or  inability  to  remove  them  from  the 
quays  to  inland  storage.  This  trouble  was  particularly  marked 
in  respect  of  rationed  foodstuffs  which  tended  to  pass  very  slowly 
into  consumption,  as  the  i\Iinistry  of  Food  inclined  to  take  delivery 
in  small  parcels,  direct  to  the  retailers,  rather  than  to  remove  the 
cargoes  in  bulk  for  distribution  from  inland  centres.  On  many 
occasions  during  the  war,  the  accumulation  of  sugar,  wheat,  wool, 
and  other  commodities  caused  acute  anxiety  to  the  Port  and 
Shipping  authorities  ; but  perhaps  the  most  glaring  instance  was 
the  great  bacon  glut  of  1918,  when  the  Port  and  Transit  Committee 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  prepare  for  the  reception,  within  a 
few  months,  and  almost  entirely  at  W est  Coast  ports,  of  shipments 
equivalent  to  a whole  year’s  normal  imports.  Not  only  did  the 
consequent  accumulations  clog  the  working  of  the  ports  and  rail- 
ways, and  delay  the  flow  of  traffic  ; nothing  but  a period  of  abnor- 
mally cold  weather  saved  a large  proportion  of  the  bacon  itself, 
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mostly  mild-cured,  from  becoming  unfit  for  human  consumption 
before  it  had  been  removed  from  the  cpiaysd 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  disadvantages  of  State  Control, 
however,  they  were  more  than  compensated,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  eminent  shipowners,  by  the  power  of  detailed  direction, 
which  made  j)ossible  the  rapid  concentration  of  every  possible 
ship  on  the  carriage  of  essential  su{)plies  from  the  nearest  sources. 
It  has  been  argued,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  re-direction  of  the 
[)urchases  would,  by  itself,  have  ensured  the  re-direction  of  ship- 
ping. That  is  certainly  not  the  view  of  the  leading  owners  in  the 
depleted  trades.  So  long  as  trade  was  carried  on  on  the  lines  of 
ordinary  commerce,  the  argtunent  holds  good.  What  was  now 
recpiii’ed  was  that  not  only  immediate  individual  profit  but  good- 
will and  connexions,  export  interests,  and  sound  finance  should 
alike  be  sacrificed  to  the  one  paramount  consideration  of  distance. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  recjuirements  of  the  situation  could  have 
been  met  except,  as  it  was,  by  a bargain  giving  the  Controller 
unlimited  powers  of  direction,  in  return  for  a guarantee  of  estab- 
lishment charges. 

\ more  })lausible  argument  is  that  the  situation  should  never 
have  occurred  at  all.  If,  it  is  said,  the  Government  had  realized 
from  the  first  the  importance  of  merchant  shipping  and  the 
limited  number  of  ocean-going  steamers  available,  they  would 
have  permitted  and  encouraged  new  construction  on  the  largest 
possible  scale,  scrutinized  more  closely  the  allocation  of  tonnage 
to  naval,  military,  and  Allied  employment,  and  increased  the 
carrying-power  of  the  available  shi])s,  by  restricting  unnecessary 
imports,  and  taking  steps  to  avoid  port  congestion.  Further, 
a fuller  realization  of  the  part  played  by  tonnage  in  the  war  would 
certainly  have  led  to  the  earlier  adoption  of  protective  measures 
capable  of  keeping  losses  within  hounds.  In  such  circumstances, 
f)rivate  enterprise,  controlled  only  by  licensing,  could  have  main- 
tained the  volume  of  essential  suj)])lies,  without  making  the 
sacrifices  involved  in  the  Atlantic  Concentration. 

Even  if  this  proposition  be  accepted,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
problem  had  to  be  solved,  in  1917,  in  the  light  of  a situation  that 
had  already  arisen,  and  the  concentration  of  shipping  on  the 

* Seaborne  Trade  vol.  iii,  pp.  ;}43-5. 
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shortest  routes  was  the  only  practicable  method  of  rendering  the 
available  carrying-power  adequate  to  essential  requirements.  It 
is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  what  this  decision  involved. 
In  the  first  place,  it  entailed  a heavy  sacrifice  of  good-will  and 
trade  connexions,  and  the  temporary  abandonment  to  formidable 
competitors,  such  as  the  Americans  and  Japanese,  of  trades  and 
markets  in  which  the  British  flag  and  British  goods  had  long  pre- 
dominated. It  involved  the  practical  abandonment  of  all  ordinary 
commercial  and  economic  principles  in  the  procuring  of  supplies. 
The  British  and  Allied  Governments  appeared  as  forced  buyers  of 
the  whole  supplies  on  offer  within  a limited  range  of  sources.  At 
the  same  time  the  services  to  the  most  important  markets  for 
British  products  were  drastically  restricted,  and  the  cross-services 
which  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  adjustment  of  the  trade 
balance  were  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The  entrepot  trade  was 
ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  both  in  the  re-direction  of  services  and  the 
allocation  of  space,  the  requirements  of  the  export  trades  for  raw 
material  were,  inevitably,  postponed  to  the  demands  of  the  food 
supply  and  the  war  industries.  The  result  was  that,  while  import 
values  steadily  increased,  exports  as  steadily  declined  until  they 
represented  only  two-fifths  of  the  import  values,  as  against  more 
than  four-fifths  in  1913.  Further,  while  the  proportion  of  imports 
obtained  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  rose  to  little  less  than 
one  half  of  the  whole,  a third  of  the  exports  went  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  European  Allies.  The  British  hold  on  important 
markets  was  loosened,  and  an  immense  burden  of  debt  was  incurred 
in  the  countries  where  purchases  were  concentrated. 

Such  operations,  by  which  the  future  was  more  and  more 
deeply  mortgaged  to  provide  for  the  pressing  necessities  of  the 
present,  bore  little  relation  to  the  processes  of  ordinary  trade. 
They  could  be  carried  on  only  by  pledging  the  credit  of  the  State, 
and  they  would,  in  fact,  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  loans 
granted  by  the  United  States  Government,  when  British  and  Allied 
credit  was  exhausted.  It  is  essential,  in  any  comparison  between 
the  results  achieved  during  the  earlier  and  later  period  of  the  war, 
to  bear  in  mind  this  profound  change  in  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
blem. Serious  mistakes  were,  undoubtedly,  made  during  1917-18  ; 
but  it  is  unfair  to  saddle  the  system  of  control  then  adopted  with 
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responsibility  for  the  inherent  disadvantages  of  a policy  which  the 
tonnage  situation  rendered  inevitable,  or  to  overlook  the  effects  of 
intensified  submarine  activity.  Shipowners  and  traders  may  have 
been  unduly  influenced,  during  1915-16,  by  the  desire  to  preserve 
trade  connexions  and  established  services  ; but  it  was,  generally 
speaking,  desirable  in  the  national  interests  that  the  natural  flow 
of  trade  should  be  maintained.  It  was  only  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  that  rendered  the  Atlantic  concentration  j)ossible  ; 
it  was  only  as  a last  resort  that  it  became  desirable. 

Not  even  the  adoption  of  concentration  could  have  saved  the 
situation  in  1917  had  the  rate  of  loss  continued  for  long  at  the  level 
of  the  first  few  months.  During  the  spring  and  early  summer  of 
that  year,  urgent  representations  were  sent  in  by  the  shipowners’ 
associations  that,  unless  more  efficient  protection  could  be  pro- 
vided, the  war  must,  in  no  long  time,  be  brought  to  an  end  by 
sheer  lack  of  tonnage. 

In  these  circumstances  the  question  of  reviving  the  old  system 
of  protection  by  convoy  naturally  arose.  The  problem,  however, 
was  by  no  means  simple.  Even  in  the  sailing  era,  when  convoy  was 
compulsory  by  law  in  the  principal  trades,  the  system  had  critics 
who  asserted  that  its  advantages  were  counterbalanced  by  the 
massed  target  presented  to  attack  and  the  heavy  losses  sustained 
when  an  escort  was  overpowered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the  system  was  proved  by  the  fact  that 
underwriters  were  always  willing  to  reduce  premiums  when  a 
warranty  to  sail  in  convoy  was  inserted  in  the  policy.^ 

By  enabling  merchant  vessels  to  disperse  to  all  points  of  the 
compass  when  an  escort  was  overpowered,  the  introduction  of  steam 
had  partially  removed  the  principal  objection  urged  by  the  older 
critics.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  enormously  multiplied  the 
olqections  arising  from  delays.  To  a far  greater  extent  than  ever 
before,  the  annual  carrying-power  of  the  ships  now  depended  on 
rapidity  of  turn-round,  and  the  massed  industrial  populations  of 
modern  times  depended  for  their  very  existence  on  an  unbroken 
stream  of  ships  arriving  day  by  day  throughout  the  year.  In 
these  circumstances  the  objections  to  the  system  became  very 
strong.  It  entailed  intermediate  voyages  to  the  port  of  assembly, 

* Colomb,  Essays  on  Naval  Defence,  2nd  ed.,  1896,  pp.  235-46. 
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and  delays  in  port  while  the  convoy  was  collecting  or  awaiting 
escort.  It  reduced  the  speed  of  the  fastest  ship  in  the  group  to  that 
of  the  slowest.  It  complicated  the  working  of  the  ports  by  causing 
ships  to  arrive  in  batches,  instead  of  in  a steady  daily  stream. 

For  the  Navy,  too,  the  problem  was  far  more  formidable  than 
in  the  days  of  sail,  since  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a continual 
stream  of  traffic  involved  much  more  frequent  dispatch  and  a far 
greater  strain  on  the  escorting  craft.  An  Admiralty  memorandum 
of  1741  shows  that,  during  the  first  twenty-four  months  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  45  homewards  and  35  outwards 
convoys  sufficed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  ocean  trades. ^ 
In  the  summer  of  1918,  when  the  ocean  convoy  system  was  at  its 
height,  about  42  homewards  and  40  outwards  convoys  were  dis- 
patched every  thirty-two  days  in  the  ocean  trades  alone,  leaving  out 
of  account  local  convoys  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  special 
provision  made  for  the  French  coal  trade,  and  the  Dutch  and 
Scandinavian  traffic. 

So  early  as  February  1917,  the  French  coal  trade  was  organized 
by  Commander  It.  G.  H.  Henderson,  R.N.,  of  the  Anti-Submarine 
Division,  on  a convoy  basis,  and  in  April  the  Scandinavian  convoy 
was  established  ; but  the  Admiralty  still  continued  to  resist  the 
introduction  of  ocean  convoy,  on  the  ground  of  an  insufficiency 
of  destroyers  and  patrol  craft  to  provide  the  necessary  escort. 
Indeed  they  appear,  through  a most  unfortunate  miscalculation, 
to  have  conceived  a greatly  exaggerated  notion  of  the  actual 
number  of  voyages  to  be  protected.-  They  were  influenced  also 
by  strong  doubts,  expressed  by  a conference  of  Masters  in  February, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  station-keeping  under  the  conditions  then 
existing.^ 

The  representatives  of  the  great  shipowners’  associations,  when 
consulted,  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  technical 
merits  of  a purely  naval  question  ; but  they  insisted  that,  if 
disaster  were  to  be  avoided,  something  must  be  done  and  that 

^ Riclmiond,  The  Navi/  in  the  War  of  1739-iS,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1S2-6. 

- The  actual  number  of  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  in  the  ocean  trades  was 
about  120  to  140  j)cr  week.  It  appears  to  have  been  estimated  at  many  hundreds.  See 
Seaborne  Trade,  iii.  128-9,  and  Salter,  Allied  Shipping  Control,  p.  123. 

® For  a more  detailed  account  of  the  inception  and  organization  of  the  convoy 
system,  see  Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  iii,  passim.  For  the  naval  diflicultias,  see  Viscount 
Jellicoe  of  Scapa,  The  Crisis  of  the  Naval  War. 
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quickly  to  reduce  the  rate  of  loss,  and  they  were  al)le  to  show  by 
an  analysis  of  sailings  that  the  task  of  providing  escort  was  less 
formidable  than  had  been  suj)posed.  The  United  States  Navy 
promised  assistance  ; one  or  two  experimental  convoys  run  during 
May  proved  that  the  difficulty  of  station-keeping  had  been 
exaggerated,  and  during  July  regular  homewards  convoys  were 
inaugurated  from  North  American  ])orts.  In  August  outwards 
convoys  began  to  run,  and  the  system  was  rapidly  extended  until 
the  majority  of  ships,  on  all  routes,  were  j)rovided  with  escort 
through  the  danger  zone.  During  the  last  few  months  of  1917, 
just  over  half  the  total  oversea  traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
running  either  in  ocean  or  in  short-sea  convoys  ; by  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  proportion  had  reached  90  per  cent. 

From  the  first,  the  success  of  the  system  in  reducing  losses  was 
beyond  question.  Of  16,693  vessels  escorted  in  ocean  convoy, 
99  ])er  cent,  came  safe  to  port,  and  as  a larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  the  sailings  were  brought  under  the  system,  the  tale  of  losses 
steadily  decreased.  From  2,305,000  tons  in  the  first  six  months 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  the  destruction  of  shipping 
(including  coasters  and  sailing  vessels)  sank  to  1,400,000  tons 
in  the  next  six-monthly  period,  and  1,150,000  tons  in  that  ended 
July  1918. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  work  to  describe  in 
detail  the  organization  of  the  convoys,  or  to  enlarge  on  the 
admirable  work  done  by  the  Convoy  Section  of  the  Admiralty  and 
by  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  escorts.  It  is  pertinent,  however, 
to  point  out  how  great  a strain  the  system  imposed  on  the 
Mercantile  Marine  itself.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  convoys 
included  many  old  cargo  ships,  indifferently  j)rovided  with  the 
electric  signalling  apj)aratus  between  bridge  and  engine-room 
re(juired  for  the  {)erformance  of  complicated  manoeuvres  under 
steam  ; that  most  of  the  ships  left  in  commercial  enq)loyment  were 
now  short  staffed  in  respect  of  both  deck  officers  and  engineers,  and 
that  the  I'’ighting  Services  had  absorbed  a large  proportion  of  the 
more  experienced  firemen  and  seamen.  Further,  the  coal  available 
for  mercantile  bunkers  was  often  inferior  in  quality,  and  the  ships 
themselves  were  loaded  with  a view  to  utilizing  their  maximum 
dead-weight  capacity,  without  too  much  regai’d  to  the  navigational 
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conditions  of  the  voyage  or  season.  In  these  circumstances, 
station-keeping  and  group  zigzagging  in  convoys  of  from  6 to  40 
ships  was  a severe  test,  and  imposed  a constant  strain  on  the 
Masters  and  watchkeepers. 

Courses  for  Masters  and  officers  in  zigzagging  and  antisub- 
marine defence  had  been  established  during  the  spring  of  1917, 
and  the  closer  touch  thus  established  between  the  Navy  and 
the  Mercantile  Marine  was  of  great  assistance  in  surmounting 
the  difficulties  of  convoy.  It  was  not  always  easy,  at  first,  for  the 
merchant  service  to  appreciate  fully  the  necessity  of  the  strange 
new  discipline  imposed  upon  it ; it  was  not  easy  for  naval  officers, 
accustomed  to  ample  equipment,  large  crews,  and  best  Welsh  coal, 
to  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  merchant  seamen  and  adjust  their 
requirements  accordingly.  With  experience  came  better  com- 
prehension and  closer  co-operation.  A regular  system  of  confer- 
ences between  the  officers  commanding  escorts  and  the  Masters 
proved  invaluable,^  and  both  the  Admiralty  and  the  shipowners’ 
associations  worked  hard  at  analysing  the  experience  of  each 
convoy,  with  a view  to  profiting  by  it  in  the  future. 

To  the  shipowners  also,  the  convoy  system  brought  grave 
responsibilities.  Successful  as  that  system  proved  in  reducing  the 
rate  of  loss,  its  advantages  were,  at  first,  coimterbalanced  in  the 
North  Atlantic  trade  by  the  additional  delays  which  it  involved.^ 
The  average  length  of  the  round  voyage  was  increased  by  25  per 
cent.,  and  the  advantage  of  the  North  Atlantic  concentration 
was,  to  a great  extent,  neutralized.  While  more  and  more  ships 
were  diverted  to  the  North  Atlantic  tracks,  the  number  of  voyages 
was  not  proportionately  increased.  By  the  winter  of  1917,  the 
problem  of  supplies  had  become  exceedingly  acute.  Sir  Leo 
Chiozza  Money,  Chairman  of  the  Tonnage  Priority  Committee, 
and  a new  Import  Restrictions  Committee  appointed  in  November 
1917,  agreed  in  estimating  the  prospective  reduction  of  imports 
during  1918  as,  at  least,  6,000,000  tons.  This  would  bring  the 

^ For  a graphic  descrij)tion  of  these  conferences  and  of  the  instructional  courses, 
see  Merchantmen  at  Arms,  by  David  W.  Bone,  London,  1918. 

- On  other  routes  the  gain  involved  in  a more  direct  course  than  was  possible  under 
independent  sailings  generally  neutralized  the  delays  caused  by  the  system.  To  ships 
from  the  East,  the  convoys  actually  represented  a great  saving  of  time,  inasmuch  as 
they  permitted  a return  to  the  Suez  route  when  the  through  Mediterranean  Convoys 
were  instituted  in  October  and  November  1917. 
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total  volume  of  imports  down  to  57  per  cent,  of  the  1913  figures, 
and  as  all  imports  of  bulky  non-essentials  had  already  been 
drastically  cut  down,  the  weight  of  the  new  reductions  must  fall 
on  commodities  previously  considered  as  essential,  even  under  war 
conditions. 

How  largely  this  actual  and  j)rospective  reduction  in  carrving- 
power  was  due  to  the  working  of  the  North  Atlantic  Convoy 
System  was  not  generally  recognized  ; the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship 
Owners’  Association,  who  had  carefully  analysed  the  voyages  made 
before  and  after  the  introduction  of  the  system,  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts.  Under  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  with 
its  fiat  time-rate  remuneration,  the  number  of  voyages  made  by 
the  vessels  they  owned  or  managed  was,  financially,  immaterial 
to  the  owners  ; but  to  the  nation,  of  which  they  w^ere  a part,  it 
might  make  all  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat.  At 
a conference  in  August  1917,  the  Association  had  offered  to  place 
the  organizations  of  the  lines  unreservedly  at  the  service  of  the 
Admiralty  for  the  purpose  of  securing  closer  touch  between  the 
Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine  in  details  of  convoy  organization  ; 
but  little  advantage  had  been  taken  of  their  offer,  and  they  were 
left  with  the  feeling  that  their  intervention  was  regarded  as 
an  intrusion.  Harassed  and  disheartened,  many  of  the  companies 
were  losing  interest  in  the  running  of  their  ships,  and  subsequent 
investigation  showed  that  the  best  use  was  not  being  made  of  the 
berthing  and  bunkering  facilities  at  Liverpool. 

'riie  Association,  however,  coiitinued  to  hammer  away  at  the 
task  of  impressing  on  the  Authorities  the  inq^ortance  of  the  pro- 
blem, and  as  a resnlt  of  their  persistence.  Commander,  now  Captain 
Henderson  was  sent  to  Liverpool  during  November,  to  attend  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  investigate  the  problem 
on  the  spot.  'I’liis  visit  produced  most  important  results.  While  in 
Liverpool,  Captain  Henderson  conducted  a personal  and  minute 
iiujuiry  into  the  working  of  the  port  in  connexion  with  convoy,  and 
his  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  ])ooling  of  berths  and  bunkering 
facilities  were  readily  accepted  by  the  lines,  who  now  felt  that  a 
serious  attempt  was  being  made  to  grapj)le  with  the  whole  problem. 
Above  all,  as  a result  of  Caj)tain  Henderson’s  visit,  and  of  subse- 
quent correspondence  between  the  Association,  the  Admiralty, 
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and  the  Ministry  of  Shipping,  a much  closer  co-operation  was  set 
up  between  the  shipowners  themselves  and  those  responsible 
for  the  protection  of  the  ships.  A Port  Convoy  Officer  was 
appointed  by  the  Admiralty  in  order  to  establish  personal  liaison 
on  the  spot,  and  on  29th  November,  a Liverpool  Convoy  Com- 
mittee, under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  Harrison  Hughes, 
Chairman  of  the  Association,  was  set  up  by  the  lines  engaged  in 
the  North  Atlantic  trades. 

The  Association  had  already  prepared  a book  giving,  in  respect 
of  all  entered  vessels,  the  latest  particulars  in  relation  to  sea-speed, 
capacity,  armament,  and  all  other  relevant  matters,  and  it  was 
now  arranged  that  a similar  return,  corrected  to  date,  should  be 
sent  in  each  month  by  the  lines  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Convoy 
Committee.  On  this  information  the  Secretary  prepared  for  the 
Admiralty  a monthly  return,  on  which  the  grouping  of  ships  in 
convoy  could  be  based,  both  for  protective  purposes  and  for  those 
of  quick  turn-round.  On  the  sailing  of  each  homeward  convoy, 
the  Admiralty  informed  the  Secretary  of  its  probable  date  of 
arrival  in  the  Mersey,  and  this  information  was  passed  on  to  the 
lines,  who  were  required  to  report  the  probable  date  on  which  each 
vessel  would  be  ready  to  sail  on  a new  outward  voyage.  A sum- 
mary of  this  information  was  then  sent  up  to  the  Admiralty,  to 
guide  them  in  assigning  vessels  to  the  outward-bound  convoys, 
and  it  was  the  business  of  the  Convoy  Committee  to  ensure  that 
every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  accelerate  turn-round, 
so  that  the  sailing  dates  might  be  rigorously  kept. 

The  full  importance  of  these  arrangements  became  manifest 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1918,  when  the  great  American 
trooping  programme  rendered  it  imperative  that  the  turn-round  of 
the  fast  convoys  to  Liverpool  should  be  reduced  to  a minimum, 
and  that  the  sailing  programme  should  be  kept  to  with  the  utmost 
exactness.  By  this  time  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  had  formed  a 
New  York  Convoy  Committee,  composed  mainly  of  representative 
liner  agents,  with  sub-committees  at  the  principal  American  ports, 
and  in  August,  when  a new  fast  convoy  from  Halifax  to  the 
Channel  was  established,  the  London  shipowners  formed  a Com- 
mittee under  Mr.  Herbert  Scrutton,  Vice-President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping. 
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Under  no  circumstances  could  ships  running  in  convoy  make 
as  many  voyages  in  a given  time  as  under  peace  conditions,  but 
thanks  to  tlie  close  liaison  now  established  between  the  naval  and 
shipping  authorities  and  the  shipowners  themselves,  the  additional 
delays  at  first  caused  by  convoy  in  the  Atlantic  trade  were  entirely 
eliminated  ; the  turn-round  was,  at  least,  as  cjuick  as  in  1916,  and 
the  full  benefit  of  the  Atlantic  concentration  was  secured.  That 
concentration  was  still  closer  and  more  rigorous  than  in  1917,  but 
as  against  this  must  be  reckoned  the  effects  of  cumulative  losses 
and  of  the  American  trooping  programme,  estimated,  at  its  height, 
to  shut  out  about  400,000  tons  of  imports  each  month.  Neverthe- 
less the  tonnage  entered  during  1918  compared  far  more  favourably 
with  the  shijiping  available  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  total 
reduction  in  imports  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  estimate.  For 
these  results  the  re-organization  of  the  convoy  system  in  the  North 
Atlantic  was  largely,  perhaps  mainly,  responsible.  The  credit 
must  be  shared  between  the  Convoy  Sections  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Ministry  of  Shipping,  the  Port  Convoy  Committees,  the  ship- 
owners and  the  officers  and  crews  of  the  escort  vessels  and  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  itself.  In  so  great  an  achievement  there  is  credit 
enough  for  all. 
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THE  WORKING  OF  BLUE  BOOK  TERMS 

Remarkable  as  were  the  administrative  developments  that 
followed  the  appointment  of  the  Shipping  Controller,  they  left 
substantially  unaffected  the  rights  and  obligations  of  shipowners 
under  the  Blue  Book  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
influence  of  the  Controller  and  the  association  of  so  many  promi- 
nent owners  with  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  were  of  great  assistance 
in  the  amicable  settlement  of  disputes  arising  out  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  those  terms.  Some  of  these  disputes  were  due  to 
ambiguities  in  the  terms  themselves  ; others,  still  more  numerous, 
to  the  way  in  which  the  owners’  obligations  and  remuneration  were 
affected  by  war  developments.  It  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
both  classes  together. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  dispute  was  the  provision  for 
payment  by  the  State  of  ‘ extraordinary  out-of-pocket  expenses 
arising  out  of  the  requisition’.  This  was  intended  to  cover  all 
departmental  requirements,  not  specifically  provided  for  in  the 
pro  forma  charter-parties,  that  went  beyond  the  ordinary  practice 
under  a time  charter.  The  principle  was  clear  ; its  application 
to  the  requisition  of  so  many  ships,  for  such  varied  purposes,  fre- 
quently gave  rise  to  controversy.  While  some  owners  put  forward 
unreasonable  demands,  others  had  reason  to  complain  of  the 
rigidity  with  which  the  terms  were  interpreted  in  respect  of  bona 
fide  claims.  Under  the  new  regime  there  was  a tendency  to  lay  less 
stress  on  the  letter  of  the  charters,  and  approximate,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  ordinary  commercial  practice.  This  proved  to  be 
sound  policy  ; the  aggregate  cost  of  the  concessions  was  small, 
and  they  went  far  to  remove  a genuine  sense  of  grievance. 

Such  concessions  related  mainly  to  the  treatment  of  individual 
hard  cases.  The  guiding  rule  all  along  was  that  ‘ expenses  arising 
out  of  the  requisition  ’ covered  only  those  due  solely  to  the  Govern- 
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ment’s  requirements  as  time-charterer,  and  not  those  arising  from 
war  conditions  in  general.  For  instance,  the  cost  of  fulfilling  the 
owner’s  obligations  to  dry-dock  his  vessel  every  six  months 
increased  continuously  throughout  the  war  ; hut  such  increased 
costs  were  regarded  as  a consecjuence  of  the  general  economic  dis- 
turbance and  therefore  irrecoverable.  If,  however,  the  Transport 
Department,  for  their  own  convenience,  required  a ship  to  be  dry- 
docked  abroad,  and  not,  as  contemj)lated  by  the  charters,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  refunded  the  additional  expense  incurred. 
On  the  same  [)rinciple  the  Dejjartment  refused  to  refund  any 
increase  in  the  cost  of  those  re])airs  for  which  the  owners  were 
liable  ; but  admitted  liability  in  respect  of  claims  arising  from  the 
postponement  of  repairs  for  departmental  convenience,  or  for  ex- 
ceptional wear  and  tear  arising  from  sj)ecial  employment,  as  when 
a steamer,  not  constructed  to  bear  the  strain  of  lying  on  the  mud 
at  low  tide,  was  sent  to  a port  where  she  w'as  compelled  to  do  so. 

Other  claims  arose  out  of  the  increase  in  running  expenses 
arising  from  the  diversion  of  vessels  to  unaccustomed  trades.  For 

O 

instance,  the  ])rovision  of  warm  clothing  for  Lascars  employed  in 
shi])s  diverted  from  Eastern  waters  to  the  Atlantic  was  admitted 
as  an  extraordinary  out-of-pocket.  Again,  the  marine  insurance 
policies  on  many  vessels  contained  warranties  against  their 
employment  outside  specified  limits.  When  a ship  under  requisi- 
tion or  direction  was  employed  outside  those  limits,  her  owners 
were  clearly  entitled  to  be  indemnified  against  the  breach  of  war- 
ranty, and  excess  premiums  on  hull  policies  were  accordingly 
refunded.  At  first  the  Transport  Department  refused  to  admit 
liability  for  excess  premiums  in  respect  of  policies  on  freight, 
disbursements,  and  anticij)ated  j)rofit ; but  the  distinction  was 
illogical,  and  early  in  191(5  they  agreed  to  refund  excess  })remiums 
in  res{)ect  of  everything  that  a prudent  owner  would  normally 
insure. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  war,  many  claims  were  put  in  for 
‘ w'asted  expenditure’,  in  connexion  with  cargo  already  loaded  in 
ships  at  the  date  of  requisition.  .Such  claims  required  careful 
scrutiny  ; for  in  one  instance,  at  least,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
cargo  was  consigned  to  a Raltic  port,  to  which  it  could  not  [)«)ssibly 
have  gone  forward  ; but  this  was  exce{)tional,  and  generally 
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speaking  the  Department  admitted  liability  for  the  refund  of 
expenses  properly  incurred  in  discharging  the  goods  and  reloading 
them  in  a substituted  vessel. 

A still  more  fertile  source  of  claims,  and  one  that  grew  steadily 
in  importance,  Avas  damage  done  to  the  ships  by  stevedores  in 
loading  or  discharging.  Although  the  stevedores  were  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  State,  the  shipowners  were  liable,  under  the  terms 
of  the  charters,  for  any  damage  caused  by  their  negligence,  and  the 
operation  of  this  clause  gave  rise  to  much  discontent.  No  one  in 
1914  could  have  foreseen  the  situation  existing  later  in  the  war, 
when  skilled  labour  at  the  ports  had  become  extremely  scarce  and 
damage  extremely  prevalent.  Normally  the  shipowners  would 
have  their  remedy  against  the  stevedores  themselves  ; but  this 
was  frequently  very  difficult  to  enforce  in  foreign  ports,  and  quite 
impossible  when  military  labour  was  employed.  The  Ministry  of 
Shipping  accordingly  made  a practice  of  granting,  ex  gratia,  pay- 
ments on  account  of  ‘ grab  damage  ’ when  no  redress  could  other- 
wise  be  obtained,  and  in  March  1918  they  gave  a general  indemnity 
in  respect  of  damage  to  requisitioned  ships  by  stevedores  or  crane 
men,  conditional  on  legal  action  being  taken  by  shipowners  when- 
ever possible. 

Other  claims  were  less  well  founded.  Many  owners  attempted, 
for  instance,  to  recover  the  extra  cost  of  provisions  and  stores  over 
and  above  the  1914  level.  This  was  clearly  not  an  expense 
‘ arising  out  of  the  requisition  ’,  for  it  was  common  to  all  ships. 
It  stood  on  a different  footing  to  the  refund  of  excess  wages,  since 
the  latter  was  governed  by  the  terms  of  a definite  agreement  (the 
Tramp  Agreement  of  March  1915),  and  Avas  justified  by  the  fact 
that  the  original  Avage  advances  had  been  negotiated  by  the 
Transport  Department  direct. 

Again,  an  ingenious  argument  Avas  put  foi’Avard  by  some 
OAA’iiers  that,  as  the  increase  in  ship  values  Avas  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  tonnage  arising  from  the  AvithdraAval  of  so  many  ships  from  com- 
mercial employment,  the  consequent  increase  in  the  cost  of  marine 
insurance  Avas  an  expense  ‘ arising  out  of  the  requisition  ’.  To  this 
plea  the  Transport  Department,  AA'ith  the  full  concurrence  of  the 
Admiralty  Arbitration  Board  (composed  mainly  of  shipoAvners) 
turned  a deaf  ear.  The  Board  had  intended  to  provide  merely  for 
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expenses  arising  out  of  the  requisition  of  a particular  sliip  ; the 
general  effect  of  the  requisitioning  policy  was  regarded  as  incidental 
to  the  existence  of  a state  of  war. 

Expenditure  on  defensive  equipment  stood,  of  course,  on  a 
special  footing,  in  view  of  the  Government’s  liability  for  war  risks 
on  requisitioned  vessels.  The  question  was  complicated  both  by 
the  fact  that  this  expenditure,  in  certain  instances,  was  compulsory 
on  all  vessels,  and  by  the  division  of  responsibility  between  the 
Admiralty  and  ^Ministry  of  Shipping.  Its  treatment  cannot  claim 
the  merit  of  consistency. 

Guns  and  howitzers  were,  throughout,  provided  by  the 
Admiralty  free  of  charge,  and  the  expense  of  fitting  them  was  also 
borne  by  the  Admiralty  except  for  the  cost  of  fitting  guns  in  ships 
completed  after  March  1916,  and  howitzers  in  steamers  over  3,000 
tons  gross,  laid  down  after  1st  December  1917.^  Depth  charges 
and  apparatus  for  producing  smoke-screens  were  always  supplied 
by  the  Admiralty,  without  expense  to  the  owners.  In  neither 
instance  was  any  distinction  made  between  ^ free  ’ and  requisi- 
tioned vessels.  The  provision  of  ‘ otter  ’ gear  as  a protection 
against  mines  was  differently  treated.  Its  use  was  very  unpopular 
with  Masters,  who  alleged  that  it  increased  the  submarine  risk,  by 
reducing  the  speed  of  the  ships  ; nevertheless  the  equipment  of  all 
ships  with  a mean  loaded  draft  of  12  feet  and  upwards  was  made 
compulsory  in  April  1917.^  The  object  was  not  only  the  protection 
of  the  individual  ship,  but  the  general  reduction  of  the  mine 
menace,  by  cutting  the  cables  of  the  mines,  and  thus  enabling  them 
to  be  harmlessly  exploded  on  the  surface.  For  this  reason  the 
Government  agreed  to  bear  the  initial  cost,  and  half  the  cost  of 
re))lacement  and  upkeep  in  respect  of  free  vessels.  In  respect  of 
recjuisitioned  vessels  they  agreed  to  bear  the  whole  cost,  on  the 
ground  that  the  financial  benefit  of  greater  safety  accrued  not  to 
the  shipowner  but  to  the  State.  The  same  argument  was  ap])lied 
to  protective  painting.  During  1915  the  Admiralty  had  under- 
taken the  painting  in  neutral  grey  of  all  ships  on  Government 
service,  and  when  ‘ dazzle-})ainting  ’ became  compulsory  in 

‘ The  total  mimher  of  merchant  vessels  fitted  for  defensive  armament  during  the 
war  was  5,887,  of  which  1,784  wore  sunk. 

-Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulation,  :57c’,  14  April  I!)17.  By  the  end  of  November 
1018,  2,757  vessels  had  been  fitted  with  otter  or  paravane  gear. 
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December  1917/  the  cost  of  painting  requisitioned  ships  was 
still  borne  by  the  Government.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
provision  of  a ‘ crow’s  nest’  for  mast-head  look-outs  became  com- 
pulsory in  November  1917,  the  cost  was  borne  by  the  State  in 
respect  of  requisitioned  ships  ; by  the  shipowner  in  respect  of  free 
vessels. 

A different  policy  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  installation 
of  wireless  apj)aratus.  When  such  apparatus  was  installed  by 
desire  of  the  Transport  Department  the  cost  of  installation  and 
upkeep  was  borne  by  the  State  ; but  when  the  equipment  of  all 
steamers  of  3,000  tons  gross  and  up,  and  later  of  all  steamers  of 
1,600  tons  and  up,  became  compulsory  under  the  Defence  of  the 
Realm  Regulations,"  these  payments  ceased,  and  owners  were  left 
to  bear  the  cost.  The  reason  here  was,  presumably,  that  the 
installation  of  wireless  was  regarded  as  desirable,  not  only  for  war 
purposes,  but  for  other  reasons. 

The  Government’s  financial  interest  in  the  safety  of  requisi- 
tioned vessels  arose,  of  course,  from  their  liability,  under  the  Blue 
Book  terms,  to  compensate  the  owner  in  the  event  of  a loss  by 
war  perils.  As  to  this  liability  there  was  no  dispute  ; but  many 
cpestions  arose  in  connexion  with  it  that  were  not  solved  without 
difficulty  and  occasional  friction. 

In  the  first  place,  while  the  hire  of  a requisitioned  ship  ceased 
automatically  as  from  the  date  of  loss,  and  the  Government’s 
liability  to  pay  compensation  depended  on  the  loss  being  due  to 
war  risks,  neither  the  date  nor  the  cause  of  loss  could  always  be 
definitely  ascertained.  The  fate  of  many  ships,  no  survivor  of 
whom  ever  reached  the  land,  went  to  swell  the  long  list  of  un- 
recorded tragedies  of  the  sea.  In  such  circumstances  hire  was  paid, 
in  accordance  with  commercial  practice,  to  the  last  date  on  which 
the  vessel  had  been  seen  ; but  no  such  conclusive  evidence  could 
be  jn’oduced  to  settle  the  question  of  liability  for  compensation. 

The  Blue  Book  itself  recommended  that,  where  the  cause  of 
loss  was  unknown,  a war  risk  should  be  ])resumed  ; but  it  was  the 
official  view  that  this  presumption  could  onl}'  be  accepted  when  the 

* Amendment  of  21  December  1917  to  Regulation  31c.  Dazzle-painting  was  first 
introduced  in  September  1917,  and  do\ra  to  the  end  of  October  1918,  2,719  merchant 
vessels  had  been  so  treated. 

- Regulation  37b,  28  July  1917,  amended  23  October  1917. 
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marine  underwriters  could  show  a strong  prima  facie  probability 
against  loss  by  perils  of  the  sea.  This  view,  however,  was  some- 
what shaken  by  the  decision  of  the  Courts  in  actions  taken  on 
marine  policies.  In  these  decisions  a broad,  common-sense  view 
was  taken  of  the  indications  as  to  probable  cause  of  loss  afforded 
by  the  weather,  the  ])resence  or  absence  of  dangerous  cargo,  and 
the  Admiralty  reports  as  to  the  areas  in  which  submarines  were 
operating. 

After  the  outbreak  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  these 
doubtful  cases  became  very  numerous,  and  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Chairman  of  Lloyd’s  a ‘ Missing  Ships  Agreement  ’ was  negotiated 
in  November  1917  to  provide  for  their  settlement  by  arbitration. 
Roth  under  this  agreement,  and  in  some  cases  previously  settled 
by  arbitration  or  direct  negotiation,  the  method  adopted  was 
to  share  the  liability  between  the  State  and  the  underwriters  in 
accordance  with  the  balance  of  ])robabilities.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  odds  were  about  three  to  one  that  the  loss  was  due  to  war 
j)erils,  the  State  would  bear  75  per  cent,  and  the  underwriters 
25  per  cent,  of  the  liability. 

Even  when  the  facts  were  known,  the  question  of  liability  was 
not  always  easy  to  determine.  Provided  the  loss  was  due  to  war 
risks,  liability  was  acce})ted  by  the  State  even  when  the  loss  arose 
through  default  of  the  Master,  if  without  privity  of  the  owner, 
since,  tlie  cause  being  a war  risk,  the  owner  would  have  no  remedy 
under  his  })olicy  of  marine  assurance.  It  was  the  definition  of  war 
risks  that  gave  rise  to  dis])ute. 

In  some  instances  the  loss  was  clearly  due  to  a combination  of 
war  and  marine  perils.  An  excellent  illustration  is  provided  by 
the  loss  of  the  Ikaria,  a ‘ free’  ship,  torpedoed  in  the  Channel  in 
tJanuary  1915.  Although  seriously  injured  the  Ikaria  was  able  to 
put  into  Havre,  but  was  subsequently  wrecked  in  the  harbour, 
through  taking  the  ground  at  low  tide.  The  underwriters  claimed 
that  she  was  lost  by  war  risk,  and  the  Courts  upheld  their  conten- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  stranding  would  not  have  resulted  in 
disaster  but  for  the  injury  done  to  her  bulkheads  by  the  torpedo, 
and  that  t he  war  peril  was  thus  the  ‘ proximate  cause  ’ of  loss. 
'I’liis  ])rinciple  of  ‘ {)roximate  cause  ’ was  followed  in  respect  of 
requisitioned  shi{)s. 
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Greater  difficulty  was  presented  by  another  class  of  casualties 
in  which  the  loss  was  clearly  due  to  war  conditions,  but  not 
directly  to  enemy  action.  Here  the  principle  followed  by  the 
English  Courts,  and  accepted  by  the  Transport  Department,  was 
to  treat  the  casualty  as  a war  risk  if  it  arose  from  a cause  incident 
to  active  operations  or  immediate  anticipation  of  attack  ; but 
not  otherwise.  Thus  the  Courts  treated  as  a war  risk  the  loss  of 
a steamer  sunk  by  the  French  battleship  Suffreri,  while  steaming 
at  night,  without  lights,  during  the  evacuation  of  Gallipoli ; but 
regarded  as  marine  risks  casualties  due  solely  to  the  result  of 
obscuring  navigation  lights  in  compliance  with  Admii’alty  instruc- 
tions, or  the  extinction  of  shore  lights  for  defensive  purposes.  If 
a ship  ran  ashore  or  collided  with  another  while  zigzagging  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  navigation,  or  through  unnecessary  apprehen- 
sion of  a ‘ suspicious  object  her  loss  was  regarded  as  a marine 
risk  ; if  the  casualty  occurred  while  zigzagging  to  escape  the 
attack  of  a submarine,  known  or  reasonably  presumed  to  be 
present,  the  State  accepted  liability. 

When  liability  had  been  definitely  proved,  there  still  remained 
the  question  of  amount.  The  compensation  payable  under  the 
Blue  Book  was  the  ‘ ascertained  value  of  the  vessel  at  the  date  of 
loss’.  There  were  some  who  contended  that  the  ‘ascertained 
value  ’ should  be  construed  as  the  original  cost  of  the  vessel  less 
depreciation,  taking  no  account  of  the  increase  in  the  market 
values  during  the  war.  This,  however,  was  certainly  never  con- 
templated when  the  terms  of  requisition  were  agreed  ; nor  would 
any  Court  or  arbitrator  have  adopted  any  other  basis  than  the 
current  market  value  of  the  vessel— the  loss  which  the  owner  had, 
in  fact,  sustained.  That  value  was  usually  agreed  with  the  owner 
as  the  result  of  direct  negotiation,  based  on  expert  valuation.  In 
the  later  stages  of  the  war,  however,  the  jMinistry  of  Shipping 
tended  to  base  their  offers  on  the  precedent  of  former  settlements, 
rather  than  on  outside  valuations.  All  through,  many  shipowners 
strenuously  contended  that  departmental  pressure  was  exercised 
to  make  them  accept  less  than  the  real  market  value  of  the  ships, 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  under  the  Liner  Requisition 
Scheme,  the  lines  declined  to  accept  ‘ ascertained  values  ’ as  an 
equivalent  of  the  specific  values  for  which  they  had  previously 
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insured.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
resort  to  arbitration  was  always  open. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  the  main  difficulty  lay  in  the 
disparity  between  the  earning  powers,  and  consequently  the 
values,  of  ‘free’  and  requisitioned  ships.  The  Transport  Depart- 
ment contended  that  compensation  was  payable  on  a strict 
requisition  basis  ; but  the  possibility  of  release  was  a contingency 
which,  at  that  time,  could  logically  be  taken  into  account  by  an 
arbitrator,  and  the  Department  frecpiently  conceded  something 
more  than  their  own  estimate  of  the  requisitioned  value.  From 
the  beginning  of  1917  the  position  altered,  as  the  Ministry  of 
Shipping  could  now  say  definitely  that  every  requisition  was  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  the  question  was  finally  determined  by 
the  case  of  a collier  sunk  in  June  1917.  The  claim  went  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  the  umpire  awarded  £28,500  on  the  basis  of  requisitioned 
value.  He  was  asked  to  state  a special  case  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  point  to  be  tested  in  the  Courts,  and  for  this  purpose 
estimated  the  ‘ free  ’ value  at  £44,500.  The  Court,  however, 
upheld  his  original  decision. 

Injury  due  to  war  risk  was  treated  on  the  same  lines  as  loss, 
and  comj)ensation  was  paid  ‘ on  the  ascertained  value  of  such 
inj  ury  ’ . Further,  the  payment  of  hire  was  continued,  less  the 
estimated  amount  of  running  expenses  saved  to  the  owner  while 
the  ship  was  off  service  for  repairs.  In  theory,  the  Department 
repudiated  any  legal  liability  for  hire  during  the  period  of  in- 
efficiency ; but  in  view  of  their  double  responsibility  as  charterers 
and  war  risks  underwriters,  they  appear  to  have  felt  that  this 
contention  could  not  be  sustained  in  practice. 

When  the  damage  was  serious,  requiring  lengthy  repairs,  the 
liability  thus  accepted  was  substantial,  and  it  was  sometimes  more 
economical  to  accej)t  liability  for  a ‘ constructive  total  loss  ’ than 
to  continue  the  payments  ; that  is  to  say,  the  State  took  over  the 
damaged  vessel  in  its  existing  condition,  on  payment  of  the 
ascertained  value  at  the  date  of  the  casualty,  with  interest  to  date 
of  payment,  and  any  hire  paid  since  the  foimer  date  was  refunded 
by  the  shipowner,  or  credited  as  an  instalment  of  the  ascertained 
value.  A notable  instance  was  that  of  a shij),  torpedoed  and 
beached  early  in  1916,  which  was  still  unsalved  twenty-seven 
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months  later.  By  that  time  over  £100,000  had  been  paid  in  hire  ; 
but  the  shipowners,  on  being  approached  by  the  iMinistry  of 
Shipping,  agreed  to  a compromise,  by  which  they  abandoned  the 
ship  on  very  reasonable  terms.  On  the  few  occasions  when  owners 
objected  to  the  Ministry’s  proposal  that  a vessel  should  be  treated 
as  a constructive  total  loss,  they  were  reminded  that  the  Depart- 
ment acknowledged  no  legal  liability  for  the  payment  of  hire 
during  inefficiency. 

\Vhen  abandonment  of  a damaged  vessel  was  tendered  by  the 
shipowners  themselves,  the  offer  was  considered  on  ordinary 
business  lines.  If  the  estimated  cost  of  hire  and  repairs  exceeded 
the  ascertained  value  of  the  ship,  or  if  she  could  be  repaired 
for  Government  service  at  a smaller  cost  than  that  of  recondi- 
tioning in  accordance  with  Blue  Book  requirements,  the  offer  was 
accepted. 

In  the  event  of  inefficiency  for  a period  exceeding  twelve  hours 
arising  from  any  cause  other  than  war  peril,  the  payment  of  hire 
ceased  automatically,  except  in  respect  of  armed  merchant  cruisers 
and  other  vessels  requisitioned  on  net  charter  terms.  A similar 
period  of  twelve  hours  was  allowed  for  the  compulsory  dry-docking. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  the  ships  were  placed  off  pay. 

There  were  times  when  this  provision  bore  hardly  on  the 
owners,  as  when  ships  were  held  up  through  desertions  in  United 
States  ports,  or  when  dry-docking  was  delayed,  through  no  fault 
of  the  owners,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  on  repair  facilities.  In 
the  former  instance  no  concession  was  made.  The  dry-docking 
question  was  compromised  by  allowing  the  continuance  of  hire 
when,  and  only  when,  the  delays  were  attributable  to  the  priority 
accorded  to  His  Majesty’s  ships. 

All  through  the  war,  ‘ off-pay  ’ continued  to  give  rise  to 
numerous  dis])utes.  There  were  many  border-line  cases  where 
inefficiency  was  caused  partly  by  war  and  partly  by  marine  perils, 
or  by  abnormal  conditions  that  did  not  fall  within  the  strict  legal 
definition  of  war  risks.  To  deal  with  such  cases  the  Controller  set 
up  an  Off-pay  Committee  under  Sir  Frederick  Lewis,  which  was 
successful  in  removing  a good  deal  of  the  soreness  arising  from 
the  treatment  of  this  question.  One  notable  concession  was  the 
continuance  of  hire  during  half  the  period  of  disability  caused 
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by  sending  ships  to  infected  ports  during  the  influenza  epidemic 
of  1918. 

Apart  from  its  wisdom  as  policy,  the  greater  elasticity  shown 
under  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  in  tlie  treatment  of  off-pay, 
extraordinary  out-of-pockets,  and  other  questions,  was  justified 
by  the  development  of  abnormal  conditions  which  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  in  1914,  and  which  rendered  the  j)rovisions  of  the 
Blue  Book  far  more  unfavourable  to  the  owners  than  had  been 
intended  or  anticij)ated.  A further  effect  of  these  conditions  was  to 
reduce  considerably  the  actual  value  of  the  Blue  Book  rates  of  hire. 

The  original  scale,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conceived  on  a generous 
basis  which  allowed  for  a rise  in  running  expenses,  and  when  the 
tramp  rates  were  revised  in  March  1915,  it  was  a term  of  agreement 
that  the  rates  then  fixed  should  aj)ply  for  the  duration  of  the  war.^ 
The  actual  increase,  however,  surj)assed  anything  that  could 
reasonably  have  been  anticij)ated  in  the  spring  of  1915.  It  is 
true  that  bunkers,  loading  and  discharging  costs,  and  wages  in 
excess  of  the  1914  level  were  for  Government  account ; but  the 
increased  cost  of  victualling,  deck  and  engine-room  stores,  equip- 
ment, ballast  and  water  (when  provided  by  the  owner),  running 
repairs,  dry-docking,  and  incidentals  ate  away  a large  part  of  the 
owners’  remuneration. 

A still  larger  item  was  the  increased  cost  of  marine  insurance, 
and  there  were  those  who  held  that  in  respect  of  this  item,  at  least, 
the  owners  deserved  no  consideration,  since  the  increase  was  mainly 
due  to  the  appreciation  of  capital  values.  This  distinction  is 
illogical.  Whether  such  unearned  increment  should  be  taxed  on 
the  sale  of  a ship  was  an  entirely  separate  question.  However 
that  (juestion  might  be  answered,  the  fact  remained  that,  in  view 
of  the  increase  in  replacement  costs,  no  prudent  owner  could 
afford  to  insure  his  ship  for  much  less  than  current  market  value. 
In  these  circumstances  there  was  no  valid  reason  for  distinguishing 
between  marine  insurance  and  other  running  expenses  affected  by 
war  conditions. 

'I’owards  the  end  of  1917  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  approached 
the  Controller  with  a recjuest  for  the  reconsideration  of  the 
Blue  Book  Kates,  and  as  a result  of  their  representations  he 

^ See  p.  118,  supra. 
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agreed  to  a joint  investigation  by  two  accountants,  appointed 
respectively  by  the  ^Ministry  and  by  the  Chamber,  into  the  actual 
remuneration  afforded  by  the  current  rates.  The  rejjort  of  these 
investigators  proved,  conclusively,  that  the  owners  of  some 
requisitioned  vessels  were  sustaining  an  actual  out-of-pocket  loss, 
and  that  the  margin  of  profit  remaining  to  many  others  was 
unreasonably  small. 

While  the  shipowners  were,  of  course,  bound  by  the  terms  of 
their  bargain,  it  had  clearly  never  been  contemplated  that  the 
owner  of  a requisitioned  vessel  should  be  deprived  of  reasonable 
remuneration,  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  obligations,  and  after  some 
negotiation,  the  Controller  agreed,  in  May  1918,  to  a revision  of 
the  tramp  rates,  which  took  effect  from  1st  March  of  that  year. 
The  new  scale  showed  increases  varying  from  about  23  per  cent, 
for  the  largest  tramps,  to  48  per  cent,  for  vessels  between  300  and 
400  tons,  and  were  intended  to  give  an  average  return  of  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent,  on  ante-bellum  first  costs,  allowing  for  running 
expenses  as  on  1st  January  1918.  A special  scale  was  subsequently 
issued  for  tramps  requisitioned  on  net  charter,  and  new  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  regard  to  payment  for  deck  spaces  enclosed 
and  utilized  for  cargo  by  authority  of  the  Controller.  The  hire 
paid  for  requisitioned  liners,  or  credited  in  respect  of  ships  on 
Liner  Requisition,  remained  unchanged  ; but  the  concessions 
with  regard  to  deck  spaces  were  applied  to  liners  and  coasters  as 
well  as  to  tramps,  and  were  made  retrospective,  for  those  classes, 
as  from  1st  October  1917.^ 

Even  with  these  additions  the  Blue  Book  rates  compared  very 
unfavourably  not  only  with  the  rates  paid  to  chartered  or  requi- 
sitioned neutrals,  but  with  the  remuneration  granted  by  the 
French  and  American  Governments  to  the  owners  of  requisitioned 
ships.  A tramp  of  6,000  tons  dead-weight  capacity  received,  under 
the  revised  scale,  14s.  per  gross  ton  per  month,  the  equivalent  of 
about  8s.  per  ton  dead-weight.  The  standard  rate  for  neutrals  of 
the  same  size  chartered  by  the  Inter- Allied  Chartering  Committee 
was  40s.  6d.  per  ton  dead-weight,  war  risk  for  charterer’s  account. 
Even  requisitioned  neutrals,  on  which  all  running  expenses  were 
paid  by  the  Government,  received  35s.  per  dead-weight  ton.  The 

* Chamber  of  Shipping,  Anmial  Report,  1917-18,  pp.  28-9  ; 1918-19,  pp.  22-6. 
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American  requisition  rate  for  a 6,000-tonner  was  S6.50,  with  a 
bonus  for  speed  in  excess  of  11  knots. 

'I’he  Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  on  its  administrative  side, 
worked  smootldy  from  the  first.  The  Conference  Committees  did 
their  utmost  to  make  it  a success,  and  the  Established  Lines  in 
general  fulfilled  both  in  the  letter  and  in  the  spirit  their  undertak- 
ing to  run  the  ships  ‘ with  as  much  zeal  and  care  as  if  their  own 
interests  were  still  involved’. 

On  the  financial  side,  the  interpretation  of  the  Heads  of 
Arrangement  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties.  It  had  been  arranged, 
for  instance,  that  the  cost  of  fulfilling  the  owners’  obligations  to 
keep  their  vessels  in  a state  of  thorough  efficiency,  as  regards  hull 
and  machinery,  should  be  deducted  from  the  organization  cliarges 
payable  by  the  Government  ; but  the  proportion  attributable  to 
such  costs  proved  very  difficult  to  determine.  Eventually,  the 
matter  was  settled  by  estimating  them  at  a flat  rate  of  I5.  Sd.  per 
gross  ton  per  annum. 

Again,  the  agreement  provided  for  payment  of  all  usual 
remuneration  to  third  jiarties  for  management,  agency,  and 
brokerage  services  ; but  in  many  instances  managing  owners  were 
in  fact,  though  not  in  name,  identical  with  the  shipowning  com- 
pany, and  the  terms  of  contract  included  an  element  of  profit  as 
well  as  of  remuneration.  Each  such  case  had  to  be  examined  and 
dealt  with  on  its  merits  ; the  maximum  third-party  management 
commission  being  fixed  at  8|  per  cent,  on  standard  freights. 

Minor  questions  of  accountancy  gave  rise  to  endless  disputes. 
In  a few  instances  the  voyage  accounts,  as  certified  by  the  auditors, 
debited  the  Government  with  cliarges  for  which  they  were  clearly 
not  lialile  ; but  the  majority  of  the  disjnites  were  probably  due 
to  honest  differences  of  opinion  in  interpreting  the  complex 
financial  provisions  of  the  scheme. 

What  the  Ministry  of  Shifijiing  complained  of  most  was  the 
delay  in  rendering  voyage  accounts,  and  tliere  was  a disjiosition 
to  attribute  this  delay,  in  part  at  least,  to  dislike  of  the  scheme  by 
some  of  the  lines.  It  is  only  fair,  however,  to  remember  that  the 
accounfing  system  under  the  scheme  was  extremely  intricate,  and 
that  t he  office  staffs  of  the  lines  had  been  greatly  dejileted  during 
the  war.  For  those  comjianies,  especially,  which  were  managing 
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large  numbers  of  diverted  vessels,  State-owned  ships,  and  requi- 
sitioned neutrals,  in  addition  to  their  own  fleets,  the  necessary 
office  work  involved  a heavy  strain  on  the  staffs,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  found  a difficulty  in  coping  with  it.  There 
was,  perhaps,  as  much  justice,  or  injustice,  in  the  complaints  made 
by  the  shipping  companies  of  delay  in  passing  accounts. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


PROFITS  AND  REPLACEMENT 

The  revision  of  Rlue  Rook  Rates  at  the  beginning  of  1918  was 
the  more  necessary  inasmuch  as  the  Finance  Act  of  1917  had 
introduced  a new  {)iinciple  in  the  taxation  of  shipping  profits. 
When  the  Excess  Profits  Duty  was  first  introduced,  provision  was 
made  for  adjusting  its  incidence  over  the  whole  period  of  tlie  war, 
so  tliat  if  a year  in  which  large  excess  profits  were  made  was 
followed  by  one  in  which  the  earnings  fell  short  of  the  datum  line, 
the  taxpayers  could  demand  that  an  average  should  be  struck,  the 
necessary  adjustments  made,  and  a proportion  of  the  j)revious 
year’s  taxes  refunded.  It  is,  indeed,  notorious  that  in  industries 
other  than  shipping,  large  refunds  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  assisted 
many  companies  through  the  difficult  j)eriod  of  'post-bellum 
deflation.  Ry  Section  19  of  the  F’inance  Act  of  1917,  the  ship- 
owner, and  the  shijiowner  alone,  was  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
the  ‘One  Account  ’ for  Excess  Profits.  In  each  year  in  which  Excess 
Profits  were  made  he  was  to  j)ay  the  full  percentage,  and  no  adjust- 
ment was  to  be  made  in  subsequent  years,  when  profits  diminished. 

'I’he  defence  put  forward  by  the  Government  for  their  action 
was  that  the  datum  line  originally  ado})ted  gave  the  shipowners 
an  accidental  advantage,  as  the  years  chosen  were  a period  of 
unusual  prosperity  for  shipping,  and  that  shipping  profits  were, 
in  fact,  much  greater  than  those  of  other  industries.  Even 
granting  these  facts,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could  be  held 
to  justify  so  unusual  a departure  from  constitutional  j)ractice  as 
discriminatory  taxation  of  a particular  industry. 

.Moreover,  the  abnormal  profits  of  1915  and  1916  were  now 
a thing  of  the  past.  The  significance  of  Section  19  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  introduced  at  a time  when  the  j)olicy  of  universal 
recjuisition  had  been  introduced  for  the  express  purpose  of 
restricting  the  shipowners’  earnings  to  a minimum.  In  the  debate 
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on  the  clause  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  quoted,  from  his 
own  experience  as  part  owner  of  four  small  steamers  which  had 
escaped  requisition,  figures  which  were  widely  circulated  and 
accepted  by  the  public  as  a criterion  of  current  shipping  earnings  ; 
but  not  only  were  those  figures  exceptional  even  for  1915-16,  they 
bore  no  kind  of  relation  to  the  prospective  average  earnings  under 
the  new  regime. 

So  strong  was  the  criticism,  not  only  from  the  shipowners  in  the 
House  but  from  others,  that  it  was  said  on  good  authority  that 
the  section  would  unquestionably  have  been  defeated  had  not  the 
Government  intimated  that  they  regarded  it  as  an  essential  \vith 
which  the  Finance  Bill  as  a whole  must  stand  or  fall.  As  it  was, 
the  utmost  concession  that  could  be  obtained  was  that,  if  an}'^ 
shipowner  had  made  an  actual  loss,  or  if  his  profits  fell  below  the 
point  of  liability  to  duty  had  the  percentage  standard  been  adopted 
instead  of  the  datum  line,  an  adjustment  might  be  made  in  respect 
of  such  loss  or  deficiency. ^ 

The  chief  significance  of  the  decision  lay,  of  course,  in  its  relation 
to  the  problem  of  j)rovision  for  replacement  costs.  The  gravity 
of  that  problem  had  been  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  State 
ship-building  programme  and  the  prohibition  of  laying  down  ships 
for  private  account.  This  meant  that  the  heavy  tonnage  losses 
suffered  by  owners  during  the  unrestricted  submarine  campaign 
would  have  to  be  made  good  by  purchase  or  new  construction 
after  the  war,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  were  in  fact  made  good 
at  prices  exceeding  even  those  of  the  war  period.  IMeanwhile  the 
British  shipowners’  foreign  competitors,  Japanese  and  neutral, 
were  able,  after  paying  abnormal  dividends,  to  set  aside  for  new 
construction  huge  sums  out  of  their  comparatively  unrestricted 
earnings.- 

Throughout  1917  and  1918  the  problem  of  replacement  was, 

^ Two  important  concessions  were  also  obtained  from  the  Inland  Revenue  Authorities 
with  regard  to  depreciation  allowance  for  taxation  purposes.  First,  the  depreciation 
on  a seconddiand  steamer  was  to  bo  calculated  for  Income  Tax  (not  Excess  Profits) 
purposes  on  the  actual  cost  to  the  purchaser  instead  of  on  original  cost.  Secondly,  for 
both  purposes,  the  rate  of  depreciation  was  to  be  calculated  from  (i  April  1917  at 
C instead  of  4 per  cent,  for  the  remaining  period  of  the  war  (see  Chamber  of  Shipping, 
Annual  Report,  1918-19,  pp.  40-.5.) 

^ Apart  from  the  fact  that  neutral  earnings  were  far  higher  than  those  of  British 
ships,  tlie  compensation  paid  for  the  loss  of  neutral  steamers  requisitioned  or  time- 
chartered  by  the  Allies  was  based  on  values  far  above  those  of  British  ships. 
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indeed,  the  dominant  factor  in  shipping,  and  more  particularly 
in  liner  finance.  The  cost  of  ljuilding  rose  steadily  throughout 
1917  and  very  rapidly  in  1918.  In  the  latter  year  it  reached 
£30-£34  per  ton  gross  for  cargo  liner  tonnage,  and  the  average  cost 
of  replacing  the  liner  losses  in  all  classes  could  not  be  estimated  at 
less  than  £45  per  ton — two-and-a-half  times  the  normal  cost  in 
time  of  peace.  So  early  as  October  1917,  the  Liverpool  Steam 
Ship  Owners’  Association  estimated  that  the  cost  of  replacing  their 
members’  lost  tonnage,  providing  for  the  expansion  of  the  fleets 
at  the  normal  rate  of  increase,  and  reconditioning  the  vessels  after 
the  war,  would  exceed  by  some  £47,000,000  the  amounts  received 
from  underwriters  or  the  State  in  respect  of  losses. ^ Tliis  estimate 
was,  admittedly,  very  rough  ; but  it  gives  some  indication  of  the 
importance  of  the  problem,  and  the  necessity  of  the  large  reserves 
accumulated  by  the  lines  in  1915-10. 

For  cargo-boat  owners  also,  the  question  of  replacement  was 
serious.  In  1918  the  average  cost  of  building  tramp  tonnage  rose 
to  £23  or  £24  j)er  deadweight  ton,  more  than  three  times  the  pre- 
war level,  and  for  forward  contracts  even  higher  prices  were  quoted. 
At  the  end  of  1917,  before  the  curve  had  reached  its  apex,  it  was 
estimated  that  one  company  which  had  recovered  £279,000  in 
respect  of  losses  would  have  to  expend  £410,000  in  replacing  those 
losses  with  vessels  of  equivalent  type.  In  another  instance 
£109,000  would  have  to  be  provided  out  of  earnings  ; in  a third, 
£187,500.  A larger  company,  which  had  accumulated  £805,000 
out  of  insurance,  the  sale  price  of  vessels  disposed  of,  and  sums 
transferred  to  depreciation,  would  need  a further  £800,000  to 
build  the  equivalent  amount  of  new  tonnage.- 

To  anticipate  a little,  it  may  be  stated  that  an  estimate 
prepared  some  two  years  after  the  war  showed  the  probable  actual 
cost  of  replacing  all  vessels,  liners  and  tramps,  sunk  during  the 
war,  as  exceeding  by  about  £135,000,000  their  insurable  value  at 
the  time  of  loss.  It  was  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  this  strain 
and  for  tlie  overhauling  of  fleets  and  organization  with  a view  to 
post-bellum  competition  that  made  exclusion  from  the  ‘ One 
Account  ’ so  serious  a matter. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  frightful  havoc  wrought  by  the  sub- 

* Cd.  9092,  p.  130.  - Fairplatj,  3 January  1918,  ([noting  Mr.  W.  J.  Noble. 
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marines  during  1917  and  1918  that  swelled  the  figures  of  losses  to 
such  gigantic  totals.  That  havoc  had  also  its  direct  reflection  in 
a great  advance  in  the  cost  of  war  risk  insurance. 

Even  prior  to  the  radical  change  made  in  the  basis  of  the  State 
Insurance  Scheme  in  August  1917,  the  increasing  rates  of  loss  led 
to  a successive  advance  in  voyage  premiums  from  1 per  cent,  to 
1|  per  cent,  on  19th  March  1917,  and  per  cent,  on  23rd  April, 
twice  as  much  being  charged  for  a round  voyage  or  a 91  days 
time  policy.  Even  these  advances,  however,  were  insufficient  to 
prevent  a rapid  increase  in  the  deficit,  and  this  deficit,  so  far  as 
the  20  per  cent,  interest  of  the  War  Risks  Associations  was  con- 
cerned, had  to  be  met  by  calls  on  their  members.  Still  heavier 
calls  were  made  by  the  subsidiary  Excess  Values  Associations 
which  had  been  formed  to  insure  the  difference  between  the  values 
approved  for  the  purposes  of  the  State  Scheme  and  the  actual 
current  value  of  the  ships. 

When  a ship  came  under  requisition,  the  Associations  ceased, 
of  course,  to  be  liable  for  any  part  of  the  hull  risk,  which  became 
a liability  of  the  State  under  the  Blue  Book  terms  ; but  with 
a view  to  spreading  the  incidence  of  risks,  the  clubs  had  main- 
tained the  practice  of  requiring  members  to  enter  their  whole 
fleets,  and  the  owners  of  requisitioned  ships  were  thus  liable  for 
calls  in  respect  of  losses  under  the  State  Scheme. 

Down  to  February  1917  the  total  calls  made  by  the  clubs 
amounted  to  an  average  of  about  £3  10s.  per  cent,  on  the  original 
entered  values  ; but  with  the  outbreak  of  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare,  the  losses  became  very  heavy.  Between  10th  February 
and  19th  August  1917,  the  calls  made  by  the  clubs,  including 
the  Excess  Values  Associations,  gave  an  average  of  about  £10  per 
cent,  on  ‘free,’  and  £2  10s.  per  cent,  on  requisitioned  tonnage, 
of  which  one-third  was  attributable  to  losses  on  Government 
values,  and  about  two-thirds  to  losses  on  other  lines.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  owners  of  several  requisitioned  vessels  claimed 
a refund  of  the  calls  levied  upon  them  as  ‘ extraordinary  out-of- 
pockets ’ ; but  the  Controller  refused  the  claim,  on  the  ground 
that  the  manner  of  adjusting  the  incidence  of  the  calls  was  a 
matter  for  the  Associations  themselves,  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  concern. 
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From  20th  August  1917,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  partnership 
between  the  State  and  the  War  Risks  Associations  came  to  an  end. 
The  ships  were  still  entered  in  the  clubs,  and  the  clubs  continued 
to  bear  the  working  expenses  of  the  scheme  and  to  be  responsible 
for  its  administration  ; but  all  ]n-emiums  went  into  the  coffers  of 
the  State,  and  the  State  alone  was  responsible  for  all  losses,  both 
on  original  and  excess  values.  This  break  in  the  partnership  was 
accompanied  by  a complete  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  with  regard  to  premiums.  Hitherto,  these  had  been  fixed 
at  a fiat  rate  for  all  voyages,  and  the  rates  fixed  were  considerably 
below  those  justified  by  the  risks.  Now  the  time  premium  for 
ships  under  Liner  Recjuisition  was  raised  at  a jump  from  5 to 
9 per  cent.,  and  for  all  free  vessels  differential  voyage  premiums 
were  fixed,  according  to  the  estimated  risk.  Moreover,  these 
premiums,  which  ran  up  to  as  much  as  9 or  10  per  cent,  in  the 
more  dangerous  trades,  were  fixed,  like  the  9 j)er  cent,  time  pre- 
mium, on  an  actuarial  basis.  In  fact,  the  working  of  hull  insurance 
from  August  1917  to  the  Armistice  yielded  the  State  so  large 
a profit  as  not  only  to  wipe  out  the  deficit  previously  incurred,  but 
leave  a handsome  surplus  as  the  result  of  the  State’s  operations 
since  the  outbreak  of  war.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  Liverpool  and 
London  War  Risks  Association  alone  was  compelled  to  provide 
for  a deficit  of  £1,480,000  on  Government  values,  and  £6,230,000 
on  Excess  Values,  incurred  prior  to  August  1917."  In  face  of  these 
facts,  it  is  a little  surprising  that  the  State  Insurance  Scheme  should 
still,  at  times,  be  described  as  a free  gift  to  the  shipowners. 

'File  actual  earnings  of  British  shipping  during  1917-18  are, 
as  usual,  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  Freight  quotations  cease,  of 
course,  to  have  any  real  relevance.  The  markets  were,  exceedingly 
narrow,  and  the  enormous  freights  occasionally  cpioted  were 
earned  only  by  Japanese  or  neutral  ships.  For  the  great  majority 
of  British  owners,  freights  had  ceased  to  have  any  real  meaning. 
Whatever  rate  was  charged  to  the  shipper,  they  received  only  the 
Blue  Book  hire. 

'I’lie  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  v/ith  regard  to  freights 
has  been  very  adversely  criticized.  While  the  rates  charged  to 

* 'J’ho  Preliminary  Statement  of  Results,  Cnul.  98,  shows  a profit  on  hulls  of  British 
shijiH  amounting  to  £1(5, 000, 000. 

Report  for  the  Insurance  Year  ended  10  February  1910. 
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Government  Departments  for  Government  imports  were  on  a Blue 
Book  basis,  the  freights  charged  to  private  shippers  for  such 
commodities  as  were  still  uncontrolled  were  often  much  higher 
than  had  been  charged  by  the  owners  prior  to  general  requisition. 
For  instance,  the  freight  on  tea  from  Calcutta  to  London  was 
increased  on  1st  October  1917  from  755.  to  2705.  or  3005.  per  ton. 
The  average  freight  on  cotton  from  Gulf  ports  went  up  from  0-8d. 
per  lb.  in  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  July  1916  to  312d.  per  lb. 
in  1917-18  ; mixed  cargo  rates  from  United  States  Atlantic  ports 
were  2305.  in  December  1918,  as  against  6O5.  in  May  1916  ; and 
the  average  outward  freights  to  Australia,  Calcutta,  and  Cape 
ports  rose  from  1155.  5d.,  425.  ‘3d.,  and  765.  5d.  respectively  in 
December  1916  to  1435.  6d.,  IOO5.,  and  11 65.  in  December  1918. 
Other  instances  could  easily  be  multiplied.  Moreover,  the  years 
1917-18  saw  a big  rise  in  the  majority  of  the  Government  rates 
themselves.^ 

It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  shipowners,  with  a memory 
of  the  strictures  passed  upon  them,  were  not  slow  to  raise  the  cry 
of  ‘ profiteering  ’ against  the  Ministry.  The  official  reply  was  that 
the  new  Government  rates  were  fully  justified  by  the  increase  of 
running  costs,  especially  war  risks  insurance,  and  that  so  far  as 
private  cargoes  were  concerned,  there  was  no  object  in  charging 
less  than  the  market  freight  on  uncontrolled  commodities,  as  the 
only  result  would  be  to  give  additional  profit  to  the  merchant 
without  benefiting  the  consumer.  In  short,  the  jMinistry’s  policy 
was  to  charge  actual  cost  on  controlled,  and  market  rates  on 
uncontrolled  commodities. 

In  principle  this  defence  was  absolutely  sound,  though  the 
shipowners  may  be  excused  for  pointing  out,  with  some  gusto,  its 
bearing  on  past  controversies.  The  one  point  that  seems  a little 
doubtful  is  how  far  ^ market  ’ rates  could  be  said  to  exist  in  the 
conditions  of  1917-18.  There  was  certainly  some  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  the  rates  on  private  cargo  were,  at  times,  arbitrarily 
fixed  with  the  object  of  subsidizing  Government  imports,  or 
swelling  the  revenue.  A case  might,  of  course,  be  made  out  for 
either  })olic}\ 

^ Fairplay,  8 November  1917  ; Chamber  of  Shipping  Annual  Report,  1918-19, 
pp.  77-8  ; Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners'  Association,  Report  for  1918,  pp.  37-8. 
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In  any  event,  the  freights  on  shipments  in  requisitioned  vessels 
or  vessels  under  Liner  Requisition  did  not  concern  the  shipowner, 
and  even  the  vessels  that  did  not  fall  under  these  categories  were 
nearly  all  plying  at  limitation  rates,  the  profits  from  which  were 
largely  diminished  by  tlie  increase  in  running  expenses.  That 
increase  as  compared  with  191T  was  given  as  follows,  at  the  end 
of  1917,  for  three  typical  steamers  : ^ 


s.s.  toils  gross 


1,590  . 
3,400  . 
4,000  . 


Increase 
per  day 

£ s.  d. 
30  7 0 
37  14  0 
G2  10  0 


Increase  Increase  per 

per  month  ton  per  mouth 

£ s.  d.  s.  d. 

910  10 


0 


As  regards  ships  under  full  requisition,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  revision  in  Rlue  Rook  Rates  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  March  1918.  Their  effect,  at  the  end  of  that  year,  was 
estimated  by  the  Chamber  of  Ship})ing  to  give  a return  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  current  value  of  a medium  sized  cargo-boat,  before 
providing  for  overhead  charges,  depreciation,  and  taxes. ^ 

One  effect  of  this  restriction  on  earnings,  coupled  with  the 
heavy  losses  of  tonnage,  was  to  accentuate  the  tendency  towards 
transfer  of  ships  and  amalgamation  of  interests,  so  marked  in 
1916.  With  {irofits  restricted  by  universal  requisition,  heavy 
taxation,  and  increasing  expenses,  many  owners  were  glad  to 
realize  and  invest  outside  the  industry  the  high  prices  which  the 
scarcity  of  tonnage  extorted  from  the  big  liner  companies,  and 


* Mr.  W.  ,1.  Noble’s  figures  from  Fairplay,  3 January  1918. 

- Annual  Report,  1918-19,  p.  78.  The  calculation  given  is  as  follows,  with  com 
parative  figures  for  a Norwegian  steamer  of  the  same  type,  namely,  4,000  tons  d.w  , 
or  2,400  gro.ss,  built  in  1905. 


British 

Norwegian 

£ 

£ 

Time-chartered  earnings  per  month  . 

1,980 

9,300 

Outgoings  ...... 

1,140 

1,800 

Gross  prolit  .... 

840 

7,500 

£ 

£ 

Current  market  value  .... 

100,000 

150,000 

Annual  profit  ..... 

10,080 

90,000 

Bercentago  on  value  .... 

10 

00 

Profit  per  d.w.  ton  per  month 

4.5.  2d. 

37s.  Od. 

British  rate  10, s’.  Qd.  per  ton  gross  ; Norwegian  40s.  Gd.  per  ton  cl.w.  Outgoings  for 
Briti.sh  ship  are  less  excess  wages,  &c.,  paid  by  (jovornment. 
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from  cargo-boat  owners  who  were  anxious  to  keep  their  fleets  in 
being.  No  objection,  generally  speaking,  was  made  by  the 
Controller  to  the  transfer  of  ships  from  one  British  owner  to 
another  ; indeed  it  often  suited  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  very  well 
to  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  management  of  vessels,  by 
their  transfer  to  an  Established  Line,  and  thus  from  ordinary  to 
Liner  Requisition. 

Among  the  more  important  deals  concluded  in  1917  and  1918 
were  the  acquisition  by  the  P.  & O.  Company  of  the  Lmion  Steam- 
ship Company  of  New  Zealand,  the  Nourse  Line,  and  the  Mercantile 
Steamship  Company.  IMessrs.  Furness,  Withy  & Co.  acquired, 
among  other  vessels,  fourteen  steamers  from  Messrs.  Robert 
Gardiner  & Co.  Sir  Owen  Phillips  took  over  the  fleets  of  R.  Mac- 
Andrew  & Co.,  and  Powell,  Bacon  & Hough,  and  secured  a con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Argentine  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

The  prices  paid  in  these  transactions  were  naturally  very  large, 
for  the  market  was  restricted  in  the  absence  of  new  private 
construction,  and  the  demand  was  often  urgent.  The  merger  of 
the  Union  Company  in  the  P.  & 0.  was  effected  by  an  exchange  of 
shares  which  gave  the  vendors  the  equivalent  of  £3  for  each  £1 
share.  The  cargo-boat  companies  were  acquired  on  still  higher 
terms.  The  price  paid  to  the  Mercantile  Company — a very  well- 
managed  and  prosperous  concern — was  £32  for  each  £5  share. 
The  £10  shares  of  the  Hain  Company,  who  had  a large  business  as 
shipbrokers  as  well  as  managers,  had  been  recently  quoted  at  34i  ; 
the  merger  was  effected  at  £80  a share.  In  absorbing  the  Knight 
Steamshi})  Company,  Messrs.  Alfred  Holt  were  reported  to  pay 
about  £600,000  for  four  steamers  standing  on  the  books  of  the 
vendors  at  £80,321  ; Messrs.  Robert  Gardiner’s  vessels  realized 
£18  6s.  per  ton  dead- weight ; the  fleet  of  the  Fargrove  Steam 
Navigation  Coni{)any  realized  £15  6s.  Id.  per  ton  dead-weight  on 
their  sale  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Gould. ^ 

There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  good  reasons  for  permitting  these 
sales  ; but  their  tendency  was,  in  many  ways,  regrettable.  It  was, 
indeed,  essential  that  the  big  lines  should  be  able  to  maintain  their 
services  ; but  the  disappearance  of  so  many  smaller  lines  and  old- 
established  cargo-boat  companies  accentuated  the  concentration 
^ Fairplay,  25  October  1917,  3 January  1918. 
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of  tonnage  in  a comparatively  few  hands  and  deprived  the  industry, 
for  a time  at  least,  of  the  services  of  many  experienced  owners  of 
a type  that  had  contril)uted  much  to  its  development.  Moreover, 
while  the  prices  paid  frequently  left  the  buyers  danger ously  over- 
capitalized in  view  of  a probable  'post-bellum  slump,  they  encouraged, 
at  the  time,  the  feverish  sjreculation  in  shipping  shares  which  had 
developed  during  the  shipping  boom  of  1915-16.  It  was  the 
rumour  of  approaching  absorjrtion  which  forced  up  the  £10  shares 
of  the  Pyman  Steamship  Company  from  £24  to  £46  IO5.  in  a single 
fortnight.* 

A feature  of  several  of  these  transactions  was  the  demand  by 
managers  of  large  sums  as  compensation  for  loss  of  management 
remuneration,  running  up  to  as  much  as  £250,000  in  the  case  of 
a single  cornjrany,  the  original  share  capital  of  which  was  only 
£280,000.  On  these  demands  F airplay  commented  severely, 
holding  that,  while  managers  were  justihed  in  accepting  voluntary 
offers  of  compensation,  there  was  an  element  of  blackmail  in 
refusing,  without  payment,  to  carry  out  their  obvious  duty  to  the 
shareholders  by  acce])ting  an  advantageous  offer." 

1 1 was  mainly  the  demands  of  the  liner  companies  that  kept  up 
the  price  of  second-hand  tonnage  ; but  during  1917  there  was  also 
a brisk  demand  for  both  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  suitable  for 
the  coasting  trade,  where  profits  were  not  subject  to  the  Blue  Book 
restrictions.  The  first  effect  of  universal  requisition  in  the  ocean 
trades  was,  naturally,  to  check  the  rise  in  values,  and  at  the  end 
of  1917  the  estimated  price  of  the  new,  ready  7,500-ton  cargo-boat 
stood  at  about  £22  per  ton,  £3  below  the  level  of  the  previous 
December  ; but  by  the  middle  of  1918  it  was  up  again  to  £24.  The 
actual  average  market  value  of  second-hand  tonnage,  as  indicated 
by  the  sales,  stood  little  below  this  figure,  and  the  huge  profits 
realized  on  the  transfer  of  ships  led  to  a renewal  of  the  demand  that 
such  transactions  should  be  brouglit  within  the  scojie  of  the  Excess 
Profits  Duty.  Tlie  Controller,  however,  consistently  opposed  any 
such  measure  unless  it  were  applied  also  to  other  forms  of  capital 
appreciation. 

'I’lirning  from  values  to  profits,  the  actual  earnings  of  the 

* Fairplay,  25  October  1917. 

Soo  e.  g.  Fairplay,  12  December  19K),  19  April  1917,  3 January  1918. 
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majority  of  the  liner  companies  are,  as  usual,  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  the  published  accounts.  Those  of  the  Oceanic 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  which  continued  to  publish  fuller 
information  than  most  of  the  lines,  stood  about  half-way  between 
the  average  of  the  years  1912-13  inclusive,  and  the  average  of 
1915-16.  They  had,  however,  frequently  been  exceeded  in  earlier 
periods.  This,  however,  was  an  exceptionally  prosperous  concern. 
The  dividends  it  distributed  in  1918  and  1919  amounted  to 
20  and  17  per  cent,  respectively  on  the  paid-up  capital,  while  the 
average  for  the  lines  included  in  the  Fair  play  table  was  under 
13  per  cent,  in  both  years.  Further,  wliile  the  liner  dividends 
were  approximately  equal  to  those  distributed  in  respect  of  the 
earlier  war  years,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  only  in  part  paid  out 
of  current  earnings.  A large  proportion  of  the  money  was  pro- 
vided by  interest  on  investments,  representing  the  accumulated 
surplus  of  previous  years,  and  the  amounts  received  in  compensa- 
tion for  lost  tonnage  which  could  not  yet  be  replaced. 

The  cargo-boat  company  dividends,  as  shown  in  F airplay, 
gave  a slightly  lower  return  than  those  distributed  by  the  lines, 
and  much  below  the  previous  war  level.  Moreover,  the  amount 
transferred  to  depreciation  did  not  exceed  the  5 per  cent,  minimum. 
Here,  too,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a large  part  of  the  dividends 
came  from  interest  on  investments,  rather  than  from  current 
trade  earnings.  Including  such  interest,  the  percentage  of  profit, 
less  5 per  cent,  depreciation,  on  book  values,  amounted  to  7-59 
per  cent,  in  1918  and  10-56  per  cent,  in  1919. 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  WAR  RECORD  OF  BRITISH  SHIPPING 

On  15th  November  1918,  four  days  after  the  signature  of  the 
armistice  between  Germany  and  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers, 
the  Admiralty  addressed  to  the  various  associations  representing 
shipowners  and  personnel,  a letter  expressing  the  admiration  of 
the  Royal  Navy  for  the  incomparable  services  rendered  by  the 
Mercantile  ^Marine  ; for  the  indomitable  courage  with  which  the 
submarine  menace  had  been  met,  and  the  ability,  loyalty,  and 
technical  skill  displayed  by  Masters,  officers,  and  crews  in  carrying 
out  Admiralty  regulations  and  ensuring  the  success  of  the  convoy 
system.  On  the  same  day  the  Shipping  Controller  conveyed  to 
the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  the  Idverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’ 
Association  his  thanks  for  the  unstinted  support  accorded  to  him, 
the  readiness  with  which  every  sacrifice  demanded  from  owners 
had  been  made,  and  the  zeal  with  wdiich  they  had  worked,  after 
all  financial  incentive  was  removed,  to  develoj)  the  maximum 
carrying  ca]>acity  of  the  shij)s.i 

These  tributes  were  deserved.  Individual  owners  may,  at 
times,  have  put  profit  before  patriotism  ; the  seamen’s  grievances 
may,  at  times,  have  obscured  their  sense  of  the  national  peril ; but 
taken  as  a whole,  the  war  record  of  the  ^Mercantile  IMarine  w'as  one 
of  extraordinary  achievement,  and  it  will  not  be  irrelevant,  before 
attempting  to  assess  the  effect  of  the  war  on  British  shipping,  to 
sum  uj),  very  briefly,  the  contribution  made  by  the  shipping 
industry  to  the  united  war  effort  of  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers.  By  the  extent  of  this  contribution  we  may  measure,  to 
some  extent,  both  the  importance  of  British  shipping  in  the  world’s 
trans|)ort  system  and  the  dislocation  of  economic  life  caused  by 
the  war. 

In  the  first  place,  some  reference  must  be  made  to  the  actual 
combatant  services  rendered  by  the  Mercantile  ^Marine.  These 
fall  under  two  heads  : those  performed  by  commissioned  auxiliaries 

* Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Reporl  for  1918-19,  pp.  82-3. 
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attached  to  the  Royal  Navy  itself,  and  those  incidental  to  dis- 
charge of  the  ships’  more  normal  functions  of  transport  and  su])ply. 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  during  the  later  stages  of  the  war, 
every  merchantman  went  armed.  The  ascendency  obtained  by 
defensively  armed  ships  over  the  submarine  during  1916  dis- 
appeared to  a great  extent  when  the  attack  by  torpedo,  without 
warning,  became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  ; but  taking 
the  war  as  a whole,  between  400  and  500  ships  owed  their  escape 
from  destruction,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  effective  use  made  of  their 
defensive  armament.  Armed  or  unarmed,  every  ship  was  exposed 
to  attack,  and  it  was  only  fitting  that  the  Mercantile  IMarine  War 
Medal  should  l)e  awarded  to  all  officers  and  men  employed  in  the 
danger  zone.  In  addition,  many  special  awards  and  distinctions 
were  well  earned  by  those  who  had  given  proof  of  exceptional 
skill,  courage,  or  endurance  in  saving  their  sliips,  either  by  the 
use  of  their  guns,  by  clever  manoeuvring,  or  by  stoical  endurance 
of  punishment  while  opening  out  the  distance  from  their  pursuer. 
Apart  from  awards  and  decorations  officially  bestowed,  the 
Corporation  of  Lloyds,  the  great  War  Risks  and  Shipowners’ 
Associations,  and  many  individual  owners  and  underwriters  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  resource  and  endurance  shown  by  officers 
and  men,  and  in  the  summer  of  1917  the  Shipping  Controller 
formed  the  Merchant  Ships  Gratuities  Committee  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  .standard  award  by  the  Committee  for  saving 
a ship  in  circumstances  making  special  demands  on  the  skill  and 
courage  of  the  personnel  was  £100  to  the  master,  and  one  month’s 
wases  to  the  officers  and  men.i 

These  services  were  rendered,  these  distinctions  were  gained, 
by  men  whose  terms  of  engagement  bore  no  reference  to  com- 
batant duties,  who  were,  indeed,  bound  by  the  regulations  govern- 
ing defensively  armed  vessels  to  avoid  action  unless  it  were  forced 
upon  them.  There  were,  however,  many  merchant  ships  and 
merchant  seamen  serving  under  the  White  Ensign,  with  full 
combatant  status,  and  engaged  in  offensive  operations.  Not  only 

1 other  ofiicial  distinctions  granted  were  badges,  bars,  and  stripes  to  the  crews  of 
ships  torpedoed  and  mined  ; war  service  chevrons  for  each  year  of  service  in  the  danger 
zone  ; and  the  silver  War  badge  to  Masters,  officers,  and  men  retiring  from  service 
through  wounds  or  illness  caused  by  war  causes.  See  Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  pp.  94-5  ; 
Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report  for  1918-19,  p.  57  ; Liverpool  and  London  11  ar 
Risks  Association,  Report  for  year  ending  19  February  1919,  pp.  28-9,  41-3. 
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did  the  merchant  service  contribute,  through  the  calling  up  of  the 
Naval  Reserves,  and  through  direct  enlistment,  many  thousands 
of  men  to  supplement  the  crews  of  regular  warships  ; it  provided 
the  Royal  Navy  with  auxiliary  services  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  vast  organization  of  the  Auxiliary  Patrol,  engaged  in  mine- 
laying, mine-sweeping,  and  submarine-hunting  in  Home  Waters, 
made  comparatively  little  demand  on  the  ocean  trades — yachts, 
pleasure-steamers,  trawlers,  drifters,  and  motor-boats  made  up 
the  bulk  of  the  force,  and  the  crews  were  drawn  mainly  from  the 
fishing  and  pleasure  fleets — but  many  officers  and  men  from  deep- 
sea  ships  were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.  From  the  trading  fleets 
were  drawn  the  armed  merchant  cruisers  that  carried  on  the 
Northern  Patrol  and  played  so  large  a part  in  the  provision  of 
convoy  escort  and  the  police  of  the  outer  seas,  and  the  armed 
boarding  steamers  by  whom  the  duties  of  visit  and  search  in 
narrow  waters  were  performed.  The  ships  were  merchantmen, 
the  majority  of  the  officers  and  men  were  Naval  Reservists  or 
ordinary  mercantile  ratings.  Moreover,  the  efficiency  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  itself  depended  largely  on  the  work  of  the  com- 
missioned auxiliaries  attached  to  it  as  fleet  messengers,  fleet 
sweepers,  mine  and  seaplane  carriers,  and  special  service  vessels. 

It  was  for  non-combatant  services,  however,  that  the  Navy 
made  the  heaviest  call  upon  the  jMercantile  IMarine.  The  vast 
armaments  by  which  the  use  of  maritime  communications  was 
assured  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  and  denied  to  her  enemies 
depended  for  their  power  of  movement  and  fighting  efficiency 
on  a continuous  flow  of  coal,  oil,  and  supplies  to  the  bases  at  home 
and  abroad  and  the  squadrons  at  sea.  Tlie  provision  of  fuel,  in 
particular,  made  enormous  demands  upon  shipping.  In  January 
1915,  there  were  no  fewer  than  395  colliers  and  60  oil-tankers  in 
naval  service.  As  the  proportion  of  oil-burning  types  in  the  Navy 
increased,  the  number  of  tankers  rose  steadily  until,  by  November 
1918,  it  reached  225  ; but  the  proportion  of  coal-burning  ships 
remained  large,  and  at  the  armistice  there  were  still  283  colliers 
at  work  for  the  fleets.  During  the  whole  war  tlie  coal  cargoes 
lifted  for  the  Admiralty  amounted  to  little  short  of  43,000,000  tons.i 

* This  figure  includes  coal  dispatched  to  the  overseas  depots  and  usexl  for  bunkering 
transports,  and,  latterly,  all  fully  requisitioned  ships,  as  well  as  warships. 
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Still  greater  was  the  strain  of  military  transport.  On  no 
previous  occasion  in  the  world’s  history  had  oversea  expeditions 
been  attempted  on  a scale  even  remotely  approaching  that  of  the 
movement  by  which  the  whole  strength  of  the  British  Emjhre  was 
flung  into  the  battle  line,  or  by  which  the  United  States  armies 
were,  later,  brought  in  to  turn  the  scale.  The  Walcheren  Expedi- 
tion of  1809,  described  by  Fortescue  as  ‘ incomparably  the  greatest 
armament  that  had  ever  left  the  shore  of  England  ’,  comprised 

39.000  men  of  all  arms.^  Wellington’s  British  forces  in  the 
Peninsula,  sent  out  by  driblets,  never  much  exceeded  60,000  men.^ 
The  original  force  landed  in  the  Crimea  comprised  about  62,000 
British,  French,  and  Turks.^  The  South  African  War  of  1899-1902 
called  for  much  larger  oversea  movements  ; but  the  total  number 
of  troops  landed  in  South  Africa,  from  the  period  of  tension 
preceding  hostilities  to  the  conclusion  of  peace,  was  only  380,000, 
and  the  largest  single  movement,  that  of  the  Field  Force  in 
October  and  November  1899,  was  under  50,000.  The  number  of 
animals  shipped  from  all  parts  was  about  460,000,  and  the  bulkier 
items  of  supplies  aggregated  little  over  1,000,000  tons."* 

In  1914,  the  original  British  Expeditionary  Force,  landed  in 
France  between  9th  August  and  20th  September,  comprised 

210.000  of  all  ranks,  with  62,000  horses,  and  100,000  tons  of 
stores.  By  the  end  of  that  year,  not  only  had  all  losses  of  the 
Expeditionary  Force  been  made  good  and  its  strength  increased 
to  230,000  men  ; the  outlying  garrisons  had  been  brought  home 
for  service  in  Euroj)e,  and  Territorial  troops  sent  out  to  take  their 
place  ; the  first  Canadian  Contingent  of  31,000  men  with  7,500 
animals  had  been  brought  to  the  United  Kingdom ; 30,000 
Australians  and  New  Zealanders  with  12,000  animals  had  been 
landed  in  Egypt ; from  India,  68,000  men  and  5,000  animals  had 
been  sent  to  France,  67,000  men  and  15,000  animals  to  East 
Africa,  Egypt,  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Before  the  war  was  over  the  strength  of  the  British,  Indian, 
and  Dominion  forces  in  France  had  risen  to  2,000,000  ; in  all 

1 Hon.  J.  W.  Fortescue,  A History  of  the  British  Army,  vol.  vii,  pp.  55-7. 

" See  ‘ States  ’ in  Napier  and  Forteecue. 

^ General  Sir  Edward  Hamloy,  The  ll'ar  iri  the  Crimea,  p.  40. 

^ History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  mitten  by  direction  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, vol.  iv,  pp.  671-7  ; The  Times  History  of  the  War  in  South  Africa,  vol.  vi, 
pp.  241,  247,  2it;i,  403-4. 
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theatres  to  3,250,000,  and  these  figures,  it  must  be  rememliered, 
represented  the  total  final  strength,  after  allowing  for  all  the 
frightful  wastage  of  war,  and  for  transfers  from  one  theatre  to 
another.  In  France  alone,  5,400,000  men  had,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  employed  under  the  British  Hag;  in  Fgypt  and 
Palestine,  nearly  1,200,000;  in  Mesojiotamia,  890,000.  Nor  had 
the  services  of  British  shipping  been  confined  to  the  carriage  of 
British  troops.  For  the  Salonika  Expedition,  26  British  ships, 
averaging  over  5,000  tons  gross,  were  lent  to  the  French  War 
OHice.  The  movement  of  the  Portuguese  Expeditionary  Force 
and  of  over  500,000  Belgians  was  arranged  by  the  Transport 
Department  direct.  Nearly  950,000  American  troops  were  brought 
to  the  United  Kingdom  in  British  ships  ; slightly  over  that  number 
carried  thence  to  France.  Over  100,000  were  landed  by  British 
ships  in  France  direct. 

Including  all  movements  of  troops,  British  and  Allied,  nurses, 
civilian  staff,  labour  corps,  prisoners,  and  refugees,  from  August 
1914  to  October  1918,  the  Transport  Dejiartment  had  provided 
tonnage  for  23,700,000  individual  passages. ^ That  is  to  say,  the 
task  of  the  Transjiort  Department  had  been  equivalent  to  moving, 
on  a single  voyage,  one  half  of  the  total  population  of  the  British 
Isles,  about  a (piarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  or 
nearly  twenty-four  times  the  average  annual  immigration  into  the 
United  States  during  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  war. 
Of  these  passages,  16,500,000  were  between  the  FTnited  Kingdom 
and  France  ; the  remainder  were  oversea  movements,  mostly 
involving  voyages  of  considerable  length. 

In  addition  to  troops,  the  Transport  Authorities  had  provided 
tonnage  for  the  carriage  of  2,200,000  animals  and  500,000 
vehicles.-  The  vehicles  were  mainly  cross-Channel  traffic  ; but 
two-thirds  of  the  animals  were  carried  on  longer  voyages.  Still 
heavier  was  the  task  of  supply.  From  the  United  Kingtlom  alone 
there  had  been  sent  to  France  well  over  20,000,000  tons  of  muni- 
tions, sujiplies,  and  military  stores.  Including  shipments  from  all 

‘ These  figure^s  include  sick  and  wounded  and  men  going  on  or  returning  from  leave. 
Men  transferred  from  one  theatre  to  another,  or  landed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  sent 
on  to  France  or  elsewhere,  count  once  for  each  time  they  were  embarked.  Tlie  tigure.s 
do  not,  however,  include  Allied  troops  carried  in  British  toimage  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Allied  authorities  and  run  imder  their  management. 

* Including  guns. 
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sources  and  to  all  theatres,  the  total  tonnage  of  military  stores, 
and  of  those  imports,  such  as  military  fodder,  which  were  for 
direct  account  of  the  British  and  Allied  War  Offices,  fell  little 
short  of  50,000,000  tons,  the  equivalent  of  a year’s  British  imports 
in  normal  conditions.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  these 
figures,  immense  as  they  are,  exclude  entirely  the  bulk  of  the 
materials  imported  for  the  munitions  industries,  and  that  vast 
quantities  of  food-stuffs  and  other  supplies,  ultimately  shipped 
from  the  United  Kingdom  for  military  use,  were  originally 
imported  on  civilian  account. 

How  deeply  British  shipping  was  pledged  to  the  support  of  the 
fighting  forces — British  and  Allied — appears  from  the  returns  of 
the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  which  show  that,  on 
31st  October  1918,  no  less  than  29-5  per  cent,  of  the  total  available 
dead-weight  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  was  in  direct  naval  or 
military  service.  Or  to  approach  the  question  from  another  angle, 
of  the  total  tonnage  in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  on  that  date,  58-6  per  cent,  was  British  ; 
32  per  cent,  was  American,  and  only  9-4<  per  cent,  of  the  work  was 
left  to  ships  under  all  other  flags. ^ 

It  was  not,  however,  only  by  the  transport  of  troops  and 
military  stores  that  British  shipping  contributed  to  the  victory 
of  the  Allied  cause.  Not  only  did  it  maintain,  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war,  the  food-supply  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  such  part  of  the  general  import  and  export  trade  as  sufficed 
to  equip  the  armies,  to  maintain  a minimum  standard  of  life  for 
the  civilian  population,  and  to  render  supportable  the  financial 
burden  of  the  struggle  ; it  performed  for  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain 
essential  functions  to  the  performance  of  which  their  own  shipping 
was  wholly  unequal.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war,  coal,  cereals, 
munitions,  and  munitions  materials  were  poured  by  British 
shipping,  in  ever  increasing  quantities,  into  the  Allied  ports. 
Over  11,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  carried  to  France,  and  4,500,000 
tons  to  Italy  in  British  requisitioned  ships  alone.  Of  some  5,250,000 
tons  of  coal  and  munitions  received  by  Russia  during  1916  and 
1917,  British  shipping  carried  two-thirds.  \Mien  France  and 

1 These  figures  refer  to  steamers  of  500  tons  gross  and  up,  excluding  tankers  and  ships 
under  rejjair.  An  allowance  is  made  for  space  on  Atlantic  liners  devoted  to  American 
trooping. 
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Italy  began  to  imj)ort  meat  for  the  use  of  their  armies  they  were 
almost  destitute  of  insulated  tonnage,  and  of  1,375,000  tons  of 
meat  ])urchascd  hy  those  countries  during  the  war,  more  than 
three-({uarters  was  carried  under  the  British  flag.  When  the 
I'rench  and  Italian  harvests  partially  failed,  in  1917-18,  the 
deficit  was  made  good  hy  the  diversion,  during  the  months 
August-Octoher  1918,  of  2,000,000  tons  of  cereals  in  British  ships, 
over  and  above  all  cargoes  carried  hy  tonnage  previously  in  Allied 
service.  Such  neutral  tonnage  as  could  he  jjrocured  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  war  was  mostly  allocated  to  the  service  of  the 
.Mlies,  and  in  October  1918,  90-8  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  carrying  imports  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  British  ; 
yet  even  so,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  available  British  tonnage 
was  devoted  to  the  import  services  of  France  and  Italy.  Of  the 
tonnage  in  the  French  import  service  45  -1  per  cent,  was  under 
the  British  flag  ; in  the  Italian  service  the  })ro])ortion  was  51-6 
per  cent.  'I'ogether,  France  and  Italy  provided  1,700,000  dead- 
weight tons  of  shipping,  for  the  purposes  of  their  import  trade  ; 
(heat  Britain  provided  3,100,000  tons.^ 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  possession  hy  Great 
Britain  of  a mercantile  fleet  much  larger  than  was  required  for  her 
own  minimum  essential  needs  was,  above  all  else,  the  decisive 
factor  in  the  war.  It  was  this  alone  that  enabled  British,  Canadian, 
-Vustralian,  Indian,  and  South  African  troops  to  take  their  place  on 
the  ^Vestern  Front  ; it  was  this  alone  that  rendered  possible  the 
coiujuest  of  the  German  colonies  and  the  oj)erations  in  Gallipoli, 
Mesopotamia,  Balestine,  and  the  Balkans.  By  British  ships  one- 
half  the  American  troops  brought  to  Furoj)e  were  carried.  \Vith- 
out  the  assistance  of  British  tonnage  the  European  Allies  could 
neither  have  su{)plied  their  armies  with  the  material  of  war,  nor 
fed  their  people,  nor  obtained  the  recpiisite  fuel  for  their  railways, 
shijjs,  and  essent  ial  industries.  Whether  we  look  at  the  magnitude 
of  the  achievement,  or  at  the  aj)palling  waste  involved  in  the 
diversion  from  productive  to  destructive  activities,  there  is  no 
more  significant  tact  in  the  history  of  the  war. 

* See  Seaborne  Trade,  vol.  iii,  pp.  474-6. 
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The  services  rendered  by  British  shipping  to  the  common  cause 
had  been  rendered  at  heavy  cost  to  the  ^Mercantile  iMarine  itself. 
Apart  from  the  losses  among  merchant  seamen  serving  under 
the  White  Ensign,  no  fewer  than  14,661  officers  and  men  of  the 
merchant  service  and  the  fishing  fleets  had  lost  their  lives,  as  the 
result  of  enemy  action,  while  jjursuing  their  ordinary  avocations.^ 
The  total  material  losses  inflicted  on  British  shipping  by  sub- 
marines, mines,  and  raiders  amounted  to  7,759,000  tons  gross,  or 
138  per  cent,  of  the  tonnage  under  the  British  flag  in  June  1914. 
Among  steamers  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upwards,  classed  in  the 
iMinistry  of  Shipping  returns  as  available  for  ocean  trade,  the  war 
losses,  including  ships  interned  in  enemy  ])orts,  amounted  to 
7,560,000  tons,  43  per  cent,  of  the  1914  tonnage.  We  have  seen, 
too,  that,  owing  to  the  conditions  of  war  navigation  and  the 
deterioration  arising  from  postponement  of  repairs,  marine 
casualties  were  abnormally  heavy  during  the  later  stages  of  the 
war.  Although  the  number  of  voyages  made  during  1917  and  1918 
was  much  below  the  normal,  the  tonnage  wrecked  in  those  years 
was  twice  as  great  as  the  average  for  the  last  three  years  of  peace. 
Including  marine  casualties,  the  losses  of  ocean-going  shipping 
amounted  to  48  per  cent,  of  the  1914  tonnage." 

It  was  no  new  thing  for  British  shipping  to  suffer  heavy 
losses  in  its  task  of  maintaining  sea-borne  commerce.  During 
the  great  Naj^oleonic  struggle  which  began  in  1803  and  ended 
in  1814,  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the 
tonnage  on  the  Register  at  its  outbreak  disappeared  through 
capture  or  wreck.  What  was  new  in  1914-18  was  the  failure  to 
replace  the  tonnage  destroyed.  Tlianks  in  part  to  the  capture 
of  enemy  ships,  but  in  the  main  to  new  construction,  the  heavy 

' The  number  interned  in  enemy  countries  or  taken  prisoners  was  3,295. 

- Appendix,  Tables  4 and  5. 
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losses  of  the  Napoleonic  war  were  made  good  and  mncb  more  than 
made  good  ; the  tonnage  on  the  Register  in  1814  actually  exceeded 
by  21  per  cent,  that  of  1803.^  A strange  contrast  is  presented  by 
the  position  in  1918.  Of  nearly  8,500,000  tons  of  ocean-going 
shipping  destroyed,  captured,  or  wrecked,  during  the  war,  less 
than  half  had  been  replaced  by  new  construction  in  British  yards, 
and  after  allowance  has  been  made,  on  the  one  hand,  for  all  war  and 
marine  losses  and  for  ships  transferred  to  the  Royal  Navy  or  to 
foreign  flags,  on  the  other  hand,  for  all  ships  built  or  purchased, 
and  for  prizes  brought  into  service,  the  tonnage  available  on 
31st  October  1918  was  less  by  nearly  18  per  cent,  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.'-^ 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  ^Mercantile  Marine  cannot,  however, 
be  so  simply  measured.  In  order  to  appreciate  what  that  effect 
had  been,  it  is  necessary  to  compare  the  tonnage  on  the  Register 
of  the  United  Kingdom  on  31st  December  1918,  as  classified  by 
size  and  age,  with  the  similar  returns  for  1913. 

'riie  first  effect  of  such  comparison  is  to  emphasize  how  heavily 
the  war  losses  had  fallen  on  ships  of  ocean-going  size.  The 
reduction  in  nund)ers  among  steamers  under  500  tons  gross  was 
less  than  2 ]>er  cent.,  for  a large  proportion  of  these  vessels  were 
confined  to  harbour  or  inland  navigation.  Steamers  of  500  to  1,599 
tons,  mostly  employed  in  fhe  coasting  and  short-sea  trades,  had 
decreased  in  numbers  by  13  per  cent.  In  vessels  of  ocean-going 
size,  the  decline  was  no  less  than  25  per  cent. 

Iwen  among  ocean-going  steamers,  however,  the  reduction 
was  very  uneven  in  its  incidence.  All  classes  had  suffered  heavily, 
but  the  replacement  effort  had  been  directed  mainly  to  the 
construction  of  comparatively  large  ships.  It  was  almost  entirely 
for  the  building  of  frozen  meat  ships,  big  tankers,  and  the  larger 
freighters  that  Munition  Certificates  had  been  granted  during  fhe 
earlier  years  of  the  war,  and  of  181  standard  steamers  completed 
by  31st  December  1918,  only  (55  measured  less  than  5,000  tons 
gross. 

' S(!0  I’rofoHSor  W.  K.  Scott,  ‘ Morcautilo  Shipping  in  the  Napoleonic  Ware,’  in 
Scoltixh  Historical  Review,  vol.  xiv,  Oct. -July  191(5-17,  pp.  272-5. 

- Sco  Ap[)cndix,  'I’ahlo  ,5.  The  losses  in  this  table  include  a number  of  ships  in 
terned  in  (Jerman  ports  and  afterwards  recovered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existing 
tonnage  includes  a number  of  requisitioned  neutrals,  subsequently  restored. 
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In  ships  of  the  largest  class,  replacements  had  just  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  losses,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  passenger  liner  con- 
struction ; but  whereas  the  total  number  of  ocean-going  steamers 
had  decreased  by  951,  in  those  between  5,000  and  10,000  tons 
there  was  an  actual  increase  of  191.  Vessels  of  5,000  tons  and 
upwards  now  comprised  nearly  half  the  gross  steam  tonnage  on 
the  Register,  as  compared  with  one-third  in  1913,  To  some  small 
extent,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  ocean-going  vessels  had 
been  made  good  by  an  increase  in  the  average  size  of  the  individual 
ship.^ 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  war  had  affected 
the  type  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  ships.  The  only  specialized  types 
built  in  any  large  numbers  were  frozen  meat  ships  and  tankers. 
Even  with  the  priority  accorded  them,  the  replacements  had 
failed  to  make  good  the  heavy  losses  of  insulated  tonnage  ; but 
the  number  of  large  tankers  on  the  Register  was  decidedly  greater 
than  in  1913.  Were  tankers  excluded,  the  reduction  in  tonnage 
available  for  general  trade  would  be  seen  to  be  still  larger  than  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  given. 

It  was  the  construction  of  tankers  and  of  freighters  of  simple 
type  that  accounted  for  the  increase  in  steamers  of  5,000  tons  and 
upwards.  The  building  of  passenger  liners  and  intermediate  liners 
with  large  passenger  accommodation  had  been  almost  entirely 
suspended,  and  the  number  even  of  cargo  liners  launched  was 
comparatively  small.  Few  of  the  standard  steamers — good, 
serviceable  freighters  as  they  were — were  really  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  the  liner  trades  ; they  lacked  even  that  degree 
of  specialization  which  was  more  and  more  demanded  before  the 
war,  by  tramp  owners. 

Tliese  conditions  tended  to  be  stereotyped,  for  some  years,  by 
the  State  shipbuilding  programme.  Of  the  tonnage  under  con- 
struction at  the  end  of  1918,  78  per  cent,  consisted  of  standard 
ships,  and  a large  number  of  additional  contracts  were  awaiting 
execution  as  soon  as  slips  were  available.  These  vessels,  building 
or  ordered,  included  nearly  a hundred  small  steamers  designed  for 
coasting  traffic,  and  about  40  of  type  ' G ’ and  the  other  later 
designs,  which  were  more  or  less  suitable  for  the  liner  trades.  The 

* Appendix,  Table  6. 
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remainder  were  mostly  large  ocean-going  freighters  of  the  simpler 
typesd 

For  the  liner  companies  this  was  a very  serious  matter.  Their 
losses  had  been  extremely  heavy.  The  Cunard  Company,  for 
instance,  possessed  before  the  war  a fleet  of  1 6 big  liners  of  8,000  tons 
and  upwards  used  in  their  Atlantic  services,  and  9 smaller  vessels 
on  the  ^Mediterranean  run.  During  the  war  they  added,  mainly 
by  jnirchase,  9 vessels  to  their  fleet ; but  no  fewer  than  22  were 
lost  by  war  risks  or  marine  perils,  and  the  net  result  was  to  leave 
them  with  12  shi])s,  only  6 of  which  exceeded  8,000  tons.-  The 
Elder  Demptser  Line  began  the  war  with  101  steamers,  lost  36 
through  war  risks  or  marine  casualties  arising  directly  from  war 
conditions,  and  finished  with  58.^  It  was  only  by  purchasing  or 
chartering  tramp  steamers  that  the  majority  of  the  lines  had  been 
able  to  maintain  their  services  at  all,‘  and,  while  the  proportion 
of  tonnage  under  liner  management  had  increased,  that  tonnage 
included  many  ships  not  very  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the 
trade. 

One  result  of  the  restriction  on  liner  construction  was  a diminu- 
tion not  only  in  the  actual  number  but  in  the  proportion  of  the 
faster  steamers — those  capable  of  maintaining  at  sea  a speed  of 
12  knots  or  over  ; but  this  was  compensated  by  an  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  moderately  speedy  ships,  for  the  standard  freighters, 
with  their  sj)eeds  of  KFll  knots,  were  faster  than  the  majority 
of  the  cargo-vessels  they  replaced.  In  some  other  respects,  too, 
the  average  efliciency  of  the  ships  had  been  increased  as  the  result 
of  war  measures.  All  steamers  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  upwards 


‘ Standard  ships,  built,  building. 

or  ordered  at  31  December  1918. 

Completed 

Building 
or  ordoreil 

Total 

'I’ankers  ..... 

36 

42 

78 

bVeighters,  5,000  tons  gross  or  over 

80 

271 

351 

l''reight<',rs,  under  5,(M)0  tons 

63 

93 

156 

Coasters  ..... 

2 

95 

97 

181 

501 

682 

- Ihml,  A Merchant  Fleet  at  War,  pp.  10,  51,  118.  Tliose  figures  rcslato  only  to 
ve8.sels  acquired  to  make  good  losses  in  the  original  lleet  and  leave  out  of  account  the 
effect  of  amalgamations  with  other  lines. 

■*  The  Elder  Dempster  Fleet  in  the  li  ar,  Liverpool,  1921,  pp.  6-7  ,25. 

' .\t  one  period  tho  Union-Castle  Lino  had  only  three  small  cargo-boats  of  their 
own  left  for  employment  in  their  regular  services  (The  U nion-Castle  Line  and  the.  War, 
by  E.  F.  Knight,  1920,  pp.  6-7). 
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were  now  fitted  with  wireless/  and  additional  engine-room  signals 
and  other  apparatus  were  installed  in  many  ships  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  navigation  in  convoy.  Further,  the  war  gave 
indirectly  a great  impetus  to  the  use  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  and  of  oil  fuel  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  ; though  this  did 
not  take  full  effect  until  after  the  armistice.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  not  only  was  the  British  ^Mercantile  Marine 
after  the  war  a less  highly  specialized,  it  was  also  an  older  fleet. 
In  the  crisis  of  1917-18  everything  that  could  float  and  steam  was 
of  national  importance,  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  Transfer 
Restrictions  Acts  was  to  leave  British  owners  saddled  with  a 
considerable  dead-weight  of  obsolescent  tonnage.  Owing  to  the 
number  of  large  ships  built  during  the  war,  the  proportion  of 
comparatively  new  tonnage — 8 years  and  under — was  about  the 
same  as  in  1913  ; but  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  nearly  19  per 
cent,  of  the  ocean-going  tonnage  was  over  18  years  old,  as  against 
12/  per  cent,  before  the  war.^ 

Working  on  the  figures  for  December  1919,  when  the  bulk  of 
the  war  programme  was  completed.  Sir  Wescott  Abel,  chief  Ship 
Surveyor  to  Lloyd's  Register,  has  calculated  that  the  average  age 
of  steam  and  motor  vessels  at  that  date  was  about  2/  years  greater 
than  in  1913  ; but  owing  to  the  trend  of  war  construction,  the 
cargo  ships  of  5,000  tons  gross  and  upwards  were  slightly  younger 
than  before  the  war.  If  the  comparison  is  confined  to  the  more 
efficient  portion  of  the  fleet — ships  of  13  years  old  and  under — the 
average  age  of  the  ships  is  only  slightly  greater,  and  that  of  the 
tonnage  is  slightly  less,  than  in  1913.  Sir  Wescott  Abel  concludes 
that  the  average  efficiency  of  the  ^Mercantile  Marine,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  age,  may  be  regarded  as  unchanged,  though  the 
exclusion  of  tanker  tonnage  would  make  the  comparison  rather 

1 By  tho  ^lerchant  Shipping  (Wireless  Telegraphy)  Act,  1919,  the  installation  of 
wireless  was  made  permanently  compulsory  in  all  seagoing  vessels  of  1,000  tons  and  up. 
This  provision  was  not  challenged  by  the  shipowners ; but  they  complained  bitterly 
of  the  additional  expense  involved  in  the  carriage  of  operators  on  the  smaller  cargo- 
ships,  holding  that  the  inclusion  in  the  crew  of  men  with  no  permanent  occupation  was 
demoralizing,  and  that  all  requirements  could  have  been  met  by  giving  navigating 
officers  sufficient  knowledge  of  wireless  to  answer  an  ‘ S.O.S.  ’ call  and  by  devising  an 
automatic  alarm  call.  See  Chamber  of  Shipping  Reports,  1919-20,  pp.  34,  228-30  ; 
1920-1,  pp.  95-7  ; 1921-2,  pp.  45-7. 

- See  p.  393,  post. 

^ Appendix,  Table  6. 
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less  favourable.  So  far  as  concerns  the  total  carrying-cajiacity 
of  the  fleet,  this  argument  is  sound  ; but  it  does  not  affect  the 
disadvantage,  from  the  financial  point  of  view,  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  really  old  shij)s. 

I'dirther,  a large  j)roportion  of  the  tonnage  was  in  very  bad 
repair.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  war  years  had  been  abnormally 
heavy.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  war  great  efforts  had  been 
made  by  the  Transport  Authorities  to  use  requisitioned  vessels 
for  servic'es  to  which  they  were  suited — not,  for  instance,  to  send 
to  the  White  Sea  ships  of  insufficient  strength  to  stand  ice  risks — • 
but  it  was  not  always  possible,  when  tonnage  was  short,  to  allow 
full  weight  to  such  considerations.  The  Atlantic  Concentration, 
too,  had  led  to  many  liners  being  diverted  to  the  Atlantic  which 
were  ill-suited  to  work  there  during  heavy  weather.  So  far  as 
possible,  these  ships  were  returned,  during  the  winter  months,  to 
their  accustomed  trades  ; but  tlie  working  of  the  Finer  Requisition 
Scheme  was  responsible  for  a considerable  crop  of  minor  casualties. 

h'or  vesels,  more  particularly  colliers,  in  attendance  on  the 
k'leef,  the  wear  and  tear  was  exceptionally  heavy,  and  during  the 
later  stages  of  the  war  there  were  many  complaints  of  the  damage 
caused  to  reipiisitioned  shi{)s,  esjiecially  at  French  ports,  by  the 
use  of  unskilled  labour  in  the  work  of  loading  and  discharge.  The 
inferior  coal  that  had,  at  times,  to  be  used  for  bunkers,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  most  experienced  officers,  seamen,  and  firemen 
for  naval  and  transfiort  work,  were  other  factors  tending  to 
deterioration. 

( )n  t he  other  hand,  the  task  of  dealing  with  war  casualties, 
naval  and  mercantile,  strained  to  their  utmost  cajiacity  the 
facilities  for  dry-docking  and  rejiairs,  and  the  extreme  pressure 
on  the  available  tonnage  led  fo  every  day  off  service  being  grudged. 
'I’lius,  while  the  number  of  minor  casualties  and  the  severity  of 
wear 'and  tear  continually  increased,  there  was  an  increasing 
tendency  for  small  repairs  and  periodical  refits  to  be  postjioned  to 
the  immediate  necessities  of  the  moment,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
war  a large  proportion  of  the  ocean-going  ships  stood  badly  in 
need  of  ovx'rhaul.  As  facilities  became  available  and  the  extreme 

* ‘ Tho  Morcliant  Navies  of  Yesterday  and  To-day  in  Manchester  Guardian 
Commercial,  ‘ Reconstruction  in  Fiurope,  Section  Two  ’. 
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urgency  of  the  Government  services  diminished,  these  delayed 
repairs  were  gradually  made  good,  and  by  February  1919  nearly 
12  ]ier  cent,  of  the  available  ocean-going  tonnage  was  in  the 
repairers’  hands  ; but  owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  cost 
of  re])airs,  there  was  still  a tendency  to  ])ostj)one  them  whenever 
possible. 

In  this  analysis  no  account  has  been  taken  of  sailing  vessels. 
For  many  years  before  the  war  the  sailing  tonnage  under  the 
British  flag  had  been  dwindling  rapidly.  Few  new  ships  had  been 
built  for  the  ocean  trades,  and  the  survivors  of  those  s])lendid 
clippers  that  once  formed  the  glory  of  the  IMercantile  Marine  had 
mostly  passed  under  other  flags.  Under  those  flags  some  of  them 
now  came  to  an  honourable  end.  It  was  under  Norwegian  colours 
that  the  old  wool  clipper,  Collingwood,  was  sunk  by  a submarine 
in  March  1917.^ 

The  war,  however,  brought  to  the  sailing  trade  a transient 
gleam  of  recovery.  In  its  early  stages,  when  the  shortage  of 
steamers  first  became  manifest,  there  arose  a strong  demand  for 
sailing  tonnage,  particularly  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America, 
where  shippers  of  lumber,  grain,  and  nitrates  were  prepared  to  pay 
very  high  freights.^  In  the  summer  of  1915,  the  Corporation  of 
IJoyds,  in  a memorandum  on  the  protection  of  the  traffic,  gave 
a list  of  no  fewer  than  138  large  sailing  vessels  homeward  bound 
from  American  ports,  many  of  them  with  very  valuable  cargoes. 

In  this  emergency,  several  famous  old  ships  that  had  raced 
home  with  the  Australian  wool  fleet  in  the  last  great  days  of  sail, 
emerged  from  their  enforced  retirement  into  remunerative  employ- 
ment. Tliere  were  probably  few  who  recognized  in  the  Portuguese 
Pero  (V Alemguci\  posted  as  ' missing  ’ in  1916,  the  fine  old  clipper 
Thomas  Stephens,  long  a hulk  in  the  Tagus.  The  beautiful 
Port  Jackson  was  reconverted  from  a cadet  ship  to  a trader,  and 
torpedoed  in  the  Channel  in  1916.  The  Loch  Ryan,  bought  by  the 
Victorian  Government  as  a training  ship,  was  sent  to  sea  once  more, 
and  wrecked  in  the  Pacific.  The  Antiope,  built  in  1866,  was 
serving  as  a coal-hulk  in  a New  Zealand  harbour  when  the  war 
broke  out.  Re-rigged,  and  restored  to  something  of  her  former 

* Basil  Lubbock,  The  Colonial  Clippers,  p.  230. 

* Lloyd's  List,  17  February  1915,  Report  of  Annual  Meeting  of  Clyde  Sailing  Ship 
Owners'  Association,  10  April  1915  (Seattle  Report  of  18  March). 
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beauty,  she  proved  capable  of  making  good  passages  and  earning 
good  freights.! 

The  sailing  traffic  was,  however,  peculiarly  vulnerable  to 
attack,  and  when  the  submarine  campaign  had  developed  its 
maximum  intensity,  it  became  impossible  to  use  the  ^ wind- 
jammer ’ in  the  ocean  trade  of  the  Fnitcd  Kingdom.  In  the 
Pacific,  where,  save  for  the  occasional  incursion  of  a raider  such  as 
the  Seeadler,  no  enemy  was  to  be  met,  she  could  still  carry  on;  and 
during  the  later  stjiges  of  the  war,  the  larger  British  sailing  vessels 
were  directed,  by  the  licensing  system,  into  the  Australian  wheat 
trade,  the  cargoes  being  brought  round  the  Horn  to  Ihiited  States 
.\tlantic  ports,  there  to  be  transhipped  into  steamers  for  Europe. 
In  the  summer  of  1918,  when  submarines  made  their  appearance 
off  the  American  coast,  the  traffic  was  diverted  to  San  Francisco. 
Ollier  vessels  were  employed  in  the  carriage  of  coal  from  New- 
castle, N.S.W.,  to  South  America,  or  from  South  African  to  South 
.American  or  Indian  ports.  In  Home  Waters,  a great  number  of 
tbe  smaller  sailing  vessels  were  shejiherded  into  the  French  coal 
trade,  where  they  could  be  run  in  convoy,  and  their  ability  to  use 
the  smaller  [lorts  for  loading  and  discharge  gave  them  a real  value. 

Yet,  though  sailing  vessels  played  an  honourable  part  in  the 
war,  its  effect  was  to  accelerate  their  disaj)pearance  from  the  ocean 
tracks.  The  losses  were  heavy,  and  the  ships  lost  were  not  replaced. 
By  31  st  December  1918,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  sailing  vessels 
of  500  tons  net  and  upwards  on  the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  sunk  to  little  over  one-half  what  it  was  in  1913,  and  there  were 
now  only  68  of  1,000  tons  and  u]),  as  against  163  before  the  war. 

'I’he  sailing  tonnage  on  Dominion  and  Colonial  Register,  on  the 
other  hand,  showed  but  a slight  reduction  either  in  total  tonnage 
or  in  the  nundjer  of  large  vessels.  In  steam  tonnage  the  Dominions 
had  more  than  niaintained  their  position.  .Many  big  German 
steamers  had  been  seized  and  condemned  in  oversea  ports,  and  the 
shipyards,  [)arlicularly  in  Canada,  had  been  abnormally  busy. 
'I'he  total  net  additions  amounted  to  some  17(),()00  tons,  mostly 
ocean-going  sbij)S. 

'I’his,  how'ever,  was  but  a very  small  offset  to  the  great  decrease 

* Lubbock,  op.  cit.,  pp.  207-8,  219,  284,  323;  K.  Keble  Chatterton,  Seattmi  All, 
p.  117. 
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in  tonnage  on  United  Kingdom  Register.  Nor  was  it  only  in 
actual  tonnage  that  the  position  of  British  shipping  had  deterio- 
rated ; its  relative  strength  had  also  declined.  In  June  1914,  the 
shipping  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone  comprised  nearly  44  per 
cent,  of  the  world’s  steam  tonnage  ; for  the  British  Empire  the 
proportion  was  47|  per  cent.  By  June  1919  these  percentages  had 
sunk  respectively  to  36  and  39.  The  main  reason  for  this  com- 
parative decline  lay,  of  course,  in  the  immense  war  programme 
undertaken  by  the  United  States,  a large  part  of  which  still 
remained  to  be  fulfilled  ; but  Japan  had  increased  her  tonnage  by 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  though  the  European  Allies  and 
neutrals  had  suffered  heavily  in  the  war,  some  of  them,  notably 
France  and  Holland,  were  able  to  make  good  their  losses  more 
cjuickly  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  American  Emergency 
fleet,  a large  proportion,  especially  the  wooden  steamers  laid  down 
in  large  numbers  during  1917,  was  of  doubtful  value  for  peace 
purposes  ; but  the  efficiency  of  Dutch  and  Japanese  competition 
was  increased  by  the  large  proportion  of  fine  new  steamers  in 
the  fleets. 

Apart  from  labour  or  financial  difficulties,  there  was  no  reason 
why  the  war  losses  of  British  tonnage  should  not  speedily  be  made 
good.  The  utility  of  the  National  Shipyards  was  a matter  of 
controversy  ; but  about  300  schemes  of  extension  and  develop- 
ment at  private  yards  had  been  put  in  hand  during  1917  and  1918.^ 
By  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  32  new  slips  had  been  completed, 
and  48  more  were  in  course  of  construction  ; the  lengthening  of 
19  existing  slips  had  been  put  in  hand,  and  11  of  these  had  been 
completed.  Pneumatic  riveting  installations  and  other  improve- 
ments in  plant  increased  the  capacity  of  the  yards.  Thus,  when 
once  the  slips  were  free  of  Admiralty  orders,  there  was  every 
reason  to  anticipate  an  output  largely  in  excess  of  the  1913  record. 

4'lie  one  doubtful  question  was  whether  British  shipowners 
would  be  able,  or  inclined,  to  take  advantage  of  these  increased 
facilities.  The  price  of  a new,  ready  cargo  steamer  of  7,500  dead- 
weight tons  had  risen  by  January  1919  to  £169,000,  as  compared 
with  £42,500  in  June  1914,  and  the  cost  of  liner  construction  had 
increased  in  still  greater  proportions.  Replacement  costs  were  now 

^ Two-thirds  of  these  schemes  received  the  grant  referred  to  in  Chapter  XV. 
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largely  in  excess  of  the  values  recoverable  on  ships  sunk  during 
the  war  ; operating  costs  had  doubled  or  trebled,  and  in  view  of 
the  heavy  taxation  levied  on  the  earnings  of  the  ships,  the  possi- 
bility of  continued  freight  restrictions,  and  the  prospect  of 
intensified  foreign  competition,  owners  might  well  hesitate  before 
placing  orders. 

More  serious,  perhaps,  than  the  reduction  of  tonnage  was  the 
dislocation  caused  by  the  war  in  every  department  of  the  industry. 
During  the  later  stages  of  the  war  the  tramp  trade,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term,  had  been  ])ractically  wiped  out.  The  crowd 
of  freighters,  seeking  cargoes  wherever  they  might  be  found,  which 
had  been  so  familiar  a sight  in  every  port  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
which  had  given  to  Rritish  shipping  its  wonderful  elasticity  and 
capacity  for  adjustment,  had  been  drawn  into  the  narrow  channels 
of  employment  dictated  by  war  emergencies.  Many  shi{)s  had 
been  bought  or  chartered  by  liner  companies  unable  otherwise 
to  maintain  their  services.  The  remainder  were  utilized,  under 
requisition  or  direction,  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  or  for 
maintaining  a few  essential  Rritish  and  Allied  imports.  Many 
tram})  owners  had  taken  advantage  of  the  great  boom  of  1915-16 
to  sell  out  and  retire  from  business,  and  had  been  succeeded,  in 
])art,  by  S|)eculators  with  little  cx})erience  of  the  trade.  Many 
others  had  lost  their  ships  and  had  been  unable  to  re])lace  them, 
d’hose  who  remained  in  business  had  been  reduced  to  the  })osition 
of  managers  under  the  Ministry  of  Shi})})ing,  ignorant,  often,  of 
the  whereabouts  and  commitments  of  their  vessels. 

'I’he  liner  com})anies  had  been  still  more  seriously  hit.  Though 
their  branch  and  agency  organizations  had  been  }>reserved  under 
the  Liner  Recjuisition  Scheme,  the  majority  of  services  outside 
the  North  Atlantic  had  either  been  sto])j)ed  or  reduced  to  a mere 
skeleton,  and  even  the  services  that  remained  had  been  subject 
to  a large  amount  of  interference;  the  number  of  loading  })orts 
abroad  had  been  reduced  to  a minimum,  intermediate  stoj)}>ages 
had  been  cut  out  wherever  |)ossible.  Thus,  although  the  machinery 
of  their  trade  had  been  kej)t  afoot,  a serious  blow  had  been  struck 
at  the  goodwill  and  business  connexions  from  which  their  traffic 
was  derived. 

Roth  liners  and  tramj)s  were  faced  with  the  })ros}>ect  of 
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intensified  foreign  competition.  Deprived  of  the  assistance  of 
British  shipping,  neutral  countries  had  been  obliged  to  devote 
more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own  resources.  The 
profits  of  neutral  shipowners  had  been  enormous.  Owing  to  their 
freedom  from  requisition,  and,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  to 
their  comparative  immunity,  neutral  steamers  had  always  been 
able  to  command  higher  freights  than  British,  and  these  freights 
had  been  earned  by  the  entire  fleets,  not  merely  by  those  vessels 
which  happened  to  escape  requisition.  During  the  later  stages  of 
the  war  much  neutral  tonnage  had  been  laid  up  ; but  a large 
proportion  of  the  ships  had  found  safe  and  lucrative  employment 
in  the  Pacific,  in  Eastern,  or  in  American  waters,  and  the  vessels 
requisitioned  or  time-chartered  for  Allied  service  had  received 
rates  far  above  those  paid  to  British  requisitioned  ships.  A large 
part  of  these  profits  had  been  exempted  from  war  taxation  on 
condition  of  investment  in  new  tonnage,  and  while  Norwegian 
shipowners,  in  particular,  had  placed  large  orders  abroad,  both  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  Holland  had  largely  increased  their 
capacity  for  construction  at  home.  Thus  everything  pointed  to 
a rapid  increase  in  the  fleets  of  the  minor  shipowning  Powers,  and 
to  a decrease  in  the  orders  placed  by  foreign  owners  with  British 
shipyards. 

IMoreover,  the  withdrawal  of  British  shipping  from  the 
trade  between  foreign  ports,  and  from  the  longer  routes,  had 
given  foreign  shipowners,  more  particularly  the  American  and 
Japanese,  an  opportunity  of  which  they  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage.  The  trade  of  India  and  the  Far  East  had  passed,  in 
great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  Japan  ; American  lines  had 
replaced  British  in  the  traffic  between  North  and  South  America  ; 
both  American  and  Japanese  companies  had  developed  new 
Trans-Pacific  services.  In  all,  some  twenty-five  new  fixed  services 
had  been  started  by  foreign  owners  in  replacement  of  British 
services  suspended  by  the  war.^ 

Tiie  British  shipping  industry  had  thus  to  regain,  if  possible, 
ground  lost  during  the  war,  in  face  of  an  intensified  competition 
before  which  it  might  not  be  easy  even  to  hold  its  own.  It 

' Sidney  Brooks,  ‘ The  Problem  of  British  Shipping  in  Nhieteeyith  Century,  Decem- 
ber 1918,  vol.  Ixxxiv,  at  pp.  1125-6. 
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}iad  to  do  this  witli  a fleet  much  older,  on  the  average,  than 
those  of  its  nearest  rivals — the  American  and  Japanese — 
which  rej)resented,  to  a great  extent,  the  result  of  war  construc- 
tion, and  it  was  no  longer  backed  by  the  same  supremacy  in 
shipbuilding  as  before  the  war.  Further,  one  of  its  main  assets 
in  international  competition — the  long-distance  coal-export  trade 
— had  been  temporarily  destroyed.  It  was  the  outwards  coal 
cargoes  that,  before  the  war,  had  given  so  great  an  advantage  to 
British  tramps  in  cjuoting  homeward  freights  for  the  great  seasonal 
bulk  cargoes.  During  the  war,  owing  to  the  shortage  of  tonnage 
and  the  necessity  of  supplying  first  the  needs  of  the  Allies,  the  coal 
exports  to  more  distant  countries,  especially  to  South  America, 
had  been  cut  down  to  but  a small  fraction  of  their  normal  volume, 
and  these  countries  had  become  accustomed  to  draw  their  su])plies 
from  America  and  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the  war  had  left  the 
coal-mining  industry  itself  in  an  extremely  precarious  situation  ; 
the  output  had  fallen  ; prices  were  abnormally  high,  and  labour 
was  discontented.  Even  if  the  foreign  demand  should  again 
become  effective,  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  export  trade  could 
be  recaptured. 

One  gain  was  to  l)e  set  off  against  all  the  loss  and  dislocation 
caused  by  the  war.  Not  only  had  the  economic  position  of  the 
merchant  seamen  been  substantially  improved,  the  co-operation 
of  employers  and  employed  in  the  national  service  and  the  new 
itiachinery  created  for  the  settlement  of  manning  problems  had 
brought  aI)out  a new  s{)irit  of  mutual  confidence  within  the 
industry.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  had  found  the  Shipping 
l''ederation  and  the  Thiions  in  an  attitude  of  latent  hostility  that 
wanted  but  a spark  to  break  out  into  renewed  conflict.  The  end 
of  the  war  saw  them  closely  associated  for  })urj)oses  of  constructive 
co-operation.  I low  deej)ly  the  new  sj)irit  had  taken  root  was  seen 
in  file  troublous  years  that  followed  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
'I’lie  course  of  no  industry  was  marked,  during  those  years,  by 
more  violent  fluctuations  of  ])rosj)erity  ; yet  shipping,  almost* 
alone  among  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  remained  through- 
out free  from  the  handicaj)  of  internal  strife. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


POST-BELLUM  POLICY— DOMESTIC 

As  the  end  of  the  war  approached,  bringing  with  it  the  prospect 
of  a return  to  normal  commercial  conditions,  it  became  imperative 
for  the  Government  to  define  its  future  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Mercantile  Marine.  Not  only  were  all  ships  and  shipyards  under 
Government  control,  but  a big  State-owned  fleet  had  been  built  up. 
Including  prizes,  standard  steamers,  and  ships  purchased  at  home 
and  abroad,  some  400  vessels  were,  in  November  1918,  registered 
in  the  name  of  the  Controller  or  the  Admiralty  ; four-fifths  of  the 
tonnage  under  construction  was  for  Government  account,  and 
large  sums  of  public  money  were  invested  in  the  National  Ship- 
yards. It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  nationalization  of  ship])ing 
had  been  seriously  discussed  in  1917,  and  though  that  project 
was  now  believed  to  have  been  dropped,  there  had  always  been 
some  ambiguity  in  the  Government’s  attitude  towards  the  future 
of  the  industry.  Before  shipowners  could  settle  down  with  any 
confidence  to  the  preparation  for  a resumption  of  their  normal 
activities,  it  was  necessary  to  know  definitely  how  the  Government 
stood  with  regard  not  only  to  nationalization  but  also  to  State 
participation  in  the  business  of  building  and  running  ships,  and 
the  release  from  control  of  privately-owned  shipping. 

Ajiart  from  arguments  common  to  the  whole  case  for  State 
socialism  and  pointed  by  reference  to  the  profits  made  by  ship- 
owners during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war,  the  advocates  of 
nationalization  urged  that  State  ownership  was  the  only  effective 
means  of  ineeting  the  new  conditions  which  had  arisen  in  the 
industry,  more  particularly  the  ap])earance  of  the  United  States 
Shi})ping  Board,  with  its  huge  fleet  of  standardized  and  fabricated 
ships.  The  future,  it  was  said,  would  rest  with  large  fleets  of 
simi)le,  standardized  vessels,  equipped  with  every  labour-saving 
device  and  manned  by  highly-i)aid  crews,  and  only  State  owner- 
ship could  ensure  these  conditions  or  supply  the  centralized 
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organization  which,  rather  tluin  individual  initiative,  had  become 
the  essential  of  effective  competition/ 

'Hie  case,  however,  was  argued  on  political  and  military,  as 
well  as  on  economic  grounds.  A nationalized  Mercantile  Marine 
was  advocated  as  an  instrument  of  Imperial  development,  the 
operations  of  which  could  he  made  subservient  to  political  aims  in 
a way  ini{)ossible  so  long  as  the  industry  was  run  purely  on 
commercial  lines.  With  regard  to  defence,  it  was  boldly  asserted 
that  private  enterprise  must  have  been  responsible  for  a large 
proportion  of  the  loss  of  ships  and  lives  during  the  war,  through 
es])ionage  arising  from  the  employment  of  cheap  alien  and  Asiatic 
labour.  Further,  it  was  argued  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
four  years  showed  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  design  of  merchant- 
men to  the  re(piirements  of  war  in  a way  that  no  private  industry 
would  stand. 

In  addition  to  the  out-and-out  advocates  of  nationalization, 
there  were  others  who  were  willing  to  leave  the  ships  in  private 
hands,  but  urged  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  should  be  reorgan- 
ized throughout  as  a branch  of  the  Royal  Navy,  on  lines  which 
would  give  the  Admiralty  complete  control  over  the  manning  of 
the  ships,  and  the  pay  and  training  of  the  officers  and  seamen, 
witli  a special  view  to  tlieir  efficiency  for  war  purjjoses.^  In  fact, 
while  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  honesty  of  purpose  with  which 
the  economic  arguments  for  State  ownership  were  put  forward,  the 
whole  discussion  of  schemes  of  nationalization  or  cpiasi-nationaliza- 
tion,  during  and  immediately  after  the  war,  was  marked  by  a 
strong  emjihasis  on  war  rather  than  jieace  requirements  as  the 
ultimate  criterion  of  shipjiing  policy.  As  we  shall  see  in  discussing 
other  as})ects  of  that  })olicy,  many  minds  were  still  dominated  by 
the  war  atmosjihere,  and  had  shipjiing  been  nationalized  in  1918 
or  1919,  it  would  have  been  largely  in  the  interests  of  {irejmration 
for  a future  conflict,  of  an  aggressive  Imperialism,  and  of  a con- 
ce[)tion  of  commercial  competition  which  carried  the  princijiles 
of  war  into  the  domain  of  peace. 

‘ ‘ If  p(!tty  private  shipowners  here,  handling  little  lleets  of  ships,  imagine  for  a 
moment  that  they  can  withstand  the  State-organized  competition  of  the  United  States, 
they  are  making  a hlunder  which  is  a good  (h^al  more  than  a matter  alfecting  thom.selves 
alone.’  Sir  l.(50  Chiozza  Money  in  The  Herald,  -1  .January  1!)19. 

- See  Cope  Cornford,  ‘ 'I’he  Imperial  Transport  Service,’  in  National  Review,  August 
1917,  vol.  Ixix,  pp.  752-02. 
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Long  before  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  question  of 
nationalization  had  been  practically  decided.  If  the  Government 
had  played  for  a moment  with  that  idea,  it  was  with  the  object 
of  quieting  the  discontent  arising  from  the  revelations  as  to  ship- 
owners’ profits,  and  other  methods  of  restricting  those  profits  had 
been  found.  Whatever  its  chances  as  a war  emergency  measure, 
an  attempt  to  introduce  nationalization  when  peace  was  already 
in  sight  would  unquestionably  have  split  the  Coalition  from  top 
to  bottom.  Even  the  Labour  Party,  recognizing  the  immense 
difficulties  of  the  task,  were  believed  to  be  lukewarm  in  its  support, 
and  the  one  section  of  Labour  directly  affected  was  definitely 
opposed  to  the  project.^  The  war  had  brought  to  the  seamen  a 
substantial  improvement  in  their  economic  position  ; they  had 
established  satisfactory  and  friendly  relations  with  their  employers, 
and  they  had  a rooted  distrust  of  Government  officials,  which  had 
been  intensified  by  the  prolonged  struggle  over  the  introduction 
of  naval  discipline  on  transports  and  by  other  incidents  of  the 
manning  controversies.  The  strength  of  their  objection  was 
clearly  shown  a year  or  two  after  the  war,  when  nationalization 
was  again  put  forward  as  an  item  of  the  Labour  programme,  and 
the  National  Seamen  and  Firemen’s  Lnion  took  a ballot  on  the 
question.  The  Executive  refrained  from  making  any  recom- 
mendation, contenting  themselves  with  circulating  the  principal 
arguments  used  by  speakers  for  and  against  the  proposal  ; but 
the  result  was  a majority  against  nationalization  of  16,158 
to  5,097.^ 

As  an  alternative  to  out-and-out  nationalization  of  the 
industry,  it  was  suggested  that,  while  releasing  to  their  owners  the 
vessels  that  had  been  requisitioned,  the  State  should  retain  in  its 
own  hands  the  ships  built  or  building  on  Government  account,  and 
run  them  in  competition  with  the  private  interests.  In  this  way 
a nucleus  would  be  provided  on  which  a State  Mercantile  Marine 
could  be  built  up  in  any  emergency  of  war  or  peace,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  vessels  could  be  employed  for  fostering  inter- 
imperial  trade,  or  for  checking  any  tendency  to  profiteering  by 
])i’ivate  owners.  This  course  was  actually  adopted  by  the 

1 Hopkins,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

Figures  from  Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report,  1920-21,  p.  21. 
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Australian  Government,  who  had  established  the  Australian  Com- 
monwealth Line  during  the  war;  and  the  Canadian  Government 
also  decided,  early  in  1918,  on  an  extensive  building  programme 
for  the  pui'])ose  of  creating,  after  the  war,  a series  of  State  services. 
France  also  j)ioj)oscd  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  State  ships 
accpiired  during  the  war  or  to  be  subsecpiently  acquired  under  war 
agreements,  and  the  United  States,  when  releasing  requisitioned 
shipping,  left  the  Emergency  Fleet,  temporarily  at  least,  under  the 
management  of  the  Shipping  Board. ^ 

'I'his  proposition  also  the  Government  turned  down.  The 
conditions,  in  truth,  wore  very  different  from  those  prevailing  in 
Australia,  Canada,  or  America.  Australian  and  Canadian  Shipping, 
before  the  war,  was  mainly  employed  in  local  traffic ; and  in  the 
United  States,  the  Emergency  Fleet  greatly  exceeded,  in  numbers 
and  tonnage,  the  privately-owned  shipping.  Whether  the 
Australian,  Canadian,  and  American  Governments  were  wise  or 
unwise  in  their  decision,  the  problem  they  had  to  solve  differed 
widely  from  that  j)resented  by  a British  State-owned  fleet,  which 
must  run  in  conq)etition  with  a j)rivately-owned  Alercantile  Marine 
already  well-established  on  every  tratle  route,  and  deriving  its 
strength  from  unfettered  partici})ation  in  the  general  carrying 
trade  of  the  world.  The  circumstances  of  the  war  were  too 
abnoi'inal  for  its  experience  to  be  decisive,  either  way,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  effective  State  management  of  shi])ping ; that 
experience  did,  however,  suggest  veiy  strongly  that  it  must  be  all 
or  nol fling;  that  private  trading,  actuated  solely  by  economic 
motives,  and  State  trading,  liable  to  be  deflected  by  political 
considerations,  could  not,  at  any  rate  in  the  shipping  industry, 
exist  side  by  side. 

Whatever  anxiety  shi])owners  may  at  one  time  have  felt  on 
f he  subject  of  nationalization  had,  to  a great  extent,  been  dispelled 
by  the  cordial  relations  created  between  the  industry  and  the 

* All  those  Slate  fleets,  h.aving  been  acquired  at  war  j)rices,  were  heavily  hit  hy  the 
l>i>Kt -bell tun  slump.  The  French  fleet  was  eventually  li([uidate(l,  at  very  heavy  loss, 
and  both  the  Canadian  and  Australian  Governments  have  disposed  of  a number  of  their 
ships.  The  Canadian  services  were  run,  from  the  first,  hy  an  independent  corporation — 
the  Canadian  (iovernment  Merchant  Marine  Ltd. — for  Government  account.  The 
Au.stralian  Commonwealth  Line  was  at  first  under  direct  Government  control  ; hut  has 
since  heeti  transferreei  to  independent  management,  and  Government  shi{)huilding  has 
been  discontinued.  The  American  Shipping  Board  has  been  unable  to  rid  itself  of  its 
responsibilities,  owing  to  the  great  fall  in  values  and  the  losses  of  operation. 

15U9-59  ,, 
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Ministry  of  Shipping  ; but  the  Government’s  intention  with  regard 
to  the  disposal  of  the  State-owned  sliips  and  yards  was  far  from 
clear,  and  the  approach  to  peace  brought  with  it  a crop  of  dis- 
quieting rumours  to  the  effect  that  they  had  decided  on  buying 
out  some  of  the  largest  steamship  companies  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  State  fleet.  These  rumours  were  partially  contra- 
dicted by  the  announcement,  on  23rd  October,  that  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  were  prepared  to  consider  tenders,  by  owners  who  had 
lost  ships  through  enemy  action,  for  the  purchase  of  a limited 
number  of  standard  steamers  ; but  the  general  uncertainty  as  to 
the  Government’s  intentions  was  seriously  hampering  the  prej)ara- 
tions  for  a return  to  normal  conditions,  and  on  28th  October, 
i\Ir.  R.  P.  Houston  raised  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  definite  statement  as  to  the 
Government’s  policy.  In  reply  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchec|uer  and  Leader  of  the  House,  stated  categorically  that 
nationalization  was  not  contemplated  by  the  Government,  and 
that  the  rumours  as  to  their  intended  purchases  had  no  foundation. ^ 

There  remained  the  question  of  continuing,  at  any  rate  during 
the  period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace,  the  existing  control  of 
private  shipping.  The  owners,  naturally,  were  eager  to  regain 
control  of  their  ships  and  re-establish  normal  relations  with 
shippers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  unquestionable  that  a large 
amount  of  tonnage  would  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  repatriat- 
ing the  armies,  and  it  was  probable  that  some  time  would  elapse, 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  before  the  commitments  of  the 
various  buying  departments  could  be  wholly  liquidated.  IMore- 
over,  the  arguments  that  had  been  held  to  justify,  during  the  war. 
Government  control  of  freights,  cargoes,  and  prices,  might  be 
urged,  with  almost  equal  force,  in  respect  of  conditions  so  abnormal 
as  would  mark,  inevitably,  the  aftermath  of  the  great  upheaval. 

Some  of  the  arguments  used  in  favour  of  retaining  control 
showed  how  little  knowledge  as  to  the  facts  of  the  industry  had 
l)een  extended  during  the  war.  The  influence  of  freights  on  j)rices 
was  still  grotesquely  exaggerated,  and  it  was  seriously  suggested 
that  the  demand  for  rubber  might  affect  apj)reciably  the  sup])ly  of 

1 Daily  News,  18  October  1918  ; Shipping  World,  23  October  ; The  Times,  23  Octo- 
ber ; Hansard,  28  October. 
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food-stuffs.i  Even  those  most  hostile  to  State  interference  reco"- 

o 

nized,  liowever,  that  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  exchanges,  tlie 
wide  inequalities  of  purchasing  power,  and  the  actual  shortage  of 
supplies  and  tonnage  might  render  necessary  some  international 
su})ervision  of  the  course  of  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  strong  reasons  for  restoring  to 
the  owners,  as  quickly  as  possible,  complete  liberty  of  action. 
The  effects  of  the  war  had  seriously  threatened  the  su])remacy  of 
the  Rritish  Mercantile  Marine.  Not  only  had  Rritish  tonnage 
diminished  while  American  and  Japanese  had  increased,  but  the 
goodwill  and  trade  connexions  of  Rritish  shipping  had  been  ruth- 
lessly sacrificed,  and  a large  part  of  the  general  carrying  trade  had 
been  abandoned  to  rivals  whose  accumulated  reserves  placed  them 
in  a peculiarly  favourable  position  for  post  belhwi  conqietition. 
That  competition  would  be  particularly  serious  during  the  period  of 
transition,  for,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  final  report  of  a Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  after  the  War, 
apjiointed  by  t he  Hoard  of  Trade  in  1916,  ‘ Commercial  and 
maritime  influence  will  be  in  a state  of  fluidity  ; and  that  country 
will  emerge  strongest  from  the  reconstruction  period  which  has 
been  able  to  make  the  deejiest  impress  on  trade  conditions  not  yet 
crystalized.’  For  these  reasons  the  Committee  urged  that  the 
release  of  privately-owned  vessels  should  take  j)lace  as  soon  as  the 
war  came  to  an  end  ; that  State-owned  shij)s  should,  so  far  as 
])ossible,  be  substituted  for  private  vessels  in  the  work  of  de- 
mobilization, and  should  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  be 
required  for  (iovernment  services  arising  out  of  the  war  ; and  that 
private  shij)s  still  reepured  for  Government  purposes  of  any  kind 
should  be  chartered  at  market  rates,  or  agreed  rates  based  on 
market  conditions.-  It  was  not  denied  that,  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  it  might  be  necessary  to  ensure  priority  of  trans- 
port for  commodities  of  primary  importance  ; but  this,  it  was 
suggested,  could  be  secured  by  devising  means,  " by  taxation  or 
otherwise,  whereby  competition  for  freight  space,  for  raw  mate- 
rials and  for  labour  will  be  confined  to  essential  or  productive 
industries.’  ^ 

' ‘ Shipping  after  the  War,’  in  The.  Athenaeum,  September  1918.  In  1913  the 
imports  of  rubber  amounted  to  70,(M)0,  of  wheat  and  flour  to  (1, 150,000  tons. 

- Cd.  9092,  p.  63,  pars.  73  and  75.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  120,  par.  360. 
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A resolution  in  very  similar  terms  was  passed,  on  30th  October, 
by  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association, ^ and  the 
majority  of  the  leading  owners  were  prepared  to  accept  the  con- 
tinuance of  import  restrictions  and  of  the  shij)  licensing  system  as 
necessary  during  the  period  of  transition.  What  they  desired  was 
to  be  put  in  a position  to  re-establish  their  services  by  the  release 
of  their  vessels  from  requisition,  the  removal  of  restrictions  on 
shipbuilding,  and  the  abolition  of  freight  restrictions  from  which 
their  foreign  competitors  were  exempt. 

The  first  clear  statement  of  the  Government’s  intentions  came 
on  12th  November,  the  day  after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  when 
the  Shipping  Controller  published  an  announcement  to  the  effect 
that 

‘ It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  control  of  merchant  shipping  should 
continue  for  any  longer  period  than  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  extra- 
ordinary conditions  arising  out  of  the  war.  It  is  the  intention  that  privately- 
owned  ships  now  under  requisition  should  be  released  from  control  as  soon 
as  the  tonnage  available  is  considered  clearly  sufficient  to  provide  reason- 
ably for  such  essential  shipping  services  as  may  be  necessary  in  the 
national  interest.’  ^ 

We  shall  see  in  a later  chapter  how  these  provisos  were  interpreted. 

Two  days  later,  on  14th  November,  the  Controller  announced 
that  owmers  might  make  arrangements  to  resume  private  ship- 
building as  and  when  berths  became  vacant,  on  the  understanding 
that  there  must  be  no  interference  with  the  execution  of  Govern- 
ment contracts,  and  that  all  ships  laid  down  must  be  of  a type 
ajiproved  by  the  [Ministry  of  Shipping.  For  these  reasons,  a 
certificate  must  be  ap{)lied  for,  before  any  order  could  be  executed.^ 

The  entire  control  of  shipbuilding  and  ship  repairs  was  now 
handed  back  from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Controller,  a step  which 
was  generally  regarded  as  a preliminary  to  the  winding-uj)  of  the 
Government’s  shipbuilding  commitments,  including  those  con- 
nected with  the  National  Shipyards.  The  sale  of  standard  ships 
to  private  owners  was  also  put  in  hand,  and  several  were  actually 

1 Anniuil  Report  for  1918,  p.  45.  The  resolution  ran  : ‘ That  during  the  period  of 
Reconstruction  competition  for  freight  space  in  the  Shipping  Tonnage  of  the  World 
be  restricted,  by  prohibition,  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  the  essential  oversea  requirements 
of  the  World,  and  more  particularly  for  food  and  raw  materials ; but  that  within  these 
restrictions  the  markets  of  the  World  be  open  to  private  enterprise  in  regard  to  both 
the  cargoes  to  be  carried,  and  the  shipping  tonnage  to  be  employed.’ 

^ The  Times,  12  November  1918.  ® The  Times,  14  November  1918. 
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sold  (luring  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
though  the  demand  for  their  employment  in  (tovernment  service 
prevented  any  very  large  transfers  of  tonnage.  The  whole 
principle  of  State-ownership  and  construction  was  thus  abandoned, 
and  on  18th  November  Sir  Leo  Chiozza  iMoney,  who  had  been  the 
leading  advocate  of  nationalization,  resigned  his  post.^  lie  was 
succeeded  as  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Shipping 
and  Chairman  of  the  National  Maritime  Board  by  Colonel  Leslie 
Wilson,  C.M.G. 

'I’he  (piestion  of  shipbuilding  after  the  war  had  already  (in 
March  1918)  been  discussed  by  the  Controller  with  the  shipowners,- 
and  both  he  and  I>ord  Pirrie,  the  Controller  General  of  Merchant 
Shij)building,  were  anxious  to  facilitate,  in  every  possible  way,  the 
restoration  of  the  lleets.  With  this  object  Lord  Pirrie  issued,  on 
8th  January  1919,  less  than  two  months  after  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  a circvdar  letter  intimating  that  owners  were  now  free 
to  negotiate  direct  with  the  shipbuilding  and  shijj-repairing  firms 
in  such  ports  as  they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  use,  or 
where  re])airs  might  most  conveniently  be  effected.®  He  retained, 
however,  his  general  powers  of  supervision. 

J’he  retention  of  these  powers  was  required  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  the  regidation  of  shipbuilding  on  foreign  account.  The 
majority  of  shipowners  themselves  were  anxious  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  building  for  foreigners  should  be  continued  for  a period  of 
from  two  to  seven  years  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  as  they 
feared  that  neutral  owners,  with  their  large  accumulated  reserves, 
would  be  in  a ])osition  to  outbid  them,  and  that  the  restoration 
of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  might  be  hamj)ered  by  the 
execution  of  large  foreign  orders.  Shipbuilders,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  expressing  their  willingness  to  accord  British  owners  a 
voluntary  preference,  were  generally  o])posed  to  the  continuance 
of  restrictions.  In  their  view  the  only  result  of  any  general 
prohibition  would  be  to  encourage  the  expansion  of  foreign  yards, 

‘ Sir  Loo  ('liiozza  Money’s  rasignation  was  dictated  not  merely  by  tlio  rejection  of 
the  nationalization  of  shipping  but  by  j)olitical  dilTerenccs  with  the  Oovorninent.  These 
differences,  however,  hinged  mainly  on  his  belief  in  a ‘ co-operative  Commonwealth  ’ 
as  the  only  salvation  of  the  country  in  the  conditions  left  by  the  war.  See  his  statement 
in  Hansard  of  1 8 November. 

- Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners'  Association,  Annual  Report  for  19  IS,  p.  50. 

^ Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report,  l!)18-l!f,  pp.  34,  57. 
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thus  depriving  the  industry  permanently  of  a source  of  revenue 
that  assisted  to  keep  British  yards  going  when  the  home  demand 
was  slack,  and  facilitated  economical  production  by  increasing 
the  total  turnover.  The  Departmental  Committee,  after  hearing 
evidence  from  both  owners  and  builders,  reported  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  home  demand  would  be  sufficiently  strong,  once  the 
control  of  shipping  was  removed,  to  prevent  any  undue  proportion 
of  the  slips  being  occupied  by  foreign  orders,  and  that  the  restric- 
tions should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  general  interests 
of  British  shipbuilding.  They  agreed,  however,  that  some  super- 
vision would  be  necessary  during  the  period  of  decontrol.^ 

The  necessity  for  such  supervision  was,  in  fact,  due  in  part  to 
undertakings  with  regard  to  post-bellum  construction  entered  into 
by  the  Government  themselves.  It  was  a term  of  the  tonnage 
agreement  with  Norway  in  1917  that  260,000  tons  might  be  laid 
down  to  Norwegian  orders  during  each  of  the  three  years  immedi- 
ately following  the  war,  to  assist  in  making  good  the  heavy  losses 
suffered  by  Norwegian  shipping  in  the  service  of  the  Allies. 
Facilities  for  the  construction  of  new  tonnage  had  also  been  pro- 
mised, on  a large  scale,  to  France  and  Italy.  The  commitments  to 
Norway  were  to  be  satisfied  in  part  by  permitting  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts  placed,  subject  to  Government  sanction,  during  the 
war  itself. 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  shipbuilding  was  that 
of  the  sale  of  second-hand  tonnage.  By  the  British  Ships  (Transfer 
Restriction)  Acts,  it  was  provided  that  no  transfer  to  a foreign  flag 
could  take  place  without  a licence  for  a period  of  three  years  after 
the  war.  The  shipowners,  having  regard  to  the  wastage  suffered 
by  the  British  Mercantile  Marine,  proposed  that  this  period  should 
be  extended  to  five  years.  The  Departmental  Committee,  without 
recommending  the  repeal  of  the  Acts,  considered  that  when  the 
bulk  of  requisitioned  tonnage  had  been  released,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  I’elax  considerably  the  stringency  of  the  licensing 
system,  and  permit  owners  to  dispose  of  their  older  vessels,  with 
the  object  of  replacing  them  with  more  efficient  tonnage.  This 
view  was,  to  some  extent,  accepted  by  the  Controller,  who  inti- 
mated on  4th  January  1919  that,  while  the  existing  restrictions 

1 Cd.  9092,  pp.  ()G-8,  pars.  92-105. 
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would  be  maintained,  he  would  be  prepared  to  consider  on  its 
merits  any  sale  of  a vessel  over  fifteen  years  old,  provided  an 
adequate  guarantee  was  given  that  the  sale  j)iice  would  he 
})rompfly  invested  in  new  tonnaged 

It  had  thus  been  definitely  decided  to  continue,  in  a modified 
form,  the  control  of  both  shipping  and  shipbuilding  during  the 
j)eriod  of  transition.  There  were  not  wanting  suggestions  for 
a more  permanent  control,  particularly  in  respect  of  freights  in  the 
ocean  trades.  A general  policy  of  freight-fixing  was  obviously 
impossible  without  the  practical  elimination  of  j)rivate  enterprise 
in  foreign  trade,  since  it  must  inevitably  lead,  as  the  ex{)erience 
of  fhe  war  had  shown,  to  control  of  the  ships  themselves  and  of  the 
cargoes  to  he  carried.-  There  remained,  however,  three  more 
definite  pro])osals  that  recjuired  sej>arate  consideration. 

At  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  of  June  1916  a resolution 
had  been  passed  that  : 

‘ III  order  to  jierinit  the  interchange  of  their  products,  the  Allies  under- 
take to  adopt  measures  for  facilitating  their  mutual  trade  relations  both 
by  the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid  land  and  sea  transport  services 
at  low  rates,  and  by  the  extension  and  improvement  of  postal,  telegraphic, 
and  other  eommunieations.’ 

So  far  as  sea  transport  was  concerned,  the  fulfilment  of  this 
resolution,  which  was  based  on  fhe  conception  of  an  economic 
offensive  after  the  war,  could  only  he  ensured,  in  the  absence  of  an 
adeipiate  commercial  demand,  by  State-owned  services,  or  by  the 
jiayment  of  subsidies  to  enalile  private  services  to  be  carried  on 
at  uneconomic  rates.  There  was  very  little  evidence  that  fhe 
existing  shi})ping  facilities  were  inadeciuate  for  the  carriage  of 
infer-Allied  trade,  and  excejit  from  the  jioint  of  view  of  a ‘ war 
after  the  war’,  little  object  in  fostering  those  services  artificially 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Roth  the  shijiowners  themselves  and 
the  Departmental  Committee  were  opposed,  in  principle,  to  all 
interference  with  the  natural  course  of  trade,  and  the  proposal  was 
ultimately  allowed  to  drop.^ 

’ Chamber  of  Shippin/j  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners' 
Association  : Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  advise  as  to  the  measures  resjnisite  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  British  Mercantile  Marine  (hereafter  cited  as  Joint  Committee's 
Report),  j).  xxiv,  par.  KiO  ; Cd.  !)092,  p.  ()8,  pars.  10U  -!)  ; Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual 
Report,  1!)18-H),  p.  70.  - Hee  Cd.  0002.  j).  120  pars. 

^ Cd.  0002,  p.  1 17,  pars.  341-2  ; Joint  Committee's  Report,  j).  xix,  pars.  103-8. 
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A somewhat  similar  proposal  with  regard  to  inter-imperial 
trade  was  made  by  the  Dominions  Royal  Commission.  In 
recommending  the  establishment  of  a series  of  subsidized  Imjierial 
mail  services  and  a considerable  expenditure  on  the  development 
of  Imperial  harbours,  to  enable  them  to  accommodate  the  largest 
vessels,  the  Commission  suggested  that  such  subsidies  should  be 
conditional  on  some  degree  of  State  control  over  the  freights — 
a proposal  based  on  the  grievances  alleged  by  Dominion  shi})pers 
against  the  Conference  lines. ^ British  shippers  also  had  their 
grievances  against  the  Conferences,  more  particularly  in  res{)ect 
of  the  fact  that  lower  rates  were  sometimes  quoted  from  Conti- 
nental than  from  British  ports,  and  the  Association  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  proposed,  in  1917, 
the  prohibition  of  this  j)ractice,  and  the  imposition  of  legal 
restrictions  on  Conference  agreements  between  British  and  foreign 
lines.  The  Chamber  of  Shipping  thereupon  suggested  to  the 
Association  a conference  for  joint  examination  of  the  alleged 
grievances,  an  invitation  which  was  not  accepted.- 

To  the  proposal  for  Imperial  mail  subsidies,  the  Departmental 
Committee  objected  both  on  principle  and  on  grounds  of  immediate 
expediency.  As  a general  principle  they  considered  that  mail 
subventions  should  be  confined  to  fair  payment  for  the  actual 
work  performed,  and  that  exclusive  contracts  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  avoided,  the  mails  being  forwarded  by  any  suitable 
steamer.  They  added  that  the  primary  consideration  after  the  war 
should  be  the  restoration  of  the  ordinary  cargo  and  intermediate 
services,  and  that  this  end  would  not  be  served  by  fostering 
artificially  a number  of  specialized  mail  services,  working  on 
uneconomic  lines.  In  the  same  way,  while  they  agreed  that 
any  expenditure  on  constructional  schemes,  with  a view  to 
providing  employment,  might  most  usefully  be  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  j)orts  and  harbours,  they  considered  that  priority 
should  be  given  to  the  provision  of  better  facilities  for  general 
trade. 2 

* Final  Report  of  Dominions  Royal  Commission,  pars.  526-63. 

- The  Times,  10  October  1917  ; Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report,  1917-18, 
pp.  45-6. 

^ Cd.  9092,  pp.  11()-17,  pars.  335-40  ; pp.  118-19,  pars.  349-51.  These  recommenda- 
tions were  endorsed  by  the  Imperial  Shipping  Committee  in  1920. 
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With  regard  to  the  complaints  of  British  shippers,  the  Commit- 
tee held  that  the  anomalies  complained  of  were,  to  a great  extent, 
forced  on  British  shipowners  by  the  unfair  competition  of  German 
lines,  and  that  so  far  as  this  comj)etition  was  not  removed  by 
measures  to  he  referred  to  in  the  next  cha{)ter,  the  evil  could*  best 
be  remedied  through  a stronger  organization  of  British  shi})ping 
itself.  They  considered  that  the  Conference  system  was  an 
inevitable  corollary  of  existing  economic  conditions,  and  that  the 
international  ramifications  of  the  industry  rendered  it  impossible 
to  impose  legal  restrictions  on  Conference  agreements  with  foreign 
lines  ; but  they  suggested  that  the  companies  might  be  com])elled 
to  file  full  particidars  of  all  such  agreements. ^ As  to  the  more 
general  question  of  complaints  by  shi])j)ers  of  anomalous  and  unfaii' 
freights,  or  oppressive  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Conferences, 
they  suggested  that  the  only  sure  safeguard  would  be  found  in  the 
growth  of  strong  trade  associations  among  the  shippers  themselves 
capable  of  meeting  the  Conferences  on  equal  terms,  and  in  genuine 
co-operation  between  such  associations  and  the  Conferences.  Both 
the  Dominions  Royal  Commission  and  the  earlier  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Ship])ing  Ixings  had,  however,  projjosed,  in  somewhat 
different  terms,  the  creation  of  a Board  of  Investigation  into 
comj)laints  by  shi|)pers.  This  j)i'oposal  the  Committee  heartily 
supported,  with  the  proviso  that  the  functions  of  the  Board  should 
be  confined  to  investigation  and  conciliation,  but  that  it  should 
be  empowered  to  pul)lish  its  lindings,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
representative  both  of  trade  and  shipj)ing  to  give  weight  to  its 
recommendations.-  Although  not  adoj)ted  in  the  letter,  the  spirit 
of  this  proposal  was,  to  a great  extent,  embodied  after  the  war  in 
the  creation  of  the  Imperial  Shi])])ing  Committee,  and  the  growth 
of  closer  association  between  traders  and  shipowners  on  both 
a national  and  an  international  basis. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  two  or  three  items  of  post-beUnm 
regulation  which  were  based  ostensibly  on  the  experience  of  the 
wai’,  and  aimed  at  providing  greater  security  in  a future  conflict. 
One  proposal  which  received  strong  support  in  many  (juarters, 
was  tor  the  prohibition,  or  at  least  the  restriction  of  the  employ- 
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ment  of  aliens  on  British  ships.  This,  naturally,  met  with 
sympathy  in  Labour  circles,  as  a measure  of  protection  for  British 
seamen  ; but  the  agitation  in  its  favour  derived  its  main  strength 
from  the  strong  anti-alien  sentiment  created  by  the  war,  and  the 
idea  of  strengthening  the  Mercantile  i\Iarine  as  a fighting  force. 
It  took  definite  shape  in  an  amendment  pro])osed  to  the  Aliens 
Itestrictions  Bill  of  1919,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  aliens 
in  any  ca})acity  on  vessels  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Dej^artmental  Committee  had  previously  considered  the  question 
and  decided  that,  in  view  of  the  world-wide  character  of  the 
industry,  no  such  restriction  was  possible  or  desirable.  They 
recommended,  however,  that  pilotage  certificates  should,  in  future, 
be  given  to  natural-born  British  subjects  only,  and  that  the 
Masters  of  vessels  should  always  be  British.  They  added  that 
they  would  prefer  to  see  the  same  rule  applied  to  all  officers,  but 
doubted  the  practicability  of  definite  legislation  to  this  end. 

A very  similar  line  was  taken,  in  1919,  by  the  Shipowners’ 
Parliamentary  Committee  and  the  representatives  of  the  industry 
in  the  House,  and  as  eventually  passed,  the  Act  prohibited  only 
the  grant  of  pilotage  certificates  to  aliens,  and  their  employment 
as  iMaster,  chief  officer,  or  chief  engineer.  Exception  was  made  in 
res])ect  of  aliens  so  employed  during  the  war  who  could  produce 
a certificate  of  good  service  from  the  Admiralty,  and  also  in  respect 
of  ships  mainly  employed  in  voyages  between  ports  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  economic  position  of  the  seamen  was 
safeguarded  by  a provision  that  no  alien  should  be  emplo}'ed  in 
any  capacity  at  a lower  rate  than  that  paid  to  British  subjects  of 
the  same  colour  and  rating.^ 

A further  ]>ro vision  of  the  Aliens  Restrictions  Act  prohibited 
former  enemy  aliens  from  acquiring  any  share  or  interest  in  a 
British  ship.  It  had  at  one  time  been  proposed  to  amend  the 
company  laws  in  such  a manner  as  to  ])revent  all  foreigners  from 
holding  shares  in  a British  shipping  company  ; but  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  had  strongly  opposed  any  restriction  on  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital  in  British  shipj)ing  ; pointing  out 
that  the  experience  of  the  war  itself  had  ]>roved  the  benefit  of  the 

’ C'd.  9092,  j).  lie,  pars.  332-3;  Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report,  1919-20, 
])p.  218-21.  It  wa.s  also  necessary  under  e.xisting  agreements  with  France  to  make 
certain  exceptions  with  regard  to  pilotage  certificates. 
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existing  law,  since  a large  block  of  tonnage  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  found  under  foreign  flags  had,  in  fact,  been  available 
for  re(}uisition,  and  subject  to  all  the  regulations  enfoi'ced  on 
British  shi])sd 

By  tar  the  most  important  prol)lem  connected  with  j)recautions 
against  a future  war  was  that  of  defensive  armament.  The 
immense  importance  of  defensive  armament  as  a counter  to  the 
submarine  had  been  clearly  ])roved,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
delay  in  the  e(piipment  of  vessels  in  a future  conflict,  the  Admiralty 
were  anxious  that,  even  in  time  of  peace,  ocean-going  steamers 
should  carry  the  necessary  guns.  In  July  1918  they  took  the 
matter  up  with  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  the  Liverpool  Steam 
Ship  Owners’  Association  ; but  the  shipowners  were  reluctant  to 
bui'den  the  industry  with  the  loss  of  carrying-power  arising  from 
the  design  of  vessels  with  a view  to  armament,  and  were  doubtful 
as  to  the  reception  of  defensively  armed  ships,  in  time  of  peace, 
in  foreign  ports.  They  urged,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  Admiralty 
considered  it  necessary  to  retain  the  war-time  regulations  as  to 
construction,  the  guns  and  ammunition  should  normally  be  left 
ashore.  In  this  the  Admiralty  acquiesced,  and  later,  in  1919,  they 
agreed  to  Hie  withdrawal  of  the  regulation  as  to  design.- 

It  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  the  attitude  of  the  owners  was 
strongly  influenced  by  considerations  of  self-interest ; but  in  this, 
as  in  other  matters,  their  natural  desire  to  return  as  rapidly  and 
completely  as  jiossible  to  the  normal  conditions  of  jieace  can  bo 
justified  on  broad  grounds  of  policy,  and  the  leaders  of  the  industry 
may  be  credifed  with  ajiiireciating  the  larger  as  well  as  the 
narrower  consideration.  'I'he  war  record  of  the  Mercantile  IVIarine 
was  one  of  which  it  might  well  be  jiroud  ; but  it  would  have  been 
a ju’ofound  misfortune  if  the  experiences  of  the  wai’  had  led  to 
the  subordination  of  commercial  to  military  requirements  in  the 
fuiure  development  of  British  shijiping. 

> (’(1.  9092,  ]).  1 15,  pars.  330-1. 

= Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  licporl,  1918-19,  pp.  34-5;  1919-20,  pp.  32-3. 
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POST-BELLUM  POLICY— EXTERNAL 

We  have  already  seen  how  largely  the  discussion  of  domestic 
problems  relating  to  British  shipping  after  the  war  was  coloured 
by  the  strong  spirit  of  nationalism  that  the  war  had  aroused.  That 
spirit  was  reflected  still  more  clearly  in  the  proposal  to  revive  the 
principle  of  the  old  Navigation  Acts  as  the  basis  of  external  policy 
with  regard  to  the  Mercantile  ^Marine. 

The  importance  of  this  proposal,  not  merely  to  the  shipping 
industry  but  to  the  nation  and  the  world  at  large,  cannot  well 
be  exaggerated.  Had  it  been  accepted  it  must  have  influenced 
profoundly  the  whole  British  outlook  on  commercial  policy,  and 
have  affected,  in  no  small  degree,  the  course  of  international 
relations. 

Of  the  Navigation  Acts  themselves  something  has  already  been 
said.i  From  the  time  of  Richard  II  onwards,  attempts  had  been 
made,  with  very  varying  success,  to  confine  the  whole  or  a part 
of  English  trade  to  vessels  under  the  English  flag  ; but  it  was  to 
the  x\cts  of  1651  and  1660,  with  the  additions  subsequently  made, 
that  the  advocates  of  a new  Navigation  Law  referred  as  a model. 
Those  Acts,  as  has  been  explained,  were  based  on  the  preservation 
for  British  shipping  of  a monopoly  of  the  Colonial  and  coasting 
trade,  and  on  the  prohibition  of  imports  from  Europe  in  non- 
British  ships,  other  than  ships  belonging  to  the  country  whence 
the  goods  were  derived.  Their  object  was  two-fold  : to  foster 
British  ship])ing  by  the  creation  of  a lucrative  monopoly,  and  to 
inflict  the  utmost  ])ossible  damage  on  the  Dutch,  who  were,  at 
that  date,  supreme  in  the  general  carrying  trade.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  desire  to  foster  British  shipping  was  actuated  not 
merely  by  economic  motives,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  a nursery  of  seamen  for  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  a second  line  of  naval  defence. 

1 Chapter  II,  svj>ra. 
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It  was  for  similar  reasons  that  tlie  revival  of  the  Acts  was  now 
advocated.  The  idea  that,  after  the  last  shot  was  fired,  the 
struggle  against  (iermany  must  be  transferred  to  the  economic 
s])here  had  taken  firm  hold  of  many  minds  ; in  order  to  avert  the 
danger  of  new  aggression  by  Germany,  German  trade  must  be 
completely  ruined,  and  German  trade  could  be  struck  at  most 
effectively  through  the  shipping  which  carried  it.  Further,  the 
war  had  shown  that  merchant  shipping  possessed  an  importance 
in  the  realms  of  supply,  of  transj)ort,  and  of  actual  operations, 
even  greater  than  had  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  no  price  was 
too  great  to  j>ay  for  supremacy  at  sea.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
Adam  Smith,  the  a})ostle  of  free  trade,  had  defended  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  on  the  ground  that ' defence  is  of  much  more  importance 
than  oj)ulence  In  1916,  an  advocate  for  the  revival  of  the  laws 
admitted  that  his  proposal  might  cost  £30,000,000  a year  of 
British  trade  profit  for  a few  years,  and  increase  freight  charges 
on  raw  materials  and  exj)orts,  but  added  that  those  who  oj)posed 
the  revival  were  ‘ more  eager  for  money  than  for  the  lives  of  our 
children  and  for  the  future  of  Britain’.'^  Dr.  Iloldsworth,  a 
weightier  advocate  of  the  proposal,  based  his  whole  argument 
on  the  necessity  of  reverting  to  the  policy  of  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  commercial  considerations  were 
consistently  subordinated  to  those  of  defence.^ 

'I’he  two  objects  proposed — the  crushing  of  German  trade  and 
the  fostering  of  British  shipping — required  separate  consideration. 
If  it  was  to  be  assumed  that  British  shipowners  could  no  longer 
maintain  themselves  in  open  competition,  it  was  evident  that 
discrimination  must  be  exercised  against  Allies  and  neutrals  ; 
against  America,  Japan,  Norway,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  against 
Germany.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main  object  was  to  impede 
the  revival  of  German  trade,  it  would  be  necessary  to  seek  the 
co-operation  of  the  Allies  in  s|)ecial  punitive  measures,  going  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  old  Navigation  Acts. 

On  the  admission  of  Dr.  Iloldsworth,  ‘there  is  no  evidence 

‘ Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  IV^  c.  2. 

^ Merchant  Shipping  as  a Weapon  against  (Iermany.  Speech  by  .Irthur  Michael 
Samuel  to  Institute  of  Shiphrokers,  24  February 

^ The  Relation  between  Cornrnercial  Legislation  and  National  Defence  Ilistcyrically 
Considered  ; A Rhodes  Le.cture  Delivered  at  University  College,  London,  on  February  25, 
1918,  by  \V.  S.  Iloldsworth,  D.C.L. 
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that  the  Dutch  trade  or  shipping  was  seriously  damaged  by  the 
acts.’  Their  immediate  effect  was  to  intensify  Dutcli  comjjetition 
in  every  branch  of  trade  not  specifically  reserved^  and  a century 
after  the  passing  of  the  Acts,  Adam  Smith  admitted  that  the 
carrying  trade  of  Holland  was  much  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
Power.-  It  was  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  a long  series  of 
continental  wars  that  finally  destroyed  the  Dutch  predominance. 

Germany,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  in  a much  stronger 
position  than  sixteenth-century  Holland,  for  the  bulk  of  her 
wealth,  so  far  as  it  was  derived  from  foreign  commerce,  was  drawn 
not  from  the  general  carrying  and  entrepot  trade,  but  from  the 
trade  arising  from  her  own  vast  internal  resources.  The  mere 
exclusion  of  German  shipping  from  the  general  carrying  trade  of 
the  British  Empire  would  fall  far  short  of  the  effect  desired.  It 
would  be  essential,  at  least,  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  France, 
Italy,  and  the  United  States  in  the  restrictions  imposed  ; and  it 
would  probably  be  found  necessary  to  discriminate  in  all  Allied 
ports  against  German  shipping,  even  when  bound  from  Germany 
itself.  In  view  of  the  stimulus  thus  given  to  German  competition 
both  for  markets  and  for  traffic  in  all  neutral  countries  ; the 
necessity  of  diverting  British  and  Allied  shipping  from  the  general 
carrying  trade  to  replace,  in  domestic  commerce,  the  excluded 
German  vessels  ; and  the  strong  ties  that  bound  many  neutral 
States  to  the  economic  system  of  Middle  Europe,  the  inevitable 
result  must  be  to  divide  the  world  into  two  hostile  economic 
groups,  whose  artificial  boundaries  would  cut  right  across  the 
natural  ffow  of  trade.  Such,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  the  ideal 
of  those  who  advocated  carrying  the  war  into  the  economic  field  ; 
but  apart  from  all  wider  considerations,  the  permanence  of  such 
a system  could  not  but  be  problematic,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  economic  interests  of  the  Allies  were  by  no  means 
identical. 

The  whole  discussion  was,  of  course,  coloured  and  complicated 
by  the  bitterness  of  feeling  excited  by  the  submarine  campaign. 
Mr.  Havelock  Wilson,  the  President  of  the  National  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union,  had  proposed,  as  a punitive  measure,  a five  years’ 

* See  Roger  Coke,  Discourse  of  Trade,  1670,  p.  23  ; and  Sir  Josiah  Child,  A New 
Discourse  of  Trade,  1695,  Preface,  and  p.  117.  - Wealth  of  Nations,  loc.  cit. 
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boycott  of  German  ports  by  Rritish  shipping  ; but  British  ship- 
owners were  natui'ally  o])])osed  to  a stej)  which  would  have  thrown 
the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Central  Europe  into  the  hands  of  their 
com})etitors.  On  the  other  hand,  they  were  convinced  that  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  had  a clear  right  to  compel  the 
Central  Empires  to  make  good,  to  the  limit  of  their  resources, 
the  material  losses  caused  by  the  war,  and  to  inllict  punishment 
for  breaches  of  the  accepted  laws  of  war  such  as  wei'e  incident 
to  the  submarine  campaign.  Nevertheless,  those  who  spoke  for 
the  industry  were  opjiosed  to  the  adoption  of  flag  discrimination 
as  a punitive  measure.  The  arguments  against  such  a course  were 
well  stated  in  the  report  of  a strong  Joint  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’ 
Association,  to  consider  the  future  of  the  industry  : 

‘ Retribution  siiould  be  direct  and  immediate  ; it  should  not  be 
allowed  permanently  to  dictate  the  future  commercial  policy  of  the 
Empire.  All  international  trade  is  based  on  benefits  to  be  derived  by  all 
the  nations  eonccrnetl  ; its  maintenance  is  inconsistent  with  the  policy 
of  imposing  loss.’  ^ 

\Vhat  both  the  Joint  Committee  and  the  Departmental  Committee 
proposed  was  insistence  on  the  surrender  of  German  and  Austrian 
shipping  as  one  of  the  terms  of  peace.-  The  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be,  of  course,  a drastic  elimination  of  immediate  German 
competition  ; but  it  was  tree  from  the  objections  to  a jiolicy  of 
punitive  discrimination  ; its  effect  was  direct  and  immediate  ; it 
was  confined  to  the  exaction  of  rejiaration  for  actual  loss  inflicted 
during  the  war  ; it  left  future  trade  relations  unaffected. 

.\ssuming,  as  both  Committees  assumed,  the  right  to  exact 
reparations,  the  ai-guments  for  the  seizure  of  enemy  shipjiing  were 
strong.  Few  forms  in  which  wealth  could  be  transferred  appeared 
to  be  more  free  from  the  economic  reactions  that  com])licated  the 
whole  reparations  problem.  J'he  property  in  (piestion  was  easily 
t ransterable  ; it  could  be  put  to  immediate  use  in  the  economic 
restoration  of  the  world  ; it  would  be  ajiplied  in  direct  replacement 
of  tonnage  actually  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
suggested  that  the  ships  should  be  transferred  to  individual  owners 

* Joint  Committee's  Report,  p.  ii,  par.  0. 

* Ibid.,  pp.  1-2,  par.  5 ; Cd.  1)0'J2,  pp.  04-5,  1 15,  pars.  77-85,  327-9, 
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in  replacement  of  their  losses — they  had  already  received  com- 
pensation from  the  State  or  the  War  Risks  Associations,  and  the 
proposal  was  that  ex-enemy  vessels  should  be  sold  to  British  and 
Allied  purchasers  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  reparations  fund — 
but  there  would  exist  after  the  war,  in  all  the  Allied  countries, 
a grave  shortage  of  tonnage,  which  the  sale  of  these  vessels  would 
go  far  to  make  good.  In  default  of  their  seizure,  the  enemy 
countries,  whose  shipping  had  not  been  subject  to  the  same  risks, 
would  be  left  in  a position  of  actual  advantage  as  a result  of  the 
operations  of  the  submarines.^ 

Whatever  was  the  final  decision  as  to  its  ownershij),  it  was 
obviously  of  the  first  importance  that  all  German  and  Austrian 
tonnage  should  be  brought  into  service  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The  collapse  of  Austria  and  the 
occu])ation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  ports  threw  practically  the 
entire  ^Mercantile  Marine  of  Austria-Hungary  into  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  and  it  was  promptly  requisitioned  for  Allied  service  and 
European  relief.  The  terms  of  the  renewed  armistice  with 
Germany  in  January  1919  provided  for  the  bulk  of  the  German 
ships  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allies,  without  prejudice  to  their 
subsequent  disposal,  and  by  the  Brussels  Agreement  of 
14th  IMarch,  the  Germans  undertook  to  surrender  the  whole  of 
their  steam  fleet  with  the  exception  of  a proportion  of  the  smaller 
cargo  vessels  and  a few  other  specified  ships.  By  the  final  terms 
of  j)eace  Germany  was  required  to  recognize  the  right  to  ton-for-ton 
compensation,  and  to  hand  over  all  steamers  of  1,600  tons  gross 
and  u])wards,  built  or  building,  one  half  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
between  1,000  and  1,600  tons,  and  a quarter  of  the  fishing  fleet ; to 
waive  all  claims  in  respect  of  vessels  detained  and  requisitioned 
by  the  Allies  during  the  war  ; to  facilitate  the  acquisition  by 
the  Allies  of  all  ships  transferred  to  neutrals  without  their  con- 
sent ; and  to  lay  down  on  Allied  account,  if  demanded  by  the 
Reparation  Commission,  shipping  up  to  200,000  tons  gross  in  each 

' The  actual  tonnage  remaining  under  the  German  flag,  including  vessels  launched 
during  the  war,  was  less  by  approximately  40  per  cent,  than  in  1914  ; but  a large  part 
of  the  reduction  was  due  to  the  detention  in  Allied  ports  of  vessels  which,  in  default  of 
special  provisions  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  would  have  to  be  returned,  after  the  war,  in 
conformity  with  the  Hague  Convention  No.  VI  of  1907.  Many  vessels  also  had  been 
transferred  to  neutral  flags  in  circumstances  which  led  the  Allies  to  refuse  recognition 
of  the  transfers. 
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of  the  five  years  immediately  following  the  signature  of  the 
Treatyd 

Certain  other  clauses  relating  to  shipping  were  contained  in  the 
Peace  Treaties,  d’hese,  however,  were  not  regarded  as  punitive 
measures,  but  were  directed  to  the  removal  of  long-standing 
grievances.  Eor  many  years  Rritish  liner  companies  had  com- 
plained that  the  control  stations  established  in  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  for  regulation  of  the  emigrant  traffic  were 
utilized  for  the  j)urpose  of  com])elling  emigrants  to  travel  by 
German  and  Austrian  lines.  These  stations,  originally  established 
for  sanitary  purposes,  were,  in  Germany,  under  the  management 
of  the  Hamburg-Amerika  and  Nord-Deutscher-Lloyd  com})anies, 
and  there  was  strong  evidence  that  they  had  been  used,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  German  emigrant  regulations,  to  impede  and 
intimidate  persons  intending  to  j)ass  through  Germany  for 
transhipment  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  importance  of  this 
lay  in  the  fact  that  the  emigrant  traffic  })layed  a prominent  ])art 
in  the  finance  of  the  North  Atlantic  trade,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  emigration  movement  from  Eastern  Euro])e  crossed  the 
German  and  Austro-Hungarian  frontiers. 

It  was  admitted  that,  in  tlefault  of  international  agreement, 
every  country  had  the  right  to  lay  down  such  rules  as  it  thought 
fit  with  regard  to  the  emigration  of  its  own  nationals  ; but  the 
llritish  lines  contended  that  this  misuse  of  the  control  stations 
was  a denial  of  the  right  of  transit  and  a breach  of  inter- 
national comity.  The  Departmental  Committee  j)roposed,  there- 
fore, that  the  Peace  Treaties  should  contain  stringent  provisions 
against  the  use  of  the  control  stations  for  any  other  j)urpose  than 
sanitary  insj)ection.  'Fhey  urged  also  that  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  secure  a general  intei’iiational  agreement  safeguarding 
the  right  of  transit,  and  that,  in  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties,  the  Government  should  endeavour  to  obtain  for  British 
shipping  full  national  treatment  in  respect  of  passengers  as  well  as 
cargoes.” 

'I'liere  were  other  forms  of  German  competition  to  which  Rritish 

‘ Treaty  of  V’erajiillea,  Annex  1 [I  to  Part  VIIT.  The  Treaty  of  St.  CJermain  provided 
for  the  surrender  of  all  .\ustro-Hunf'arian  shipping. 

Cd.  !K)92,  pp.  5-18  (First  Interim  Report)  ; pp.  9()-7  and  108,  pars.  23G-9  and 
28C-9  of  Final  Report;  Joint  Committee's  Rejjort,  pp.  xv-xvi,  pars.  84-5. 
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shipowners  objected  as  unfair — systematic  rate  cutting,  disregard 
of  agreements,  and  preferential  railway  rates.  The  system  of 
low  through  rates  for  exports  on  the  German  State  Railways 
undoubtedly  acted  as  a bounty  to  the  German  exporter,  and  so 
tended  to  stimulate  German  shipping  ; but  unless  they  were  made 
conditional  on  shipment  in  German  vessels,  they  did  not  constitute 
flag  discrimination.  There  was  evidence,  however,  that  in  certain 
instances,  special  preferential  rates  were  accorded  to  shipments 
by  the  German  Levant  and  German  East  Africa  lines,  and  though 
no  definite  proof  could  be  obtained,  there  was  a strong  sus])icion 
that  similar  practices  existed  in  other  trades.  The  Departmental 
Committee,  while  deprecating  exaggeration,  and  emphasizing  the 
natural  and  inevitable  development  of  German  shipping  as  a result 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  activities  of  the  Empire,  were  of 
opinion  that,  under  all  these  heads,  unfair  competition  had  been 
practised.  They  considered,  however,  that  such  competition  could 
be  more  effectively  met  by  a stronger  organization  of  British 
shipping  than  by  State  action,  and  that  much  of  it  would  auto- 
matically disappear  with  the  removal  of  the  control  stations,  on 
the  abuse  of  which  the  great  fighting  organization  of  German 
shipping  had  been  built  up.^ 

In  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  all  these  matters  received  attention. 
Article  322  provided  definitely  for  the  removal  of  all  control  of  the 
transmigration  traffic  other  than  that  necessary  to  ensure  that 
passengers  were  bona-fide  in  transit,  and  prohibited  the  exercise 
of  that  control  by  shipping  companies  or  companies  interested 
in  ship})ing.  By  other  articles,  full  national  treatment  was  assured 
to  vessels  of  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  German  ports  and 
inland  waters,  together  with  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in 
the  coasting  trade  ; and  all  forms  of  preference  or  discrimination 
were  })rohibited,  including  direct  or  indirect  bounties,  by  through 
rates  or  otherwise. ^ 

Turning  from  the  consideration  of  punitive  measures  against 
German  shipping  to  the  wider  problem  of  protective  discrimination 
against  all  foreign  flags,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  conditions 
in  which  it  was  now  })roj)osed  to  revive,  in  some  form,  the  principle 

1 Cd.  9092,  pj).  97-105,  pars.  243-75. 

- Articles  27i,  321-7.  Similar  terms,  so  far  as  applicable,  were  embodied  in  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain. 
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of  the  Navigation  Acts  differed  widely  from  those  in  which  the 
Acts  were  originally  passed.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Colonies  were  completely  subservient,  politically  and  economically, 
to  the  Mother  Country  ; British  shipping  was  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  rapidly  expanding  Plantation  trade  offered  ample  employment 
for  all  British  shij)s  disj)laced  on  other  routes  by  Dutch  comjieti- 
tion  ; the  danger  of  retaliation  was  small,  since  no  Power  other 
than  Holland  was  largely  engaged  in  the  general  carrying  trade, 
and  the  direct  trade  with  Holland,  the  only  possible  sufferer  by  the 
Acts,  was  not  a vital  matter.  Now,  the  chief  Colonies  had  grown 
up  into  self-governing  Dominions,  unlikely  to  acquiesce  in  injurious 
restrictions  on  their  right  to  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  such 
ships  as  provided  the  most  efficient  and  convenient  means  of 
transport  ; the  employment  of  British  tonnage  in  the  trade 
between  foreign  ports  was  of  vital  importance  both  to  the  shi})ping 
industry  itself  and  to  the  commercial  and  financial  prosperity  of 
the  country  ; ^ the  competitors  of  Groat  Britain  in  the  carrying 
trade  were  numerous,  and  included  States  with  whom  it  was 
essential  to  maintain  friendly  commercial  relations.  In  short,  the 
existing  condifions,  far  from  reproducing  those  in  which  the  Acts 
were  [)assed,  tended  to  emphasize  still  more  strongly  the  con- 
siderations which,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
led  to  the  gradual  breakdown  of  the  old  restrictive  system. 

I'or  these  reasons  the  shipowners’  Joint  Committee  considered 
that  ‘any  return  to  the  general  principles  of  the  old  Navigation 
Laws  would  be  against  the  best  interests  of  our  foreign  commerce 
and  of  our  Mercantile  M.irine.’  - The  Departmental  Committee 
on  Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  took  a still  stronger  line,  and  argued 
the  case  on  broader  grounds.  They  rejected  wholly  the  policy  of 
flag  discrimination,  not  only  because  of  the  danger  to  British 
commerce  and  British  trade,  but  because  it  endangered  the 
restoration  of  the  world’s  economic  life  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  world’s  peace. 

‘ One  argument  against  a jioliey  of  diserimination  remains  to  be  stated, 
and  it  is  one  that  in  our  opinion  over-rides  all  others.  Whatever  may  he 
the  merits  or  the  j)ractieahility  of  a League  of  Nations  after  the  war,  it 
seems  clear  that  our  ohjeet  must  he  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  international 

^ Joint  Committee's  Report,  p.  xi,  par.  50. 
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friction  which  niiglit  lead  to  future  wars.  International  commerce  will 
be  more  than  ev-er  necessary  after  the  war,  and  it  would  be  de])lorable  to 
set  out  on  a course  which  would  hamper  the  natural  ilow  of  trade  and  lead 
to  endless  quarrels  among  the  maritime  nations  of  the  world.  Freedom 
of  the  seas,  in  the  sense  of  equal  treatment  of  all  flags  in  all  ports,  should 
therefore  be  a cardinal  principle  in  our  post-war  policy.’  i 

This  was  a declaration  of  immense  importance.  It  may  be 
that,  in  the  minds  of  the  shipowmers  on  the  Committee,  an  honest 
conviction  of  the  world’s  needs  was  fortified  by  considerations 
of  self-interest ; if  so,  it  was  that  ‘ enlightened  self-interest  ’ to 
which  Mill  and  Bentham  looked  for  the  source  of  progress.  It  was, 
at  any  rate,  no  little  thing  that,  at  a time  when  all  discus.sion  of 
post-bellum  problems  was  darkened  by  the  tendency  to  think  of 
trade  in  terms  of  war  and  to  transfer  destructive  rivalry  from  the 
military  to  the  economic  sphere,  British  shipping  policy  should 
be  based  so  firmly  on  the  principles  of  international  equality  and 
mutuality  of  benefit. 

There  was,  however,  one  more  restrictive  proposal,  to  which 
the  cardinal  objections  above  quoted  did  not  apply.  It  was 
generally  recognized  that  the  coasting  trade  of  any  country  was 
a domestic  concern,  and  might  be  closed  to  foreign  flags  without 
any  breach  of  international  comity.  The  exclusion  of  foreign 
shipping  from  the  coastal  trade  of  the  Lhiited  Kingdom  could 
provoke  no  other  retaliation  than  the  closing  of  similar  trades 
to  British  vessels.  IMany  countries  did  already,  in  fact,  exclude 
British  shipping  from  their  coastal  traffic,  and  some  resentment 
was  felt  by  British  shipowners  at  their  exclusion  from  the  coastal 
traffic  of  the  LTnited  States,  as  they  held  that  this  should  have  been 
covered  by  iMr.  Bancroft’s  promise,  in  18L7,  when  the  repeal  of 
the  British  Navigation  Laws  was  under  discussion  : ^ We  are 
ready  to  do  anything  you  like  ; if  you  can  do  but  little,  we  must 
do  little  ; if  you  can  do  much,  we  will  do  much  ; if  you  shall  do 
all,  we  shall  do  all.’ 

Further,  the  definition  of  coasting  traffic  had  been  stretched 
by  the  United  States,  France,  and  Russia  to  include  all  voyages 
between  ports  situated  in  their  resj)ective  territories,  even  when 
sej)arated  by  long  stretches  of  foreign  coast-line,  and  all  direct 

1 Cd.  9092,  p.  110,  par.  304. 
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traffic  with  tlieir  oversea  possessions — voyages  between  New  York 
and  San  Erancisco  or  Honolulu  ; between  IMarseilles  and  Saigon  : 
between  Petrograd  and  Odessa  or  Vladivostok.  Hence,  these 
Powers  could  hardly  complain  if  Great  Britain,  in  like  manner, 
were  to  reserve  to  British  shi])s  the  whole  of  the  trade  between 
Ihnpire  j)orts — the  direct  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies,  and  of  those  Dominions  and  Colonies 
with  one  another.  It  had  long  been  urged  by  many  Britisli  ship- 
owners that  an  unfair  advantage  was  conferred  on  their  foreign 
com])etitors  by  admitting  to  the  coasting  (including  Indian 
coasting)  and  Imperial  trade,  vessels  belonging  to  countries  that 
failed  to  grant  similar  privileges  to  British  vessels,  and  that 
participation  in  these  trades  should  be  ])ermitted  to  foreigners, 
if  at  all,  ordy  on  the  basis  of  reciprocity. 

ddie  actual  share  of  foreign  shipping  in  these  trades  was, 
however,  very  small.  In  1913  less  than  1 jier  cent,  of  the  tonnage 
arrived  and  de[)arted  with  cargoes  in  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
Ihiited  Kingdom  was  under  foreign  flags,  and  of  the  whole  trade 
between  Em{)ire  j)orts,  92  per  cent,  was  carried  in  British  ships. 
Whatever  may  be  the  strict  rights  or  logic  of  the  matter,  it  was 
at  least  possible,  in  practice,  that  reservation  of  the  Ini{)erial  trade 
might  involve  general  measures  of  retaliation  by  other  countries  ; 
and  whereas  the  internal  trade  of  the  Empire  constituted,  before 
the  war,  26  j)er  cent,  of  the  traffic  carried  under  the  British 
flag,  an  ecjual  proportion  of  that  traffic  was  carried  between 
j)orts  wholly  outside  the  Empire. ^ In  these  circumstances,  the 
advantages  proposed  were  hardly  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  })os- 
sible  danger.  Eor  this  reason,  and  also  because  they  feared  that 
any  protective  measures  would  be  accompanied  by  the  impo- 
sition of  obligations  hampering  to  British  shi])ping  in  general 
competition,  the  shipowners’  Joint  Committee  rejected  the  idea 
of  reserving  the  Imperial  trade.  The  ciuestion  of  the  coasting 
traffic  they  did  not  even  discuss.  The  Departmental  Committee 
delinitely  rejected  both  ])roj)osals.“ 

While  both  the  Departmental  Committee  and  the  shipowners 
themselves  deprecated  the  adoption  of  any  form  of  artificial 

‘ Average  values  carried  1911-12  (Cd.  9092,  table  on  j).  145). 

- Joint  Committee's  Report,  p.  xi,  par.  53  ; Cd.  9092,  pp.  110-13,  pars.  300-19,  and 
table  on  p.  145. 
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protection  for  British  shipping,  there  was  a strong  feeling  that  British 
owners  should  be  relieved,  so  far  as  possible,  of  the  handicap  arising 
from  the  imposition  of  regulations  from  which  their  competitors 
were  free.  It  was  not  desired  that  the  standards  of  safety,  hygiene, 
or  accommodation  should  be  lowered  ; but  both  the  shipowners 
and  the  Departmental  Committee  urged  that  these  standards 
should  be  more  strictly  enforced  on  foreign  ships  trading  to  the 
United  Kingdom.  What  was  infinitely  more  important,  they 
urged  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  secure 
international  recognition  and  enforcement  of  all  broad  regulations 
designed  to  secure  safety  at  sea.  The  shipowners’  Committee  went 
farther,  and  urged  the  importance  of  international  agreement  as 
to  the  limit  of  shipowners’  liability  and  as  to  passenger  claims.^ 
These  recommendations  were  of  extreme  importance.  Before 
the  war,  much  good  work  had  been  done  by  International  Con- 
ferences and  by  such  bodies  as  the  International  Maritime  Com- 
mittee in  the  codification  and  unification  of  maritime  law  and 
practice  ; but  the  work  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war,  and  the 
war  itself  had  created,  in  all  countries,  a tendency  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a narrow  and  rigid  nationalism.  In  view  of  the  intensified 
competition  which  was  anticipated  in  international  trade,  it  was 
of  the  first  importance  that  shipping,  at  any  rate,  should  be 
protected  from  the  working  of  this  spirit,  for  in  no  other  industry 
was  contact  between  nations  so  intimate,  or  the  likelihood  of 
friction  so  great.  Further,  the  international  regulation  of 
standards  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  demands  of  a quickened 
social  consciousness  could  be  satisfied,  without  pressing  hard  on 
owners  in  the  more  progressive  countries. 

^ Cd.  9092,  p.  114,  pars.  323-6 ; Joint  Committee' s Rejmrt,  pars.  99,  100,  124-12G. 
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THE  FIRST  STAGES  OF  DE-CONTROL 

Although  tlie  armistice  involved  nominally  only  a suspension 
of  hostilities,  the  stringency  of  its  terms,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
surrender  of  the  (lerman  fleet,  enabled  shij)ping  to  be  relieved  at 
once  of  many  of  the  burdens  imjjosed  by  a state  of  war.  On  the 
very  day  the  armistice  was  signed  the  Admiralty  gave  instructions 
for  the  suspension  of  the  convoy  system,  and  all  restrictions 
imposed  on  navigation  for  defensive  purposes  were  raj)idly  swept 
away.  On  11th  November,  too,  the  State  Cargo  Office  closed  its 
doors,  and  the  war  risk  premium  on  hulls  was  reduced  at  a single 
stroke  to  2.v.  6d.  j>er  cent,  for  a single  voyage,  or  ISs.  for  a three 
months’  time  policy.  As  the  minefields  were  revealed  and  swept 
up,  the  time  premium  was  reduced,  within  a few  weeks,  to  7^.  6d. 
and  then  to  5s.  per  cent. 

Tiie  restoration  of  economic  freedom  to  the  shi})ping  industry 
was,  nevertheless,  a gradual  and  lengthy  j)rocess.  It  was,  indeed, 
possible  at  once  to  employ  in  the  carriage  of  essential  imports 
a number  of  ships  no  longer  required  for  war  purj^oses,  and  to 
re-direct  some  of  the  diverted  liners  into  their  normal  trades. 
Such  re-direction  of  liner  tonnage  was  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
fact  that  the  Australasian  trade — more  drastically  treated  than 
any  other  of  the  main  services — was  that  in  which  there  was  the 
largest  demand  for  shij)ping  for  repatriation  purposes.  This  i‘e- 
sumption  of  normal  activities  involved,  however,  no  slackening 
in  the  administrative  control  of  shipping.  A certain  number  of 
vessels  ou  naval  and  military  service  were  released  from  requisition, 
and  in  the  North  Atlantic  the  lines  were  permitted  to  book  at 
their  own  discretion  a small  j)roportion  of  their  space  ; but  it  was 
some  months  before  there  was  any  general  relaxation  of  control. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  control  of  shipping  had  now 
become  inextricably  entangled  with  the  Inter-Allied  control  of 
commodities  and  tinance.  That  control  it  was  considered  desirable 
to  maintain  at  least  until  the  final  conclusion  of  peace  ; partly  as 
a means  of  pressure  on  the  Central  Rowers  ; partly  as  a safeguard 
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against  the  appearance  or  even  the  suspicion  of  economic  rivalry 
among  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  which  might  impair 
their  unity  of  front  at  Versailles. 

Apart  from  this,  the  Inter- Allied  authorities  were  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  that  might  follow  a sudden  relaxation  of 
control.  Every  European  country,  belligerent  or  neutral,  had 
a big  import  deficit  to  make  good,  and  the  visible  supplies  of  many 
imjiortant  commodities  were  inadequate  to  the  demand.  Further, 
while  the  cessation  of  hostilities  did  much  to  relieve  the  tonnage 
position,  the  repatriation  of  the  armies  involved  troop  movements 
on  a colossal  scale.  Even  if  adequate  supplies  were  procurable, 
a sudden  transition  from  control  to  freedom  wmuld  probably  be 
followed  by  a period  of  violent  fluctuations  in  freights  and  prices, 
producing  among  the  war-wearied  peoples  such  an  outcry  as  no 
Government  dare  face. 

The  necessity  for  some  measure  of  control  by  licence,  to  ensure 
a sufficiency  of  tonnage  for  essential  supplies,  was  admitted,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  the  shipowners  themselves  ; but  the  scheme  adopted 
went  far  beyond  this.  It  had  been  decided  to  continue,  for  the 
time  being,  the  import  of  cereals,  sugar,  and  many  other  com- 
modities on  Government  account,  and  the  Government  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  the  freights  on  such  imports  to  find  their 
level  in  a free  market.  The  licensing  system  was  adopted  as  the 
main  instrument  of  control  ; but  the  issue  of  licences  was  supple- 
mented by  the  direction  of  individual  vessels  into  specified  employ- 
ment, and  by  the  fixing  of  limitation  freights  on  Government 
cargoes. 

Idle  same  methods  were  employed  for  ensuring  the  supply  of 
tonnage  to  France  and  Italy.  The  Allied  Governments  were 
preparing  to  release  requisitioned  shipping,  and  it  was  impossible, 
in  the  circumstances,  to  continue  the  allocation  of  British  vessels 
to  their  service  at  Blue  Book  Rates  ; but  without  the  assistance 
of  British  tonnage  neither  France  nor  Italy  could  procure  adequate 
supplies,  and  it  was  deemed  essential,  for  political  reasons,  to  kee]) 
down  the  cost  of  that  assistance.  The  British  Government 
accordingly  undertook,  by  an  agreement  dated  22nd  January  1919, 
to  direct  into  the  service  of  France,  at  rates  not  exceeding  2o5.  a 
month  per  deadweight  ton  for  tramps  of  2,500  tons  deadweight  and 
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upwards,  or  equivalent,  freiglit  rates,  sufficient  Rritisli  shipping  to 
maintain  at  the  level  of  31st  October  1918  the  total  tonnage  under 
all  Hags  in  the  French  imj)ort  servicesd  In  the  following  month 
a similar  agreement  was  entered  into  with  the  Italian  Government. 

Meanwhile,  the  Shipping  Controller  had  issued,  on  15th 
January,  a notice  to  the  effect  that,  on  and  after  1st  March, 
privately-owned  ships,  other  than  those  required  for  naval  and 
military  purposes  or  other  special  employment,  would  be  released 
from  recpiisition  as  fast  as  they  returned  to  their  ports  of  re- 
delivery in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  owners  were  now  free 
to  make  arrangements  through  their  own  agents  or  brokers  for 
the  subsequent  em{)loyment  of  their  ships,  subject  to  the  necessity 
of  obtaining  licences  and  to  the  Controller’s  power  of  direction  and 
freight  limitation.  The  right  to  requisition,  should  emergency 
arise,  was  also  expressly  reserved.’^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  release  was  to  be  given  ‘ at  ports  of 
redelivery  in  the  IJ^nited  Kingdom’.  The  owners  of  vessels  in 
troo[)ing  service,  mostly  liners,  were  entitled  under  the  terms  of 
the  charter-j)arty  to  demand  redelivery  at  the  port  where  the 
ships  were  taken  up.  The  collier  charter,  applied  to  oilers  and  all 
ships  carrying  animals  or  cargoes  on  full  requisition,  stipulated 
for  redelivery  at  a home  dockyard  or  a coal  port  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  offer  of  release  at  a dockyard  was  sometimes 
taken  in  bad  part  by  the  owners  of  ships  not  on  collier  service. 
Roth  during  and  after  the  war  redelivery  was  frequently  given, 
by  mutual  agreement,  at  ports  other  than  those  named  in  the 
charter,  and  even  at  ports  abroad. 

Before  a ship  could  be  redelivered,  she  had  to  be  reconditioned. 
The  (iovernment  were  bound  to  make  good  all  damage  due  to  war 
risks,  and  to  reinstate  vessels  sj)ecially  htted  for  particular  employ- 
ment such  as  service  as  an  armed  merchant  cruiser,  trooping,  the 
carriage  of  horses  and  mules,  or  the  carriage  of  oil  in  double 
bottoms.  I-'or  this  pur])ose  a joint  survey  was  made,  and  any 
dispute  as  to  the  extent  of  the  work  required  was  generally  settled 
by  direct  negotiation. 

' 'I’lio  standard  rates  paid  to  neutrals  by  the  Inter-Allied  Chartering  Coniinittco 
during  1918  varied  from  40s.  6d.  to  45.s.  (id.  for  vessels  of  this  size,  war  risks  being  for 
charterers’  account. 

- Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report,  ltd 8-19,  pp.  31-2. 
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In  some  instances  the  cost  of  reinstating  a vessel  specially 
fitted  for  a particular  service  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  value 
of  the  fittings  themselves,  and,  with  the  owner’s  consent,  the 
fittings  were  accordingly  left  on  board.  The  result  was,  at  times, 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  vessel,  as  when  a steamer  had  been 
converted  into  a remount  ship  by  the  erection  of  fittings  suitable 
for  the  cattle  trade  ; but  as  the  owner  had  not  been  consulted  as 
to  the  use  made  of  his  ship,  and  the  fittings  were  left  in  her  for 
the  Government’s  benefit,  no  claim  could  be  made  against  him  in 
respect  of  the  improvements.  When,  however,  it  was  known  from 
the  first,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘ Q ’-ships,  that  the  cost  of  reconditioning 
would  be  exceptionally  heavy,  the  ship  was  usually  bought 
outright  at  the  time  of  conversion. 

The  actual  work  of  reconditioning  was  not  always  done  before 
the  release  of  a vessel.  During  the  freight  boom  of  1915-16 
owners  who  saw  a prospect  of  remunerative  employment  were 
often  anxious  to  obtain  immediate  possession  of  a ship  released 
from  Government  service,  and  as  the  Blue  Book  hire  continued 
until  final  delivery  of  the  ship,  the  Transport  Department  were 
glad  to  meet  them  by  offering  a lump  sum  in  lieu  of  reconditioning, 
leaving  the  owners  to  do  the  work  at  their  own  convenience.  The 
same  course  was  frequently  followed  after  the  war,  as,  owing  to 
the  pressure  on  the  repair  yards,  many  owners  were  willing,  in 
order  to  obtain  immediate  possession  of  their  ships,  to  accept  less 
than  the  actual  current  cost  of  reinstatement. 

The  release  of  ships  under  Liner  Requisition  required  separate 
treatment.  The  Heads  of  Arrangement  provided  that  the  agree- 
ment should  terminate  at  the  date  of  termination  of  the  war,  with 
an  option  to  the  Controller  to  give  three  months’  notice  of  cancella- 
tion, prior  to  that  date.  The  war,  of  course,  would  terminate, 
legally,  only  on  the  final  signing  of  the  peace  treaties  ; but  the 
Controller  was  prepared  to  release  the  ships — on  terms — without 
awaiting  that  very  uncertain  event. 

By  the  terms  of  release,  as  agreed  with  Lord  Inchcape,  on 
behalf  of  the  Negotiating  Committee,  the  three  months’  notice 
was  deemed  to  expire  on  15th  February  1919,  and  subject  to 
acceptance  of  the  terms,  the  ships  were  released  on  completion 
of  their  first  discharge  after  that  date  in  a home  port  of  any  liner 
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trade.  In  the  event  of  discharge  taking  place  at  a port  from  which 
the  line  in  cjuestion  did  not  oj)erate,  owners  were  given  the  option 
of  redelivery  at  a home  port  in  any  trade  in  which  they  were  an 
Established  Line,  or  in  case  of  discharge  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
a selected  port. 

After  release,  all  vessels  remained  subject  to  control  by  licence 
and  direction,  and,  so  long  as  recjuired,  to  priority  instructions  for 
the  em})loyment  of  cargo  space.  The  owners  undertook,  furtiier, 
certain  definite  obligations  as  regards  the  carriage  of  Government 
cargo  and  passengers. 

In  the  first  place,  troops,  sailors,  and  their  dependants, 
munition  workers,  and  similar  Government  passengers  were  to  be 
carried,  in  such  nundjers  as  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  might  require, 
at  agreed  rates  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  in  other  trades  at  an 
equivalent  of  Blue  Book  Bates,  based  on  a calculation  of  the  space 
occupied.  In  the  North  Atlantic,  fitting  and  reconditioning  under 
the  new  agreement  were  to  be  borne  by  the  lines,  who  took  over, 
at  a valuation,  existing  Government  fittings.  In  other  trades 
the  Government  bore  the  cost.  Reasonable  compensation  was 
arranged  in  the  event  of  loss  caused  by  diversion  ; but  no  demur- 
rage was  to  be  claimed  in  respect  of  any  delay,  under  three  days, 
caused  by  unreadiness  to  embark,  and  no  claim  was  to  be  made 
by  the  Government  in  respect  of  embarkation  delays. 

Secondly,  the  lines  undertook,  until  31st  August  1919,  to  load 
Government  cargo,  if  recjuired,  uj)  to  70  j)er  cent,  of  the  available 
cargo  ca})acity  of  their  fleets  (exclusive  of  insulated  space).  After 
that  date  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  50  per  cent.  Such  cargo 
was  to  be  carried  at  current  Government  cargo  rates,  not  exceeding 
those  operative  in  Eebruary  1919. 

'I’hese  obligations  were  to  remain  in  force,  so  far  as  trooj)s  and 
])assengers  were  concerned,  until  31st  August  1920;  so  far  as 
cargo  w^as  concerned,  until  31st  December  1919,  or  31st  March  1920, 
at  the  oj)tion  of  the  Government.  In  respect  both  of  trooj)s  and 
cargo  the  Government  retained  an  option  to  terminate  the  agree- 
ment at  any  earlier  date,  on  three  months’  notice. 

'I’o  the  terms  of  this  agreement  there  was  one  imj)ortant 
excej)tion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  insulated  sjcace  on 
meat-carrying  liners  was  under  requisition  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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not  by  the  Controller.  The  current  meat  contracts  did  not  run  off 
until  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  war,  and  the  difficulty  of 
winding  up  commitments  and  disposing  of  the  accumulations  at 
Australasian  ports  rendered  it  very  uncertain  when  the  control 
of  meat  supplies  would  be  removed.  Insulated  space  was  accor- 
dingly excluded  from  the  release,  and  the  lines  were  left  to  make 
the  best  terms  they  could  with  the  Board. 

Under  the  old  agreements,  concluded  in  the  spring  of  1915, 
Plate  liners  received  from  50s.  to  60s.  and  the  Australasian  liners 
72s.  6d.  per  40  cubic  feet.  These  rates  had  never  been  varied. 
In  the  summer  of  1916  the  Plate  shipowners  had  asked  for  an 
increase  on  the  ground  of  increased  working  expenses,  but  the 
request  had  been  refused.  The  actual  advance  in  running  expenses, 
however,  was  very  heavy,  and  under  the  Liner  Requisition  Scheme 
these  expenses  were  debited  to  the  Government  in  voyage  accounts. 
To  cover  them,  the  freight  charged  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  on 
Government  cargoes  from  the  Plate  had  been  raised  to  85s.,  and 
on  cargoes  from  Australasian  ports  to  132s.  6d.  These  rates  the 
^Ministry  of  Shipping  considered  to  be  fully  justified  by  the  cost  of 
operating,  and  they  were  accordingly  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  new 
agreement  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  lines,  which  was 
concluded  on  7th  April  1919,  to  run  for  twelve  months  from 
1st  March. ^ 

Under  the  new  agreement  the  Board  retained  their  right  of 
diversion,  subject  to  the  payment  of  additional  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  and  the  shipowners  agreed  to  waive,  for  a period  of  six 
months,  all  claims  for  demurrage  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Subsequently  to  the  expiration  of  this  period  these  delays  became 
very  serious,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  cold-storage  accommoda- 
tion, and  as  from  15th  November  1919  the  Board  agreed  to  pay 
demurrage  when  a ship  was  held  up  solely  by  the  Government’s 
inability  to  take  delivery  of  refrigerated  cargo. 

While  the  liner  agreements  were  being  negotiated,  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  release  of  fully  requisitioned 
tonnage.  Although  1st  IMarch  had  been  fixed  as  the  date  on  which 
general  release  was  to  begin,  it  was  possible,  even  before  that  date, 

1 The  rate  of  85.s.  per  40  cubic  feet  represented  approximately  l]d.  per  lb.  on  meat 
and  Id.  per  lb.  on  butter.  The  132s.  (id.  rate  represented  l}id.  per  lb.  on  beef  ; 1 Jgd.  on 
mutton  and  lamb  ; and  l]d.  on  butter  and  cheese. 
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to  reduce  substantially  the  number  of  vessels  in  full  Government 
service.  So  long  as  large  forces  were  still  maintained  on  the 
Continent  it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  their  supjily  and  for  the 
movement  of  drafts  and  leave-men  ; but  the  cessation  of  active 
hostilities  enabled  a large  number  of  ships  to  be  transferred  at 
once  from  naval  and  military  to  commercial  employment,  and 
considerable  reductions  to  be  made  in  the  sj)ecial  services  under- 
taken for  France  and  Italy.  Meanwhile,  the  total  tonnage  avail- 
able had  been  increased  by  the  completion  of  a number  of  State- 
owned  vessels  and  by  the  return  of  steamers  interned  in  German 
ports  during  the  war,  though  these  gains  were  partially  set  off  by 
the  redelivery  of  recpiisitioned  neutrals.  Of  the  vessels  set  free 
from  naval  and  military  employment,  some  were  at  once  re-allocated 
for  the  carriage  of  cereals,  sugar,  and  other  Government  cargoes  ; 
others  were  still  undergoing  belated  repairs  on  28th  February  1919. 
The  net  result  was  a reduction  of  18d  in  the  ocean-going  steamers 
on  full  Government  service— exclusive  of  tankers,  the  general 
release  of  which  was  begun  in  December  1918 — and  an  increase 
of  264  in  the  number  of  free  ships.  The  number  of  free  steamers 
between  500  and  1,600  tons  was  increased  by  83. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  Shipping  Controller  in  January  that 
the  combined  effect  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  navigation 
and  the  transfer  of  tonnage  to  commercial  eni])loyment  was 
ecjuivalent  to  an  increase  of  10,000,000  tons  a year  in  the  importing 
ca))acity  of  the  country,^  and  the  first  effect  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  an  actual  glut  of  tonnage,  more  ])articularly  at  the 
coal  ports,  which  led  to  half  a million  tons  of  shipping  being  sent 
away  in  ballast  during  December  1918.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  the  pendulum  swung  back.  To  the  revival  of  the  normal 
[)eace  demands  was  added  the  work  of  repatriation  and  European 
relief.  For  this  fhe  surrendered  enemy  shipping  had  been  ear- 
marked ; but  owing  to  a prolonged  wrangle  over  the  terms  of 
surrender,  it  was  not  till  21st  IMarch  1919  that  the  first  ship  left 
a German  port,  and  not  until  iMay  that  the  services  of  German 
tonnage  became  an  effective  factor  in  the  world’s  transport.  The 
results  of  this  delay  were  deplorable  ; it  combined  with  financial 
difliculties  to  postpone  the  reprovisioning  of  Germany,  and  it 

^ The  Times,  6 January  1919. 
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entailed  the  retention  of  much  British  and  Allied  tonnage  in 
military  service. 

^Meanwhile,  a large  proportion  of  British  shipping  was  carrying 
out  postponed  repairs,  or  reconditioning  prior  to  release,  and 
owing  to  strikes  in  the  repair  yards,  many  vessels  remained  off 
service  for  long  periods.  The  output  of  new  tonnage  was  still 
restricted  by  labour  difficulties,  and  the  carrying-power  of  the 
ships  available  was  seriously  reduced  by  port  congestion.  In  their 
haste  to  make  good  the  import  deficit,  the  buying  departments 
rushed  imports  across  faster  than  the  ports  could  receive  them, 
and  the  effect  of  labour  troubles  at  the  ports  themselves  added  to 
the  dislocation  and  delays.  Far  from  showing  the  improvement 
anticipated  as  a result  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  tonnage 
situation  in  March  1919  was  such  as  to  recall  the  most  acute 
crises  of  the  war. 

From  this  point  matters  began  to  mend.  The  accumulations 
in  the  repair  yards  were  gradually  cleared  off ; ex-enemy  tonnage 
and  new  standard  steamers  replaced  requisitioned  vessels  in  naval 
and  military  employment,  and  rapid  progress  was  made  with  the 
restoration  of  the  liner  services,  both  in  the  direct  and  in  the  cross 
trades.  By  the  end  of  June  1919  the  British  ocean-going  tonnage 
in  the  import  service  of  the  United  Kingdom  had  risen  to  9,340,000 
deadweight,  as  compared  with  6,696,000  on  31st  October  1918, 
and  7.467,000  in  February  1919.  At  the  same  time  a substantial 
increase  in  the  tonnage  trading  for  the  Dominions  and  foreign 
countries  showed  that  British  shipping  was  regaining  its  place  in 
the  world’s  carrying  trade. ^ 


^ Employment  of  steamers  of  1,600  tons  gross  and  up  (exclusive  of  tankers)  in  1,000 
tons  deadweight. 


War  services  ..... 
Repairing  and  surveying  . 
Unallocated  ..... 
Import  service  of  Allies  and  Neutrals  . 
Trading  for  Dominions  and  Colonies  . 
Import  service  of  United  Kingdom 
Coasting,  cables,  &c. 

31  Oct. 
1918 

28  Feb. 
1919 

30  Apr. 
1919 

30  June 
1919 

4,858 

1,328 

3,575 

1,445 

6,696 

77 

3,347 

2,148 

739 

2,959 

1,762 

7,467 

109 

2,013 

1,706 

272 

4,017 

2,098 

8,321 

160 

1,547 

1,493 

54 

4,269 

2,196 

9,340 

125 

Total  ..... 

17,979 

18,531 

18,587 

19,024 
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The  greater  part  of  this  tonnage  was  now,  at  least  nominally, 
free.  From  1st  March  onwards  fully  reejuisitioned  ships  in  the 
various  commercial  services,  including  those  of  the  Allies,  were 
released  to  their  owners  as  fast  as  they  returned  to  their  ports  of 
redelivery,  and  the  acquisition  of  ex-enemy  tonnage  permitted 
a steady  reduction  in  the  number  of  British  ships  on  military 
service.  Yet  even  on  30th  June,  nearly  eight  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  532  ocean-going  steamers,  or  18  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  (exclusive  of  tankers)  were  still  on  full  Government 
service,  together  with  105  vessels  between  500  and  1,600  tons  gross. 
Of  the  ocean-going  steamers,  59  were  under  repair  and  280  in 
naval  or  military  service.  The  remainder  were  mostly  carrying 
Government  imports  on  voyages  begun  prior  to  1st  March, 
including  a number  of  shi})s  sent  out  to  Australia,  soon  after  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  assist  in  lifting  the  huge  accumulations 
of  wheat. 

I’he  process  of  releasing  requisitioned  tonnage  was,  however, 
more  nearly  conq)lete  than  these  figures  would  suggest,  for  about 
half  the  ocean-going  vessels  on  full  Government  service  were 
prizes  or  State-owned  ships.  With  the  object  of  facilitating  the 
early  release  of  requisitioned  vessels,  the  majority  of  the  State- 
owned  vessels  completed  prior  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities  were 
retained,  for  some  months,  in  Government  service,  and  a good 
many  standard  and  Canadian-built  steamers  completed  during 
1919  were  taken  into  naval  or  military  employment  for  a short 
period  before  they  were  disposed  of. 

Apart  from  j)rizes  and  a few  vessels  acquired  for  special 
purposes,  no  fewer  than  821  contracts  for  new  construction  had 
been  placed  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  overseas,^  and  only  about 
a (piarter  of  these  had  been  fulfilled  at  the  date  of  the  armistice. 
Many  other  vessels  were  approaching  completion  ; but  a much 
larger  number  were  still  on  the  stocks,  or  on  order,  and  the  first 
anxiety  of  the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping  was  to  rid  themselves  of  these 
heavy  commitments.  The  contracts  for  no  fewer  than  126  ships 
were  cancelled  subsequently  to  11th  November  1918,  and  123 
others,  in  an  early  stage  of  construction,  were  taken  over  by  the 

• Exclusive  of  vessels  ordered  in  the  United  States  and  requisitioned  by  the  American 
Government. 
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builders,  as  a speculation,  on  repayment  of  the  instalments  already 
paid.  For  the  successful  disposal  of  the  remaining  vessels  the 
Ministry  were  indebted  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of 
Lord  Inchcape  and  a group  of  shipowners  associated  with  him. 

By  two  agreements,  made  respectively  in  February  and  April 
1919,  Lord  Inchcape  took  over,  at  cost  price,  155  standard 
steamers  on  the  stocks,  on  the  understanding  that  they  should 
be  resold  to  British  owners,  in  approximate  proportion  to  the 
losses  they  had  sustained.  It  was  provided  that  any  loss  on  the 
resales  should  be  borne  by  Lord  Inchcape  and  his  colleagues,  but 
that  any  profit  should  be  applied  in  reducing,  pro  rata,  the  sale 
price  of  the  vessels,  so  that  in  no  circumstances  could  any  personal 
profit  accrue  to  Lord  Inchcape  and  his  friends,  while  the  Ministry 
were  relieved  at  once,  and  without  cost,  of  their  whole  liability  in 
respect  of  the  ships. 

Meanwhile,  the  first  attempts  of  the  Ministry  to  dispose  by 
auction  of  the  completed  vessels  had  given  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing results  ; for  during  the  first  two  or  three  months  of  peace, 
shipowners  were  too  uncertain  as  to  their  position  to  be  very 
eager  for  new  tonnage.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  Government’s 
policy  with  regard  to  de-control  was  clearly  defined,  the  demand 
revived,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  ships  completed,  or 
approaching  completion  at  the  beginning  of  1919,  were  ultimately 
disposed  of  without  much  difficulty.  There  were,  however,  in 
July  1919,  40  steamers  actually  on  service  which  the  Ministry  had 
been  unable  to  sell,  and  again  Lord  Inchcape  came  to  the  rescue, 
acquiring  the  ships  at  an  agreed  price  per  ton,  for  resale  to  British 
owners  under  conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  two  former 
agreements. 1 

Including  these  40  ships,  no  fewer  than  373  were  eventually 
sold  as  completed  vessels.-  Of  these,  196  went  to  foreign  owners, 
chiefly  French,  Belgian,  and  Italian,  in  part  fulfilment  of  replace- 

1 In  all,  the  tonnage  comprised  in  the  three  Inchcape  deals  amounted  to  914,000 
gross  or  1,400,000  deadweight,  and  the  amount  realized  to  about  £35,000,000.  No 
profit,  commission,  or  remuneration  of  any  kind  was  accepted  by  Lord  Inchcape  or 
his  coileagues,  and  the  total  administrative  cost  of  the  sales  was  £850  or  4 of  1 per  cent. 
See  ‘ Standard  Ships  and  Ex-enemy  tonnage.  Lord  Inchcape’s  Sales  ’,  in  Brasseys 
Naval  Annual,  1921-2  ; Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report,  1919-20,  p.  17. 

- The  full  number  of  821  ships  was  completed  by  5 vessels  sold  on  the  stocks  to 
foreign  owners  ; 15  tankers  transferred  to  the  Admiralty  on  completion  ; and  24  vessels 
lost  on  service.  See  Appendix,  Tables  10  and  11. 
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merit  facilities  ])romised  to  the  Allied  Governments  during  the  war  ; 
the  remainder  were  disposed  of  to  British  owirers.  The  method 
of  sale  by  auction  w^as  abandoned,  owuiers  wdio  had  sustained  war 
losses  being  invited  to  purchase  the  ships  at  prices  fixed  by  the 
Controller.  The  prices  were  fixed  for  British  owners  a little  below 
those  charged  to  foreigners,  in  consideration  of  the  freight  restric- 
tions to  which  British  ships  w’ere  still  subject ; ^ but  both  from 
British  and  foreign  owners  prices  were  obtained  very  satisfactory 
to  the  Ministry.  The  acute  shortage  of  tonnage  that  became 
manifest  during  the  summer  of  1919  led  to  a boom  in  freights 
comparable  wdth  that  of  1915-16,  and  though  a heavy  loss  was 
sustained  on  the  sale  of  some  foreign-built  ships,  more  particularly 
on  those  ordered  in  Japan  at  the  height  of  the  steel  shortage,  it 
w’as  more  than  made  good  by  the  profits  on  British-built  standard 
steamers,  and  the  net  result  was  a substantial  credit  balance. 

.\s  the  result  of  this  long  series  of  transactions,  the  majority 
of  the  ships  built  overseas  passed  into  foreign  hands,  including  all 
but  one  of  the  wooden  steamers  constructed  in  Canadian  yards, 
for  wdiich  there  w’as  no  demand  from  British  owners.  The  great 
majority  of  the  larger  standard  freighters,  together  with  about 
tw'o-thirds  of  the  smaller  types  and  nearly  all  the  coasters,  re- 
mained under  the  British  flag.  In  addition  to  the  ‘ G ’ ships  and 
others  of  special  type,  the  great  majority  of  the  ’tw'een-deck  ‘ B ’ 
freighters  were  ac(]uired  by  liner  companies  for  the  restoration 
of  their  cargo  services.  The  single-deck  freighters  of  types  ‘ A 
‘ C ' I)  ’,  and  'll’  went  to  replace  the  losses  of  the  tramp  fleets. 

I’rom  the  summer  of  1919  onw^ards  the  monthly  deliveries  of 
completed  ships  sold  by  the  Ministry  became  numerous,  and  as 
reipiisitioued  ships  ran  off  their  voyages  the  total  shijijiing  on  full 
(Jovernment  service  rajiidly  declined.  By  30th  September  there 
were  only  304  ocean-going  ships  in  such  service  ; by  31st  December 
only  159,  together  wath  47  smaller  vessels.  Of  the  ocean-going 
steamers,  exactly  100  w ere  returned  as  (Jovernment -ow  ned  ; these 
included  a itnv  chartered  neutrals  and  a few  standard  steamers, 
but  the  majority  were  prizes,  whose  sale  had  been  deferred  until 
the  market  had  absorbed  the  w'ar-built  shijis. 

It  must  be  remembered,  how’ever,  that  the  freedom  enjoyed 

* The  Times,  21  March  15)1!). 
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by  all  ships  was  subject  to  very  important  modifications.  Every 
ship,  whether  in  the  foreign  or  the  coasting  trade,  was  still  con- 
trolled by  licence  ; all  liners  were  bound  by  the  terms  of  the 
Inchcape  Agreement ; almost  all  large  tramps  not  under  charter 
to  the  liner  companies  were  time-chartered  to  France  and  Italy, 
or  running  on  directed  voyages. 

Direction  at  limitation  freights  was  applied  throughout  the 
year  to  the  carriage  of  wheat  from  North  America,  Australia,  and 
the  Plate  ; maize  from  the  Plate  and  South  Africa  ; sugar  from 
Cuba,  the  British  West  Indies,  Java,  and  Mauritius  ; timber  from 
Canada  and  coal  carried  coastwise  between  United  Kingdom  ports. 
Outward  coal  freights  to  France,  Italy,  and  the  chief  bunker  ports 
abroad  were  also  limited  until  July,  when  the  orders  were  rescinded. 
In  the  ore  and  phosphate  trades  freights  were  not  directly  fixed  ; 
but  were  restricted  by  the  diversion  into  the  market  of  sufficient 
tonnage  to  bring  down  the  level  of  quotations. 

In  the  liner  trades,  the  proportion  of  space  actually  taken  for 
Government  cargoes,  under  the  terms  of  release,  varied  con- 
siderably as  between  route  and  route.  Taking  the  year  1919  as 
a whole,  the  proportion  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Australian 
trades,  where  there  were  large  quantities  of  wheat  to  be  handled, 
averaged  about  one-half  the  total  capacity  of  the  fleets.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  proportion  was  reached  in  the  South  African 
trade  and,  including  insulated  space,  in  the  Plate  traffic.  On  the 
Far  Eastern  lines  and  the  majority  of  the  cross-trades,  much 
smaller  demands  were  made.  Taking  liners  and  tramps  together, 
it  was  estimated  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  that  approximately 
25  per  cent,  of  the  imports  into  the  Lhiited  Kingdom  during  1919 
were  carried  at  Government  freights,  and  another  25  per  cent,  at 
freights  affected  by  control. ^ As  the  commodities  affected  com- 
prised most  of  the  chief  bulk  cargoes,  the  estimate  appears  to  be 
reasonable. 


1 Annual  Report  for  1919-20,  p.  18. 
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POST-BELLUM  BOOM  AND  SLUMP 

Despite  tlie  rajiid  progress  made  in  the  restoration  of  British 
and  Allied  tonnage  to  its  normal  employment,  the  supply  of 
carrying-power  for  commercial  jmrposes  continued,  throughout 
1919,  to  he  inadecpiate  to  the  demand.  It  was  not  the  ships  that 
were  lacking  ; by  June  1919  the  steel  and  iron  steam  and  motor 
tonnage  afloat  under  all  Hags  actually  exceeded  by  2,500,000  tons 
gross  the  total  for  the  last  year  of  peace,^  and  seeing  how  greatly 
the  volume  of  trade  was  restricted  by  the  financial  exhaustion 
arising  from  the  war,  it  might  well  have  been  imagined  that  a 
period  of  superabundant  tonnage  and  low  freights  was  in  sight. 

It  was  far  easier,  however,  to  replace  the  ships  sent  to  the 
bottom  by  mine  or  submarine  than  to  restore  the  smooth  working 
of  that  vast  system  of  transport  and  distribution  which  the  war 
had  so  grievously  dislocated.  As  during  the  war,  so  during  the 
period  of  transition  from  war  to  peace,  the  problem  of  tonnage  was 
only  one  element  in  the  problem  of  carrying-power. 

In  the  first  place,  the  redirection  of  trade  from  the  shorter  to 
the  longer  routes  continued  long  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
(lermany,  Austria,  and  Bussia  lay  economically  prostrate,  and  the 
productivity  of  the  Northern  neutrals  had  been  seriously  reduced 
by  the  effects  of  the  blockade,  more  particularly  by  the  embargo 
on  fodder  and  ferfilizers.  Thus  the  sugar  formerly  procured  from 
(ierrnany,  Austria,  and  Holland  ; the  grain  from  the  Black  Sea  ; 
the  limber  and  dairy  produce  from  fhe  White  Sea  and  the  Baltic 
had  now  to  be  procured,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  more  distant 
sources.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  coal  output  showed  no  im- 
provement on  the  worst  years  of  the  war,  and  millions  of  tons  of 
fuel  were  drawn  by  Continental  imjiorters  from  the  United  States. 

I'iven  more  serious  was  the  continued  congestion  of  both 
British  and  foreign  ports.  Deterioration  of  the  railways  and 
shortage  of  rolling  stock  still  hampered  the  removal  of  cargoes, 

' Wooden  tonnage  is  excluded,  as  the  wooden  ships  of  the  American  Emergency 
Fleet  proved  a commercial  failure. 
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and  the  tendency  of  buying  Departments  to  allow  large  stocks  of 
controlled  and  rationed  commodities  to  accumulate  in  the  ports 
was  as  evident  as  during  the  war  itself.  X reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labour  at  British  ports  still  further  diminished  their  capacity 
to  deal  promptly  with  the  stream  of  imports. 

A further  factor  in  the  congestion  of  British  ports  was  the 
continued  stagnation  of  the  coasting  traffic.  Railway  rates  were 
still  restricted  artificially  to  the  level  of  old  schedules,  containing 
‘ cut  ’ rates  between  port  and  port  originally  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  competition  with  the  coasters,  and  now  much  below  the  actual 
cost  of  transport.  Against  such  competition  the  coasting  steamers 
found  it  very  difficult  to  make  head.  In  their  case  control  had 
early  been  relaxed.  In  December  1918  the  Home  Trade  Branch 
of  the  jMinistry  of  Shipping  suspended  the  practice  of  ‘ special 
direction  ’,  and  with  the  exception  of  occasional  emergencies,  such 
as  a three-weeks’  programme  for  the  renewal  of  the  London 
coal  stocks  in  March  1919,  the  supervision  exercised  over  the  trade 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  was  of  a very  elastic  character. 
Running  costs,  however,  were  something  like  two-and-a-half  times 
as  great  as  in  1913,  and  effective  competition  with  the  railways 
became  almost  impossible. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  restoring  the  distributive 
capacity  of  the  ports,  the  situation  thus  created  was  very  serious, 
and  under  pressure  from  the  Port  and  Transit  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  Government  agreed,  in  August,  to  refund  to  merchants 
the  difference  between  the  railway  rates  and  coasting  freights  on 
all  import  and  export  cargoes  shijjped  coastwise.  Thanks  to  this 
measure,  a number  of  abandoned  services  were  re-established  ; 
even  so,  the  total  tonnage  arrived  and  departed  coastwise  during 
the  year  (excluding  intercourse  with  Ireland)  was  less  than  half 
what  it  was  in  1913.^ 

’ The  coasting  subsidy  was  continued  until  30  June  1920,  by  which  time  an  increase 
in  railway  rates  liad  come  into  operation.  Even  then,  the  Rates  Advisory  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  Transport  reported  that  the  cut  rates  constituted  unfair 
comix'tition.  The  question  was  vigorously  pressed  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping,  the 
Shij)owners'  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Associa- 
tion, and  special  provision  was  made  in  the  Railways  Act,  1021,  for  revision  by  the 
Rates  Tribunal  of  any  rates  which  could  be  shown  to  be  unfairly  competitive  with 
coasting  traffic,  having  regard  to  the  actual  cost  of  transport.  Since  that  date  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  coasting  arrivals  and  departures  ; but  they  remain  very  far 
below  the  old  level. 
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Yet  anotlier  obstacle  to  the  clearing  of  the  ports  was  the 
issue  by  the  Coal  Controller,  in  July  1919,  of  regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  supj)ly  of  coal  for  export  or  bunkers  from  any  but  the 
South  Wales  and  Northumberland-Durham  fields.  These  regula- 
tions were  issued  for  the  protection  of  domestic  and  industrial 
consumers  ; but  how  far  the  remaining  fields  were  able  to  distri- 
bute internally  their  entire  surplus  is  matter  of  dispute.  The 
effect  on  shij)ping  was,  uncjuestionably,  disastrous.  The  bunker 
facilities  at  Liverpool,  for  instance,  were  intended  exclusively  for 
dealing  with  rail-borne  coal  from  Cheshire,  I.ancashire,  and 
Yorkshire,  and  could  not  easily  be  adapted  to  the  use  of  water- 
borne supplies  from  the  Bristol  Channel.  Hence  the  majority 
of  the  ships  had  either  to  bunker  abroad  for  the  round  voyage, 
involving  a loss  of  cargo  carrying-power  on  the  homewards  passage, 
or  lose  time  in  going  round  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  awaiting 
their  turn  at  the  crowded  coal  ports. 

'I'hc  net  resvdt  of  all  these  obstacles  to  quick  turn-round  was 
a decrease  in  the  annual  carrying-power  of  the  available  tonnage, 
as  comj)ared  with  1913,  estimated  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipj)ing 
at  from  30  to  10  per  cent.^  Slow  as  was  the  recovery  of  the  world’s 
commerce,  the  recovery  of  ocean  transport  lagged  far  behind  it. 

I'lie  natural  consecpience  was  seen  wherever  the  freight  markets 
wei'e  sufficiently  free  to  reflect  existing  conditions.  The  rates 
quoted  in  the  open  market  were,  even  now,  far  below  the  few 
quotations  that  can  be  traced  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  war, 
or  the  rates  then  fixed  by  the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping  for  the  carriage 
of  private  (airgoes  ; l)ut  they  were  higher,  generally  speaking,  than 
those  ruling  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  war,  when  a free  market 
still  existed  and  the  greatest  boom  in  the  history  of  shipping  was 
in  progress. 

The  majority  of  these  huge  freights  went  into  the  pockets  of 
Japanese  or  neutral  owners.  British  competition  in  the  open 
freight  market  was  confined  to  the  free  space  on  liners  and  to 
such  few  tramps  as  escaped  direction,  and  as  the  year  went  on,  the 
contrast  between  free  and  controlled  freights  became  very  marked. 
During  the  early  summer,  fixtures  from  the  Plate  to  Continental 
ports  were  effected  at  rates  running  up  to  280s.  per  ton,  and  the 

* Annual  Report,  1919-20,  p.  21 
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year  closed  with  quotations  ranging  from  190,?.  to  220?.  as  against 
the  62?.  Qd.  allowed  to  British  ‘ directed  ’ vessels.  From  the 
Northern  Range  to  French  Atlantic  ports  freights  were  fairly 
steady  at  from  14?.  to  15?.  6d.,  against  the  British  directed  rate 
of  8?.  Qd.  a quarter.  From  Java  the  directed  rate  was  90?. ; while 
market  quotations,  mostly  for  Japanese  tonnage,  ranged  from 
170?.  to  350?. 

In  time-charter  rates  the  same  contrast  was  presented.  Apart 
from  the  vessels  directed  to  charter  with  France  and  Italy,  the 
Time  Charter  Order,  1919,  prohibited  the  time-chartering  of  any 
British  ship  at  a rate  higher  than  25?.  per  deadweight  ton  for 
vessels  of  2,500  deadweight  and  over,  without  the  special  consent 
of  the  Controller.  This  Order  was  rescinded  in  July  ; but  the 
liability  of  British  tramps  to  direction  kept  down  the  rates,  and 
few  fixtures  were  effected  at  higher  than  25?.  to  27?.  6d.  for  a six 
or  twelve  months’  charter.  On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  and 
neutral  steamers  were  able  to  secure,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  rates  ranging  from  35?.  to  47?.  6d.  for  large  vessels,  and  still 
higher  rates  for  those  employed  in  the  European  coal  trade. ^ 

The  wisdom  of  this  policy  of  direction  and  limitation  freights 
must,  of  course,  be  judged  in  connexion  with  the  whole  system 
of  import  and  price  controls,  bread  subsidies  and  the  like,  by 
which  it  was  hoped  to  ease  the  transition  from  war  to  peace.  In 
the  carrying  trade  the  effect  of  this  system  was,  undoubtedly,  to 
impede  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions.  The  commitments 
of  the  buying  Departments  and  the  actual  exhaustion  of  some 
former  sources  of  supply  must,  in  any  event,  have  tended  to 
prolong  the  concentration  of  purchases  on  those  markets  where 
public  credits  were  available,  with  the  result  of  increasing 
indebtedness  and  unfavourable  exchanges.  The  power  of  directing 
tonnage  at  fixed  rates  constituted,  however,  a standing  temptation 
to  extend  those  commitments,  and  that  power  a})pears  to  have 
been  used,  at  times,  rather  to  save  the  Departments  from  loss 
than  to  fulfil  a real  economic  demand.  Further,  since  foreign 
shi])s  could  not  be  forced  to  accept  the  limitation  rates,  the  effect 
was  to  keep  a large  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  away  from  British 
ports,  and  this,  in  its  turn,  entailed  a restriction  of  the  employment 
^ See  Angier’s  Steam  Shipping  Report,  in  Fairplay,  1 January  1920. 
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of  Rritisii  shij^ping  in  the  general  carrying  trade,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  concentrated  on  the  direct  import  services  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  certain  special  xVllied  trades.  The  effect  of  this 
artificial  distribution  of  the  world-pool  of  tonnage  militated, 
unquestionably,  against  the  most  economical  employment  of 
shipping,  while  it  restricted  the  part  played  by  freight  earnings 
in  the  adjustment  of  the  trade  balance.  It  is  [)robable,  also,  that 
the  partial  withdrawal  of  British  shipping  from  the  world  markets 
f)layed  no  small  part  in  forcing  up  the  quotations  for  foreign 
tonnage  and  for  free  space  in  British  ships,  and  the  effect  of  the 
whole  system  seems  to  have  been  to  subsidize  the  purchase  and 
transport  of  certain  specified  commodities  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  financial  and  economic  position.  The  justification  of  this 
policy  turns  on  psychological  as  well  as  economic  factors,  and 
cannot  he  argued  without  analysing  carefully  the  effect  of  com- 
modity controls.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  until  the  restoration 
of  a free  freight  market,  only  very  limited  progress  could  be  made 
towards  normal  conditions  in  sea  transport. 

On  the  shipowners,  direction  j)ressed  hardly,  for  it  not  only 
limited  their  profits  but  prevented  them  from  reviving  their  old 
business  connexions,  and  recovering,  by  the  free  offer  of  their 
ships  in  fhe  world’s  freight  markets,  ground  lost  to  foreign  com- 
petitors.‘ As  the  year  went  on,  the  limitation  rates  themselves 
became  almost  wholly  unremunerative.  All  running  expenses  had 
risen  enormously  during  tlie  war,  and  they  showed  no  tendency  to 
decrease.  The  cost  of  bunkers,  in  ])articular,  was  still  rising,  since 
the  price  of  hunker  coal  had  been  fixed  by  the  Coal  Controller 
at  a level  sufficient  to  cover  part  of  the  cost  of  producing  coal 
for  internal  consumj)tion,  thus  subsidizing  the  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial consumer  at  the  expense  of  ocean  trans})ort. 

One  result  of  the  great  increase  in  c-ost  of  bunkering  was  to 
hasten  the  adoption  of  oil-fuel  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  Before 
the  war,  many  shipowners,  especially  in  Scantlinavia,  had  ex])eri- 
mented  with  the  internal  combustion  engine,  either  in  full-])Owered 
ships  or  as  an  auxiliary  to  sail  power,  atid  when  war  broke  out,  one 
or  two  imj)ortant  British  shipping  companies  were  ])reparing  to 
convert  a number  of  their  steamers  to  oil  burning.  The  majority, 

^ Particularly  in  Eastern  and  American  waters. 
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however,  were  still  doubtful  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  Diesel 
engine  for  continuous  use,  and  the  saving  in  firemen’s  wages  by  the 
use  of  oil  under  ordinary  engines  was  offset  by  the  high  price  of 
oil  as  compared  with  coal. 

During  the  war  more  progress  was  made  abroad  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  development  of  the  motor  ship,  British 
attention  being  devoted  mainly  to  the  ordinary  types  ; but  the 
results  of  experience  confirmed  the  reliability  of  the  Diesel  engine 
as  well  as  its  economy  in  carrying-space  and  running  costs,  and 
in  the  great  development  of  motor  tonnage  which  succeeded  the 
war,  British  owners  and  builders  took  a prominent  part.^  Further, 
while  the  use  of  oil  with  ordinary  reciprocating  engines  was 
admittedly  less  economical  than  the  Diesel  engine,  the  high  and 
increasing  cost  of  bunkers  rendered  it  actually  cheaper,  for  the 
time  being,  than  coal.  A large  number  of  vessels  were  accordingly 
converted  from  coal  to  oil  burners,  and  a large  proportion  of  new 
tonnage  was  designed  from  the  first  to  use  oil  fuel.  It  is  significant 
that  in  December  1920  the  British  oil-burning  tonnage  under 
construction  or  converting  was  greater  than  the  whole  completed 
British  tonnage  previously  fitted  for  oil  fuel.^ 

Conversion  to  oil-burning  was,  however,  only  the  lesser  of  two 
evils  from  the  point  of  view  of  running  costs,  and  since  the  future 
course  of  oil  supplies  and  prices  was  uncertain,  the  expense  of 
conversion  was  not  likely  to  be  generally  undertaken.  IMeanwhile, 
the  cost  of  fuel,  whether  oil  or  coal,  remained  a heavy  burden  on 
owners  whose  profits  were  limited  by  freight-fixing.  Further,  the 
price  fixed  for  export  coal  and  the  limitations  placed  on  export 
deprived  tramp  shipping,  to  a great  extent,  of  its  chief  outwards 

^ Of  1 ,250,000  tons  of  motor  ships  recorded  by  Lloyd's  Register  in  June  1921,  21  per 


cent,  was  on  U.K.  register. 

Tons. 

- Built  or  converted  to  June  1919  .......  1,046,000 

Built  since  June  1919  .........  116,000 

Converted  since  June  1919  ........  138,000 

1,300,000 

Building  ...........  1,227,000 

Converting  ...........  244,000 


1,471,000 

Chamber  of  Shipping,  Annual  Report,  1919-20,  p.  25.  Figures  supplied  by  Lloyd's 
Register. 
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carjTo,  thus  placing  on  the  homeward  passage  the  whole  expense  of 
the  round  voyage.  The  actual  dividends  eventually  distributed 
by  the  liner  companies  included  in  the  FnirpJay  list  for  1920  were 
rather  larger  than  the  ])revious  year,  giving  an  average  return  of 
13T8  per  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital.  The  cargo-boat  companies, 
on  the  other  hand,  distributed  only  11-48  per  cent,  as  against 
12-47  in  1919.  Both  the  liner  and  cargo-boat  com])anies’  dividends 
were  j)robably  paid  in  large  part  out  of  investment  income  ; but 
they  were  sufficient  to  attract  a large  amount  of  new  capital  into 
the  business.  Tlie  high  freight  quotations  on  the  oj^en  market,  the 
recollection  of  war  profits,  the  prospect  of  release  from  control,  and 
the  general  expectation  of  a world-wide  boom  in  trade  after  the 
war  led  a section  of  the  investing  pidilic  to  regard  shipping  with 
marked  favour,  and  they  responded  readily  to  the  a])peals  of 
speculative  promoters. 

This  tendency  received  a strong  impetus  in  May  1919,  when  the 
('hancellor  of  the  Exchecjuer  announced  that  the  Excess  Profits 
Duty  would  be  reduced  from  80  to  40  per  cent.  Many  people  with 
little  or  no  shipping  experience  rushed  in  not  merely  as  investors 
but  as  managing  owners,  and  the  price  of  second-hand  tonnage  was 
forced  u])  to  heights  exceeding  anything  known  during  the  war. 
Sales  recorded  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  show  an  extra- 
ordinary ap])reciation  in  values  during  periods  of  even  a few 
months.  A steamer  of  7,600  tons  deadweight,  built  in  1915  and 
sold  in  December  1918  for  £152,000,  changed  hands  in  November 
1919  for  £200,000;  another,  of  7,200  tons  deadweight,  built  in 
1904,  realized  £150,000  in  June,  and  £225,000  in  November;  in 
January  the  price  of  an  ‘ A ’ ty])e  standard  freighter  was  about 
£20  12.s‘.  iUl.  per  deadweight  ton,  by  Septendjer  it  had  risen  to 
£29  1 l.s‘.  lOd.  In  June  1918  the  Fairplay  index  figure  for  a new, 
ready,  7,500-ton  freighter  stood  at  £180,000,  but  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  figure  had  fallen  to  £169,000,  or  £22  10.v.8d.  j)er  deadweight 
ton,  prices  having  weakened  on  the  announcement  that  the 
standard  ships  were  to  be  thrown  on  to  the  market.  Eollowing 
the  Budget  announcement,  and  in  anticipation  of  an  early  com- 
plete removal  of  the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  fhei’e  was  a rush  of  buyers, 
and  by  June  the  index  figure  had  increased  to  £26,  by  December 
to  £31  per  deadweight  ton. 
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The  optimism  thus  displayed  was  not  shared  by  some  old- 
established  owners  who  remembered  the  slump,  fatal  to  so  many 
companies,  which  had  followed  the  boom  of  1900.  The  shortage 
of  carrying-power  was  due,  to  a great  extent,  to  conditions  which 
would  inevitably  disappear  as  the  economic  life  of  the  world 
settled  down  into  its  new  channels,  [Moreover,  the  tonnage  under 
construction  was  unprecedentedly  great,  both  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  world  as  a whole. 

Great  as  was  the  destruction  of  shipping  during  the  war,  we 
have  seen  that  the  facilities  for  its  replacement  had  been  every- 
where increased,  and  those  facilities  were  now  employed  to  their 
full  capacity.  Already,  the  world’s  total  tonnage  exceeded, 
nominally  at  least,  the  figures  for  June  1914  ; but  it  fell  consider- 
ably short  of  the  figures  which,  but  for  the  war,  would  have  been 
reached  as  the  result  of  normal  development.  ^Yith  a blindness 
which  now  seems  incredible,  British  shipowners  were  urged  to  take 
the  latter  figure  as  an  index  to  the  real  requirements  of  the  world’s 
commerce,  and  to  strive,  as  a patriotic  duty,  to  re-establish  on 
this  basis  the  ante  bellum  proportion  of  British  to  world  tonnage. 
In  the  Dominions  and  in  foreign  countries  the  spirit  of  economic 
nationalism  arising  from  the  war  encouraged  the  attempt  to  secure 
a larger  proj)ortion  of  the  carrying  trade  for  the  national  flag. 

Shipowners,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  needed  little  urging 
to  embark  on  new  construction.  The  great  British  lines  were 
naturally  and  properly  anxious  to  resume  their  interrupted 
services,  recover  the  ground  lost  to  foreign  competitors,  and 
restore  the  normal  balance  between  cargo  and  passenger  tonnage. 
Unfortunately  their  managements  were  influenced,  in  some 
instances  at  least,  by  an  optimism  with  regard  to  the  restoration 
of  the  world’s  political  and  economic  stability  which  events  proved 
to  be  ill  founded,  and  both  in  their  orders  for  new  construction 
and  in  the  development  of  their  organizations,  they  indulged  in 
caj)ital  expenditure  which  could  only  be  justified  by  a speedy 
return  to  normal  conditions. 

The  increase  in  actual  cost  of  new  construction,  as  compared 
with  1914,  was  hardly  less  remarkable  than  the  ])rices  paid  for 
ready  and  second-hand  tonnage.  Mages  in  the  shipyards  had 
doubled,  and  the  cost  of  almost  all  shipbuilding  materials  was  at 
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least  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  before  the  war.  Further,  owing 
to  the  unrest  whicli  had  become  permanent  in  tlie  shipbuilding 
industry,  the  rate  of  construction  was  slow,  so  that  the  actual 
increase  in  labour  costs  exceeded  the  rate  of  wage  advances. 
Owing  to  the  continual  rise  in  costs  and  the  general  uncertainty 
of  Ihe  position,  it  had  for  some  time  been  ])ractically  impossible 
to  ])lace  orders  except  on  a ‘ time-and-lime  ’ basis  (i.  e.  actual 
realized  costs,  plus  a percentage  of  profit),  which  placed  on  the 
j)urchaser  the  whole  burden  of  increasing  costs.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  the  standard  shi])s  were  built,  and  its  adoption  had  been 
sharply  criticized  as  removing  the  normal  incentives  to  economy 
and  dispatch.  Its  use,  however,  had  become  universal,  and  even 
after  the  war  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  shipbuilders  to 
({note  a ])rice. 

In  the  autumn  of  1919  it  was  calculated  that  a cargo  liner  of 
insulated  ty{)e  which  cost  £135,000  before  the  war  could  not  be 
j)rocured,  on  a time-and-lime  basis,  for  less  than  £500,000.  By  the 
end  of  1919  the  average  cost  of  cargo-liner  construction  had  risen 
to  nearly  £39  per  ton  gross,  and  in  the  following  year  it  went  up 
to  well  over  £40.  For  tramj)  tonnage  of  good  type,  the  cost  of 
construction  during  the  first  two  years  after  the  war  seldom  fell 
below  £18  or  £20  per  deadweight  ton,  and  many  ships  were  built  at 
a cost  of  £25  ]>er  ton  or  more.  On  an  average  the  cost  of  new 
construction  during  the  period  when  war  losses  were  being  replaced 
may  fairly  be  stated  as  about  three  times  the  1914  level. ^ 

Even  these  prices  did  not  deter  shipowners  from  building.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  that  ‘ the  methods  of  war-time  finance  had 
apparently  encouraged  in  this,  as  in  other  trades,  an  illusory 
belief  in  a necessary  correspondence  between  cost  and  selling 
prices  and  the  high  cost  of  shipj)ing  was  taken  as  evidence  that 
corres[)ondingly  high  freights  would  continue  to  be  earned. 

* 'Fho  following  figures  were  given  by  Mr.  VV\  J.  Noble  as  the  actual  cost  of  two 
similar  vessels  of  lo.liOO  tons  deadweight  launched  in  1914  and  1920  respectively  : 


1914 

1920 

£ 

£ 

Labour 

. 24,. 900 

Of), 006 

Material 

. 49,585 

179,115 

7.9,885 

209,121 

- 1).  II.  Robertson,  in  Manchester  Guardian  Commercial,  ‘ Reconstruction  in  Europe 
Section  11,  j).  79. 
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Owing  to  the  slowness  of  construction  arising  from  the  shorter 
hours  and  lessened  productivity  of  labour  and  from  delays  in  the 
delivery  of  materials,  the  actual  tonnage  launched  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1919  was  well  below  the  1913  record  ; but  at  the 
end  of  the  year  nearly  3,000,000  tons  was  under  construction — 
1,000,000  tons  more  than  in  December  1913.  For  the  whole 
world,  the  actual  output  (exclusive  of  American  Lake  tonnage) 
was  6,640,000  tons,  more  than  twice  the  1913  figures.  Nearly 
7,700,000  tons  was  under  construction  on  31st  December. 

To  owners  who  could  remember  previous  slumps  caused  by 
over  building,  these  figures  were  ominous.  A glut  of  tonnage 
inevitably  implied  falling  freights  ; yet  it  was  obvious  that,  with 
both  new  and  second-hand  tonnage  at  such  inflated  prices,  very 
large  earnings  would  be  required  to  show'  a return  on  the  new 
caj)ital  invested  and  enable  book  values  to  be  w'ritten  down  to 
a prudent  level.  Moreover,  enormous  running  costs  had  to  be 
provided  for.  Wages  remained  at  the  war  level  ; insurances  had 
to  be  effected  wdth  due  regard  to  the  increase  in  replacement 
costs  ; the  prices  fixed  for  bunker  coal  constituted  a heavy  tax 
upon  the  industry,  and  every  other  item  of  expense — stores, 
provisions,  port  disbursements,  repairs — stood  at  tw'o,  three,  or 
four  times  the  level  of  1913.  A series  of  tables  prepared  for  the 
Chamber  of  Shipping  from  the  accounts  of  actual  voyages  made 
by  a number  of  typical  vessels  in  1913-14  and  1920,  respectively, 
show-ed  an  average  advance  in  running  costs,  exclusive  of  manage- 
ment and  depreciation,  amounting  to  149  per  cent,  in  the  coasting 
and  285  per  cent,  in  the  foreign  trade. ^ 

In  these  circumstances,  the  shareholders  in  some  old-established 
cargo-boat  coinjianies  preferred  to  realize  the  large  capital  ap])re- 
ciation  on  their  fleets  and  invest  in  gilt-edged  securities,  rather 
than  trust  to  a continuance  of  the  boom.  They  found  ready 
])urchasers  in  the  big  lines  anxious  to  restore  their  services  or 
extend  their  connexions,  and  in  the  new'  type  of  ow'ners  who  had 
come  into  the  business  during  the  w'ar.  Among  these  recent 
creations  w'as  the  Western  Counties  Steamship  Company,  w'hich, 
in  March  1920,  invited  subscriptions  for  £1,0(K),000  of  Ordinaiy 
Shares  on  its  acquisition  of  the  Sutherland  Steamship  Company’s 
* Annual  Rej^ort  for  1920-1.  See  also  Appendi.x,  Table  44. 
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vessels.  The  issue  was  over-subscribed,  and  brought  up  the 
capital  of  the  company  to  £2,250,000  in  shares  and  £1,000,000  in 
debentures.  The  fleet  consisted  at  that  time  of  28  steamers, 
aggregating  180,922  tons  deadweight,  with  an  average  age  of 
13  years,  and  cost  £22  5,s*.  j)er  ton.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising 
that  Fairplay  remarked,  ‘The  17,000  shareholders  who  invested 
in  the  company  must  have  been  particularly  optimistic  as  to  the 
future  of  shipj)ing.’  ^ Another  remarkable  transaction  was  the 
sale  of  the  Cork  Steamshij)  Com})any  to  Amalgamated  Industrials, 
at  the  })rice  of  £70  for  each  £10  share. 

'riiose  who  paid  these  ]>rices  were  gambling  both  on  a main- 
tenance of  high  freights  and  on  the  final  removal  of  the  Excess 
Ih'ofits  Duty.  They  were  s])eedily  undeceived.  Eor  the  first  few 
months  of  1920  freights  continued  to  rise  and  values  rose  with 
them  until,  in  March,  the  Fairplay  index  reached  the  unprece- 
dented level  of  £34  10,9.  per  ton.  The  Budget  of  1920,  however, 
instead  of  removing  the  Excess  Profits  Duty,  raised  it  to  GO  per 
cent.,  and  introduced  a new  impost  in  the  5 per  cent.  Corporation 
Profits  Tax.  This  in  itself  was  sufficient  to  check  the  rage  for 
speculation,  and  by  June  the  price  of  a new,  ready  7,500-tonner 
had  fallen  to  £24  per  ton.  By  this  time,  however,  other  influences 
had  come  info  play.  The  curve  of  freights  fell  as  ra])idly  as  it  had 
risen.  Eroni  January  1920  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  course  of 
the  markets  by  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  index  number,  prepared 
from  an  analysis  of  (juotations  in  twenty-seven  representative 
framj)  trades,  with  the  yearly  average  for  1920  as  the  datum  line. 
In  January  this  index  number  stood  at  123  ; by  iMarch  it  had 
risen  to  141  ; from  this  it  fell  away  rapidly  to  112  in  June,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  varied  between  the  limit  of 
95  and  80  unfil  December,  when  it  crashed  to  50.  The  corre- 
sponding time-charter  index  followed,  approximately,  the  same 
course. 

Bofh  fhe  date  and  the  extent  of  the  break  in  freights  varied, 
naturally,  between  route  and  route.  We  are  concerned  here, 
however,  only  with  the  broad  facts  of  the  situation.  These  are 
sufficiently  obvious.  By  June  1920,  the  steel  and  iron  steam  and 
motor  tonnage  of  the  world  was  greater  than  in  1914  by  7,000,000 

^ Fairplay,  0 .January  1921,  p.  116. 
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tons  or  14-2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  British  imports  during 
1920  were  less  in  volume  by  9,000,000  or  10,000,000  tons  than  in 
1913,  and  owing  to  reduced  output,  strikes,  and  high  prices,  the 
coal  exports  were  reduced  by  48,000,000  tons.  Taking  together 
all  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports,  the  total  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  British  trade  was  no  less  than  62,000,000  tons  or 
about  42  per  cent.  As  against  this  must  be  placed  an  increase  of 
19,000,000  tons  in  American  coal  exports,  mostly  in  substitution 
of  British  supplies  ; but  taking  into  account  the  reduced  purchas- 
ing power  of  most  European  countries,  and  the  utter  prostration 
of  a great  part  of  the  Continent,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  the 
percentage  reduction  in  volume  was  at  least  as  great  in  the  world’s 
total  trade  as  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Even  after  allowing  for  the  increase  in  average  length  of 
voyages,  the  world  was  clearly  over- stocked  with  shipping.  During 
1919  the  surplus  was  concealed  by  the  demands  of  repatriation, 
the  execution  of  delayed  repairs,  and  the  acute  congestion  of  the 
ports  ; but  by  1920  the  two  former  factors  had,  to  a great  extent, 
disappeared,  and  the  third  was  less  acutely  felt.  With  about 
a million  and  a half  tons  of  new  shipping  taking  the  water  every 
three  months,  a slump  in  freights  became  inevitable.  Its  rapidity 
was  due  to  a combination  of  unfavourable  factors — a poor  monsoon 
in  India  which  curtailed  the  export  of  grain,  restrictions  on  grain 
exports  from  the  Plate,  and  a slackening  of  demand  from  the 
LTnited  Kingdom,  due  partly  to  lessened  industrial  activity  and 
partly  to  the  large  stocks  accumulated  by  the  buying  Departments 
and  private  importers.  Once  the  markets  had  broken,  the  con- 
tinual addition  of  new  tonnage  effectually  prevented  any  general 
revival. 

One  result  of  this  catastrophic  fall  in  freights  was  to  accelerate 
the  release  of  shipping  from  control.  By  the  War  Emergency 
Laws  (Continuation)  Act,  which  received  the  Royal  Assent  on 
31  st  March  1920,  the  Controller’s  powers  were  continued,  irresj)ec- 
tive  of  the  conclusion  of  peace,  until  31st  August  of  that  year,  and 
they  were,  in  fact,  prolonged  beyond  that  date,  for,  owing  to  the 
failure  to  conclude  peace  with  Turkey,  a state  of  war  existed, 
legally,  until  far  into  1921.  When  the  break  in  freights  came, 
however,  the  Government  frequently  found  themselves  able  to 
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secure  tonnage  on  the  open  market  at  less  than  tlie  limitation 
rates.  A renewed  spurt  in  North  Atlantic  freights  during  Aj)ril 
led  to  a partial  renewal  of  the  liner  agreement  which  had  been 
allowed  to  lapse  in  March  ; but  by  midsummer  it  had  become 
clear  that  no  special  powers  were  needed  to  secure  a j)lentiful 
supj)ly  of  cheap  tonnage.  The  Controller  accordingly  intimated, 
on  7th  July,  that  licences  would  l)e  refused  only  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  that  as  from  loth  July  all  limitation  freights 
would  be  withdrawn.  During  August  the  lines  were  finally  freed 
from  all  obligations,  other  than  those  relating  to  insulated  space, 
and  on  4th  Septenil)er  the  Controller  announced  that  applications 
for  licences  need  no  longer  be  made,  as  he  would  issue  a general 
licence  perniitiing  all  ships  to  be  fixed  freely  in  any  trade.  Ilis 
powers,  however,  were  only  dormant,  and  during  the  coal  strike 
in  October  they  were  used  to  requisition  a number  of  vessels  and 
to  redirect  or  hold  up  between  400  and  500  others  with  coal  on 
board  or  available  for  loading. 

'I’his  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  power  of  requisition 
or  direction  was  exercised,  and  in  March  1921,  with  the  passing 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  and  Shipping  (Cessation)  Act,  the 
olfice  of  Shipping  Controller  came  to  an  end.  By  this  Act  all 
powers  conferred  on  the  Controller  by  Defence  of  the  Realm 
Regulations  were  expressly  repealed ; all  other  powers  and 
duties  he  had  exercised  were  transferred,  with  the  j)roperty,  rights, 
and  liabilities  of  the  Ministry,  to  the  Marine  Department  of  the 
Board  of  'I'rade,  reorganized  and  reconstituted  as  the  Mercantile 
Marine  Department. 

Of  all  the  fetters  imposed  on  shipping  during  the  war,  there  now 
remained  only  the  transfer  restrictions  and  the  requisition  of 
insulated  space.  The  agreement  with  the  owners  of  refrigerated 
tonnage  terminated  in  March  1920  ; but  the  Ministry  of  Food 
continued  its  purchases  of  dairy  produce,  and  the  Board  of  J’rade 
Meat  Department  prolonged,  mainly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Australian  Government  and  shippers,  on  whose  hands  large  stocks 
had  accumulated,  its  operations  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
'I’he  Australasian  lines  accoi’dingly  agreed  to  renew  the  agreement 
for  the  period  March — November  1920,  and  to  provide,  whether 
the  power  of  retjuisition  continued  or  no,  all  space  required  for 
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Government  cargo  up  to  30th  April  1921.  In  return,  the  Board 
agreed  to  increase  the  rate  to  1445.  per  40  cubic  feet,  to  cover  the 
increased  cost  of  bunkers. 

During  1920  a few  Australasian  ships  were  temporarily  released 
to  their  owners  for  the  carriage  of  New  Zealand  lamb  to  the  LTnited 
States,  and  from  December  onwards,  as  the  accumulated  Govern- 
ment stocks  diminished,  a proportion  of  space  in  all  ships  was 
released  for  the  carriage  of  free  produce.  This  proportion  steadily 
increased  until  April,  when  the  whole  agreement  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  Plate  trade  the  position  was  rather  curious.  The 
Board  of  Trade’s  meat  contract  expired  on  31st  December  1919, 
and  from  that  date  the  Government  shipments  were  confined  to 
a few  special  cargoes  of  meat  and  the  butter  and  cheese  purchased 
by  the  ^Ministry  of  Food.  To  lift  the  requisition,  however,  would 
expose  the  shipowners  to  ruinous  losses,  as  the  rates  would 
automatically  revert  to  those  fixed  by  contracts  existing  at  the 
outbreak  of  war.  The  Board  accordingly  continued,  for  the 
protection  of  the  lines,  who  had  served  them  well,  to  exercise  their 
right  of  requisition,  charging  the  meat  companies  the  rates  actually 
payable  to  the  shipowners  under  the  Agreement  of  March  1919. 
Not  till  August  1921,  by  which  time  the  lines  had  been  able  to 
negotiate  new  contracts,  did  the  Plate  requisition  come  to  an  end. 

It  was  in  the  same  month  that  the  transfer  restrictions  were 
lifted  ; but  in  considering  this  final  act  of  de-control  it  is  necessary 
to  go  back  to  August  1920,  when  Lord  Inchcape,  having  com- 
pleted his  disposal  of  the  standard  ships,  undertook,  again  without 
any  remuneration,  to  dispose  of  the  surrendered  German  shipping 
allocated  by  the  Reparations  Committee  to  Great  Britain,  and 
of  the  prize  steamers  still  on  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty. 

The  direct  influence  of  these  sales  on  the  course  of  freights  may 
easily  be  exaggerated,  for  a large  proportion  of  the  ships  had 
already  been  employed  for  some  months  by  the  iMinistry  of  Ship- 
ping, and  their  transfer  to  private  owners  represented  no 
aj)preciable  addition  to  the  available  carrying-power.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  lists  contained  a number  of  new  vessels,  or  of 
vessels  which  had  only  recently  completed  their  repairs,  and  were 
now  brought  into  active  employment  for  the  first  time  since  1914. 
Further,  the  fact  that  the  sales  were  confined  to  British  buyers. 
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coiij)le(l  with  the  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of  Pritish  tonnage, 
undoubtedly  helped  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  foreign  ship- 
builders and  thus  to  maintain  the  output  of  superfluous  tonnage. 

Whatever  its  effect  on  freights,  the  sale  of  ex-enemy  tonnage 
unquestionably  accelerated  a decline  in  values,  which  accompanied 
and  outstrip[)ed  the  fall  in  freights  ; though  here  again  its  intiuence 
must  not  be  exaggerated,  in  view  of  the  steadily  increasing  glut  of 
world  tonnage.  By  Decendjer  1920  the  price  of  a new,  ready, 
7, 500-ton  cargo-boat  had  fallen  to  £14  per  deadweight  ton,  the 
lowest  level  it  had  reached  since  the  autumn  of  1915,  and  the 
following  year  saw  a still  further  decline.  Bad  as  the  year  1920 
had  been  for  shipowners,  1921  was  far  worse.  While  the  sup])ly 
of  tonnage  was  still  increasing,  demand  declined.  A ruinous  coal 
strike  reduced  British  exports  of  coal  to  a still  smaller  figure  than 
in  1920,  and  both  imj)orts  and  exports,  other  than  coal,  showed 
a large  reduction  on  the  figures  of  the  previous  year,  American 
coal  exports  also  fell  away  heavily,  and  by  October  1921  the 
(diamber  of  Shi[)ping  freight  index  had  dropped  to  00.  On  many 
routes  the  actual  freights  were  down  to  the  level  of  1910,  while 
running  expenses  were  still  abnormally  high.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  position  of  companies  which  had  acquired  tonnage 
at  inllated  prices  during  the  boom  became  almost  impossible,  and 
the  anticipation  of  forced  sales  by  mortgagees  still  further 
accelerated  the  slumps  in  values.  By  September  1921  the 
Fairplay  index  figure  was  down  to  £8  per  ton,  the  level  of  December 
1914  ; ‘ A ’ ty{)e  standard  freighters,  which  had  been  run  up  during 
the  boom  to  £280,0()(),  or  £000,000  to  foreign  buyers,  were  now 
changing  hands  at  £54,500  to  £60,500. 

Even  at  the  low  prices  ])revailing  in  1921,  it  was  not  easy  to 
dispose  of  ships,  and  the  sale  of  ex-enemy  steamers  slackened  so 
seriously  that  it  became  necessary  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  permitting  foreign  purchases.  The  North  of  England  Steam 
Shi[)  Owners’  Association  took  the  lead  in  urging  on  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  restrictions  wore  largely  accountable  for  the  shmq) 
in  values,  and  as  from  1st  July  the  sales  were  thrown  open  to 
buyers  of  all  nationalities.  Further,  on  1st  August,  the  I’resident 
of  the  Board  of  'I’rade  announced  that  he  was  prepared  to  grant, 
as  a matter  of  course,  all  applications  for  licences  to  transfer 
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British  ships.  The  result  of  tliis  last  concession  was  that  many 
owners  disposed  of  their  older  steamers,  to  enable  them  to  purchase 
more  modern  German  vessels,  and  comparatively  few  of  the 
surrendered  ships  ultimately  went  abroad,  with  the  exception 
of  a number  bought  back  by  German  owners,  who  thereupon 
cancelled  their  orders  for  new  construction  in  their  own  shipyards. 

Even  when  the  whole  of  the  ex-German  shipping  had  been 
absorbed,  there  was  no  hope  of  a recovery  in  values.  Shipping 
was  now  feeling  the  full  effects  of  the  reaction  from  the  boom  of 
1919-20.  The  cargo-boat  companies  included  in  the  F airplay  list 
for  1921  paid  dividends  giving  an  average  return  of  8T3  per  cent, 
to  the  shareholders  ; but  this  figure  would  have  been  much 
reduced  had  all  the  new  companies  followed  the  example  of  the 
older  concerns  in  writing  down  drastically  the  book  value  of  their 
fleets.  With  ships  purchased  at  £20-30  per  ton,  now  worth  less 
than  half  that  sum,  the  financial  position  of  many  of  these  new 
companies  was  exceedingly  shaky,  and  Fair  play  commented 
severely  on  the  action  of  managers  who  distributed  dividends  of 
12h  or  15  per  cent,  tax  free,  which  could  only  delude  the  share- 
holders as  to  the  real  facts  of  the  situation. 

In  the  two  following  years  the  crash  came.  The  percentage  of 
profit,  less  5 per  cent,  depreciation,  to  book  values,  was  less  than 
2 per  cent,  in  1922,  and  less  than  1 per  cent,  in  1923.  The  actual 
dividends  distributed  in  those  years  gave  a return  on  paid-up 
capital  of  5-79  per  cent,  and  4-81  per  cent,  respectively;  but  in 
both  years  the  provision  for  depreciation  was  wholly  inadequate. 
The  well-managed,  old-established  companies  had  already  written 
down  their  fleets,  in  some  instances  to  breaking-up  value,  and 
could  afford  to  distribute  a decent  dividend  out  of  their  trading 
and  investment  income  ; but  many  of  the  companies  created 
during  or  after  the  war  could  neither  give  a return  to  their  share- 
holders nor  provide  for  depreciation.  Of  64  companies  included 
in  the  list  for  1922,  no  fewer  than  31  passed  their  dividends  ; in 
the  following  year  the  pro]3ortion  rose  to  42  out  of  71. 

Nor  was  this  all.  i\Iany  mushroom  concerns  had  passed 
altogether  out  of  existence.  Amalgamated  Industrials,  which  had 
so  recently  acquired  the  Cork  Steamship  Company  at  a fancy 
})rice,  was  one  among  many  victims  of  the  slump.  Still  more 
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disastrous  was  the  crasli  of  the  Western  Counties  Shipping  Com- 
pany. Of  over  £3, 000, 000  invested  in  its  shares  and  debentures, 
only  about  £t00,()[X)  was  ever  recovered.'^  Among  the  companies 
that  still  struggled  on,  hoping  for  better  days,  there  were  many 
whose  fleets  stood  in  the  books  at  round  about  £20  j)er  ton,  with 
no  reasonable  hope  of  ever  being  able  to  write  them  down  to  a 
figure  bearing  any  resemblance  to  their  market  value. 

'File  big  lines  stood,  generally  speaking,  in  a stronger  financial 
position,  having  ruthlessly  written  down  their  fleets  out  of  war 
earnings  ; but  several  of  them  had  watered  their  stocks  by  the 
issue  of  bonus  shares,  or  the  offer  of  unissued  shares  to  the  share- 
holders at  less  than  market  prices,  and  almost  all  of  them  had  been 
compelled  to  increase  greatly  their  ca])ital  and  liabilities,  owing 
to  the  enormous  cost  of  replacing  passenger  tonnage.  Apart  from 
fhe  general  fall  in  freights,  the  Atlantic  lines  had  been  heavily 
hit  by  restrictions  on  emigration  into  the  United  States,  and  many 
companies  were  only  enabled  to  pay  a moderate  dividend  by  the 
interest  on  their  invested  reserves. 

It  was,  of  course,  during  these  years  of  falling  freights  and 
heavy  building  and  running  costs  that  the  restriction  of  ship- 
owners’ war  profits  by  their  exclusion  from  the  ‘ one  account  ’ 
system  for  Excess  Profits  Duty  was  most  acutely  felt.  The 
position  of  many  well-established  coni])anies  would,  indeed,  have 
been  extremely  serious  had  not  a liberal  interj)retation  been  placed 
on  the  terms  of  Section  40  of  the  Einance  (No.  2)  Act  of  1915, 
relating  to  special  relief  in  cases  of  exceptional  depreciation  of 
assets.  On  the  basis  of  this  clause  shijiowners  had  been  encouraged, 
even  after  the  F'inance  Act  of  1917,  to  acquire  tonnage  at  the  high 
prices  then  ruling,  on  the  understanding  that  an  adjustment  of 
EiXcess  Profits  Duty  would  be  made  after  the  war  in  res])ect  of 
(he  difference  between  the  cost  and  post-bellum  of  such  ships. 
Hy  the  Einance  Act  of  1921,  the  date  at  which  the  value  was  to 
be  faken  for  the  purposes  of  the  clause  was  fixed  at  31st  Decend)er 
1920;  but.  in  view  of  the  heavy  fall  in  fonnage  values  after  fhat 
dale,  the  (loverumenf,  gave  au  assurance  that  a reasonable 
latitude  should  be  allowed  in  aj)[)lying  the  jjrovisions  of  the  Act.- 

^ Fairplay,  4th  January  192J,  p.  IJ(i. 

See  Chamber  of  Shipping,  Anmuil  Report,  1921-2,  pp.  252-5. 
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Even  with  this  assistance,  replacement  costs  and  the  losses  due 
to  low  freights  and  high  running  costs  ate  away  a large  proportion 
of  the  accumulated  earnings.  To  draw  up,  for  the  whole  industry, 
a profit  and  loss  account  covering  the  whole  j>eriod  affected  by  the 
war  and  its  aftermath  is,  unfortunately,  impossible.  Indeed,  the 
effects  of  the  war  are  still  being;  felt. 

For  the  period  1915-23  inclusive,  the  dividends  distributed  by 
the  passenger  lines  in  the  Fairplay  tables  gave  an  average  return 
of  10-35  ])er  cent,  on  the  paid-up  capital.  The  cargo-boat  com- 
panies gave  an  almost  precisely  similar  return — 10-36  ])er  cent. — 
and  the  ‘ Profit  from  Voyages  ’,  less  5 per  cent,  depreciation,  shows 
a percentage  of  11-38  on  book  values.  These  tables  do  not,  of 
course,  show  the  capital  appreciation  of  companies  wound  up 
during  the  war  boom,  nor  the  loss  of  capital  involved  in  post- 
bellum  failures  ; ^ but  while  a complete  financial  statement  for  the 
whole  industry  is  im])ossible,  it  may,  at  least,  be  said  with  safety 
that,  while  many  shipping  companies,  managing  owners,  and 
speculators  in  shipping  shares  reaped  large  fortunes  from  the  war, 
the  financial  effects  on  the  industry  as  a whole  differ  Avidely  from 
any  calculation  based  solely  on  the  earnings  during  the  war  boom. 

It  was  not  until  1921  that  the  glut  of  tonnage  and  consequent 
slump  in  freights  affected  seriously  the  output  of  new  shipping  ; 
but  from  the  middle  of  that  year  the  decline  was  rapid.  The  cost 
of  construction  was  now  so  far  above  the  market  price  of  the 
completed  ship  that  few  owners  would  place  orders,  and  a large 
number  of  contracts  were  thrown  upon  the  builders’  hands.  For 
the  eighteen  months  ending  30th  September  1922  the  new 
tonnage  commenced  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  much  less  than 
for  any  single  quarter  during  1920,  and  the  figures  of  shipbuilding 
abroad  showed  a similar  decline.  Further,  the  construction  of 
many  vessels  was  suspended,  especially  in  the  L'^nited  Kingdom, 
owing  to  cancellation  of  contracts,  or  the  inability  of  owners  to  pay 
instalments,  and  of  2,600,000  tons  under  construction  in  British 
yards  at  the  end  of  1921,  work  was  j)roceeding  on  less  than 
2,000,000  tons. 

* Of  82  companies  in  the  Cargo-boat  table  for  1915,  only  31  are  to  be  found  in  the 
table  for  1919,  and  only  22  in  that  for  1923.  The  eompanies  ineluded  in  the  Passenger- 
Lino  tables  do  not  vaVy  much  throughout  the  period,  though  the  interests,  in  some 
instances,  were  merged. 
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This  slackening  of  the  stream  of  new  tonnage  came,  however, 
too  late  to  restore  the  etjuilibriiim  between  demand  and  sii])ply, 
and  the  year  1921  was  marked  by  extensive  laying-up  of  tonnage, 
either  because  cargoes  were  unprocurable,  or  because  charters 
could  only  be  secured  by  accepting  rates  insufficient  to  cover  the 
expenses  of  the  voyage.  So  far  as  the  United  Kingdom  was 
concerned,  the  figures  of  laid-up  tonnage  naturally  reached  their 
apex  during  the  coal  strike  in  the  summer  of  1921  ; but  in  January 
1922  there  was  still  nearly  2,000,000  tons  of  shipping  laid  u{)  in 
Pritish  ports,  and  for  the  world  as  a whole  the  figures  were 
a})proximately  11,000,000.  Of  this,  4,300,000  tons  was  tonnage 
owned  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  the  greater  part  of 
which  must  be  regarded  as,  for  all  })ractical  j)ur})oses,  written  off. 
'I'he  remainder,  roughly  7,000,000  tons,  was  temporarily  with- 
drawn from  the  market  in  hope  of  better  times.  The  one 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  situation,  from  the  British  point  of 
view,  was  that  the  proportion  of  laid-up  tonnage  was  smaller 
in  respect  of  British  than  of  foreign  shipping.  Heavy  as  were  the 
individual  losses,  British  shipj)ing  was  proving  that  it  retained 
its  old  efficiency,  and  was  gradually  forcing  its  way  back  into 
the  trades  from  which  it  had  been  ousted  during  the  war.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1923  that  more  favourable  trade  conditions, 
and  ])articularly  a revival  of  the  coal  exports, i led  owners  to 
hope  that  a turning-point  had  been  reached. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  shi])ping  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
majority  of  the  great  British  industries.  Catastrophic  as  were  the 
fluctuations  that  marked  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  con- 
ditions, the  consecpient  adjustments  in  wages  were  effected  without 
resort  to  the  weapons  of  industrial  warfare.  For  this  credit  must 
be  given  to  the  working  of  the  National  Maritime  Board,  which 
was  reconstituted  on  a j)ermanent  basis  in  November  1919,  and 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  process  of  deflation  was 
gradually  and  carefully  accomj)lished. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  standard  national  wage  for 
able  seamen  at  the  armistice  was  230.S'.  a month,  plus  (iO.v.  war-risk 
bonus.  This  bonus,  having  been  granted  in  consideration  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  was  not  withdrawn  on  the  disappearance 

‘ The  revival,  however,  was  due  in  large  part  to  temporary  causes. 
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of  war  risks,  and  no  change  was,  in  fact,  made  in  the  rate  of  pay 
until  June  1921,  with  the  exception  that  the  bonus  was  mei’ged, 
in  i\Iay  1920,  into  a consolidated  wage. 

Down  to  the  summer  of  1920  the  economic  position  of  the 
merchant  seaman  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  compared  very 
favourably  not  only  with  his  position  before  the  war,  but  with  that 
of  workers  in  shore  industries.  The  percentage  increase  in  the 
A.B.’s  wage  index  was  substantially  greater  than  in  the  ^Ministry 
of  Labour’s  cost-of-living  index,  or  in  the  index  of  average  shore 
wages.  For  a brief  ])eriod  in  the  winter  of  that  year  the  cost-of- 
living  figure  rose  to  the  level  of  the  wage  index  ; but  from  this 
point  it  gradually  fell  away,  and  in  April  1921  stood  at  233  against 
a wage  index  of  276.  The  seamen’s  comparative  advantage, 
however,  had  largely  disappeared  owing  to  the  increase  in  shore 
wages. 

By  this  time  the  great  slump  in  freights  which  began  in  the 
spring  of  1920  had  been  in  progress  for  over  a year,  and  had  very 
nearly  reached  the  rock-bottom  of  depression.  With  freights  back 
to  round  about  the  1914  level  it  was  obvious  that  the  industry 
could  no  longer  stand  an  increase  in  wages  of  176  per  cent.,  and 
a cut  of  50.9.  was  agreed  to  by  the  men’s  side  of  the  National 
^Maritime  Board,  together  with  certain  modifications  in  the  over- 
time agreements.  A further  cut  was  proposed  for  December  1921  ; 
but,  under  pressure  from  the  L'nion  representatives,  was  postponed 
until  1922,  on  the  understanding  that  the  question  should  then  be 
decided,  not  on  cost-of-living  figures,  but  on  the  capacity  of  the 
industry  to  })ay,  as  shown  by  the  freight  index.  Unfortunately, 
freights  showed  no  improvement,  and  by  two  further  cuts  of  30.9. 
in  March  1922  and  10s.  in  IMay,  the  standard  wage  was  i-educed 
to  200s.  a month.  At  this  figure  it  gave  a real  wage  slightly  greater 
than  in  1914,  but  a little  lower  than  the  average  of  shore  industries, 
in  which,  while  wages  took  longer  to  overtake  the  cost  of  living, 
they  fell  rather  more  slowly. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  concede  the  claim  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  National  Maritime  Board,^  that  the  process  of 
deflation  was  fairly  accomplished.  If  the  seamen’s  wage  fell  more 

^ G.  A.  Vallance,  ‘ The  Economic  Status  of  the  Seaman,  1914-22  in  Brassey's 
Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  1923. 
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rapidly  than  tliat  of  the  average  shore-worker,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  during  a long  period  of  rising  ])rices,  he  had  enjoyed 
a i)osition  substantially  above  the  average,  and  that  no  cait  was 
made  until  a ruinous  slumj)  had  been  in  progress  for  over  a year. 
Moreover,  tlie  process  had  been  free  from  the  prolonged  struggles 
which  marked  the  rise  and  fall  of  wages  in  so  many  industries, 
'riie  effect  was  seen  in  the  sj)ring  of  1924  when  the  men  demanded 
an  advance  on  the  ground  of  the  improved  pros])ects  of  the 
industry,  and  the  owners,  while  regarding  the  improvement  as 
[)rospective  rather  than  actual,  conceded  10s.  a month,  on  the 
sj)ecific  ground  that  they  would  rather  risk  a miscalculation  than 
im])oril  tlie  working  of  machinery  that  had  served  so  well  in  the 
j)ast.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a more  striking  contrast 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Shipjiing  Federation  and  the  Unions  before 
tlie  war. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


OTHER  POST-BELLUM  DEVELOPMENTS 

In  order  to  present  a true  picture  of  the  economic  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  shipping  industry  it  has  been  necessary  to  bring  this 
narrative  down,  in  certain  respects,  to  a date  long  after  the 
conclusion  of  hostilities.  It  is,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  any 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  effects  rather  than  with  the  incidents  of 
the  war,  that  no  logical  halting  place  can  be  found,  and  this 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  impossibility  of  distinguishing  clearly 
betw'een  the  direct  results  of  the  war  itself  and  the  reactions  of 
post-bellum  policy.  In  its  broader  aspects  the  history  of  shipping 
from  November  1918  onwards  reflects  faithfully  the  economic 
disturbance  caused  by  four  and  a half  years  of  conflict ; but  that 
disturbance  was,  unquestionably,  aggravated  by  the  obstacles  to 
trade  revival  presented  by  certain  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaties, 
and  by  the  intensely  nationalist  policies  pursued,  after  the  war, 
by  most  of  the  belligerents.  On  the  other  hand,  the  revival  of  the 
coal  export  trade  in  1922  and  1923  was  closely  connected  with 
political  developments  on  the  Continent.  Even  to-day  we  are  far 
from  having  reached  a degree  of  economic  stability  permitting 
definite  comparison  between  ante-helium  and  post-heJlumco\v\\i\owS: 

It  was  not,  of  course,  only  on  the  financial  side  that  the  war 
affected  shipping,  and  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
signature  of  the  armistice  have  seen  many  remarkable  develop- 
ments in  construction,  policy,  and  organization  ; but  it  is  un- 
necessary to  recapitulate  here  the  analysis  of  war  conditions 
already  attempted,  and  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this 
book  to  enter  on  a description  of  post-bellum  developments, 
however  important,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  traced  to  those 
conditions.  Only  brief  mention  can  be  made  of  other  develop- 
ments which,  though  they  may  have  been  stimulated  by  the 
events  of  1914-18,  cannot  be  ascribed  exclusively  to  war  causes. 

Such  brief  reference  must  suffice,  for  instance,  for  the  progress 
made  since  the  war  in  the  use  of  oil  fuel,  the  greatest  revolution 
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ill  shi[)  construction  since  the  transition  from  sail  to  steam.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  use  of  oil  fuel  in  merchant  ships  received  an 
impetus  from  the  great  extension  of  oil-burning  in  the  Navy  during 
the  war,  the  conseipient  increase  in  the  tanker  fleets,  and  the 
establishment  of  British  factories  for  the  production  of  Diesel 
engines.  It  received,  as  we  have  seen,  a still  stronger  imjietus 
during  the  period  of  de-control,  from  the  enormous  rise  in  the  cost 
of  bunker  coal,  and  in  June  1924,  3 09  jier  cent,  of  the  world’s 
tonnage  consisted  of  motor  vessels,  and  26  79  per  cent,  of  oil- 
burning  steamers.  What  is  still  more  significant,  nearly  one-third 
of  the  tonnage  then  under  construction  was  motor  tonnage. 
So  far  as  the  use  of  oil  in  furnaces  is  concerned,  this  development 
may  be  attributed  mainly  to  war  influences  ; but  the  future  of  oil 
at  sea  lies,  undoubtedly,  with  the  internal-combustion  engine,  and 
here  the  war  did,  probably,  no  more  than  accelerate  a process 
that  the  march  of  invention  had  rendered  inevitable. 

So,  too,  the  disappearance  of  the  sailing-vessel  from  the 
ocean-tracks,  now  almost  complete,  was  hastened  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  sailing  tonnage  and  the  great  increase  of  the  wages  bill  ; 
but,  in  any  event,  the  ])assing  of  the  ' wind-jammer  ’ was  only 
a matter  of  time.  Its  causes  were  economic,  not  military. 

More  strongly  marked,  and  closely  connected  with  the  financial 
conditions  already  described,  was  the  influence  of  the  war  on  the 
internal  organization  of  the  industry.  The  tendency  to  amalgama- 
tions and  coml)inations  was,  indeed,  increasing  for  some  time 
before  the  war  ; hut  we  have  seen  that  it  was  greatly  accentuated 
by  war  conditions.  The  result  has  been  to  extinguish  many 
well-known  fleets  as  separate  interests,  and  in  particular  to 
increase  enormously  the  influence  of  the  ^ Big  Five  ’■ — the  1*.  & ()., 
Boyal  Mail,  Furness  Wifhy,  Fllerman,  and  Cunard  groups.  There 
are  some  who  hold  that  the  tendency  has  been  cai'ried  too  far, 
and  that  when  the  present  heads  of  the  big  combinations  are  gone 
— men  trained  in  a school  of  unrestricted  com})etition^ — these  vast 
aggregations  of  interests  will  prove  too  unweildy  for  successful 
operation.  It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that  in  some,  at 
least,  of  the  largest  grou{)ings,  the  individual  traditions  and 
initiative  of  the  component  lines  are  jealously  ])reserved. 

It  was  not  only  by  the  [)rocess  of  merger  and  absorption  that 
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the  big  lines  made  good  their  losses,  and  their  purchases  of  tramp 
tonnage,  coupled  with  the  practical  extinction  of  the  tramp  busi- 
ness during  the  war,  had  the  result  of  disturbing,  to  a very  marked 
extent,  the  old  balance  between  tramp  and  liner  tonnage.  Tliis 
tendency  persisted  after  tlie  war,  and  some  tramp  owners  con- 
tended that  the  close  association  of  tlie  liner  organizations  with 
the  ^Ministry  of  Shipping  gave  them  an  unfair  advantage  when  the 
standard  ships  were  being  sold.  A more  convincing  explanation 
of  the  failure  to  restore  the  balance  is  to  be  found  in  the  urgent 
need  of  liner  companies  to  restore  their  services,  their  larger 
financial  resources,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outlook.  The 
decline  in  coal  exports,  and  other  features  of  the  transition 
period,  hit  the  tramp  owners  particularly  hard,  and  they  were 
slower  than  the  lines  to  make  good  their  losses  ; while  the  new 
speculative  owners  who  came  into  the  market  in  1919,  looking 
mainly  to  immediate  profit,  were  more  inclined  to  pay  fancy  prices 
for  second-hand  ships  than  to  place  orders  for  new  construction. 
Encpiestionably,  the  proportion  of  liner  to  total  tonnage  is  con- 
siderably larger  to-day  than  before  the  war  ; but  any  real  trade 
revival  would  probably  have  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the 
tramp  fleets. 

Apart  from  questions  of  ownership,  the  effect  of  war  conditions 
was,  undoubtedly,  to  strengthen  the  internal  organization  of  the 
industry.  Both  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  shipowners  in  meeting  war  emergencies,  and 
the  desire  of  the  shijjowners  themselves  to  put  their  case  effectively 
before  the  controlling  authorities,  increased  greatly  the  work  and 
the  influence  of  the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  the  Idver])ool  Steam 
Ship  Owners’  Association.  During  the  years  1917  and  1918  the 
Chamber  was  thoroughly  reorganized  on  a basis  making  it  more 
rej)resentative,  esj^ecially  of  the  liner  interests,  and  providing  for 
an  increase  of  permanent  staff  which  added  greatly  to  its  efficiency. 
I'kirther,  co-operation  between  the  Chamber  and  the  Liverpool 
Association  became  closer,  more  continuous,  and  more  effective, 
as  was  sliown  by  the  work  of  their  Joint  Committee  on  trade  after 
the  war,  and  their  joint  initiative  in  convening  the  great  inter- 
national shipping  conference  of  1921. 

The  Shijmwners’  Barliamentary  Committee,  the  Shipping 
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l'’ederation,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Advisory  ('oinniittee 
continued  to  perform  tlie  same  functions  as  before  the  war  ; hut 
the  work  of  the  Shipping  h'ederation  lias  lieen  profoundly  affected 
by  the  events  of  1917-18.  The  organization  set  up  to  deal  with 
manning  and  wages  (juestions  during  the  war  was  maintained  after 
the  armislice.  Early  in  1919  the  various  bodies  rejiresenting 
officers  and  men  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  were  affiliated  in  a new 
organization,  the  Seafarers’  Joint  Council,  and  in  November  of 
that  year,  as  we  have  seen,  the  National  Maritime  Hoard  was 
re-organized  on  a permanent  basis,  the  system  of  joint  supply, 
which  had  woilced  so  well  in  the  war,  becoming  a permanent 
featui’e  of  the  industry. ^ 

d’o  the  credit  of  the  National  Maritime  Board  must  be  set  the 
successful  ac(;omplishment  of  the  difficult  task  of  wage  deflation, 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  general  conditions  of  service 
afloat  are  to-day  very  substantially  better  than  before  the  war. 
Real  wages  have  increased,  even  allowing  for  deflation,  and  the 
seaman  has  lieen  brought  within  the  scojie  of  the  Unemployment 
Insuraiu;e  Scheme. ^ The  crew  accommodation,  not  only  in 

standard  ships  hut  in  other  vessels  built  during  and  after  the  war, 
shows  a great  advance  on  older  standards  ; ^ the  cooking  and 

' Under  the  new  organization  tiie  full  Board  consisted  of  120  members  (15  of  each 
side  to  form  a quorum),  and  for  all  other  than  general  purposes  was  divided  into  five 
panels  on  each  of  which  the  8hi{)ping  Federation  and  Liverpool  Employers’  Association 
had  12  rej)resentatives.  'I’he  re{)resentatives  of  the  employed  were  appointed  as  follows  : 
Maulers  Panel,  0 hy  the  lmj)crial  Merchant  Service  Guild,  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Service  Association,  and  the  Association  of  Coast-wise  Masters,  Mates,  and  Engineers, 
()  elected  hy  ballot;  Nai'igalion  Officers'  Panel,  12  by  the  three  bodies  above  named; 
Engineer  Officers,  12  by  the  Marino  Engineers’  Association  and  the  Ainalgamated 
Society  of  Engineers;  bailors  and  Firemen's  Panel,  12  by  the  National  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union  and  Hull  Seamen’s  Union  ; Catering  Department  Panel,  12  by  the 
National  Union  of  Ships’  Cooks,  Stewards,  Butchers,  and  Bakers.  The  functions  of 
the  Board  and  the  arrangements  for  District  Committees  and  Fort  Consultants  were 
on  similar  lines  to  the  old  scheme.  At  a later  date  the  Cooks’  and  Stewards’  Union,  being 
dis.satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  deflation,  broke  away  from  the  Board  and  the  Sea- 
fanTs’  Joint  Council,  and  joined  the  National  Seafarers’  Union,  which  had  never  been 
represented  on  either  the  old  or  the  now  Board.  Many  cooks  and  stewards  are,  however, 
memb(<rs  of  the  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union. 

A considerable  sum  known  as  ‘ Lascar  Moneys  ’ has  been  accumulated  from  the 
compulsory  employers’  contributions  under  this  and  the  Health  In.surance  Scheme  in 
respect  of  men  not  domiciled  in  the.  United  Kingdom,  who  are  themselves  e.xempt 
from  contribution  and  not  entitled  to  benefit.  Tins  fund  has  been  utilized  for  the 
general  hcuiefit  of  seamen,  inter  alia,  by  the  payment  of  pensions  to  men  past  work 
but  not  yet  eligible  for  old-age  pensions. 

^ Shortly  after  the  war  there  was  an  agitation  for  the  provision  of  separate  cubicle,s 
in  all  shi{)s  ; but  it  appeared  that  the  feeling  among  the  men  was  very  divided — many 
preferring  the  greater  sociability  of  the  normal  arrangements. 
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messing  arrangements  have  been  improved,  and  many  owners 
have  co-operated  heartily  with  representatives  of  officers  and  men 
and  the  Workers’  Educational  Association  in  the  Seafarers’ 
Education  Service,  promoted  by  the  World’s  Association  for 
Adult  Education^  Unfortunately,  while  the  Gravesend  Sea  School 
has  continued  to  do  excellent  work,  all  proposals  for  a compre- 
hensive national  system  of  training  for  sea  service  have  hitherto 
broken  down  over  the  question  of  cost. 

The  principal  difficulties  that  have  arisen  since  the  war,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  industry,  have  been  questions  relating  to  overtime 
in  })ort  and  working  hours  at  sea.  In  1921  all  overtime  to 
na^’igating  and  engineer  officers  was  discontinued ; but  some 
compensation  has  been  found  in  extension  of  the  principle  of 
leave  on  pay.  The  question  of  working  hours  at  sea  naturally 
presents  special  difficulties,  and  is  probably  incapable  of  any  but 
international  solution. 

Both  the  great  twin  institutions  which  take  their  name  from 
the  coffee-house  keeper,  Edward  Lloyd,  came  through  the  war 
with  undiminished  prestige.  The  great  increase  in  shipbuilding 
and  shipowning  in  some  foreign  countries  naturally  carried  with 
it  a development  of  marine  insurance  business,  and  more  than  one 
Government  has  attempted  to  foster  this  development  by  restric- 
tive legislation ; but  the  position  of  London  as  the  leading 
insurance  centre  of  the  world  has  not  been  seriously  shaken,  and 
a very  large  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  is  still  insured,  or  reinsured, 
on  the  London  market,  either  by  the  great  Marine  Insurance 
Companies  or  by  Lloyd’s  underwriters.  As  for  the  Corporation 
of  Lloyd’s  itself,  the  war  gave  further  proof,  if  proof  were  needed, 
of  its  immense  importance  as  a channel  of  communication,  an 
element  of  stability  in  the  shipping  world,  and  a source  to  which 
the  (iovernment  could  turn  for  advice  and  co-operation  on  all 
matters  relating  to  shipping  and  marine  insurance. 

Lloyd’s  Register  too  still  holds  its  own  as  the  greatest  of  the 
Classification  Societies,  though  its  younger  rival,  the  British 

‘ The  first  ship’s  library  supplied  by  the  servdce  was  placed  in  the  Blue  Funnel  Liner 
Aenea.'i  in  May  1920.  There  are  now  ov'er  a hundred  such  libraries.  The  programme 
includes  the  provision  of  cinematograph  films  and  lantern  slides,  the  formation  of  study 
circles,  and  educational  work  ashore.  The  expenses  are  mostly  provided  by  the  Unions, 
the  shipowners’  associations,  and  individual  owners. 
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Corporation,  has  continued  to  make  progress,  and  the  tonnage 
classed  hy  some  of  the  foreign  societies  shows  an  increase  due  to  the 
war  progi’ammesd  d’he  influence  arid  authority  of  the  Register  were 
inci’eased,  in  191G,  hy  the  foi'mation  of  an  American  Committee, 
and  in  1920-1  by  the  formation  of  local  committees  in  h’ ranee, 
Sweden,  Japan,  and  Holland,  while  in  1922  a working  accord  was 
arrived  at  with  the  Registro  Italiano  (fonned  by  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Italian  Registro  Navale  and  the  old  Veritas  Adi'iatico  of 
'I’rieste).  The  chairmen  of  all  the  foreign  committees  became, 
like  those  of  the  committees  previously  existing  in  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool,  ex  officio  members  of  the  General  Committee  of  the 
Register,  and  each  country  ayrpointed  a special  technical  repi’e- 
sentative.  This  develojrrnent  was  of  great  imjioiiance,  not  only  in 
strengthening  the  position  of  Lloyd’s  Register  itself,  but  in  j)i‘o- 
moting  the  unification  of  consti-uctional  standards  and  enlisting 
the  exjrei’ience  and  skill  of  the  best  bi’ains  in  all  countries  for  the 
jHirpose  of  defining  those  standards.  Its  effect  was  seen  in  1922 
when  new  rifles  for  the  construction  of  steel  vessels,  which  had 
been  discussed  and  criticized  by  all  the  Branch  Committees,  were 
issued  by  the  society. 

J’he  tendency  to  international  co-o]ieration  has,  indeed,  been 
perhajis  the  most  significant  develojnnent  in  shipping  affairs 
since  the  signature  of  the  armistice.  T'he  strong  nationalist 
sentiment  excited  by  the  war  found  its  natural  reflection  in  a 
tendency  both  to  exercise  discrimination  against  foreign  flags 
and  to  impose  domestic  legislation  on  foreign  ships  within  the 
national  jurisdiction.  Evidence  of  this  tendency  was  afforded  by 
the  Jones  Act  and  the  discriminatory  clauses  of  the  proposed  Shij) 
Subsidy  Bill  in  the  Lnited  States,  by  the  reservation  of  the  coasting 
trade  in  Chile  and  Lrugnay,  and  by  the  Australian  shipping  laws. 


' Vessels  classed  hy  the  leading  societies  (from  Jlra/tsey  s A’aval  and  Shipping 
Annual,  1925,  p.  537). 


Lloyd’s  Register 
Rritish  Corporation 
U.S.  Record 
Rureau  Veritas 
R(!gistro  Italiano 
Veritas  Adriatico 
Oorman  Lloyd 
Norske  Veritas 


1913 

1919 

1924 

10,4(i() 

9,175 

10,053 

87(i 

1,002 

1 ,2.34 

84t! 

920 

2,220 

5,105 

5,700 

4,903 

1,442 

1,140 

099  \ 
510/ 

1,901 

2,848 

— 

2,894 

1,504 

955 

1 ,244 
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as  well  as  by  the  British  proposals  discussed  in  a previous  chapter. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tendency  to  international  co-operation  in 
shi})ping  affairs  which  had  been  manifest  before  the  war  was 
strongly  reinforced  by  that  other  current  of  imst-bellum  sentiment 
which  found  expression  in  the  League  of  Nations.  It  may  fairly 
be  claimed  that,  in  the  clash  of  these  two  opposed  tendencies,  the 
strong  stand  taken  by  British  shipowners  in  favour  of  international 
equality  and  co-operation  has  played  a most  im])ortant  and 
salutary  part. 

A great  deal  of  the  work  that  has  been  accomplished  has  been 
inspired  and  facilitated  by  the  League  of  Nations  itself.  The 
Conventions  on  Freedom  of  Transit  and  on  the  Regime  of  Inter- 
national Waterways  adopted  at  the  Barcelona  Conference  of  1921, 
and  the  Conventions  on  Simplification  of  Customs  Formalities, 
and  on  the  International  Regime  of  Railways  and  ^Maritime  Ports 
adopted  at  Geneva  in  1923,  have  done  much  to  remove  obstacles 
to  international  trade  and  transit,  and  to  bring  nearer  the  universal 
adoption  of  that  principle  of  ‘ freedom  of  the  seas  in  the  sense  of 
equal  treatment  of  all  flags  in  all  ports  ’ to  which  the  Booth 
Committee  attached  so  much  importance  as  a factor  in  the 
economic  restoration  of  the  world  and  the  avoidance  of  future 
conflicts.^ 

By  those  engaged  in  the  shipping  industry  itself  the  importance 
of  international  co-operation  has  been  fully  realized,  by  none  more 
than  by  the  seamen.  The  programme  of  the  International  Sea- 
farers’ Federation,  formed  in  1918,  was  a uniform  international 
wage  scale,  and  international  standards  for  manning,  food,  safety, 
accommodation,  and  normal  working  hours  in  harbour  and  at  sea. 
The  whole  of  this  ambitious  programme  is  not  likely  to  be  realized 
in  the  immediate  future.  A uniform  wage  scale,  for  instance, 
presents  very  great  difficulties,  in  view  of  the  wide  discrepancies 
in  shore  wages  and  standard  of  life  between  one  country  and 
another.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  adoption  of 
international  minimum  standards  as  regards  accommodation  and 

1 An  admirable  summary'  of  the  work  done  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  this  direction 
has  been  issued  l>y  tlie  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Association  under  the  title  of 
I nlernatioiMl  Commerce,  Communications,  and  Transit.  The  United  States,  not  being 
a member  of  the  League,  was  not  a party  to  these  conventions,  but  sent  ‘ observers  ’ 
to  the  conferences  and  has  shown  sympathy  with  their  object. 
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conditions  generally  is  the  true  line  of  advance  in  an  industry 
where  international  competition  is  so  keenly  felt,  and  there  is  every 
indication  tliat  Rritish  owners  would  welcome  development  along 
Ihese  lines.  A beginning  has  been  made  by  the  International 
Labour  (Seamen’s)  Conference  held  at  Genoa  in  1920.  Several 
of  the  draft  conventions  and  recommendations  agreed  at  that 
Conference — such  as  the  Convention  fixing  the  minimum  age  for 
employment  at  sea  at  14  years,  and  })roviding  for  the  establish- 
ment of  employment  facilities,  and  the  recommendation  concerning 
unemployment  insurance — were  on  the  lines  of  action  already 
taken  in  Great  Rritain ; but  the  second  draft  Convention,  })i  oposing 
the  ])ayment  of  compensation  up  to  the  amount  of  two  months’ 
wages  to  shipwrecked  seamen,  marked  a distinct  step  in  advance. 
'I'his  })i’oposal  was  approved  by  the  Shipowners’  Parliamentary 
Committee  and  adopted  by  the  Rritish  Government. 

In  other  directions  great  progress  has  been  made  towards 
uniformity  in  shipping  law  and  practice.  Within  the  Rritish 
Empire  such  unification  has  been  facilitated  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Imperial  Shipping  Committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  tlie  Imperial  and  Dominion  Governments  and  ‘ persons 
experienced  in  sliipping  and  commerce’.  This  Committee  has 
further  been  successful  in  bringing  shij)pers  and  shipowners 
together  with  regard  to  complaints  arising  from  the  working  of 
the  Conference  and  more  particulaily  the  deferred  rebate  system. 

Internationally,  the  progress  made  has  been  largely  due  to  the 
continued  good  work  of  the  International  Maritime  Committee, 
whose  draft  code  relating  to  the  Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  has  been 
closely  followed  in  both  Rritish  and  American  legislation,  and  who 
have,  further,  ])repared  draft  Conventions  relating  to  limitation 
of  shipowners’  liability,  maritime  mortgages  and  liens,  and  the 
legal  status  of  State-owned  ships  engaged  in  commerce.  Finally, 
reference  must  be  made  to  the  great  International  Ship})ing 
Conference  held  in  London,  in  November  1921,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Chamber  of  Shijjping  and  the  Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’ 
.Vssociation.  .Vt  this  conference  every  maritime  country  of 
importance  was  ro])resented,  and  the  subjects  discussed  included 
the  unification  of  shipping  documents,  shipowners’  liability,  the 
introduction  of  international  load-line  regulations,  the  carriage  of 
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deck  cargoes,  the  sub-division  of  passenger  vessels,  boats,  and  life- 
saving appliances,^  and  the  taxation  of  ship])ing  in  foreign  ports. 
Further,  permanent  joint  committees  were  apj)ointed  to  link  up 
the  various  national  organizations,  and  to  prepare  reports  on 
matters  dealt  with  at  the  conference  for  further  consideration  at 
another  conference  to  be  subsequently  convened  by  the  Chamber 
of  Shipping. 

In  most  of  these  directions  much  remains  to  be  done,  both  in 
giving  effect  to  agreements  already  arrived  at  and  in  framing 
agreements  with  regard  to  subjects  not  yet  covered.  The  tendency 
to  intei'national  action  has,  however,  been  firmly  established,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  In  no  depart- 
ment of  human  activities  is  the  contact  between  nations  so  close 
and  continuous  as  in  shipping  ; in  few  lie  greater  possibilities  of 
friction.  The  association  of  shipowners,  merchants,  and  jurists 
of  all  nations  for  the  ])urpose  of  regulating  these  contacts  will  go 
far  both  to  facilitate  intercourse  and  remove  causes  of  dispute. 
More  than  this,  it  is  destined  to  play  no  small  part  in  promoting  the 
recognition  of  economic  interdependence,  and  the  habit  of  every- 
day, practical  co-operation,  on  which  alone  can  be  established 
a real  Society  of  Nations. 

' The  experience  of  the  war  having  shown  tliat  many  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  (Convention)  Act  of  1914  were  impracticable  or  ill-advised  (parti- 
cularly as  regards  the  relative  value  of  boats  and  life-saving  rafts),  its  operation  has 
been  postponed  pending  international  agreement  on  a revised  code. 
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We  have  now  sketched,  however  briefly  and  imperfectly,  the 
effects  of  the  war  on  Britisli  shipping,  as  shown  both  in  the  events 
of  1914-18  and  in  those  'post-bellum  developments  which  can  be 
traced  directly  to  war  conditions.  To  record  these  experiences 
for  onr  future  guidance  in  war  and  in  peace  is  the  main  object  of 
this  book,  which  aims  at  being  a history  and  not  a thesis  ; but 
certain  conclusions  that  emerge  from  the  study  of  what  happened 
during  and  after  the  war  have  already  been  suggested  in  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  and  it  is  fitting  that  some  attempt  should  here 
be  made  to  draw  them  to  a head.  The  survey  must  inevitably  be 
brief  and  inade(piate  ; partly  because  we  have  not  yet  had  time 
fo  assimilate  the  enormous  mass  of  relevant  material  and  attain 
a true  historical  perspective  ; partly  because  the  problem  of 
shipping  is  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  ])roblem  of  supplies. 
It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  judge  fairly,  or  finally,  the 
measures  taken  to  control  British  shipping,  excej)t  as  a factor  in 
flic  vast  organization  of  State  {uirchase  and  State  distribution 
created  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war. 

d’here  is,  indeed,  no  lesson  which  stands  out  more  prominently 
in  the  economic  history  of  the  war  than  the  fundamental  unity 
of  the  whole  complex  system  of  purchase,  finance,  transport,  and 
distribution  which  connects  the  consumer  with  the  producer. 
We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  voyage  between  port,  and  port  as  a 
transaction  complete  in  itself,  and  the  use  of  the  term  ‘ tonnage 
problem  ’ for  the  jiroblem  of  carrying-power  has  tended  to  confirm 
this  attitude.  \'et  the  war  has  taught  us,  or  should  have  taught 
us,  that  the  capacity  and  speed  of  the  ships  are  neither  the  only 
nor  necessarily  the  predominant  factors  in  the  problem  of  ocean 
transport.  'I’he  ability  of  the  available  tonnage  to  fulfil  our 
rcijuirements  depends  on  the  loading  facilities  at  the  port  of 
shipment  and  on  the  cajiacity  of  the  port  of  discharge  to  receive 
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the  cargo  and  distribute  it,  by  road,  rail,  river,  canal,  or  coaster,  to 
the  consumer  or  to  inland  storage.  It  depends  on  the  synchroniza- 
tion of  sliip  and  railway  movements,  on  the  j^rompt  issue  of  sailing 
and  delivery  orders,  on  the  work  done  on  the  quays,  in  the  docks 
and  warehouses,  in  the  offices  of  the  shi})owner  and  the  merchant. 

If  the  cargo  is  not  ready  at  the  port  of  shipment  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  is  ready  to  load,  ship-days  are  wasted.  If  goods  are  rushed 
forward  faster  than  they  can  be  loaded,  congestion  ensues,  loading 
becomes  slow,  newly  arrived  ships  are  ke})t  waiting  for  berths. 
If  goods  are  delivered  at  the  port  of  discharge  faster  than  they  can 
be  distributed,  congestion  again  follows.  Quays  and  warehouses 
are  choked  ; the  transit  sheds  that  should  be  used  for  checking  and 
sorting  mixed  cargoes  are  piled  high  for  the  purposes  of  storage  ; 
discharge  slows  down,  and  long  lines  of  ships  await  their  turn  at 
the  quays.  A shortage  of  labour,  a shortage  of  cranes,  or  trucks, 
or  lighters  ; an  abnormal  rush  of  imports  ; a failure  to  remove 
cargoes  promptly  to  inland  distributing  centres,  may  diminish  the 
stream  of  imports  as  effectively  as  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
number  of  available  ships.  Throughout  a great  part  of  the  war, 
the  ])roblem  of  ^ turn-round  ’ was  at  least  as  important  as  the 
problem  of  ‘ tonnage  ’,  and  during  the  transition  from  war  to 
peace  it  was  congestion  rather  than  tonnage  that  was  responsible 
for  the  shortage  of  carrying-power. 

Here,  it  would  seem,  is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  effective 
State  control  of  foreign  trade.  The  State,  as  constituted  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  political  functions,  tends  to  act  in  watertight 
compartments,  and  when  it  extends  its  activities  to  the  economic 
sphere,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  establish  any  system  of  co- 
ordination between  the  various  authorities  responsible  for 
jnirchase,  finance,  transport,  and  marketing  or  consumjjtion,  so 
elastic  and  so  responsive  to  changes  in  the  situation  as  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  commerce,  with  its  intricate  dovetailing 
of  functions  between  producer,  exj)orter,  financier,  shij)owner, 
imj)orter,  and  distributor,  and  its  ruthless  automatic  checks  on 
inefficiency  and  error.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  central 
directing  authority  with  sufficient  knowledge  and  exj^erience  over 
so  vast  a field,  or  ca])able  of  making  its  power  felt,  automatically 
and  instantaneously,  throughout  all  the  complex  ramifications  of 
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the  economic  system.  It  is  admitted  that  the  working  of  the 
normal  commercial  machinery  is,  in  many  respects,  wasteful  and 
uneconomic,  and  it  is  claimed  by  some  who  took  j)art  in  the  control 
of  trade  during  the  war  that  such  control  effected  large  economies, 
by  eliminating  unnecessary  coni|)etition  between  those  engaged 
in  transactions  on  the  same  plane.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  results  of  control  left  much  to  be  desired  in  resj)ect  of  the 
essential  co-ordination  and  adjustment  between  the  different 
])arts  of  that  great  complex  transaction  by  which  goods  are 
transferred  from  the  producer  in  one  country  to  the  consumer  in 
another.  During  the  later  stages  of  the  war,  great  efforts  were 
made  to  secure,  both  in  national  and  Inter-Allied  controls,  this  co- 
ordination of  purchase,  transport,  and  distribution  ; but  we  have 
seen  that,  even  then,  despite  the  simplification  of  the  problem  by  an 
arbitrary  redirection  of  purchases  and  unlimited  State  credits,  there 
were  still  grave  break-downs  in  co-ordination,  involving  a serious 
waste  of  carrying-power.  It  would  be  grossly  unfair  to  represent 
the  achievements  of  an  improvised  organization,  in  circumstances 
of  extreme  difficulty,  as  representing  the  maximum  possibilities  of 
administrative  development.  The  work  done  by  such  bodies  as 
the  Allied  IMaritime  'rransport  Council  deserves  and  will  repay  the 
closest  study  by  students  of  economic  and  social  science  ; ^ but 
the  impression  remains  that,  in  this  resj>ect  at  least,  the  war  has 
emphasized  the  difficulty  of  replacing,  by  departmental  control, 
the  free  j)lay  of  economic  forces.  One  thing  is  certain,  under  any 
conditions,  whether  of  State  Control  or  unfettered  private 
enterprise,  the  importance  of  ' turn-round  ’,  of  the  synchronization 
of  shipping  and  railway  movements,  of  close  touch  between  those 
responsible  for  purchase,  transport,  and  distribution,  and  of 
maintaining  a free  flow  of  traffic  through  the  j)orts,  stands  out  as 
one  of  the  most  important,  and  j)erhaj)s  one  of  the  least  appreciated 
lessons  of  the  war. 

'I’he  general  cpiestion  of  State  trading  as  an  emergency  measure 
of  supply  lies,  with  the  excej)tion  of  the  point  above  discussed, 
outside  the  scope  of  this  book.  So  far  as  concerns  the  control  of 
shipping  itself,  two  main  points  appear  to  stand  out.  To  be  fully 
effective  for  any  of  the  ends  for  which  it  is  proposed,  the  control 

‘ See  Sir  Arthur  Salter’s  study  in  Allied  Shippuig  Control. 
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of  shi])ping — apart  from  such  control  of  voyages  as  is  recpiired  for 
purely  defensive  purjmses — must  be  international  in  character, 
and  it  depends  on  the  control  of  commodities. 

To  take  first  the  last-mentioned  point ; unless  the  cargo  itself 
is  on  Government  account,  the  only  effect  of  fixing  freights  is  to 
present  an  additional  profit  to  the  shipper  or  the  importer.  Unless 
the  State  is  to  decide  definitely  what  is  to  be  imported,  and  the 
priority  in  which  different  cargoes  are  to  be  shipped,  it  will  be 
compelled  to  leave  a free  freight  market  in  operation  ; for  it  is 
impossible  for  the  shipowner  himself  to  exercise  an  arbitrary 
selection.  Unless  the  State  is  in  a position  to  ensure  the  arrival 
of  goods  at  a port  of  shipment,  it  is  useless  to  direct  tonnage  to 
that  port.  If  tonnage  is  directed  merely  on  an  estimate  of  the 
demand,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  a margin  for  miscalculation, 
with  a consequent  waste  of  carrying-power.  Shipping  is  the 
handmaid  of  commerce,  and  unless  the  commercial  interests  are 
allowed  to  make  known  their  requirements  in  the  ordinary  way, 
the  requirements  must  be  fixed  by  the  State  itself. 

Further,  it  is  clear  that  control,  to  be  fully  effective,  must  be 
internationally  applied.  It  is  impossible  for  any  single  State  to 
fix  freights  on  cargoes  carried  under  foreign  flags,  or  to  dictate 
movements  of  foreign  tonnage.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  group  of 
States  to  do  so.  iMuch  neutral  tonnage  was,  unquestionably,  lost 
to  the  Allies  through  their  Freight  Limitation  Schemes,  before  the 
general  withdrawal  caused  by  the  unrestricted  submarine  cam- 
paign, and  much  more  would  have  been  lost  but  for  the  system  of 
bunker  pressure.  The  control  exercised  over  neutral  shipping 
during  the  latter  stages  of  the  war  was  rendered  possible  only  by 
the  overwhelming  military  and  economic  strength  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  and  by  a ruthless  exercise  of  belligerent 
rights.  Even  then,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  to  neutral  shipowners 
rates  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  those  allowed  to  British 
owners.  Here  again,  the  fixing  of  such  differential  rates  is 
clearly  impossible  unless  the  State  is  responsible  for  the  marketing 
of  the  goods. 

It  is  true  that  foreign  ships  may  be  replaced  by  vessels  under 
the  national  flag,  withdrawn  from  the  general  carrying  trade. 
This  presupposes  a reserve  of  shipping  so  employed,  such  as  hardly 
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any  other  country  except  Great  Rritain  })ossesses  ; but  the  method 
itself  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  involves  the  substitution  of  the 
flag  as  a test  of  em])loyment  for  suitability  of  build,  size,  and 
position,  and  it  i)lays  havoc  with  the  cross-vojmges  which  are  so 
important  in  trade  and  financial  adjustments  and  in  the  economical 
use  of  tonnage.  In  any  event,  no  Rower  can  safely  exclude,  either 
by  prohibition  or  by  freight  limitation,  ships  bringing  cargoe.'-'  from 
Iheir  own  country. 

'I’his  point  has  an  important  bearing,  not  only  on  war  measures, 
but  on  all  such  schemes  of  freight  stal)ilization  as  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  j)roposed.  It  em{)hasizes  also  the  importance  of 
general  international  co-operation  in  the  fixing  of  minimum 
standards,  whether  with  regard  to  safety,  commercial  practice,  oi' 
conditions  afloat,  and  we  have  seen  that  the  war  has,  in  fact,  been 
followed  by  a great  development  of  international  activity  in  these 
directions,  the  lead  in  which  has  been  taken  by  the  shipowners 
fhemselves. 

The  control  exercised  during  the  war  itself  may  be  judged  from 
two  standpoints.  Down  to,  roughly,  the  end  of  1916,  it  was 
actuated  mainly  by  the  desire  to  restrict  freights.  During  1917 
and  1918  its  main  object  was  the  maintenance  of  supplies. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  at  any  length  what  was  said  in 
Chapter  XVH  ; but  it  does  aj)pear  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  condifions  of  1917-18  bore  no  relation  to  those  of  ordinary 
commerce.  'I'he  task  jjerformed,  with  conspicuous  ability,  by  the 
Ministry  of  vShip])ing  and  the  Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council, 
was  to  concentrate  the  available  tonnage  on  the  shortest  route, 
as  a corollary  to  the  purchase  of  supplies,  on  the  credit  of  the 
State,  in  the  nearest  markets.  That  concentration  was  necessary 
in  the  circumstances  then  existing  ; and  for  the  reasons  discussed 
in  Cdiapters  XIV  and  XVII  it  could  not,  probably,  have  been 
accomj)lished  without  an  extension  and  centralization  of  control  ; 
but  it  was,  in  itself,  a last  expedient,  and  one  made  possible  oidy 
by  the  financial  assistance  of  the  United  States.  It  enabled  the 
necessary  minimum  of  sup{)lies  essential  for  war  pur])oses  to  be 
maintained  ; bnt  at  a price  in  adverse  exchanges,  indebtedness, 
and  commercial  dislocation,  which  has  added  immensely  to  the 
burden  of  the  war. 
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The  question  arises  whether  the  necessity  for  so  drastic  a 
measure  need  ever  have  existed.  The  answer  must  inevitably  be 
speculative  ; but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  had  the  Government 
realized  at  an  earlier  period  the  limited  number  of  ocean-going 
ships  and  the  vital  importance  of  carrying-power  to  the  Allied 
cause,  means  would  not  have  been  found  at  an  earlier  date  to 
check  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  submarines,  to  eliminate  the 
waste  of  requisitioned  tonnage  by  the  services  and  the  iVllies,  to 
j^ermit  shipowners  to  replace  their  war  losses  by  new  construction, 
to  clear  the  congested  ports,  and  to  prohibit  non-essential  imports. 
Again  and  again  the  necessity  of  these  measures  was  urged  by  the 
Transport  Department,  the  Shipping  Control  Committee,  the  Port 
and  Transit  Executive  Committee,  and  the  shipowners  themselves. 
It  is  clear  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  measures  might  have  been 
adopted,  with  very  great  advantage,  at  a much  earlier  date  than 
that  at  which  they  were  effectively  taken  in  hand,  and  it  seems 
equally  clear  that  the  long  delay  in  grappling  with  the  root- 
problems  of  carrying-power  was  due  in  part  to  a failure  to  compre- 
hend the  gravity  of  the  issues,  in  part  to  preoccupation  with  the 
problem  of  freights  and  profits. 

What  those  profits  were  we  have  seen.  We  have  seen  also 
(Chapters  VII  and  VIII)  that  the  abnormal  advance  in  freights 
was  due  to  economic  causes  and  not  to  concerted  extortion,  and 
that  the  increase  in  freights  was,  at  its  worst,  a minor  factor  in 
the  increasing  cost  of  living.  On  the  other  hand,  the  psychological 
effect  of  enormous  shipping  profits  was  such  as  no  Government 
could  neglect,  and  as  we  have  seen,  the  resulting  orgy  of  speculation 
was  bad,  in  every  way,  for  the  shipping  industry  itself. 

There  is,  unquestionably,  something  repugnant  in  all  war 
profits,  and  while  actual  equality  of  sacrifice  between  combatants 
and  non-combatants  is  impossible,  there  is  a strong  attraction 
in  the  idea  of  limiting  all  earnings  and  profits  to  the  average  peace 
level.  Unfortunately,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  officially  the 
reward  of  economic  activities  without  destroying,  not  merely  the 
incentive  to  maximum  effort,  but  the  normal  index  of  efficiency 
and  correlation  of  demands.  If  general  limitation  is  impossible, 
it  becomes  a question  how  far  individual  industries  can  be  singled 
out  for  differential  treatment. 
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It  has  been  argued  that  sliipping  profits  called  for  special 
restrictions  because  of  the  key  character  of  the  industry  itself  and 
its  ])eculiar  im])ortance  to  the  national  life.  This  argument  leads, 
logically,  to  a somewhat  startling  conclusion.  The  fact  that  the 
products  or  services  of  a particular  industry  are  of  excejfiional 
value  to  the  community  may  be  a good  reason  for  subsidizing  the 
consumer,  as  was  done  with  bread  ; but  to  base  on  this  fact  an 
argument  for  differential  profit  limitation  is  to  suggest  that,  in 
times  of  crisis,  the  economic  reward  of  economic  services  should 
be  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  value. 

The  taxation  of  war  profits  stands  on  a different  footing.  There 
was  great  force  in  the  shipowners’  objections  to  the  differential 
treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  in  resj)ect  of  Excess  Profits 
Duty  ; but  in  so  far  as  such  taxation  was  applied  generally  to  all 
industries,  they  had  no  gi'ound  of  com])laint.  It  was  just  that 
those  to  whom  the  war  had  brought  increased  earnings  should 
bear  a ])roportionate  share  of  the  financial  burden.  Had  it  been 
])ossible  to  devise  any  general  scheme  of  taxing  capital  appreciation, 
one  of  the  most  questionable  factors  of  ship])ing  finance  would  have 
been  eliminated  ; it  was,  certainly,  an  unfortunate  paradox  that 
the  owner  who  sold  his  shij)s  and  retired  from  business  should 
escape  the  taxation  levied  on  those  who  continued  to  perform  their 
essential  functions. 

d'lie  object  of  the  Government,  however,  was  not  merely  to 
share  the  profits  of  the  industry  ; but  to  keep  them  within 
reasonable  bounds.  Their  mistake  was  in  the  long  delay  before 
attempting  to  deal  with  the  root-evil  of  deficient  carrying-power. 
Had  the  owners  been  allowed  to  build  freely,  had  the  ports  been 
cleared,  the  effective  supply  of  carrying-power  might  have  been 
greatly  increased  ; had  non-essential  imports  been  restricted,  the 
equilibrium  between  demand  and  siq)ply  might  have  been  restored. 

Whether,  and  for  how  long,  these  measures  would  have  sufficed 
to  restore  something  approaching  a normal  equilibrium,  is  a 
(juestion  on  which  it  would  be  rash  to  dogmatize.  It  may  be  that 
no  possible  methods  of  increasing  canying-power  and  checking 
the  curve  of  losses  would  have  kept  pace  with  the  development  of 
the  submarine  campaign.  The  difiiculties  of  inq)ort  restriction 
would,  admittedly,  have  been  greater  in  1915  or  191(1  than  in 
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19174  To  the  present  writer,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  the 
attempt  to  restore  the  equilibrium  between  supply  and  demand 
should  have  been  the  first  consideration.  Nothing  else  could  have 
solved  the  problem  of  maintaining  essential  supplies  without  the 
heavy  sacrifices  involved  in  the  Atlantic  concentration.  And  in 
so  far  as  the  equilibrium  was  restored,  the  restriction  of  freights 
and  profits  would  have  been  achieved,  automatically,  with  the 
minimum  of  commercial  dislocation. 

It  is  argued  by  some  shipowners  that  requisition  should  have 
been  made  universal  from  the  first,  in  order  to  secure  equality  of 
reward  between  ships  required  for  naval  and  military  purposes 
and  ships  left  in  commercial  employment.  The  great  disparity 
between  Blue  Book  and  market  rates  only  arose,  however,  after 
the  situation  as  regards  carrying-power  had  seriously  deteriorated 
through  causes  which,  in  part  at  least,  were  remediable.  And 
desirable  as  may  be  the  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice,  its 
application  in  war  can  at  best  be  imperfect,  and  must  often  be 
subordinated  to  expediency.  Deliberate  attempts  to  evade 
requisition  for  war  purposes  could  have  been  dealt  with  by  an 
earlier  introduction  of  the  licensing  system. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  experiences  of  the  war  certainly 
suggest  that,  if  rec|uisitioning  for  commercial  purposes  be  decided 
upon,  the  remuneration  should  be  on  a tonnage  or  percentage  basis, 
and  not  on  a flat  rate.  Owners  whose  honesty  of  purpose  in 
running  their  ships  on  Government  account  is  above  suspicion 
are  emphatic  in  their  condemnation  of  the  flat  rate  system  in  the 
commercial  services. 

In  any  attempt  to  apply  the  experience  of  the  war,  it  is  essential 
to  remember  that  the  war  itself  was  abnormal  both  in  its  extent 
and  its  duration,  and  that  every  economic  problem  was  compli- 
cated for  Great  Britain  by  the  immense  and  unexpected  expansion 
of  her  military  commitments.  It  is  essential  also  to  remember 
that  the  situation  created  by  the  ravages  of  the  submarines  in 
1916-17  was  due  to  the  sudden  development  of  an  offensive 
weapon,  the  true  reply  to  which  had  not  yet  been  found.  On  both 
counts,  it  is  dangerous  to  regard  measures,  which  may  have 
become  necessary  in  the  final  crisis,  as  precedents  for  the  future. 

^ See  Chapter  XIII. 
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On  the  administrative  side,  the  history  of  the  control  suggests 
strongly  the  great  advantage,  for  all  ])urposes  of  State  supervision, 
of  an  industry  highly  organized  within  itself.  From  the  first,  the 
'rrans])ort  Department  depended  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
individual  owners  for  essential  services  in  the  running  of  requisi- 
tioned ships.  When  re(piisitioning  became  universal,  the  Ministry 
of  Shipping  looked  to  the  liner  companies  to  run  their  vessels  on 
(lovernment  account  ‘ with  the  same  zeal  and  efficiency  ’ as  if  they 
retained  a ])ecuniary  interest  in  the  success  of  the  voyages.  This 
trust  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  the  terms  of  requisition 
been  arranged  with  bodies  fully  representative  of  the  industry  and 
organized  strongly  enough  to  speak  for  it.  At  every  step  in  the 
development  of  the  conti  ol,  at  every  crisis  of  the  tonnage  problem, 
the  advantage  of  direct  negotiation  with  the  two  great  shipping 
organizations — the  Chamber  of  Shipping  and  the  Liverpool  Steam 
Ship  Owners’  Association — was  clearly  manifest.  The  details  of 
Liner  Rcaiuisition  anti  of  the  requisitioning  of  insulated  space 
could  neither  have  been  worked  out  nor  administered  without  the 
whole-hearted  co-o})eration  of  the  Conferences.  The  basis  of  the 
State  Insurance  Scheme  was  its  administration  by  the  War  Risk 
Clubs.  The  one  great  defect  in  the  organization  of  the  industry 
was  its  weakness  on  the  labour  side,  and  the  develo{)ment  of  the 
manning  problem  in  1916-17  compelled  that  defect  to  be  made 
good  by  the  creation  of  the  National  Maritime  Board.  The  fact 
that  some  individual  owners  were  obstructive,  or  resorted  to  shady 
means  of  evading  requisition,  only  brings  into  stronger  relief  the 
importance  of  being  able,  on  general  questions  of  ])olicy,  to 
negotiate  with  representative  bodies  whose  authority  and  prestige 
brought  with  them  a sense  of  res[)onsibility. 

With  regard  to  the  economic  organization  of  the  industry  for 
the  performance  of  its  normal  functions,  the  ra})idity  of  the  initial 
adjustment  to  war  conditions,  and  the  volume  of  inq)orts  main- 
tained, in  circumstances  of  extraordinary  difficidty,  during  1915 
and  1916,  suggest  a high  level  of  elliciency.  The  advantage,  to 
a country  so  dependent  on  irn])orts  as  (treat  Britain,  of  a large 
mobile  reserve  of  tonnage  engaged  in  general  trade  was  clearly 
demonstrated.  'I’he  emergencies  of  war  were  met  by  an  extension 
of  the  same  process  by  which  the  fluctuations  of  demand  are  met 
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in  time  of  peace.  When  the  pool  became  exhausted  in  1917,  the 
situation  was  extremely  serious  ; but  the  situation  at  that  period 
bore  so  little  relation  to  those  presented  by  even  the  widest 
lluctuations  of  economic  demand  that,  as  was  suggested  in 
Chapter  XVII,  they  can  form  no  fair  basis  for  criticism  of  the 
industry. 

The  strength  of  British  shipping,  as  revealed  by  the  war,  lay 
in  its  flexibility  and  capacity  for  rapid  adjustment  to  changed 
conditions  ; its  weakness  lay  in  the  propensity  of  shipowners  to 
take  short  views.  The  abnormal  freights  of  1915-16  and  1919-20 
were  mainly  the  result  of  circumstances  over  which  shipowners 
had  little  control ; but  the  inflation  of  values  was  due  in  part  to 
the  short-sighted  activities  of  a speculative  element  in  the  industry, 
whose  eagerness  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  boom  blinded  them 
to  the  probable  consequences  of  the  inevitable  reaction.  The  crash, 
when  it  came,  was  accentuated  by  the  over-confidence  displayed 
in  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  and  repeated  all  the 
features  of  previous  slumps. 

It  would,  however,  be  a disastrous  error  to  imagine  that  any 
degree  of  wisdom  and  foresight  on  the  part  either  of  the  shipowners 
or  of  the  authorities  could  have  averted  the  consequences  of  the 
war  itself.  For  four  and  a half  years,  a ])roportion  of  the  total 
British  ocean-going  tonnage  rising  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  had 
been  definitely  withdrawn,  for  naval  and  military  purposes,  from 
the  trade  of  the  world,  and  the  employment  of  the  remainder  had 
been  dictated,  in  large  measure,  not  by  economic  but  by  military 
needs.  During  that  period  seven  and  three  quarter  million  tons 
of  British  shipping  had  been  destroyed  by  enemy  action  alone. 
The  replacement  of  those  losses  had  been  impeded,  the  effective 
carrying-power  of  the  ships  remaining  in  commercial  employment 
had  been  reduced,  by  the  diversion  to  war  purposes  of  labour, 
material,  and  facilities  in  the  shipyards,  ports,  and  railways.  The 
rate  of  loss  might  have  been  checked,  the  output  increased,  the 
dislocation  alleviated,  by  greater  wisdom  and  more  thorough 
previous  study  of  war’s  economic  reactions  ; but  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  a task  of  such  magnitude  as  that  described  in 
Cha])ter  XX  could  have  been  imposed  on  British  shipping  without 
a ])rice  being  paid. 
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'riiere  is  a tendency  even  now  to  minimize  that  price.  Recaiise 
British  imports  were  reduced  in  1918  by  nearly  20,000,000  tons 
without  immediate  disaster,  there  is  a tendency  to  assume  that 
a large  pro{)ortion  of  the  iMercantile  Marine  is  engaged  in  the 
carriage  of  superfluities.  'Fhere  could  be  no  greater  error.  'Fhe 
luxury  trades,  properly  so  called,  are  profitable  to  the  shipowner 
by  reason  of  the  high  freights  which  luxury  goods  will  bear  ; but 
they  employ  little  tonnage  in  comparison  with  the  great  bulk 
cargoes  of  food-stuffs  and  essential  raw  materials.  As  soon  as  the 
j)robIem  of  import  restrictions  was  taken  in  hand,  it  became 
evident  that  the  main  cuts  must  be  made  in  commodities  usually 
regarded  as  necessities.^  'blie  available  carrying-power  was 
enabled  to  bring  in  the  imports  essential  for  war  pur{)oses,  only 
by  drastic  restrictions  on  the  consumption  of  food-stuffs,  by  still 
more  drastic  restrictions  on  the  materials  recpiired  by  the  leading 
industries  of  the  country,  and  by  financial  methods  which  added 
enormously  to  the  burden  of  the  future,  'flie  difliculties  of  the 
reconstruction  period — the  burden  of  debt,  the  deterioration  of 
plant,  of  railway  rolling-stock  and  of  j)ort  facilities,  the  shortage 
of  manufacturers’  stocks  and  loss  of  markets,  the  housing  shortage  - 
— were  largely  due  to  the  effects  on  shipping  of  war  demands  and 
war  losses,  as  well  as  to  the  diversion  of  labour  and  material  to 
military  purposes.^ 

So  too,  the  great  post-helium  slump,  while  accentuated  by 
undue  optimism  and  by  political  developments  themselves  arising 
out  of  the  war  atmosphere,  was,  in  the  main,  the  inevitable 
outcome  of  war  conditions.  'L'lie  surplusage  of  tonnage  was  due 
in  part  to  the  necessity  for  British  owners,  especially  liner  com- 
panies, to  restore  their  services,  with  the  object  of  regaining  lost 
goodwill  ; in  part  to  the  artificial  stimulus  given  by  war  conditions 
and  war  demands  to  foreign  shipbuilding  ; most  of  all  to  the  effect 
of  four  and  a half  years’  devastation  and  dislocation  on  the  volume 
of  the  world’s  trade.  'Fhe  chief  signiticai\ce  of  the  slump  is  the 
evidence  it  affords  as  to  the  lasting  effects  of  the  war  on  inter- 
national commerce. 

' Browing  materials  were  perhaps  the  cliief  exception. 

- Due  in  part  to  the  drastic  restriction  of  timber  imports. 

^ For  a detailed  atialysis,  see  Seaborne  Trade,  especially  vol.  11,  Chaj)ters  xx  and 
.x.xv,  and  vol.  II 1,  Chapters  iv,  xi,  xvii,  xxvi,  and  x.xvii. 
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Tliere  is  a profound  significance  in  the  great  development, 
after  the  war,  of  the  tendency  to  international  co-operation  in 
shipping  affairs,  and  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  great  ship- 
owners’ organizations  to  the  deflection  of  'post-bellum  policy  by 
war  aims  and  war  sentiment.  To  shipping,  as  to  other  industries, 
the  war  brought  a period  of  feverish  and  artificial  pros])erity, 
offering  to  individuals  the  opportunity  of  quickly  acquired 
fortune,  and  to  the  industry  as  a whole,  large  immediate  profits  ; 
but  to  shipping,  perhaps  beyond  all  other  industries,  the  free  play 
of  economic  forces  and  the  free  growth  of  exchange  between 
nations  is  the  essential  foundation  of  healthy  and  permanent 
prosperity.  To  such  conditions  war  and  the  war  spirit  are  alike 
utterly  opposed. 
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48.  Cargo-boat  Companies  in  Fairplay  table  ; size  of  fleets. 

49.  Price  of  new,  ready,  7,500-ton  cargo  steamer,  1898-1923.  (From  Fairplay.) 
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TAI5LE  No.  1 

Number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  remaining  on  the  Register  of  the 
United  Kingdom  on  31st  December  in  each  year,  1913-22 


Steam  and  motor 

Sail 

No. 

Net 

Gross 

No. 

Net 

Gross 

tonnage 

tonnage 

tonnage 

toimage 

000 

000 

000 

000 

191,‘5 

12,602 

11,273 

18,683 

8,336 

847 

922 

1914 

12,862 

11,622 

19,145 

8,203 

794 

865 

1915 

12,771 

11,6.50 

19,166 

8,019 

111 

845 

19K) 

12,405 

11,037 

18,186 

7,669 

715 

111 

1917 

11,5:14 

9,607 

15,880 

7,186 

625 

680 

1918 

11,3.14 

9,497 

1,5,710 

6,857 

604 

655 

1919 

11,791 

10,335 

17,160 

6,555 

593 

643 

1920 

12,:i07 

10,777 

17,966 

6,309 

584 

632 

1921 

12,660 

10,932 

18,289 

6,272 

610 

657 

1922 

12,787 

11,223 

18,834 

6,184 

574 

619 

TABLE  No.  2 

Hritish  and  W'orld  Tonnage 


(a)  Gross  tonnage  of  steam  and  motor  vessels  of  100  tons  gross  and  uj) 
recorded  in  Lloyd's  Register  Book 


J line 

World 

total 

United 

Kingdom 

Percentage 
of  total 

British 

Empire 

Percentage 
of  total 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

1,000  tons 

gross 

gross 

gross 

1914 

45,404 

18,892 

41-6 

20,52.3 

45-2 

1915 

45,729 

19,2:16 

42-6 

20,831 

45-5 

1916 

45,248 

18,825 

41-6 

20,46.3 

45-2 

1917 

1918 

> Figures  not  available 

1919 

47,897 

16,:i45 

:i4-i 

18,208 

.38-0 

1920 

53,905 

18,111 

:i3-6 

20,143 

37-4 

1921 

.58,84  () 

19,:i20 

32-8 

21, .588 

36-6 

1922 

61,:i43 

19,089 

311 

21,615 

35-2 

1923 

62,335 

19,115 

.30-7 

21,694 

.34-8 

1924 

61,514 

18,9.54 

.30-8 

21, .545 

35-0 
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TABLE  No.  2 (^continued) 

British  and  World  Tonnage 

(b)  Gross  tonnage  steel  and  iron,  steam,  and  motor  vessels  only,  excluding 
American  and  Canadian  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes 


June 

1914 

J line 
1921 

June 

1922 

.June 

1923 

June 

1924 

World  total  (1,000  tons  gross) 

42,514 

54,217 

56,802 

57,939 

57,530 

United  Kingdom  ( 1 ,000  tons  gross)  . 

18,877 

19,288 

19,053 

19,077 

18,917 

Percentage  of  total 

44-4 

35-6 

33-5 

32-9 

32-9 

British  Empire  (1,000  tons  gross) 

20,284 

21, .338 

21,254 

21,296 

21,131 

Percentage  of  total 

47*7 

39-2 

37-4 

36-7 

36-7 

TABLE  No.  3 

British  and  World  Shipbuilding 

Tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  of  100  to)is  gross  and  tipzvards 
launched  in  each  year,  1911-23 

{In  1,000  tons  gross) 


United 

Kingdom 

U.S.A. 

coast 

Jajian 

Rest  of 
the  world 

Total 

Average 

1911-13 

\ 1,825 

173 

56 

908 

2,962 

1914  . 

1,683 

163 

86 

920 

2,852 

1915  . 

651 

157 

49 

344 

1,201 

1!)16  . 

608 

385 

146 

549 

1,688 

1917  . 

1,163 

821 

350 

604 

2,938 

1918  . 

1,348 

2,602 

490 

1,007 

5,447 

1919  . 

1,620 

3,580 

612 

1,332 

7,144 

1 920  . 

2,056 

2,349 

457 

1,001 

5,863 

1921  . 

1,538 

995 

227 

1,581 

4,341 

1922  . 

1,031 

79 

83 

1,255 

2,448 

1923  . 

646 

96 

72 

829 

1,643 
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TABLE  No.  4 

W'ah  Losses  of  British  Shipping 

{Including  fishing  vessels  and  vessels  on  Dominion 
and  Colonial  Register) 


In  1,000  tons  gross 


1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

January 



32 

62 

154 

180 

l<’el)ruary 

— 

3G 

7() 

313 

227 

March  . 

— 

71 

99 

353 

199 

Af)iil  . 

— 

22 

141 

545 

216 

May  . 

— 

84 

65 

352 

192 

June  . 

— 

83 

37 

418 

163 

July  . 

— 

5;s 

82 

.3(55 

165 

August 

40 

148 

43 

330 

146 

September  . 

88 

102 

105 

196 

137 

0(;toher 

79 

54 

176 

276 

59 

November 

9 

94 

169 

174 

10 

December 

2(5 

74 

182 

253 

— 

Total 

241 

856 

1,238 

3,730 

1,695 

Grand  Total,  7,7()(),(>00  tons  gross. 


IS69.69 


E e 
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TABLE  No.  5 

Effect  of  War  on  British  Ocean-Going  Tonnage 
Steamers  of  1,G00  G.R.T.  and  up 


{Including  s.s.  on  Dominion  and  Colonial  Register) 


S.S. 

Tons 

gross 

S.S. 

Tons 

gross 

1 Tons 
s.s.  gross 

Tonnage  in  July  1914 

_ 







4,068  , 17,516,876 

Deduct  : 

1 

i 

War  losses  . 

1,764 

7,379,986 

' 

Interned  in  enemy  ports 

or  captured 

46 

153,067 

I 

Marine  losses 

248 

917,997 

Transferred  to  foreign 

dags,  &c. 

248 

998,463 

Locked  in  Baltic 

2 

2,462 

0 308 

9,451,975 

Add  : 

Launched  . 

890 

4,170,601 

; 

Transferred  from  foreign 

! 

dags,  &c.^ 

328 

1,354,526 

Prizes 

144 

611,778 

Alterations  to  gross 

tonnage  (net  gain)  . 

— 

204,920 

1,362 

1 

6,341,825 

Net  loss  (17-7"o)  • 

946  3,110,160 

Tonnage  on  31  October 

— 

1918 

3,122  14,406,726 

' Includes  new  ships  built  abroad. 
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TABLE  No.  6 

Comparison  between  Tonnage  on  the  Register  of  the 
United  Kingdom  at  end  of  1913  and  1918  respectively 


(a)  Numbers 


31  Dee. 
1913 

31  Dec. 
1918 

Increase  o 
Numbers 

r decrease 
Per  cent. 

s.s.  lO.OOO  tons  gross  and  up  . 

118 

115 

-3 

-2-5 

8.8.  5,000-9,999  tons  gross 

711 

902 

+ 191 

+ 26-7 

8.3.  4,000-4,999  tons  gross 

809 

600 

-269 

-31-0 

8.8.  3,000-3,999  tons  gross 

1,131 

588 

-543 

-480 

3.8.  1,000-2,999  tons  gross  ^ . 

918 

590 

-328 

-35-7 

Total  1 ,000  tons  gross  and  up 

.3,747 

2,79.5 

-952 

-25-4 

8.8.  .500-1,599  tons  gross 

1,419 

1,229 

-190 

-13-4 

8.8.  under  .500  tons  gross 

7,430 

7,310 

-126 

-1-7 

Total  8.8.  of  all  sizes 

12,002 

11, .334 

-1,268 

-100 

s.v.  1,(K)0  tons  net  and  up 

103 

08 

-95 

-68-3 

s.v.  ,500-999  tons  not 

75 

75 

Nil 

Nil 

s.v.  100-500  tons  net 

902 

852 

-110 

-11-4 

s.v.  under  100  tons  net 

7,136 

5,862 

-1,274 

-17-9 

Total  s.v.  of  all  sizes 

8,330 

0,857 

-1,479 

-17-7 

^ The  official  classification  of  gross  tonnage  makes  the  division  at  1,500  tons.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
table  all  ships  of  1,000  tons  net  have  been  taken  as  1,GU0  gross. 


(b)  Net  tonnage 


.31  Dec. 
1913 

1,000  tons 
net 

31  Dec. 
1918 

1,(XK)  tons 
net 

Increase  or  decrease 

1,000  tons 
net 

Per  cent. 

8.8.  1,000  tons  net  and  up 

10,17,3 

8,458 

— 1,715 

-16-9 

8.8.  under  1,000  tons  net 

1,100 

1,039 

-61 

-5-5 

Total.  All  s.s. 

11,273 

9,497 

-1,776 

-15-7 

s.v.  .500  tons  net  and  up 

.351 

178 

-17.3 

-,50-7 

s.v.  under  .500  tons  net 

490 

420 

-70 

-161 

Total.  All  s.\'. 

847 

004 

-24.3 

-28-7 

Average  size  s.s.  1,000  tons 

2,700 

.3,000 

not  and  up  . 

tons  net 

tons  net 

e c 2 
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(c)  Gross  tonnage 


31  Dec. 
1913 

1,000  tons 
gross 

31  Dec. 
1918 

1,000  tons 
gross 

Increase  or  decrease 

1,000  tons 
gross 

Per  cent. 

s.s.  5,000  tons  gross  and  up  . 
s.s.  under  5,000  tons  gross 

Total.  All  s.s. 

Proportion  of  s.s.  5,000  tons 
gross  and  up  to  total 

6,208 

12,475 

7,394 

8,316 

+ 1,186 
-4,159 

+ 19-1 
-33-3 

18,683 

33-2'’ 

15,710 

47-1% 

-2,973 

-15-9 

(d)  Age 


Percentage  of  net  tonnage 

s.s.  1,000  tons 

s.s.  under 

Age 

net  and  up 

1,000  tons  net 

All 

8.8. 

31  Dec. 

31  Dec. 

31  Dec. 

31  Dec. 

31  Dec. 

31  Dec. 

1913 

1918 

1913 

1918 

1913 

1918 

3 years  and  under 

2M 

20-5 

14-5 

7-4 

20-4 

19-1 

Over  3 and  under  8 years  . 

23-4 

25-5 

21-7 

19-4 

23-2 

24-8 

Over  8 and  under  13  years. 

24-9 

17-5 

16-5 

19-1 

24-1 

17-7 

Over  13  and  under  18  years 

18-1 

17-6 

12-3 

16-3 

17-6 

17-4 

Over  18  and  under  23  j'ears 

8-0 

12-3 

10-5 

11-8 

8-3 

12-2 

Over  23  years  . 

4-5 

6-5 

24-5 

26-0 

6-4 

8-8 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Total  under  8 years  . 

44-5 

46-0 

36-2 

26-8 

43-6 

43-9 

Total  over  1 8 years  . 

12-5 

18-8 

35-0 

37-8 

14-7 

21-0 

Percentage  of  gross  tonnage 

Under  8 years 

Over  18  years 

31  Dec. 
1913 

31  Dec. 
1918 

31  Dec. 
1913 

31  Dec. 
1918 

All  s.s 

43-8 

43-7 

15-0 

21-2 

s.s.  5,000  tons  gro.s3  and  up 

50-4 

57-9 

6-7 

13-7 

8.8.  4,000-4,999  tons  gross  . 

58-3 

39-9 

7-9 

13-3 

8.8.  3,000-3,999  tons  gross  . 

34-6 

25-4 

12-4 

29-2 
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TABLE  No.  7 

Comparison  of  Tonnage  on  Dominion  and  Colonial  Register 
AT  end  of  1913  and  1918  respectively 


'I’otal 

Steam  tonnage 
1,OUO  tons  net 

s.s.  of  1,000  tons  net  and  up 

Numbers 

1,000  tons  net 

31  Dec. 
1913 

31  Dec. 
1918 

31  Dec. 
1913 

31  Dec. 
1918 

31  Dec. 
1913 

31  Dec. 
1918 

Canada  ‘ . . . 

4.32 

550 

110 

162 

210 

322 

Australia 

323 

327 

no 

105 

216 

222 

New  Zealand  . 

128 

()5 

43 

18 

87 

2G 

India  .... 

97 

99 

33 

32 

71 

74 

Singapore,  Penang,  Ceylon, 
and  .Aden 

35 

43 

0 

13 

12 

22 

Hong  Kong 

48 

149 

21 

58 

33 

131 

Cape  (’olony.  Natal,  Hr.  W. 
.\frica,  and  Mauritius  . 

20 

30 

9 

12 

12 

21 

St.  .Johns,  IJernuida,  Hr.  W. 
Indies,  Hr.  Honduras, 
and  Br.  Guiana 

43 

30 

11 

6 

24 

9 

Gibraltar  and  Malta. 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'J’otal 

1,130 

1,302 

343 

406 

665 

827 

» Includes  lake  steamers  : 

SailinK  vessels  on  Dominion  and  Colonial  Register  : 
31.12.13  ....  Oiy.OlH)  tons  net 

31.12.18  ....  892,000  tons  net 


Additions  to  and  Deductions  from  Tonnage  on  the  Register  of  the  United  Kingdom,  191 1-; 
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Includes  new  vessels  built  abroad  to  orders  of  Shipping  Controller. 

Includes  foreign  vessels  taken  over  by  Shipping  Controller. 

Includes  tonnage  added  in  conseiiucnce  of  re-ineasurenient,  prizes  of  war,  and  ex-enemy  vessels  transferred  after  the  war. 
Includes  in  1919  and  1920  foreign  ve.s.sels  handed  back  by  Shipping  Controller. 

Includes  losses  by  war  risks,  and  in  1921  the  closing  of  provisional  register  in  respect  of  ex-enemy  ships  now  re-registered. 


TABLE  No.  9 

Types  of  Standard  Steamers 
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TABLE  No.  10 

Disposal  of  Standard  Ships 


A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

' 

F' 

G 

H 

N 

AO 

& 

BO 

Z 

Cs 

Total 

Orders  placed 

84 

147 

86 

27 

5 

12 

13 

29 

33 

5 

66 

37 

41 

97 

682 

Contracts  cancelled 

18 

25 

7 







8 

5 



35 



7 

15 

120 

Lost  at  sea 

3 

3 

o 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

10 

Transferred  to  Admiralty 

— 

— 

- 

15 

— 

15 

Sold  foreign  ‘ 

12 

18 

13 

10 

— 

1 

— 

3 

— 

12 

20 

1 

4 

103 

Sold  British 

51 

101 

64 

7 

5 

12 

12 

21 

25 

19 

16 

18 

78 

434 

00 

147 

86 

27 

5 

12 

13 

29 

33 

5 

66 

37 

41 

97 

682 

Comnleted  sliips  sold  to 

British  owners  “ 

11 

33 

29 

6 

3 

3 

3 

5 

9 

— 

16 

17 

14 

156 

Contracts  taken  over  by 

builders  . 

26 

25 

7 

— 

6 

— 

7 

5 

7 

— 

1 

39 

123 

Contracts  taken  over  bv 

Lord  Inchcape  ; 

1st  Deal 

11 

57 

— 

— 

o 

6 

3 

16 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

77 

2nd  Deal 

3 

28 

1 

— 

3 

— 

y 

— 

3 

— 

— 

25 

78 

51 

101 

64 

7 

12 

12 

21 

25 

5 

19 

16 

18 

78 

434 

‘ Includes  5 ships  taken  over  before  completion. 

‘ Includes  20  ships  comprised  in  3rd  Inchcape  deal. 


TABLE  No.  11 

Disposal  of  Ships  Built  Overseas 


Ship.s  built  in 


Japan 

China 

Canada 

(steel) 

Canada 

(wood) 

U.S.A. 

Total 

Orders  placed 

24 

13 

43 

46 

13 

139 

Contracts  cancelled 

4 

■ 

2 





6 

Lost  at  sea 

2 

— 

— 

4 

8 

14 

Sold  foreign  . 

8 

13 

31 

41 

5 

98 

Sold  British  ^ 

10 

— 

10 

1 

— 

21 

24 

13 

43 

46 

13 

139 

• Includes  14  ships  comprised  in  third  Inchcape  deal. 
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Tx\13LE  No.  12 

Shipbuilding  and  the  Slump,  1920-4 
{Figures  represent  1,000  tons  gross) 


United  Kingdom 

other  countries 

Quarter 

ended 

At  bcKinning  of 
quarter 

During  quarter 

At  beginning  of 
quarter 

During  quarter 

Under 

con- 

struction 

.Sus- 

pended 

Launched 

Com- 

menced 

Under 

con- 

struction 

Sus- 

pended 

Launclied 

Com- 

menced 

31.3.20 

2,994 

_ 

454 

708 

4,807 

882 

1,000 

30.fi. 20 

3,394 

— 

523 

588 

4,548 

— 

1,022 

796 

30.9.20 

3,578 

— 

483 

594 

4,143 

— 

1,005 

788 

31.12.20 

3,731 

— 

580 

.500 

3,834 

— 

897 

720 

31.3.21 

3,709 

— 

433 

393 

3,471 

— 

022 

402 

30.6.21 

3,799 

497 

321 

09 

3,288 

•> 

080 

178 

30.9.21 

3,530 

735 

308 

51 

2,009 

9 

539 

265 

31.12.21 

3,283 

731 

407 

55 

2,260 

375 

428 

91 

31.3.22 

2,940 

722 

304 

51 

1,817 

400 

189 

07 

30.0.22 

2,230 

617 

149 

39 

1,444 

325 

241 

112 

30.9.22 

1,919 

481 

307 

82 

1,310 

290 

109 

100 

31.12.22 

1,017 

419 

201 

231 

1,080 

250 

181 

114 

31.3.23 

1,408 

348 

228 

335 

1,022 

216 

145 

170 

30.fi.23 

1,492 

181 

239 

241 

1,025 

148 

171 

73 

30.9.23 

1,338 

130 

06 

112 

854 

132 

206 

100 

31.12.23 

1,271 

244 

115 

245 

701 

83 

148 

137 

31.3.24 

1,395 

104 

302 

228 

713 

67 

103 

170 

30.0.24 

1,474 

101 

305 

3/  D 

744 

118 

137 

189 

30.9.24 

1,517 

52 

— 

— 

759 

140 

— 

N.ll. — Finures  include  lake  tonnage  but  are  exclusive  of  shipbuilding  in  Germany  and  Dantzig, 


TxVBLE  No.  13 

Net  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Enteiied  and  Cleared  with 
Cargoes  at  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 


{In  1,000  tons) 


Entered 

Cleared 

Per 

Per 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

cent. 

British 

Foreign 

Total 

cent. 

Briti,sh 

British 

19KJ  . 

32,292 

10,772 

49,004 

00 

40,101 

27,718 

07,820 

59 

1911  . 

28,929 

14,132 

43,001 

07 

32,510 

23,452 

55,908 

58 

19 IT)  . 

22,802 

10,802 

33,724 

08 

20,380 

19,149 

39,529 

52 

1910  . 

20,217 

9,842 

30,059 

07 

1 7,752 

17,844 

35,.590 

49 

1917  . 

18,79.') 

4,433 

23,228 

81 

10,927 

9,149 

20,070 

65 

1918  . 

19,791 

3,410 

23,207 

85 

14,900 

7,772 

22,737 

00 

1919  . 

22,00.5 

7,491 

29,550 

75 

21,958 

12,594 

34,553 

04 

1920  . 

25,.531 

10,987 

30,518 

70 

23,409 

13,181 

30,589 

04 

1921  . 

25,118 

11,994 

37,112 

08 

24,282 

12,1  15 

30,397 

67 

1922  . 

28,422 

14,904 

43,320 

00 

30,817 

22,804 

59,082 

62 

1923  '. 

i 30,952 

17,982 

48,935 

()3 

30,051 

28,499 

05,151 

50 

* Thu  Hoard  of  Trade  Ueturns  include,  from  1 April  1923,  the  tratlic  to  and  from  the  Irish  Free  State 
The  n^nres  of  this  tratlic  have  been  deducted  in  the  table  in  ortler  to  give  an  accurate  comparison  with 
previous  years. 
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TABLE  No.  14 

Coasting  Trade 

Net  tonnage  of  British  vessels  arrived  with  cargoes  at 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 

N.B. — Foreign  tonnage  is  insignificant  throughout.  Departures 
practically  the  same  as  arrivals. 

{1,000  tons  net) 


General 
coasting  trade 

Trade  between 
Great  Britain 
and  Ireland 

Total 

1913  . 

22,440 

12,022 

34,462 

1914 

21,060 

14,687 

35,747 

1915  . 

14,860 

12,474 

27,334 

1916  . 

10,944 

11,286 

22,230 

1917 

8,859 

10,284 

19,143 

1918  . 

7,328 

9,403 

16,731 

1919  . 

10,031 

9,741 

19,772 

1920  . 

12,689 

11,152 

23,^1 

1921 

10,433 

10,354 

20,787 

1922  . 

13,885 

11,645 

25,530 

1923  . 

14,491 

6,734 

21,225 

N.B. — From  1 April  1923  the  coasting  trade  of  tlie  Irish  Free  State  and  movements 
between  ports  in  the  Irish  Free  State  and  ports  in  Great  Britain  or  Northern  Ireland 
are  excluded  from  the  returns. 
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‘ The  figures  for  January  1917  may  include  some  ships  running  olf  ‘ directed  ’ voyages  before  entering  on  requisition. 


TABLE  Xo.  15 — {continued) 
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month  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  approximate. 
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TABLE  No.  IG 

Employment  of  Steamers  500-1,599  tons  gross 


Distinguishing  ships  on  requisition 


Mar. 

1917 

July 

1917 

Oct. 

1918 

Feb. 

1919 

June 

1919 

Sept. 

1919 

Dec. 

1919 

On  full  n^quisition  : 

For  Admiralty,  War  Office, 
India,  and  Dominions 

313 

303 

298 

220 

96 

71 

44 

For  .Allies  .... 

9 

12 

64 

21 

2 

1 

1 

For  commercial  cargoes 

3 

48 

42 

29 

3 

4 

1 

Under  notice  but  not  yet 
allocated  .... 

1 

3 

2 

_ 

Repairing  .... 

Not  c 
guis 

istin- 

hed 

19 

23 

4 

5 

1 

Total,  fully  requisitioned  . 

326 

366 

425 

293 

105 

81 

47 

'I’cmporarilv  released  . 

8 

3 

— 

— 





— 

Trading  for  Allies  ' 

191 

1.34 

151 

172 

293 

273 

295 

Colonial  registered,  perma- 
nently abroad  . 

89 

99 

130 

132 

129 

126 

130 

U.K.  registered,  permanently 
abroad  .... 

84 

68 

.54 

54 

61 

61 

66 

Liners  and  railway  ships  ^ 

87 

69 

36 

42 

66 

76 

85 

Coasting  (including  prizes) 

229 

203 

186 

213 

202 

249 

264 

Miscellaneous 

3 

42 

10 

6 

23 

29 

20 

Repairing  and  laid  up  . 

6 

16 

28 

80 

74 

64 

60 

1,023 

1,000 

1,020 

992 

953 

959 

967 

Oilers  ..... 

4 

7 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

Ships  launched  and  completing. 

6 

7 

5 

13 

7 

11 

12 

Grand  Total  ^ . 

1,033 

1,014 

1,033 

1,013 

967 

977 

986 

‘ FiKurcs  for  Juno,  September,  and  December  1910  include  respectively  28,  21,  and  18  steamers  trading 
for  neutrals. 

* From  October  1918  onwards  some  ‘ Kailway  ships  ’ shown  under  ' Coasting 

■ Tlie  decrease  in  Grand  Total  subsequent  to  the  armistice  is  due  to  the  return  of  requisitioned  neutrals. 
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TABLE  No.  17 

Liner  Requisition  Scheme 

Analysis  of  trades  affected 

The  purpose  of  this  table  is  to  indicate  the  extent  of  interference  with  normal 
sailings.  The  tonnage  figures  represent  all  ships  actually  running  under  Liner  Requisition 
on  the  dates  and  in  tlie  trades  given,  including  tramps  chartered  by  the  Lines.  1 May 
1917  is  taken  as  the  date  by  which  the  scheme  had  become  generally  operative  ; but 
large  transfers,  especially  from  the  Australasian  and  Eastern  trades  to  the  Atlantic,  had 
been  effected  before  that  date.  The  figures  for  1 February  1919  show  the  progress  made 
towards  the  restoration  of  normal  conditions  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  scheme. 

The  dates  of  requisitioning  letters  apply  to  the  trade  as  a whole.  In  several  instances 
individual  lines  were  subsequently  added. 


I.  Trades  on  which  tonnage  was  concentrated 


Date  of 

Tonnage  in  service 

Service 

requisi- 

tioning 

ietter 

1917 

1 May 
1917 

Maximum 
Mav  1917- 
Nov.  1918 

1 Nov. 
1918 

1 Feb. 
1919 

T^K.-T^S.A.  and  Canada 

Mar.  21 

2,078 

2,774 

2,595 

2,005 

U.K.-Rr.izil  and  Plate  ' . 

Mar.  13 

683 

1.185 

965 

1,062 

U.K.-Kgvpt  .... 

Apr.  17 

67 

185 

V V 

134 

U.S.. 4. -France 

Special  service  estab- 
lished May  1918 

312 

311 

125 

U.S.A.-Italy 

Apr.  21  3f. 

Special  service  adiled 
in  1918 

134 

134 

78 

U.S.A.  and  Canada- Australasia 

Mar,  29 

7 

66 

46 

172 

India-Australia  * . 

May  0 

28 

1 June  *17 

77 

91 

73 

India-Mediterranean 

July  G 

8 

59 

59 

111 

’ Incliiiles  special  services.  River  Plate  to  Egypt,  France,  and  Italy. 
* Increased  for  purposes  of  remount  service  Australia-India. 


II.  Trades  depleted 


Service 

Date  of 
requisi- 
tioning 
letter 
1917 

Tonnage  in  service 

1 Mav 
1917 

Minimum 
Mav  1917- 
Xov.  1918 

1 Nov. 
1918 

1 Feb. 
1919 

U. K. -Australasia  C 

Feb.  28 

697 

307 

381 

837 

IaK. — Far  East  and  Java 

■Mar.  5 

4i)9 

216 

220 

372 

U.K.-We.st  Africa  . 

Apr.  2 

184 

152 

169 

206 

U.K.-West  Indies  . 

.\pr.  22 

162 

125 

153 

156 

U.K. — Amazon 

Mar.  24 

27 

6 

20 

30 

II. S. .4. — West  Africa 

Jlar.  31 

47 

30 

30 

62 

U.S..4.  and  Hr.  Columbia — Far 

East  .... 

Mar.  15 

133 

27 

38 

165 

U.S.A.  and  Canada — W.  Indies 

Mav  1 

43 

33 

33 

43 

India-South  and  East  Africa  . 

Mar.  15 

90 

49 

60 

64 

Indian  ('oastal  ^ . 

Mav  5 

164 

137 

163 

254 

China  ('oastal  * . . . 

Mav  5 

126 

97 

97 

193 

1918 

1 July  ’18 

Paoilic  Coastal 

May  4 

19 

6 

14 

* Includes  special  service,  Australia-Egypt.  . • ^1/ 

* Depleted  before  1 May  1917  by  withdrawal  of  ships  on  full  requisition  for  service  in  Persian  Gulf. 
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Liner  Requisition  Scheme  {continued) 


III.  Trades  in  which  tonnage  fluctuated 


Date  of 

Tonnage  in  service 

Service 

requisi- 

tioning 

letter 

1 May 

May  1917- 

Nov.  1918 

1 Nov. 

1 Feb. 

1917 

1917 

Maximum 

Minimum 

1918 

1919 

U.K.-India*  .... 

Mar.  5 

907 

1,013 

753 

944 

1,048 

L'.K.-S.  America,  W.  Coast 

Mar.  13 

149 

190 

138 

156 

144 

U.K. — S.  and  E.  Africa  . 

■Mar.  13 

230 

281 

213 

235 

295 

U.K.-liay  and  Western  Medi- 
terranean .... 

Apr.  17 

153 

176 

103 

176 

177 

U.S.A.-lndia 

Apr.  14 

39 

92 

19 

34 

44 

U.S.A.  and  Canada-South 
Africa  .... 

Mar.  13 

98 

125 

24 

86 

95 

U.S.A.-Urazil  and  Plate  ’ 

May  4 

43 

74 

30 

32 

123 

India-Far  East 

May  5 

59 

64 

30 

31 

39 

* Really  a depleted  service  ; several  ships  transferred  prior  to  1 May  1917. 

‘ Maximum  tlgures  represent  triangular  meat  and  troop  service — U.K.-Plate-U.S.A.-U.K. 


TABLE  No.  18 

'I’able  of  Convoys 

Showing  system  at  its  height  in  the  summer  of  1918 


Occa)i  convoys  inwards 


From 

'I’o 

Speed 

Normal 

interval 

Approximate 
avx*rage  No. 

of  ships  in 
each  convoy 

Hampton  Road.^ 

I'last  and  west  coast  alternately 

Knots 

8 

Days 

8 

20-27 

Svdnev  (Caiie 
Hroton)  ^ 

Flast  and  west  coast  alternately 

8 

8 

2;i 

New  York 

I'last  coast  only 

9,1 

8 

22 

New  York 

West  coast  only 

13 

8 

12-13 

Halifax 

East  and  wo.st  coast  alternately 

lU 

8 

14 

Sierra  l.eone 

Mixed,  east  and  west  coast 

10 

8 

8 

Dakar 

Mixed,  oast  and  west  coast 

8 

8 

0-7 

Rio  (Ic  Janeiro  . 

Mixed,  east  and  west  coast 

8 

about  8 

17 

Oihraltar  . 

East  and  west  coast  altcrnatelv 

f 

4 

10-17 

I’ort  Said  . 

Mixed,  east  and  west  coast 

10 

10 

10 

A few  lO-kiiot  convoys' from  Rio  were  also  rim.  .Many  homewards  convoys  included  a proportion  of 
ships  honml  for  Continental  ports.  Tliere  was  a separate  convoy  New  York-Iiay  of  Biscay  for  American 
military  store  sliips. 
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TABLE  No.  18  (continued) 

Table  of  Convoys 

Showing  system  at  its  height  in  the  Summer  of  1918 


Ocean  convoys  outwards 


From 

For 

Speed 

Xormal 

interval 

Approximate 
average  Xo. 
of  ships  in 
each  convoy 

Falmouth 

Channel  and  east  coast  shipping 
wherever  bound 

Knots 

u 

Days 

8 

13-14 

Devonport 

Channel  and  east  coast  shipping 
wherever  bound 

8-10 

about  3 

1.3-14 

Milford  . 

West  coast  shipping  to  Mediter- 
ranean and  south  . 

■J 

4 

24 

Lamla.sh  . 

Belfast  and  Clyde  to  America, 
North  or  South 

8 

8 

15 

Liverpool  . 

X.  America,  soiithabout  . 

10-lU 

8 

7-8 

Liverpool- 

Buncrana 

X.  America,  northabout  . 

8 

8 

9 

Liverpool  . 

X.  America,  northabout  . 

13 

8 

10 

Liverpool  . 

Port  .Said  (Through  Mediter- 
ranean Convoy) 

10 

16 

10 

Southend  . 

X.  America  .... 

14 

16 

10-11 

London  ships  for  the  Mediterranean  Through  Convoy  went  out  with  the  Devonport  Convoy  and  joined 
up  at  Gibraltar. 


Short  sea  convoys 


Scandinavian 

Methil-Bergen,  every  5 days,  each  way. 
French  Coast  Trade 

Benzanee-Brest 
Bortland-Cherhourg 
St.  Helens  or  Portland-Havre 
Soutliend-Boulogne  or  Calais 


Dutch 

About  every  4 days. 


East  Coast 

Local  convoys,  linked  to  Scandinavian  for  North  Sea  traffic. 


Mediterranean,  Local 

(iibraltar-fiulf  of  Lyons-Genoa,  every  4 days. 
Bizerta-.Malta-Milo,  every  5 days. 
Milo-Alexandria,  every  5 days. 
Alexandria-Bizerta,  every  4 days. 
Bizerta-Gibraltar,  every  4 days. 


Distribution  of  Coal  Exports  of  the  United  Kingdom 

(Excluding  coke  and  manufactured  fuel) 

In  1,000  tons 
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TABLE  No.  20 

Shipping  laid  up 


At  the  princijjal  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom 


Number 

Net  tonnage 

January  1921 

614 

940,604 

July  1921  .... 

1,023 

1,8.52,412 

January  1922 

712 

1,307,593 

July  1922  .... 

583 

1,112,332 

January  1923 

403 

709,224 

July  1923  .... 

372 

709,102 

January  1924 

317 

629,763 

N.B. — Figures  for  1922-3  in  Brassey's  Naral  and  Shipping  Antiual  give 
totals  about  50  per  cent,  higher  for  all  ports. 


TABLE  No.  21 

Number  of  Persons  Employed  Before  and  After  the  War, 
IN  Vessels  engaged  in  the  Home  and  Eoreign  Trade  and 
IN  Fishing 


In  trading  vessels 

In  sea  fishing 

British 

Foreign 

other 

than 

Lascars 

Lascars 

Total 

Regular 

Occasional 

1913 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1 77,651 
179,676 
173,110 
169,943 

31,755 

15,219 

I. 5,790 

II, 563 

46,848 
50  273 
53,540 
55,266 

245,824 

245,168 

242,440 

236,772 

76,048 

68,924 

67,139 

65,223 

23,482 

19,036 

16,329 

16,251 

Figures  for  war  years  not  available.  ‘ Lascars  ’ include  all  Asiatics  and  East  Africans,  whether  British 
subjects  or  no,  employed  on  vessels  in  the  Eastern  Trades  and  under  Agreements  terminating  in  Asia. 
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TABLE  No.  22 

Engagements  at  Mercantile  Marine  Offices,  1911-18 


(Including  re-engagenie nts) 


British 

Per 

cent. 

Foreigners 

Per 

cent. 

Chinese 

Per 

cent. 

Asiatics 

and 

Africans 

Per 

cent. 

Total 

1911 

.503,689 

90-51 

42,316 

7-60 

5,366 

0-96 

5,122 

0-9.3 

556,493 

1912 

514,032 

90-04 

43,878 

7-68 

7,4.50 

1-30 

5,556 

0-98 

570,916 

1913 

541,830 

89-.50 

47,269 

7-81 

9-286 

1-53 

6,475 

1-07 

604,830 

1914 

.5(M1,423 

89-00 

46,116 

8-10 

8,182 

1-50 

7,546 

1-40 

562,267 

1915 

384  602 

83,20 

55,269 

11-70 

14,224 

3-20 

8,614 

1-90 

462,709 

19K) 

348,432 

83-85 

44,6.34 

10-74 

11,598 

2-79 

11,95.3 

2-64 

415,617 

1917 

305,567 

82-92 

38,761 

10-.52 

11, .321 

3-07 

12,863 

.3-49 

368,512 

1918 

312,.3.57 

86-72 

25,506 

7-08 

10,784 

2-92 

11,535 

3-20 

360,182 

N.R. — The  reduction  in  total  is,  of  course,  aifectcd  by  the  greater  average  length  of  voyages  during 
the  war. 


TABLE  No.  23 

Typical  U.vtes  of  Wages  A.B.’s  on  Foreign-going  Ships 


August  4 
1914 

December 

1916 

November 

1918 

November 
1918per  cent, 
increase  on 
on  1914 

Newcastle  and  Shields 

110s. 

180s. 

163-6 

Hull 

110s. 

1 10s.  + 70s. 

163-6 

bonus 

London  . 

100s.,  110s. 

140s.,  160s. 

163-6,  190 

Cardill 

110s. 

180s. 

16,3-6 

Bristol 

10.5s. 

1 70s. 

290s.  (2.30s.  + 

176  2 

Liverpool 

100s.,  110s. 

120s.  and  130s. 

'60s.  bonus) 

163-6,  190 

+ 40s.  bonus 

Glasgow  . 

110s. 

150s.  4-  20s. 

163-6 

bonus 

Belfast 

1 10s. 

140.S-.  + 20S. 

163-6 

bonus 

Typical  weekly  wage,  Home  and  Coasting  Trade. 

4 August  1914  .....  ;!5s. 

December  1910  .....  .OOs.  to  65s.  (incluiling  bonuses). 

November  1918  .....  87s.  Od. 

Increase  on  1914,  150  per  cent. 
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TABLE  No.  2i 

Pay  IX  THE  Merchant  Service.  Monthly  Rates 


Foreign-going  Cargo  Steamers 


1914 

1919 

1923 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

s. 

£ 

£ 

s.  £ 

s. 

First  niatfts 

12 

5 

to 

14 

5 

23 

0 to  32 

0 

1C 

0 to  25 

0 

Second  mates 

9 

5 

12 

5 

21 

10 

„ 25 

10 

13 

10  „ 17 

0 

Third  mates 

7 

10 

10 

10 

19 

0 

„ 20 

10 

11 

10  „ 12 

10 

Chief  engineers  . 

IG 

15 

24 

0 

27 

0 

.,  41 

0 

20 

0 „ 33 

0 

Second  engineers 

12 

5 

>♦ 

14 

15 

23 

0 

„ 32 

0 

IG 

0 „ 25 

0 

Third  engineers  . 

8 

15 

»> 

11 

15 

21 

10 

, 25 

10 

13 

10  „ 17 

0 

Carpenters 

7 

0 

ft 

7 

10 

17 

0 

, 21 

0 

11 

10  „ 13 

0 

£ s. 

Boatswains 

6 

5 

t> 

6 

10 

16 

0 

, 18 

0 

10  10 

£ 

s. 

A.B.’s. 

5 

0 

ff 

5 

10 

14 

10 

9 0 

Firemen 

5 

10 

> 

6 

0 

15 

0 

9 10 

National  Maritime  Board  standard  rates  of  pay  for  navigating  and  engineer  officers  are  based  on  tonnage 
and  seniority.  Officers  in  passenger  liners  receive,  as  before  the  rvar,  from  10  to  25  per  cent,  higlier  pay 
tlian  similar  ranks  on  cargo-lioats.  Officers  in  tankers  receive  additional  pay,  and  there  is  a special  kandarii 
scale  for  engineer  officers  in  motor  vessels. 

N.B. — The  1923  figures  represent  the  minimum  level  reached  during  the  process  of  deflation.  Iluring 
1924  the  rates  advanced  by  £1  lor  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  firemen,  and  by  £1  10s.  for  deck  and  engineer 
officers. 


TABLE  No.  25 


Index  Number  of  Seamen’s  Wages 


(1914  wage  taken  as  105s.) 


Date 

Standard 

Wages 

A..B. 

A.B’s 

M'age 

Index 

Ministry 
of  Labour 
Cost  of 
Living 
Index 

Professor 
Bowley’s 
Index  of 
Shore 
Wages 

‘ Real  wage 
of  A.B. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

1917. 

Oct. 

230 

0 

219 

180 

— 

127 

9 

1918. 

Aug.  . 

230 

0 

219 

210 

— 

109 

6 

Oct. 

290 

0* 

27G 

220 

— 

131 

9 

1919. 

May  . 

290 

0* 

276 

205 

— 

141 

6 

Oct. 

290 

0* 

27G 

220 

218 

131 

9 

1920. 

May  . 

290 

Of 

276 

241 

253 

120 

3 

Nov.  . 

290 

0 

276 

276 

274 

105 

0 

1921. 

April  . 

290 

0 

276 

233 

271 

124 

6 

.lune  . 

240 

0 

228 

219 

264 

109 

6 

Doc. 

240 

0 

228 

199 

223 

120 

9 

1 922. 

Feb. 

240 

0 

228 

1S8 

214 

127 

9 

March 

210 

0 

200 

186 

214 

113 

0 

Mav  . 

200 

0 

190 

181 

204 

110 

6 

Sept.  . 

2tK) 

0 

190 

179 

192 

111 

9 

• Including  war  risk  bonus.  t Consolidated  wage. 

N.B. — Since  1922  there  has  been  a fall  in  the  Cost  of  Living  Index  and  wages  advanced  to  210i.  In  1924. 
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TABLE  No.  29 

Homeward  Freight  Averages,  1914-19 


Calcutta  to  U.K.  or  Cont. 
Nortliern  Range  to  U.K. 
River  Plate  (lower  ports)  1 
to  U.K.  or  Cont.  J 
Bilbao  to  Middlesbrough 
Bordeaux  to  Bristol  Chan. 


1914 

1915 

1916 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

22  0 

67 

101- 

174 

111 

— 

12 

6 

17 

9 

16  3} 

66 

0| 

141 

41 

4 9| 

13 

11| 

20 

41 

— ■ 

15 

6 

17 

9 

1917 

1918 

1919 

,s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

325  0 

280  0 

175  0 

205  3 
162  6 

50  0 

8 6 

/ Cont.  195  0 

\U.K.  62  6 

40  0 

— 

24  9 

20  6 

17  4 

20  0 

TABLE  No.  30 


II1GI1E.ST  AND  Lowe.st  Welsh  Co.\l  Freights,  1914-19 


From 
Cardilf  to 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

River  Plate  . 
Alexandria  . 
Gibraltar 

Havre 

.5.  <1.  s.  d. 

20  0 116 
■20  74  6 104 

10  6 3 104 

13  0 3 6 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
45  0 18  6 

72  6 20  0 

33  0 13  0 

22  0 8 0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
77  6 30  0 
112  6 60  0 
62  6 20  0 

30  0 19  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
108  0 57  6 
140  0 85  0 

100  0 50  0 
s.  d. 

48  9 N 
24  0 A 
45  9 

.<t.  d.  a.  d. 
150  0 70  0 

100  0 — 
s.  d. 

48  9 N 
24  6 X 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
60  0 40  0 
72  6 42  6 

55  0 17  6 

65  0 15  0 

‘N’  and  ‘ A’  = Schedule  rates  for  neutral  and  allied  tonnage. 


Outward  Conference  Rates  of  Freight  for  Piece  Goods 
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Rates  to  Canada  on  5 March  1923  reduced  to  72s.  Ud.  hale.s,  C5s.  cases. 


Typical  Homeward  Freight  Rates  at  end  of  each  Quarter,  July  IOI-I—January  1918 


m 


(Jiiotations  for  1917  are  few  (chiefly  neutrals)  and  unrepresentative.  No  real  market  In  1918. 
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'I'AIJLE  No.  3.3 

Outward  Coal  Freights  1914-18 


Quarter  ended 

Cardifi  to 

Colombo 

Port  Said 

River  Plate 

St.  Vincent 

s,  d. 

5. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

.July 

191.3 

12  9 

8 

9 

19 

3 

9 9 

July 

1914 

10  0 

7 

0 

15 

0 

— 

Oct. 

»»  * • 

— 

11 

3 

11 

0 

7 (> 

.Jan. 

1915 

— 

32 

0 

27 

0 

20  0 

April 

>>  • • 

30  0 

30 

0 

25 

0 

17  6 

July 

• 

>»  • • 

— 

22 

0 

27 

3 

18  0 

Oct. 

»»  • • 

— 

f)0 

0 

32 

6 

— 

Jan. 

19K) 

75  0 

90 

0 

40 

0 

— 

April 

»>  ♦ • 

75  0 

110 

0 

(iO 

0 

47  0 

.July 

>>  • • 

75  0 

80 

0 

37 

6 

41  3 

Oct. 

»»  • • 

— 

00 

0 

32 

6 

— 

Jan. 

1917 

— 

80 

0 

70 

0 

42  6 

April 

»>  • • 

— 

92 

0 

— 

July 

»>  • ♦ 

— 

100 

0 

108 

0 

— 

Oct. 

»♦  • • 



100 

0 

120 

0 



Jan. 

1918 

— 

100 

0 

1,30 

0 

— 
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TABLE  No.  3t 

Wheat  Freights  and  Bread  Prices 

Average  Freights  and  Average  Import  Values,  North  American 
Wheat,  and  Average  Price  of  the  Quartern  Loaf,  in  each  of 
THE  Months  from  August  1914  to  December  191G 


The  freight  rates  are  taken  from  evidence  given  before  a Committee 
of  the  .hnerican  House  of  liepreseniatives 


Average  freights 
New  York-Liverpool 

Average  import  values 
American  wheat 
B.  T.  monthly  returns 

Average 

Month 

price  of 

Per 

quarter 

Wheat 
in  the 
quartern 
loaf 

Per 

quarter 

Per 

quartern 

loaf 

quartern 

loaf 

1914.  August  1 . 

Pence 

20-4 

Pence 

0-18 

s.  d. 

35  3 

Pence 

3-76 

Pence 

5-75 

September 

22-4 

0-20 

36  9 

3-94 

6-00 

October  . 

30-4 

0-27 

39  11 

4-27 

6-00 

November 

51-6 

0-46 

42  5 

4-54 

6-25 

December 

64-0 

0-57 

44  6 

4*77 

6-25 

1915.  January  . 

80-4 

0-72 

48  11 

5-24 

6-75 

February  . 

92-4 

0-82 

oo  7 

5-96 

7-25 

March 

97-2 

0-87 

59  1 

6-33 

8-00 

April 

95-2 

0-85 

61  2 

6-55 

8-00 

J\lay 

92-4 

0-82 

64  0 

6-86 

8-25 

J une 

94-0 

0-84 

59  6 

6-37 

8-50 

July 

82-0 

0-73 

55  2 

5-91 

8-00 

August 

82-U 

0-73 

52  9 

5-65 

8-00 

September 

109-C) 

0-98 

49  8 

5-32 

8-00 

October  . 

114-4 

1-38 

50  1 

5-37 

7*75 

November 

160-4 

1-43 

52  0 

.5-57 

7*75 

December 

160-8 

1-44 

53  8 

.')•  iO 

8-00 

1916.  .January  . 

172-4 

1-54 

57  4 

6-14 

8-25 

February  . 

194-8 

1-74 

61  (i 

6-59 

8-75 

March 

202-8 

1-81 

62  8 

6-  i 2 

9-00 

Aj)ril 

184-0 

1-64 

62  3 

6-67 

8-75 

Maj^ 

1600 

1-43 

59  2 

():J4 

8-75 

June 

150-0 

1-34 

54  8 

5-85 

8-75 

July 

98-0 

0-87 

52  3 

5-60 

8-25 

August 

136-0 

1-21 

55  11 

5-99 

8-25 

September 

112-0 

1-00 

()5  7 

7-02 

9-00 

October  . 

106-0 

0-95 

67  10 

7-27 

9-25 

Noyember 

96-0 

0-86 

71  3 

7-()3 

9-50 

December 

96-0 

0-86 

74  8 

8-00 

10-00 
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TABLE  No.  35 

Wheat  Freights  and  Prices 

{First  twelve  months  of  war) 

Average  freights  extracted  from  Corn  Trade  Xeivs 
.tverage  prices  as  shorvn  hij  Board  of  Trade  Journal 


Twelve  months  ending  31st  July 


Source 

1914 

1915 

Imports 

tons 

Freight 
per  ton 

Amount 

Imports 

tons 

Freight 
per  ton 

Amount 

North  America 

2,f)75,G51 

5,  d. 
(>  ]() 

.£ 

914,180 

3,490,755 

s.  d. 

27  11 

£ 

4,872,512 

India  . 

()44,r)-l() 

13  11 

448,492 

097,205 

37  5 

1,304,466 

Argentina 

301,198 

11  1 

200,103 

003,770 

48  3 

1,456,595 

Russia,  Rournania 
and  'Purkey 

503,785 

7 11 

199,414 

- ■ 

_ 

Australia 

710,308 

20  1 

934,183 



— 

— 

Average  freight  per 
ton  . 

4,901,482 

2,096,432 
s.  d. 

11  0 

4,791,790 

i ,033,o  1 3 

s.  d. 

31  10 

Average  freight  per 
qr.  . 

_ 

2 4 

0 9 

Other  countries 

74,195 

— 

— 

147,152 

— 

— 

Total  imports 

4,975,077 

— 

— 

4,938,942 

— 

— 

Per  quarter 
s.  d. 

AveraRK  price  of  wlieat  12  montlis  to  31  July  1914  . . . . . 32  0 

AveraRC  increase  in  freiRht,  1914-15  . . . . . . .45 

War  risk  insurance  on  carRO,  at  averaRc  .State  rate  .....  9 

AveraRc  1913-14  price  plus  e.\tra  freigiit  and  war  risk  . . . . 37  2 

Actual  average  price,  1914-15  ........  48 
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TABLE  No.  36 

Provision  Freights  and  Prices 


^iverage  freights,  Neio  Y ork-Liverpool,  in  each  of  the  months  from  August  1914 
to  December  1916,  from  evidence  given  before  a Committee  of  the  American 
House  of  Representatives,  and  average  import  values  of  bacon 


Pence  per  lb. 
Average  freights 
New  York-Liverpool 

Average  import 
values.  Bacon 

1914.  August  .... 

0-108 

8-20 

September  .... 

0-137 

8-48 

October  .... 

0-163 

8-28 

November  .... 

0-163 

7-94 

December  .... 

0-170 

7'76 

1915.  .January  .... 

0-190 

7-57 

February  .... 

0-270 

7-30 

March  .... 

0-326 

7-00 

April  ..... 

0-326 

7-15 

May 

0-326 

7-22 

June  ..... 

0-326 

7-58 

July 

0-326 

7-77 

August  .... 

0-326 

7*76 

September  .... 

0-351 

7-95 

October  .... 

0-450 

8-52 

November  .... 

0-450 

8-66 

December  .... 

0-460 

8-57 

1916.  January  .... 

0-625 

8-67 

February  .... 

0-625 

8-41 

March  .... 

0-625 

8-43 

April  ..... 

0-625 

8-88 

May 

0-625 

8-67 

June  ..... 

0-625 

8-71 

July 

0-625 

8-83 

August  .... 

0-875 

9-03 

September  .... 

0-875 

9-60 

October  .... 

0-750 

9-91 

November  .... 

0-750 

10-05 

December  .... 

0-750 

10-17 
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TAIJLE  No.  37 

Cotton  Freights  and  Prices 


{First  twelve  months  of  war) 

^iveraf’e  spot  price  mid-Atlantic  cotton  and 
average  Gulf  j)ort  cotton  freights 


1913 

-14 

1914 

-15 

Price  of 
cotton 

Pence  per  lb. 

Freight 
Pence  per  lb. 

Price  of 
cotton 

Pence  per  lb. 

Freight 
Pence  per  lb. 

August 

G-iiO 

0-25 

6-86 

(H6 

September 

7-54 

0-2() 

0-17 

October 

7-()9 

0-23 

0-23 

November 

7-14 

0-24 

4-40 

0-2() 

December  . 

7-15 

0-22 

4-41 

0-29 

January 

7-09 

0-19 

4-85 

0-36 

February  . 

7-04 

0-18 

5-(ll 

0-42 

March 

7-(»r) 

U-18 

5-23 

0-51 

April 

7-:?2 

(H7 

5- (54 

0-57 

May 

7-48 

0-17 

5-33 

0-57 

Juno 

7-71 

0-lG 

5-32 

0-58 

July 

7-38 

O-K) 

5-19 

O’ of) 

Average 

7-29 

0-20 

1 

1 

0-39 

Averase  price,  1012-13,  (y7M. 
Average  freight,  1012-13,  0-28if. 


Table  No.  .38.  Average  Import  Values  as  shown  hv  IJoard  of  Trade  Returns 
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TABLE  No.  40 

BLUE  BOOK  MONTHLY  RATES  OF  HIRE 
A.  OCEAN  PASSENGER  LINERS 
I.  Armed  Merchant  Cruisers 
Net  Charter — Requisition  for  3 months  certain. 


Original  schedule 

Subsequently  agreed 

Speed  knots 

Per  ton  gross 

Speed  knots 

• 

Per  ton  gross 

First  3 
months 

After  3 
months 

First  3 
months 

After  3 
months 

22  and  over  . 

21  and  under  22 
20  „ 21  . 

19  „ 20  . 

18  „ 19  . 

under  18 

s.  d. 
25  0 
24  0 
23  0 
22  0 
21  0 
20  0 

s.  d. 
24  0 
23  0 
22  0 
21  0 
20  0 
19  0 

17  and  under  18  . 

16  „ 17  . 

15  „ 16  . 

14  „ 15  . 

s.  d. 
20  0 
17  0 
15  0 
14  0 

s.  d. 
19  0 
16  0 
14  0 
13  0 

By  agreement  of  28  October  1915  tliese  rates  were  reduced  by  30  per  cent,  for  vessels  of  17  knots  and 
over,  anil  by  20  per  cent,  for  vessels  under  17  knots  ; such  reductions  to  take  effect  from  1 October  1915 
or  completion  of  one  year’s  service,  wliichever  was  later. 


II.  Troop  Ships 
Gross  charter 


Speed  knots 

Per  ton  gross 

First  2 
months 

After  2 
months 

15  and  under  17 
14  „ 15  . . 

13  „ 14  . . 

12  „ 13  . . 

under  12  . 

s.  d. 
17  6 
16  6 
15  6 
14  6 
13  6 

s.  d. 
17  0 
16  0 
15  0 
14  0 
13  0 

Special  terms  to  be  arranged 
if  period  on  hire  less  than 
one  month. 
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TABLE  No.  40 — [continued) 
III.  Hospital  Ships 


Gross  charter — requisition  for  three  months  certain 


Speed  knots 

Per  ton  gross 

First  3 
months 

After  3 
months 

14  and  over 
under  14  . 

s.  d. 
17  6 
16  6 

s.  d. 
17  0 
16  0 

Lower  rate  to  apply  to  whole 
period  of  employment  if 
over  6 months. 

B.  OCEAN  CARGO  LINERS 
Gross  charter — requisition  for  one  7nonth  certain 


Per  ton  gross 

Speed  knots 

First  2 
months 

After  2 
months 

s.  d. 

5. 

d. 

13  and  over 

15  3 

14 

9 

Vessels  of  3,000  tons  and 
under  4,000  6d.  extra. 

12  and  under  13 

14  3 

13 

9 

Vessels  of  2,000  tons  and 
under  3,000  Is.  extra. 

11  „ 12  . . 

13  3 

12 

9 

Vessels  under  2,000  tons 
Is.  6d.  extra. 

10  11 

12  9 

12 

3 

Special  terms  for  shelter- 
deck  accommodation  not 
included  in  gross  tonnage. 

under  10  . 

12  3 

11 

9 

Supply  ships  on  net  charter 
to  have  equivalent  net 
charter  rates. 

G g 2 
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TABLE  No.  40 — {continued) 

C.  COASTING  AND  CHANNEL  STEAMERS 


Speed  knots 


15  and  under  16 

14 

15 

13 

14 

12 

13 

11 

12 

10 

11 

under  10 

Per  ton  gross 

Passenger  and 

Cargo  ships 

cargo  ships 

only 

First  2 

After  2 

First 

After  1 

months 

months 

month 

month 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

20  0 

19  6 

1 

18  9 

18  3 

y 16  3 

15  9 

17  6 

17  0 

i 

16  3 

15  9 

15  3 

14  9 

14  3 

13  9 

^ 15  0 

14  6 

13  9 

13  3 

J 

13  3 

12  6 

Cargo-ships  under  2,000  tons  gross,  Cd.  extra. 

Special  terms  for  cargo-ships  with  slielter-deck  accommodation  not  included  in  gross  tonnage. 
Special  terms  to  he  arranged  if  period  of  engagement  less  than  one  month. 

Equivalent  rates  for  ships  on  net  charter. 


D.  OIL  TANKERS 

Gross  Charter — Requisition  for  four  months  certain. 


Tons  deadweight 
capacity 


Per  ton  d.w.  capacity 


Original  scale  From 

1st  March  1915 


10.001  and  over  . 

9.001- 10,000 

8.001- 9,000 

7.001- 8,000 

6.001- 7,000 

5.001- 6,000 

4.001  -5,000 

4,000  and  under  . . 


s.  d. 


>■  8 9 

9 0 


s.  d. 
9 3 
9 6 
9 9 
9 9 
10  0 

10  3 
10  6 

11  0 
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TABLE  No.  K) — {continued) 

E.  TRAMPS 

Gross  charter — requisition  for  one  month  certain 
I.  Vessels  of  1,300  tons  deadzveight  capacity  and  over 


Per  ton  gross 


Tons  deadweight 
capacity 

Original  schedule 

From 

From 

1 Jan. 

1 March 

First 

Second 

After  2 

1915 

1918 

month 

month 

mouths 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d. 

7,000  and  over 

5,(K)0  and  under  7,000  . 

6 

9 

0 

8 

G 

11 

0 

fl3  6 
\14  0 

4,000  „ 5,000  . 

10 

0 

9 

G 

9 

0 

11 

G 

15  0 

:i,000  „ 4,000  . 

10 

0 

10 

0 

9 

G 

12 

0 

16  6 

2,200  „ 3,000  . 

11 

0 

10 

G 

10 

0 

12 

6 

17  0 

1,8(K)  „ 2,200  . 

11 

G 

11 

0 

10 

G 

13 

0 

17  0 

1,300  „ 1,800  . 

12 

0 

11 

G 

11 

0 

13 

G 

17  6 

Special  terms  for  slielter-<ieck  accommotiation  not  iucluiled  in  gross  tonnage. 
From  1 .laniiary  1915  ; vessels  employed  within  Frencli  coasting  limits,  3d.  extra. 
From  1 .laniiary  1915  ; vessels  employed  in  Fleet  service  in  home  waters,  6d.  extra. 
Kates  from  1 .laniiary  1915  llxed  by  agreement  of  March  1915. 

Rates  from  1 March  1918  fixed  by  agreement  of  May  1918. 

Kquivalent  rates  arranged  for  vessels  on  net  charter. 


II.  Vessels  under  1,300  tons  deadzveight 


Per  ton  gross 


Tons 

To 

31  Dec. 
1914 

From 
1 Jan. 
1915 

From 
I March 
1918 

901  gross-1, 300  d.w. 

s.  d. 
13  G 

S,  (/. 

15  6 

s.  d. 
20  0 

Self-trimmers  6d.  extra. 

751-900  grofis 

14  0 

IG  0 

21  G 

Vessels  with  double  der- 

GOl-750  „ 

15  0 

17  G 

23  0 

ricks  and  winches — (id. 

451 -GOO  „ 

16  0 

18  G 

25  0 

extra  to  31  Dec.  1914; 

301-450  „ 

17  0 

19  G 

29  0 

afterwards  9d.  extra. 
Equivalent  terms  arranged 

111-300  „ 

— 

— 

30  0 

for  vessels  on  net  charter. 

1 10  and  under 

Special  terms  arranged 
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TABLE  No.  40 — {continued) 

F.  COLLIERS,  1,300-4,000  TONS  D.W. 


Tons  deadweight 
capacity 

Per  ton  gross 
To  31  December  1914 

First 

month 

After  first 
month 

3,000  and  under  4,000  . 

2,200  „ 3,000  . 

1,800  „ 2,200  . 

1,300  „ 1,800  . 

s.  d. 
12  6 
13  6 
13  6 
13  6 

s.  d. 

10  6 
11  0 
11  6 
12  0 

Special  rate  for  first  month 
applies  only  to  ships  requi- 
sitioned and  ready  prior  to 
1st  Sept.  1914.  After  first 
month  6d.  extra  for  self- 
trimmers  ; 6d.  extra 

for  double  derricks  and 
winches. 

From  1 January  1915  the  tramp  scale  applied  to  colliers  with  the  following  additions  : 

Self-trimmers  ...........  6<i.  extra 

Double  derricks  and  winches  . . . . . . . . 9d.  ,, 

Fleet  attendance  in  foreign  waters  . . . . . . . 3d.  „ 


TABLE  No.  41 
State  Insurance  Scheme 
(a)  Hull  premiums 


Period 

Single 

voyage 

Round 

voyage 

Time 
91  days 

1914.  4th-12th  August  .... 

Per  cent. 

u 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

13th-31st  August  .... 

H 

2^ 

2^ 

1st  September-1 6th  December 

1 

2 

2 

17th  December-19th  September  1916 

1 

4 

4 

1916.  20th  September-18th  March  1917 

1 

2 

2 

1917.  18th  March-22nd  April 

u 

3 

3 

23rd  April-19th  August 

5 

5 

20th  August-25th  November 

According 

to  voyage 

9 

26th  November-lOth  November  1918 

>> 

7 
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TABLE  No.  41 — {continued) 

(b)  Typical  differential  rates 
20th  August  1917-lOth  November  1918 


Aug.  1917 

Dec.  1917 

March 

1918 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

E.  coast  Great  Uritaiii-Franco  (not  S.  of  Brest). 

2 

2 

1 

W.  coast  Great  Britain-France  (not  S.  of  Brest) 

3 

01 

1 

E.  coast  Great  Britain-France,  Bay  ports 

5 

4 

3 

W.  coast  Great  Britain-France,  Bay  ports 

54 

44 

3 

U.K. -Spain  (Atlantic)  ..... 

7 

5 

5 

U.K.  or  Franco  (Atlantic)-Italy  (W.  coast) 

10 

9 

U.K.  or  France  (Atlantic )-S.  America  (E.  coast) 

8 

5 

3^ 

U.K.  or  Franco  (Atlantic)-N.  America 

9 

5 

3 

Italy  (W.  coast)-N.  America  .... 
U.K.  or  France  (Atlantic)-Eastern  Ports  via 

9 

8 

5 

Capo  or  Panama  ..... 

8 

6 

3^ 

U.K.  or  France  (Atlantic)-Eastern  ports  via  Suez 

10 

9 

6 

Italy  (W.  coast)-Eastern  Ports  via  Suez  . 
Three  months’  policy  in  trade  U.K.-Norway 

10 

7 

4 

25 

20 

20 

(c)  Statement  of  results 
Hulls  of  British  Merchant  Ships  only 


Premiums 

Losses 

Balance 

Hulls  of  British  steamers  .... 

Hulls  of  British  steamers  trading  to  Holland 
Hulls  of  British  sailing  vessels 
Hulls  of  British  coasting  vessels 
Hulls  of  British  steamers  in  French  coal  trade  . 
Total  ....... 

£1,000 

78,930 

403 

42 

133 

735 

£1,000 

62,800 

620 

133 

72 

581 

£1,000 
+ 16,130 

- 217 

- 91 

+ 61 

+ 154 

80,243 

64,206 

+ 16,037 
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N.B. — In  1919  and  1920  the  lowest  prices  are  mostly  those  fixed  for  bunkers  in  the  coasting  trade. 
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TABLE  No.  44 

Running  Costs,  1913-14  and  1920 
Based  on  average  of  voyage  accounts  analysed  by  Chamber  of  Shipping 

(A) 


Average  increase  per  cent. 


Coasting  and 
home  trade 

Foreign  trade 

Bunker  coal  ....... 

339 

483 

^ Provisions  ........ 

— 

286 

Deck  and  engine-room  stores  .... 

164 

326 

Crew’s  wages  and  overtime  ..... 

184 

234 

Port  disbursements  ...... 

103 

190 

" Insurance  ........ 

147 

314 

® Repairs  ........ 

193 

358 

^ Total  rumiing  costs  ...... 

149 

285 

N.B. — The  figures  are  influenced,  of  course,  by  increased  length  of  voyages  and  time  taken  in  turn- 
round.  as  weii  as  by  actuai  rise  in  prices. 

• The  crews  of  steamers  in  the  coasting  and  home  trade  are  on  weekly  articles  and  provide  their  own  food. 
- Including  protecting  and  indemnity  ciub  calls. 

’ Running  repairs  and  provision  for  periodical  repairs  and  surveys. 

* E.xclusive  of  depreciation  and  management. 
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(15) 

Actual  figures  for  hvo  typical  steamers 

Steamer  of  1,254  tons  d.w. 

Rotterdam  Trade 

£ 

Insurable  value  1914  . . . 24,000 

„ „ 1920  . . . C8,550 


Jan.  1914 

Jan.  1920 

Increase 

Increase 
per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bunker  coal  ..... 

44 

376 

332 

754 

Deck  and  engine-room  stores  . 

3 

10 

7 

• 233 

Crew’s  wages  and  overtime 

47 

117 

70 

149 

Port  disbursements 

307 

406 

99 

32 

Insurance  ..... 

19 

50 

31 

163 

Repairs  ..... 

20 

60 

40 

200 

Total  ..... 

440 

1,019 

579 

132 

Steamer  of  6,633  tons  d.w. 

I’rado  — CardilT-Algiors-New  Orleans-Rotterdam 

£ 

Insurable  value  1913  . . . 38,000 

„ „ 1920  . . . 113,500 


July- 
Sept.  1913 

Autumn 

1920 

Increase 

Increase 
per  cent. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bunker  coal  ..... 

759 

4,988 

4,229 

556 

Provisions  ..... 

174 

690 

516 

297 

Deck  and  engine-room  stores  . 

184 

600 

416 

226 

Crow’s  wages  and  overtime 

589 

2,000 

1,411 

240 

Port  disbursements 

1,708 

4,265 

2,557 

150 

Insurance  ..... 

652 

3,055 

2,403 

369 

Repairs  ..... 

178 

808 

630 

354 

Total  ..... 

4,244 

16,406 

12,162 

287 
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N.B.  Several  companies  during  and  after  the  war  include  investments  with  book  values,  > Average,  1915-23,  10-35. 


TABLE  No.  46 

Cargo  Boat  Earnings,  from  Fairplay 
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N.B. — In  war  years  and  after,  many  companies  include  investments  with  book  values  and  interest  from  investments  with  profit  from  voyages. 
‘ Average,  1915-23,  10-36.  ' Average,  1915-23,  11-38. 
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TABLE  No.  47 

Cargo-boat  Companies  included  in  FairpJay  Tables 
Analysis  of  dividends 


Year 

No.  of 
companies 

Passed 

dividend 

Dividend  per  cent. 

Under 

5 

5 and 
nnder 
10 

10  and 
under 
20 

20  and 
under 
25 

25  and 
under 
50 

50  and 
over 

1912 

100 

15 

11 

42 

29 

1 

2 

1913 

98 

7 

■ 

21 

52 

9 

9 

— 

1914 

87 

2 

6 

24 

47 

6 

2 

— 

1915 

82 

2 

2 

21 

37 

13 

7 

— 

191G 

79 

1 

- — 

1 

20 

32 

22 

3 

1917 

70 

1 

— 

3 

21 

17 

27 

1 

1918 

50 

1 

2 

4 

25 

11 

7 

— 

1919 

43 

2 

1 

3 

27 

3 

7 

— 

1920 

67 

— 

1 

5 

46 

10 

5 

— 

1921 

64 

11 

5 

26 

14 

7 

1 

— 

1922 

64 

31 

4 

16 

8 

4 

1 

— 

1923 

71 

42 

8 

12 

6 

2 

1 

— 

TABLE  No.  48 

Cargo-boat  Companies  included  in  Fairplay  Table 

Size  of  fleets 


Year 

No.  of 
companies 

No.  of 
steamers 

Average 
No.  of 
steamers 

Companies  owning 

1 

shiji 

2-5 

ships 

6-9 

ships 

10-19 

ships 

20  s.s. 
or  over 

not 

stated 

1912 

100 

561 

5-6 

25 

37 

19 

15 

4 

1913 

98 

598 

6-1 

19 

— 

— 

16 

3 

1914 

87 

569 

6-8 

21 

38 

7 

18 

3 

1915 

82 

585 

7-1 

10 

41 

9 

20 

2 

1916 

79 

499 

6-3 

16 

37 

7 

17 

2 

1917 

70 

427 

6-1 

10 

37 

7 

12 

3 

1 

1918 

50 

431 

8-6 

5 

26 

4 

13 

2 

1919 

43 

324 

7-5 

6 

20 

3 

12 

1 

1 

1920 

67 

362 

5-4 

18 

5 

8 

1 

1921 

64 

337 

5-3 

18 

33 

3 

7 

3 

1922 

()4 

367 

5-8 

18 

31 

5 

7 

3 

1923 

71 

416 

5-9 

16 

38 

5 

9 

3 
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TABLE  No.  49 

Price  of  New  Ready  7, 500-ton  Cargo  Steamer 

The  single-deck  cargo  steamer  of  7,500  tons  deadweight  capacity  is  taken  as  a 
popular  type  affording  the  best  index  to  fluctuations  of  values  over  a series  of  years. 
Except  during  the  war  and  immediately  after,  when  sales  of  British  vessels  to  foreigners 
were  restricted,  the  prices  are  world  market  prices.  The  figures  for  the  war  period  refer 
to  free  British  steamers,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  free  shipo. 


Year 

Quarter 

Price 

Price  per 
ton  d.w. 

Remarks 

£ 

£ 

5. 

d. 

1898 

Sept. 

55,500 

7 

8 

0 

High  price  due  to  Spanish- American  war  and 

restriction  of  output  by  engineers’  strike 

in  1897. 

1900 

Dec. 

60,030 

8 

1 

8 

Highest  i)oint  1898-1913.  South  African  war 

boom. 

1908 

Juno 

30,(K)0 

4 

16 

0 

Lowest  point  1898-1913. 

1912 

Dec. 

58,000 

7 

14 

0 

Boom  in  freights. 

1913 

Dec 

48,000 

0 

8 

0 

1914 

Juno 

42,500 

5 

13 

4 

Situation  just  before  outbreak  of  war. 

1914 

Dec. 

00,000 

8 

0 

0 

1915 

Juno 

82,500 

11 

0 

0 

■X 

M 

Sept. 

93,750 

12 

10 

0 

Effect  of  sliortage  of  tonnage  caused  by  re- 

) > 

Dec. 

125,000 

10 

13 

4 

y quisitioning,  &c. 

191C 

March 

100,000 

21 

6 

8 

Great  boom  in  freights. 

Juno 

180,000 

24 

0 

0 

>» 

1 )ec. 

187,500 

25 

0 

0 

Higlicst  point  reached  during  war. 

1917 

Dec. 

1 05,000 

22 

0 

0 

Price  affected  by  universal  requisition. 

1918 

Juno 

180,000 

24 

0 

0 

Rise  reflects  demand  of  liner  companies  for 

replenishment  of  services. 

99 

Dec. 

109,000 

22 

10 

8 

Prices  weaken  on  announcement  of  sale  of 

standard  s.s. 

1919 

J line 

195,(K)0 

20 

0 

0 

1 

Rising  freights  and  effect  of  reduction  of 

99 

Dec. 

232,500 

31 

0 

0 

^ Excess  Profits  Duty  to  40  per  cent,  and 

1920 

March 

258,750 

34 

10 

0 

anticipation  of  its  removal. 

99 

Juno 

180,(X)0 

24 

0 

0 

Increase  of  Excess  Profits  Duty  to  00  per  cent. 

and  imposition  of  Corporation  tax. 

99 

D(!C. 

105,0()() 

14 

0 

0 

Prices  reflecting  slump  in  freights. 

1921 

March 

82,500 

11 

0 

0 

99 

.1  uno 

03,750 

8 

10 

0 

Coal  strike,  slump  in  freights,  vessels  being 

laid  up. 

99 

Sept. 

00,000 

8 

0 

0 

Low  freights.  Anticipations  of  sales  by 

mortgagees. 

1922 

March 

00,000 

8 

16 

0 

99 

June 

02,000 

8 

5 

0 

99 

Dec. 

05,025 

8 

15 

0 

1923 

Juno 

02,500 

8 

0 

8 

9 9 

Dec. 

00,000 

8 

0 

0 

A 
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Abell,  Sir  Westcott,  210,  326. 

‘ Acceleration  Coste  ’,  185,  222,  241. 

Admiralty,  instructions  to  shipping,  43, 
67,  85,  87-8,  9!)  ; and  shipping  interests, 

» 86  ; and  manning,  93-4 ; and  shi[)- 

building,  135,  1.57,  184-6,  193,  197,  245- 
6,  248,  340,  347  ; and  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping, 211,  216;  and  convoy,  286-91, 
359  ; services  of  shipping  to,  315,  317. 
See.  also  Transport  Department. 

Admiralty  Manning  Committee,  255-6. 

Admiralty  Transport  Arbitration  Board, 
72-3,  215. 

Aliens,  employed  as  seamen,  2,  29-30,  41, 
346;  Tables,  21-2.  »See  Chinese. 

Aliens  Restriction  Bill,  34(i. 

Allied  Maritime  Transport  Council,  274, 
282,  403. 

Allies,  shipping  services  rendered  to,  140, 
158,  161,  164-5,  169,  195,  196,  319, 
320-1,  360-1,  365. 

Amalgamated  Industrials,  381,  386. 

.Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  28, 
395  n.  1. 

Amalgamations,  of  shipping  companies, 
10,  187-8,  311-12,  ,380  1,  393. 

Anderson,  Sir  Alan  245,  n. 

Anderson,  Mr.  .John,  211. 

.Anderson,  Sir  Kenneth,  154,  217,  227-9, 
232. 

Antiope,  s.v.,  328. 

Aquitania,  s.s.,  121. 

Argentine  S.  N.  Co.,  312. 

Asquith,  Rt.  Hon.  H.  II.,  56,  116,  203,  207. 

Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
the  U.K.,  .344. 

Association  of  Coastwise  .Masters,  Mates, 
and  Engineers,  28,  395  n.  1. 

‘ Atlantic  Concentration  ’,  226,  283  4,  327, 
405-6;  and  convoy,  288-91. 

Atlantic  Transport  Line,  51. 

.Australia,  ships  requi.sitioncd  in,  119-20; 
wheat  programme  from,  193-7  ; State 
shij)ping  in,  337. 

.Australian  Commonwealth  Line,  337. 

.Auxiliary  Patrol,  102,  317. 

Bailhacho,  Mr.  .Justice,  71  n.,  237. 

Baltic,  ships  detained  in,  38,  222. 

Banbury,  Sir  Fredk.,  217. 

15G9.59  ^ 


Bates,  Sir  Percy,  170,  217. 

Beck,  Sir  Raymond,  56  n. 

Belgian  Relief  Commission,  220  n.  2. 

‘ Big  Five  ’ of  shipping,  393. 

Blue  Book  Rates,  origin  and  terms  of, 
79-83,  292-301,  361-2,  Table  40  ; revi- 
sion of,  117-21,  301-3.  See  also  Liner 
Requisition  Scheme. 

British  Corporation  for  the  Survey  and 
Registry  of  Shipping,  26,  397  n. 

British  India  S.  N.  Co.,  188. 

British  Seafarers’  Union,  28. 

British  Shipmasters’  and  Officers’  Protec- 
tion Society,  28. 

Bunkers,  cost  of,  44,  111,  179,  380,  Tables 
42,  43  ; control  of,  373,  375. 

Bureau  Veritas,  26,  397  n. 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Food  Supplies,  141, 
1.57. 

Canada,  ships  requisitioned  for,  120 ; 
State-owned  shipping  in,  337. 

Canadian  Mercantile  Marine  Ltd.,  337  n. 

Canadian  Northern  Stearashij)s  Ltd.,  188. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  ships  requisi- 
tioned, 45. 

Carrying-power,  elements  of,  112-14, 
401-2. 

Chamber  of  Shipping  of  the  U.K.,  27,  57, 
100,  116,  149,  1.57,  174,  347  , 370,  373, 
380,  394,  399,  409  ; views  on  freight  and 
tonnage  problem,  150,  153-4  ; and  Blue 
Book  Rates,  301-2  ; thanked  by  Con- 
troller, 315  ; Freight  Index,  381,  385, 
Table  39.  See  also  Joint  Committee. 

Chamberlain,  Rt.  Hon.  Austen,  54,  152. 

China  Mutual  v.  Maclay,  236-8. 

Chinese  employed  as  seamen,  97-8,  260-1. 
271,  Table  22. 

Clyde  Shipowners’  Association,  97. 

Coal,  exports  of,  15,  46-7,  100,  333,  382, 
Table  19  ; ships  rt'quisitioned  for,  140, 
161,  383.  See  also  Bunkers. 

Coal  Controller,  373,  375. 

Coal  Exports  Committee,  100. 

Coal  FTeights  Limitation  Scheme,  173—4, 
199. 

Coasting  Trade,  and  navigation  laws,  20, 
31-2,  356-7  ; decline  in,  and  control  of, 
222-4,  372,  Table  14. 
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Collani,  ^laj.-Gen.  C.  S.,  246,  248,  250. 

Collingwood,  s.v.,  328. 

Commonwealth  and  Dominion  Line,  188. 

Company  Laws,  50-1,  346-7. 

Competition,  foreign,  30-1,  332-3,  339  ; 
unfair,  31-2,  353-4,  358. 

Conferences,  Liner,  10,  108-10,  344-5.  See 
also  Liner  Requisition  Scheme  ; Sur- 
charges. 

Contraband,  shipowners  and,  42-3,  100-2. 

Control  Stations,  emigrant,  32,  353. 

Convoys,  84-5,  285-91,  359,  Table  18. 

Cook,  Mr.  T.  Kemble,  217. 

Cork  S.S.  Co.,  381. 

CTammond,  Mr.  Edgar.  180. 

Crimea,  war  in,  101  n.,  318. 

Cuban  S.S.  Co.,  188. 

Cunard  S.S.  Co.,  26,  41,  42,  45-6,  188,  220, 
325. 

Currie,  Commr.,  R.K.,  95. 

Curzon  of  Kedleston,  Earl,  161,  212. 

Dardanelles,  closed,  44  ; expedition  to,  92, 
117,  129-30,  1.50. 

‘ Days  of  Grace  ’,  38. 

Dazzle  Painting,  295-6. 

Defence  of  the  Realm  Acts,  95  ; regula- 
tions under,  73,  96  n..  21 1,  214,  215,  216, 
295-6. 

Defensive  Armament,  of  merchant  shij)s, 
89-91,  171,  295-6,  347. 

Deferred  Rebates,  109. 

De  Keyser’s  Hotel  Case,  70. 

Depreciation.  iSee  Profits. 

' Direction  ’ of  Shipping,  157,  164-5,  223, 
360,  363,  370,  372.  See  also  Licensing  ; 
Requisition  (Carriage  of  Foodstuffs) 
Committee. 

Diversion  of  Shipping  Committee,  151-3. 

Dividmids.  See  Profits. 

Docks,  ownership  of,  24. 

Dominion  Line,  51. 

Dominions  Ro3’al  Commission,  344-5. 

Donaldson  Line,  188. 

Pllder-Dempster  Line,  220,  325. 

Ellerman,  Sir  John,  188. 

Etnden,  German  Cruiser,  88,  115. 

‘ Emergenc}’  Fleet  ’,  330,  337. 

Empire,  British,  shipping  in  trade  of,  344, 
357. 

Esplen,  Mr.  John,  210. 

Evans,  Sir  Samuel,  43. 

Everett  & Newbeggin,  Messrs.,  137. 

Excess  Profits  Dutv,  148-9,  177,  178, 
180-1,  189.  23.3,  305-6  313,  377,  381, 
387,  407. 


Excess  Values  Associations,  125,  186,  236, 
308-9. 

Exports,  restrictions  on,  99-101. 

‘ Extraordinarj'  Out  - of  - Pockets  ’,  75, 
292-6. 


Fargrovc  S.  N.  Co.,  312. 

Fairplay,  1 1,  13,  34,  77,  122,  124,  148,  178, 
181,  182,  186,  313,  314,  377,  381,  385, 
386,  388. 

Flag  Discrimination,  397-8.  See  also  Com- 
petition, unfair  ; Navigation  Acts. 

Flag,  transfers  of,  49-52.  See  also  Trans- 
fer Restriction  Acts. 

Fletcher,  Sir  Lionel,  214,  228, 

Foley,  Mr.  E.  J.,  217. 

Food,  Ministry  of,  214,  270,  282,  383. 

Food  Supplies,  Ro3’al  Commission  on,  54. 

Foreign  Ports,  British  ships  in  trade  be- 
tween, 5-6,  126-7,  133,  153-5.  See  also 
Licensing. 

France,  State-owned  shipping  in,  337.  See 
also  Allies. 

Freight,  insurance  of.  111,  293. 

Freights,  fluctuations  of,  13,  33-5  ; on 
diverted  ships,  42-3;  fall  in,  47-8;  risein, 

104- 5,  110,  122,149-50, 198;  and  prices, 

105- 8,  126-8,  145,  150,  195-6  ; causes 
of  rise  in,  108-15,  126-8,  130-1,  155-6  ; 
in  Napoleonic  wars,  130  ; proposals  to 
fix,  132-4;  problem  of  abnormal,  176-7, 
192-3,  406  ; under  Ministry  of  Shipping, 
309-10  ; control  of,  after  Armistice, 
343-5,  360,  370,  374-5  ; course  of,  after 
Armistice,  373-4,  381-2,  385  ; problem 
of  fixing,  404-5  ; on  grain,  104,  107, 
110,  150,  153,  158-9,  168,  195-6,  373-4  ; 
on  coal,  104,  111,  137,  161,  173-4;  on 
cotton,  104,  106,  310  ; on  meat,  107, 
143,  364,  384  ; on  Government  cargoes, 
167  ; on  ore,  172-3 ; Tables  27-40. 
See  also  Coal  Freights  Limitation 
Scheme  ; Surcharges. 

‘ Freight  Ships  ’,  166-7. 

Furness  Withy  & Co.,  188,  214,  220,  312. 


Gardiner,  R.  & Co.,  312. 

Gear,  Mr.  A.,  80. 

Geddes,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Eric,  245. 

George,  Rt.  Hon.  David  Lloyd,  203,  204, 
207. 

Glover,  Mr.  Ernest,  217. 

Gould,  Mr.  J.  C.,  312. 

‘ Grab-damage  ’,  294. 

Griffin,  Mr.  11.  W.,  266,  267. 
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Hague  Conventions,  158,  136,  352  n. 

Hain  S.S.  Co.,  312. 

Hankey,  Capt.  M.  P.  A.,  56  n. 

Hawkins,  Maj.  T.  H.,  R.M.,  151-3. 
Henderson,  Capt.  R.  C.  11.,  R.N.,  286,  289. 
Hill,  Sir  Norman,  3,  56,  212. 

Hi{)wood,  Mr.  C.,  267,  271. 

Holdswortli,  Dr.  \V.  S.,  349. 

Holt,  Alfred  & Co.,  139,  312. 

Holt,  Mr.  R.  H.,  236,  238. 

Houston,  Mr.  R.  P.,  338. 

Iludsun's  Bay  Co.  v.  Maclay,  216  n.  4. 
Hughes,  Mr.  T.  Hairison,  290. 

Hull  Seamen’s  Union,  28,  395  n.  1. 


Ikaria,  s.s.,  297. 

Imperial  Mercliant  Service  Guild,  27,  395 

n.  I. 

Imperial  Shipping  Committee,  345,  399. 
Imjiorts,  Shipj)ing  and,  103,  275-7,  279, 
382  ; restriction  of,  155-7,  193,  212-13, 
279,  288,  407-8. 

Inchcape,  Lord,  56  n.,  73,  79,  234,  238  n., 
362,  368,  384. 

India,  requisitioning  in,  119,  120. 
Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  243. 
Insulated  space,  requisition  of,  141-6,  165, 
213-14,  409  ; release  of,  363—4,  383-4. 
Insurance,  Marine,  3 4 ; mutual,  27  ; of 
enemy  property,  101-2  ; of  freight.  111, 
293;  increased  cost  of.  111,  179,  294-5, 
301  ; of  requisitioned  ships,  293.  See 
also  State  Insurance  Scheme;  War 
Risks. 

Inter- Allied  Chartering  Committee,  215, 
220,  302,  361  n. 

International  Maritime  Committee,  358, 

399. 

InU'rnational  Mercantile  Marine  Co.,  51. 
International  Labour  (Seamen’s)  Confer- 
ence, 399. 

International  Seafarers’  Conference,  265. 
International  Shipping  Conference,  399- 

400. 

Intoxicants,  restrictions  on,  95-6. 


.Jackson,  Rt.  Hon.  K.  Huth,  56. 

.loint  Committee  of  Chamber  of  Shipping 
and  Liveri)ool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Asso- 
ciation, 351,  355,  3.57-8,  394. 

Jones,  .Mr.  W.  W.,  111. 

Jowett,  Mr.  F.  W.,  264. 

Karlsruhe,  German  cruiser,  85,  88. 

Knight  S.S.  Co.,  312. 


Labour,  Ministry  of,  248. 

‘ Lascar  Moneys  ’.  395  n.  2. 

Lascars,  2,  97,  293,  Table  22. 

Law,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  Bonar,  178,  338. 

League  of  Nations,  398. 

Leipzig,  German  cruiser,  85. 

Lewis,  Sir  Fredk.,  217,  300. 

Leyland  Line,  51. 

Licerrsing,  of  shipping,  154,  165,  200,  211- 
12,  340,  360,  363  ; of  coasters,  224.  See 
also  Ship  Licensing  Committee. 

Lindley.  Mr.  Arthur,  56  n. 

Liner  Companies,  effects  of  war  on  services 
of,  36,  41-2,  45-6,  98,  150-1,  324-5, 
331  2,  359,  370,  393-4  ; tonnage  requi- 
sitioned from,  45,  98,  150  n.,  224  n.  ; 
space  requisitioned  from,  158,  167,  198, 
225  ; losses  of,  251-2,  325,  See  also 
Amalgamations  ; (,'onferences  ; Liner 
Requisition  Scheme  ; Surcharges. 

Liner  Requisition  Scheme,  genesis  of.  201, 
224—8  ; details  and  progress  of,  228-38  ; 
working  of,  298,  302-4,  327,  364,  409, 
Table  17  ; release  of  ships  under,  362-3. 

Liners,  definition  and  functions  of,  8-10, 
13-16. 

Liverpool  and  London  Excess  Values  ,4s- 
sociatiozr,  309. 

Liverpool  and  London  War  Risks  Associa- 
tion, 55,  56,  101,  258. 

Liverpool  Convoy  Committee,  290. 

Liverpool  Co-ordination  Committee,  151. 

Liverjzool  Employers’  Association.  27, 
395  n.  1 . 

Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Associa- 
tion, 27,  56,  65,  98,  149,  157,  347,  394, 
399,  409  ; views  on  freight  and  tonnage 
problem,  150-1,  153,  155-6,  203  ; on 
restriction  of  imports,  155-6,  213  ; on 
rc))lacement  of  tonnage,  251-2,  307  ; 
and  convoy,  289 ; thanked  by  Con- 
troller, 315.  See  also  Joint  Committee. 

Lloyd’s,  Corporation  of,  25,  87,  297,  316, 
328,  396. 

Lloyd’s  Register,  26,  396-7. 

Loch  Ryan,  s.v.,  328. 

London  Convoy  Committee,  290. 

London,  Declaration  of,  50. 

London  Group  of  War  Risks  Associations, 
55,  57. 

Lusitania,  s.s.,  86. 

MacAndrew,  R.,  & Co.,  312. 

Macdonald,  .Mr.  Ramsay,  2(i4. 

Maclay,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Jo.seph,  204,  20.5-6, 
208,  216,  232,  246,  253.  See  also  Ship- 
ping Controller. 
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Macnamara,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  J.,  82,  119. 

Macrosty,  Mr.  H.  W.,  214. 

Managing  Ownera,  functions  of,  12  ; criti- 
cisms of,  313. 

Mamiing.  See  Seamen. 

Maiming  Committee,  Departmental,  271. 

Man  Power  Board,  152. 

Marine  Engineering  Design  and  Construc- 
tion Committee,  243. 

Marine  Engineers’  Association,  28,  395  n.l. 

Matliwins,  Messrs.,  79,  81. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  conditions  in,  280-1. 

Mediterranean  Transport  Commission, 
129,  170. 

Mercantile  Marine.  See  Seamen  ; Ship- 
ping ; Tonnage. 

Mercantile  Marine  Association,  27-8,  395 

11.  1. 

Mercantile  Marine  Conciliation  Commit- 
tee, 265. 

Mercantile  Marine  Uniform  Act,  269-70. 

Mercantile  S.S.  Co.,  77,  312. 

Merchant  Shipbuilding  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, 210. 

Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  23,  25,  28,  87, 
95,  214. 

Merchant  Shipping  Advisory  Committee, 
25,  395. 

Merchant  Shipping  (Wireless  Telegraphy) 
Act,  326  n.  1. 

Merchant  Ships  Gratuities  Committee,  316. 

Mersey,  Viscount,  72. 

Miller,  Mr.  H.  R.,  57. 

Minefields,  effect  of,  99. 

Ministry  of  Munitions  and  Shipping  (Ces- 
sation) Act,  383. 

Missing  Ships  Agreement,  297. 

Mitre  S.S.  Co.,  188. 

Moewe,  German  raider,  88. 

Monej',  Sir  Leo  Chiozza,  181,  187,  208, 
213,  26.5,  267,  288,  335  n.  1.  341. 

Munitions,  Ministry  of.  172,  193,  196,  197, 
199,  215,  248,  252,  281-2. 

National  Maritime  Board,  265-73,  389-91, 
395,  409. 

National  Sailors’  and  Firemen’s  Union,  28, 
92-7,  264-73,  336,  350-1,  395  n.  1. 

National  Seafarers’  Union,  395  n.  1. 

National  Service,  ^Ministry  of,  248. 

National  Transport  \\'orkers’  Federation, 
93. 

National  ITnion  of  Ships’  Cooks,  Stewards, 
Butchers,  and  Bakers,  28,  395  n.  1. 

Nationalization  of  shipping,  207-8,  334-8. 

Naval  Discipline  Act,  94-5. 

Naval  Re.serves,  40-1. 


Navigation  Acts,  history  of,  19-21  ; pro- 
posed revival  of,  348-50,  354-8. 

Navigation,  restrictions  on,  42-3,  99. 

Nelsosi  Line,  144—5. 

Neutrals.  See  Shipping,  Neutral. 

Newca.stle  Quayside  Advisory  Committee, 
137. 

New  Ministers  and  Secretaries  Act,  204, 
206,  216. 

New  York  Convoy  Committee,  290. 

New  Zealand,  ships  requisitioned  in,  119- 

20. 

New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  188. 

Nitrate  Producets  S.S.  Co.,  183-4. 

North  Atlantic  Conference,  230-3. 

North-East  Coast  Institution  of  Engineers 
and  Shipbuilders,  242. 

Northern  S.S.  Co.,  188. 

North  of  England  Protecting  and  Indem- 
nity Association,  55,  57. 

North  of  England  Steam  Ship  Owneis’ 
Association,  385. 

Nourse  Line,  312. 

Oceanic  S.  N.  Co.,  77,  79. 

Official  Ore  Broker,  173,  199,  215. 

‘ Off-Pay  ’,  235,  300-1. 

Off-Pay  Committee,  300-1. 

Oil  Fuel,  326,  375-6,  392-3. 

Olympic,  s.s.,  121. 

Overtime,  266,  269,  396. 

Owen,  Sir  Douglas,  61. 

Pacific  Squadron,  German,  88,  115. 

Palace  Shipping  Co.,  188. 

Paris,  Declaration  of,  49,  89. 

Passenger  trade,  effect  of  war  on,  46,  121. 

Peace  Treaties,  shipping  in,  352-4. 

Peninsular  and  Oriental  S.  N.  Co.,  79,  98, 
V 188,  312. 

Peninsular  War,  318. 

Pero  d’Alemguer,  s.v.,  328. 

Phillips,  Sir  Owen,  83,  312. 

Pilots,  Aliens  as,  346. 

Pirrie,  Lord,  254,  341. 

Port  and  Transit  Executive  Committee, 
152-3,  171-2,  193,  199,  211,  279,  282, 
372,  406. 

Port  Jackson,  S.V.,  328. 

Ports,  3-4,  24  ; closing  of,  41-2,  46,  99  ; 
congestion  of,  99,  115,  134-5,  151-2, 
282-3,  37 1-3.  See  also  Port  and  Transit 
Executive  Committee. 

Prerogative.  See  Requisition. 

Prices,  effect  of  freights  on,  105-8,  126-8, 
145,  150,  196  ; Tables  34-9. 

Prince  Line,  188. 
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Prize  Court,  42-3,  ol. 

Prizes,  employment  of,  136-7. 

Profits,  of  shipowners,  77-9,  147-9,  176- 
84,  305-6,  314,  377,  386-8  ; problem  of 
abnormal,  176-7,  192,  406-7  ; restric- 
tion of,  201-2,  207-8  ; under  Blue  Book 
Rates,  302,  311  ; of  Passenger  Lines 
{Fairplay  tables),  77-8,  183,  314,  377, 
388  ; of  Cargo-boat  Companies  {Fair- 
play  tables),  34,  77-8,  148,  181-3,  314, 
377,  386,  388  ; Tables  45-7. 

Pyman  S.S.  Co.,  313. 

Pyman,  Watson  & Co.,  188. 


Railway  Executive  Committee,  131,  172. 

Railway  Rates,  Preferential,  32,  354. 

Railways,  control  of,  131  ; competition 
with  coasters,  223,  372. 

Read,  Mr.  A.  11.,  217. 

Reparations  Commission,  352. 

Requisition  of  ,Shipj)ing,  Proclamation  for, 
39,  71  ; effects  of,  45-6,  114  15,  117  ; 
Prerogative  of,  68-72,  74  ; methods  and 
terms  of,  73-81  ; increa.se  in,  91-2,  98, 
151  ; proportion  of  toimago  under,  102- 
3,  126-7,  150  n„  155,  163-4,  170,  197, 
224  n.,  27.5-6  ; incidence  of,  116  ; eva- 
sion of,  116,  151,  154  ; ‘ proportionate  ’, 
117;  ‘ universal  ’,  208,  222  ; for  war 
.services,  39  40,  45,  48  ; for  sugar,  139- 
40  ; for  coal,  140,  161,  383  ; for  wheat, 
141,  154,  195  ; for  ore,  161  ; by  India 
and  Dominions,  119-  20,  216  n.  3;  re- 
lease of  ships  from,  340,  359-62,  365-7, 
369.  (SVe  also  Blue  Book  Rates  ; ln.su- 
lated  Space ; Liner  Requisition  vSeheme  ; 
lliKjuisitioned  Space  ; Temporary  Re- 
lease ; 'ronnage. 

Requisitioned  Space,  167-8,  225. 

Requisitioning  (Carriage  of  Eoodstuffs) 
Committee,  157-9,  164-5,  194,  195,  213. 

Richards,  Mr.  W.,  145. 

‘ Right  to  (piit  ’,  261-2. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  l*ackot  Co.,  41,  42, 
4>>-6,  98. 

Royden,  Sir  Thomas,  217. 

Runeirnan,  Rt.  Hon.  Walter,  153,  197. 

Running  Expenses,  43-4,  111,  179,  180  n., 
181,  311,  380;  Tables  23-6,  41-4.  See 
also  Bunkers ; W'agcs. 


Sailing  Vessels,  decline  of,  2,  16,  329,  393  ; 
insurance  of,  64-5  ; war  emplovmcnt 
of,  212,  328-9. 

Salonika  Expedition,  196. 


Salter,  Sir  Arthur,  170,  181,  187,  212,  217, 
282. 

Samuel,  Mr.  A.  M.,  349. 

Schramm,  Dr.,  89. 

Scottish  Seafarers’  LTnion,  28. 

Scrutton,  Mr.  Herbert,  290. 

Seafarers’  Education  Service,  396., 

Seafarers’  Joint  Committee,  28. 

Seafarers’  Joint  Council,  395. 

Seamen,  mercantile,  British,  statistics  of, 
2-3 ; Tables  21-2  ; conditions  of,  27-30, 
95,  395-6  ; relations  with  employers, 
28,  92,  265-6,  272-3,  332-3,  389-91, 
395  ; supply  of,  40-1,  92-5,  95-8,  255-6, 
262,  266-7,  271-2  ; spirit  of,  88-9,  91, 
92,  264-5  ; and  Naval  Discipline,  94-5, 
255-6  ; grievances  of,  97-8,  257,  259- 
64  ; interview  with  Controller,  267  ; 
and  convoy,  287-8  ; thanked  by  Ad- 
miralty, 98,  315.  See  also  National 
Maritime  Board  ; National  Sailors’  and 
Firemen’s  Union  ; Wages  ; War  Risks, 
Seamen’s  Compensation. 

Sea  School,  Gravesend,  272,  396. 

Seeadler,  German  raider,  328. 

Selden,  .John,  70. 

Shipbuilding,  before  war,  3-4,  17  ; out- 
put, 17,  151,  157,  239,  2.53,  254,  380  ; 
decline  in,  135-6,  151,  157,  184-6,  197- 
8 ; import  of  materials  for,  184  n.  2 ; cost 
of,  185-6,  307, 330-1 , 378-9  ; under  Ship- 
ping Controller,  209-10,  239-245;  under 
Admiralty,  24.5-51,  253-4  ; fabricated, 
248-9  ; eoncrtJe,  252-3  ; after  the  war, 
330,  340-2,  378-80,  388  ; Tables  3,  5,  8, 
12.  See  also  Acceleration  Costs  ; Ship- 
yards ; Standard  Slxips. 

Shipbuilding  Employers’  Federation,  298. 

Ship  Ijcemsing  Committee,  157,  159-61, 
16.5,  169,  193,  199,  213,  276. 

Shipowners,  relations  with  seamen’s  organ- 
izations, 29,  92,  265-6,  272-3,  332-3, 
389-91,  395  ; with  Transport  Depart- 
ment, 39-40,  72-3,  91-2,  116-17,  118, 
128-30,  138-!),  164,  176-7  ; with  Ad- 
miralty, 43,  86-8,  347  ; with  Ministry 
of  Shipping,  205-6,  209,  216-21,  223, 
292,  304,  310;  attitude  to  right  of 
requisition,  72  ; to  Blue  Book  Rates, 
76,  80,  81-3,  119,  120-1  ; to  freight 
problem,  134,  153-6,  173  ; to  ship- 
building, 135,  185,  251-2,  341  ; to  re- 
quisition of  insulated  space,  145  ; to 
Excess  Profits  Duty,  148-9,  305-6  ; to 
State  Control,  192,  202-3,  227,  280  -1, 
283,  338  ; to  Liner  Requisition  Scheme, 
230-2,  237-8,  303-4,  409  ; to  standard 
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ships,  242-4  ; to  seamen’s  compensa- 
tion, 257  ; to  post-bellum  policy,  347, 
351  ; to  international  co-operation,  397- 
400  ; qualities  needed  by,  9,  13  ; ten- 
dency to  overbuild,  13,  34,  378.  379; 
organization  of,  27-8,  55  ; and  ‘ unfair 
competition  ’,  31-2,  345,  353-4  ; war 
difficulties  of,  37,  98-9  ; and  State  In- 
surance Scheme,  G2-4,  309  ; resj)onsi- 
bilities  under  Blue  Book  terms,  73-5, 
409  ; and  employment  of  Chinese,  96-8, 
260-1  ; enterprise  of,  98,  103,  191,  409  ; 
and  enemy  trade,  100-1  ; current  criti- 
cisms of,  io5,  108,  126-7,  149,  161,  189- 
90,  191-2,  200-1,  313,  335  ; specidative, 
177,  187,  377-8,  410  ; retire  from  busi- 
ness, 177,  189-90,  311,  312-13;  and 
wages  of  shipwrecked  seamen,  259 ; 
thanked  by  Controller.  315.  See  also 
Amalgamations ; Conferences  ; Blue 
Book  Kates  ; Chamber  of  Shipping  ; 
Excess  Profits  Duty  ; Liner  Comj)anies  ; 
Liverpool  Steam  Ship  Owners’  Associa- 
tion ; iVIanaging  Owners  ; Profits ; 
Shipping,  Ministry  of ; Shipowners’ 
Parliamentary  Committee  ; State  Con- 
trol. 

Shipowners’  Parliamentary  Committee, 
149,  346,  394,  399. 

Shipping,  mercantile,  British,  functions 
and  characteristics  of,  1-16,  112  -14; 
methods  of  ownership,  9,  11-12;  rela- 
tions with  State,  19-25,  28-30  ; organ- 
ization of,  25-8,  55.  394-5,  409  ; and 
foreign  competition,  30-2,  112-14,  332- 
3;  outlook  in  1914,  33-5;  effects  of 
war  on.  35-48,  84-6,  !)8-100,  322-33, 
381-2,  389,  392-4,  410-12;  Tables  1-12; 
law  as  to  owner.s’nip  of,  50-1,  346-7  ; 
achievements  of,  91,  102-3,  191,  275-8, 
315-21,  40f)-10  ; war  employment  of, 
163-8,  275-6;  Tables  13,  15,  16,  17; 
losses  of,  151,  lf)6,  245,  278,  322;  Tables 
4,  5,  8.  See  also  Blue  Book  Rates  ; 
Direction  ; Freights  ; Flag,  transfers  of  ; 
Insulated  Space  ; Licensing  ; Liners  ; 
Nationalization  ; Profits  ; Requisition  ; 
Running  Expenses  ; Sailing  Vessels  ; 
Seamen  ; Shipbuilding  ; Shipowners  ; 
State  Control ; State  In-surairce  Scheme  ; 
Tankers  ; Tramps  ; Values. 

Shipping  and  Shipbuilding  after  the  War, 
Departmcjital  Committee  on,  243,  339, 
342-6,  351,  353-8. 

Shipping,  ox-Enemv,  surrender  of,  351-3, 
365-6  ; sale  of,  384-6. 

Shipping,  Neutral,  earnings  of,  122,  161, 


309,  311  n.  2,  373;  withdraws  from 
Allied  trade,  174-5,  404  ; Inter-Allied 
chartering  of,  214-15. 

Shipping  Control  Committee,  161-2,  169, 
185,  193,  195,  199-200,  210,  217,  278, 
406. 

Shipping  Controller,  powers  of,  72,  74,  206, 
208-9,  214,  215-16,  218  n.,  236-7,  283, 

382  ; appointment  of,  204,  205-6  ; and 
shipbuilding,  210,  239-46,  249,  251-3, 
340  ; and  manning,  267-9,  270  ; and 
release  of  tonnage,  340,  361,  365,  372, 

383  ; mentioned,  232,  301-2,  313,  315, 
334.  See  also  Shipping,  Ministry  of. 

Shipping  Federation,  27,  265-73,  333, 
394-5. 

Shipping,  Ministry  of,  creation  of,  204, 
205-7,  208  ; organization  and  functions 
of,  210-21,  223-4,  228-9  ; shipowners 
in,  216-21,  292  ; and  liner  requisition, 
227-38,  303-4  ; and  manning,  265-6, 
267,  271,  272  ; difficulties  and  achieve- 
ments of,  279-83  ; and  convoy,  290-1  ; 
and  Blue  Book  terms,  294,  295,  298-300, 
301-2  ; and  freights,  309-10  ; sales  of 
shipping  by,  338,  367-9  ; termination 
of,  383  ; mentioned,  274,  312,  331,  337- 
8,  340-1,  363,  364,  373,  394,  405,  409. 

Shipping  Rings,  Royal  Commission  on, 
345. 

Shipyards,  extensions  to,  249-50,  330. 

— National,  248-50,  330,  334,  340. 

Short  Sea  Traders,  insurance  of,  65  ; diffi- 
culties of,  99. 

Smith,  Adam,  349,  350. 

Smith,  Sir  H.  Babington,  212. 

Smith,  Sir  H.  Llewellyn,  56. 

Sm3d.he,  Messrs.  Ross  T.,  158,  165. 

South  African  War,  effect  on  freights,  34, 
69,  80-1  ; transport  in.  318. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  51. 

Standard  Shipbuilding  Co.,  249. 

Standard  Ships,  principle  of,  17,  240—1  ; 
types  of,  241-2,  251-2  ; Table  9 ; merits 
of,  242-4 ; sales  of,  367-  9 ; Tables  10,  11. 

State  Control,  early  proposals  for,  126-34  ; 
centralized,  198-204,  207-10  ; general 
discussion  of,  275-84,  401-10 ; after 
armistice,  338-43,  3.59-60,  374—5.  See 
also  Direction  ; Licensing ; Requisi- 
tion ; Shipping  Controller ; Shipping, 
Ministry  of  ; Transport  Department. 

State  Insurance  Scheme,  origins  and  adop- 
tion of,  52-61  ; effects  of,  61-4,  66-7, 
85;  premiums  under,  61,  111,  179-80, 
308-9,  359,  Table  41  ; developments  of, 
64—6,  235-6,  308-9  ; increase  of  values 
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under,  125,  18(5 ; mentioned,  35,  37,  42, 
409. 

Statist,  180-1. 

Submarine  Campaign,  outbreak  and  pro- 
gress of,  85-(),  90-1,  170-1,  174-5,  193, 
22(5,  253,  278-9,  307-8  ; attitude  of  sea- 
men to,  2(5-1^ 5 ; losses  inllicted  by,  151, 
157,  19(5,  245,  278,  287,  322.  See  also 
Convoys  ; Defensive  Armament. 

Subsidies  and  Subventions,  21-3,  343-4. 

Suez  Canal,  abandoned,  170. 

Sujfren,  French  battleship,  298. 

Sugar  Supplies,  Royal  Commission  on, 
139-40,  281. 

Surcharges,  Liner,  44,  109-10. 

Sussex,  S.S.,  171. 

Sutherland  S.S.  Co.,  380. 


Tankers,  a specialized  type,  8,  1(53  n.  ; 
Blue  Book  Rates  for,  119;  proportion 
re<iuisitioned,  224  n.  ; standard,  251; 
increase  in,  324,  393. 

‘ Temporary  Release  ’,  138-9,  104,  224. 

Thomas  Stevens,  S.V.,  328. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Graeme,  211,  217. 

Time  Charter  Order  (1919),  374. 

Todd,  Mr.  .1.  S.,  57. 

Tonnage,  statistics  of,  2,  31,  322-3,  Tables 
1-12;  shortage  of.  111  12,  114-15, 
133-5,  151,  170-2,  192-4,  190-7,  198, 
275-80,  305-0,  371-3,  410;  use  of  re- 
((uisitioned,  128-30,  137-9,  109-70 ; 

allocation  of,  201-2;  glut  of,  381-2, 
388-9  ; laid-up,  389,  Table  20. 

Tonnage,  Refrigerated.  See  Insulated 
S{)ace. 

Tonnage  I’riority  Committee,  213. 

Trade,  Board  of,  jurisdiction  of,  23-0,  51, 
87  ; and  SUite  Insurance  Scheme,  5(5, 
00,  07,  125,  214,  309  ; and  maiming,  93, 
2()3  ; and  meat,  107,  141-2  ; and  trans- 
fers of  Hag,  123;  and  freights,  134, 
150  1,  153,  157,  195;  and  port  eonges- 
tion,  135,  199  ; and  licensing,  1.57,  159  ; 
and  coal  freights,  173  4 ; and  ship- 
building, 185-0,  199;  and  Import  re- 
strictions, 193;  and  .Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping, 213-14,  383  ; and  neutral  tonnage, 
214  15.  See  also  Insulated  Space. 

Trades  Union  Congress,  207. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  Acts,  101. 

Tramps,  definition  and  functions  of,  8,  10- 
10  ; etfects  of  war  on  trade  of,  35,  40-8, 
117,  331,  333,  394;  chartered  or  pur- 
chased by  lines,  117,  150  n.,  151,  188, 
311  ; Blue  Book  Rates  for,  80-1,  118- 
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19,  229  n.,  .302  ; proportion  under  re- 
quisition, 197,  222,  224  n. 

Transfer  Restriction  Acts,  123,  214,  .342. 

Trans[)ort  Department,  relations  with 
shipowners,  39-40,  110-17,  128-30,  138- 
9 ; and  defensive  armament,  90  ; and 
manning,  92,  97  ; and  prizes,  130-7  ; 
reorganized,  1(59-70  ; and  shipbuilding, 
185  ; transferred  to  Ministry  of  Ship- 
ping, 201-1,  213,  217.  See  also  Blue 
Book  Rates  ; Requisition. 

Transport  Department  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, 110-17,  138-9,  141,  157i  101,  199, 
202,  207,  213. 

Transport,  Military,  statistics  of,  39,  102, 
318-20. 

Transport  Workers  Battalions,  171-2,  197. 

Treasury  Committee  on  War  Risks,  54-5. 

Triepel,  Dr.,  89. 

Trinity  House,  (Jorporation  of,  23-4. 

Tropical  Fruit  S.S.  Co.,  52. 

Tryon,  Ad.  .Sir  George,  54. 

Union  Castlo  Line,  42,  325  n.  4. 

Union  .S..S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand,  312. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  52. 

United  States,  deelares  war,  220  ; requisi- 
tion of  ships  building  in,  250-1  ; deser- 
tions in,  201-2  ; shipbuilding  in,  330, 
337  ; tonnage  laid  up  in,  389. 

United  States  Shipping  Board,  334,  337, 
389. 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  52. 

United  States  Steel  Products  Co.,  52. 

V’^alues,  rise  in,  122,  124,  187,  312-13,  37-7, 
385,  Table  49  ; increase  of  insured,  125, 
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W.  M.  E.  von  Gayl,  Dr.  W.  von  Kries,  and  Dr.  L.  F.  von  Kohler. 


Effect  of  the  War  upon  Morals  and  Religion  : 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  Morals,  by  Professor  Dr.  Otto  Baumgarten. 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  Religion,  by  Professor  Dr.  Erich  Foerster  and 
Professor  Dr.  Arnold  Rademacher. 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Young,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Flitner. 

The  War  and  Crime,  by  Professor  Dr.  Moritz  Liepmann. 

The  Effect  of  the  W'^ar  upon  Population,  Income,  and  Standard  of  Living 
in  Germany  : 

'I'he  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Population  : a study  in  vital  statistics, 
by  Professor  Dr.  Rudolf  Meerwarth. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Incomes,  by  Professor  Dr.  Adolf  Giinther. 

General  Effects  of  the  War  upon  Production,  by  Professor  Dr.  Max  Sering. 

The  War  and  Government  Control  : 

State  Control  and  Decontrol,  by  Professor  Dr.  II.  Goppert. 

Supply  of  Raw  Materials  under  Government  Control,  by  Professor  Goebel. 

Economic  Co-operation  with  the  Allies  of  Germany  and  the  Government 
Organization  of  Supplies,  by  Dr.  W.  Frisch. 

Economic  Exidoitation  of  Occupied  Territories: 

Belgium  and  Northern  France,  by  Dr.  Georg  .lahn. 

Rumania  and  the  Ukraine,  by  Dr.  Fritz  Karl  Mann. 

Poland  and  the  Baltic,  by  Dr.  W.  von  Kries  and  Freiherr  W.  M.  E. 
von  (Jayl. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  German  Commerce,  by  Professor  Dr.  Ilirch. 

Tlie  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Shipping  and  Railways  : 

War  and  German  Sliij)ping,  by  Dr.  E.  Rosenbaum. 

W ar  and  German  Railways,  by  Dr.  Sartcr. 

The  Influence  of  the  Wkir  upon  German  Industry,  by  Dr.  Hermann 
Bucher. 

The  War  and  (ierman  Labour  Unions,  by  Mr.  Paul  Umbreit,  Mr.  Adam 
Stegerwald,  Mr.  Anton  Erkelenz  ; The  Women  Workers  during  the 
W ar,  by  Dr.  Charlotte  Lorenz. 

The  Social  History  of  tlie  I.abouring  Classes  during  and  after  the  War  : 

The  War  and  the  German  Working  Mail,  by  Ex-Minister  David. 

The  War  and  Wages,  by  Professor  Dr.  Waldernar  Zimmermann. 

Government  action  with  reference  to  Social  Welfare  in  Germany  during 
the  War,  by  Dr.  Dieekmann. 

Food  Supply  and  Agriculture  : 

The  War  and  the  Agricidtural  Population,  by  Professor  Dr.  Max  Sering. 

Food  Suf)ply  during  the  War,  l)y  Professor  Dr.  A.  Skalweit. 

'I'he  Influence  of  the  War  on  Agricultural  Production,  by  Professor 
Dr.  Friedrich  Acreboc. 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Health  of  the  Civilian  I’opulation  of  Germany, 
by  Dr.  Franz  Bumm. 

Effect  of  the  W'ar  upon  German  Finance  : 

(1)  'I’he  Effect  of  the  War  upon  (Uirrency  and  Banking  (to  be  arranged). 

(2)  Cferrnan  I’ublic  Finance  during  the  War,  by  Professor  Dr.  Walter 

Lotz. 
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Greece 

Economic  and  Social  Effects  of  the  War  upon  Greeee,  by  Professor 
A.  Andreades. 

Italian  Series 

Bibliographical  Survey  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Problems  of  the  War, 
by  Professor  Vincenzo  Porri,  with  an  introduction  on  the  collection  and 
use  of  the  documents  of  the  War,  by  Comm.  Eugenio  Casanova. 

'^The  Economic  Legislation  of  the  War,  by  Professor  Alberto  De’  Stefani. 

Agricultural  Production  in  Italy,  1914-19,  by  Professor  Umberto  Ricci. 

The  Agricultural  Classes  in  Italy  during  the  War,  by  Professor  Arrigo 
Serpieri. 

*Food  Supply  and  Rationing,  by  Professor  Riccardo  Bachi  ; and  Food 
Supply  of  the  Italian  Army,  by  Professor  Gaetano  Zingali. 

War-Time  Finances,  by  Professor  Luigi  Einaudi. 

Cost  of  the  War  to  Italy,  by  Professor  Luigi  Einaudi. 

Currency  Inflation  in  Italy  and  its  Effects  on  Prices,  Incomes,  and'Foreign 
Exchanges,  by  Professor  Pasquale  Jannaceone. 

*Vital  Statistics  and  Public  Health  in  Italy  during  and  after  the  War,  by 
Professor  Giorgio  IMortara. 

The  Italian  People  during  and  after  the  War  : A Social  Survey,  by 
Professor  Gioacchino  Volpe. 

*Social  and  Economic  Life  in  Piedmont  as  affected  by  the  War,  by 
Professor  Giuseppe  Prato. 

The  Netherlands  Series 

*War  Finances  in  the  Netherlands  up  to  1918,  by  Dr.  M.  J.  van  der  Flier. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Supplies  and  upon  Dutch  Agriculture,  by 
Dr.  F.  E.  Posthuma. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Dutch  Manufacturing  Industry,  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  P.  Zaalberg. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Dutch  Commerce  and  Navigation,  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
De  Monchy. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Prices,  Wages,  and  the  Cost  of  Living,  by 
Professor  Dr.  H.  W.  Methorst. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Banking  and  Currency,  by  Dr.  G.  Vissering 
and  Dr.  J.  Westerman  Ilolstyn. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Dutch  Colonies,  by  Professor  Dr.  J.  H. 
Carpentier  Alting  and  Mr.  de  Cock  Bulling. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  the  Housing  Problem,  1914-22,  by  Dr.  H.  J. 
Romeyn. 

War  Finances  in  the  Netherlands,  1918-22.  The  Costs  of  the  War.  By 
Professor  Dr.  H.  W.  C.  Bordewyck. 

Japanese  Series 

Influence  of  the  War  upon  Production  of  Raw  ^Materials  in  Japan,  by  Mr. 
Kobayashi. 

Influence  of  the  War  upon  Japanese  Industry,  by  Mr.  Ogawa. 

Influence  of  the  War  upon  Japanese  Commerce  and  Trade,  by  Mr, 
Yamazaki. 
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Influence  of  the  War  upon  Japanese  Transportation,  by  Mr.  Matsuoka. 
Influence  of  the  War  upon  Japanese  Finance  and  the  iMoney  Market,  by 
Mr.  Ono. 

Social  Influence  of  the  War  upon  Japan,  by  Mr.  Kobayashi. 

Rumanian  Series 

The  Rural  Revolution  in  Rumania  and  South-eastern  Europe,  by 
1).  Mitrany. 

Economic  Consequences  of  the  War  in  Rumania  : 

The  Effect  of  the  Enemy  Occupation  of  Rumania,  by  Dr.  G.  Antipa. 
The  Effect  of  the  W'^ar  upon  Public  Health  in  Rumania,  by  Professor  J. 
Cantacuz.ino. 

Rumanian  War  Finance,  by  M.  Vintila  Ri’atianu. 

Rumanian  Agriculture  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  Innescu  Sisesti. 

Rumanian  Industry  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  Rusila. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Rumanian  Economic  Life  (volume  to  be 
arranged). 

First  Russian  Series 
(To  the  Rolshevik  Revolution) 

Effects  of  the  War  upon  Government  and  National  Finances  in  Russia  : 
Effects  of  the  War  upon  the  Central  Government,  by  Professor  Paul  P. 
Gronsky. 

State  Finances  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Michelson. 
Russian  State  Credit  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  Paul  N.  Apostol. 

Currency  in  Russia  during  the  War,  by  Professor  Michael  V.  Rernadsky. 
Municipalities  and  Zemstvos  during  the  War  : 

The  Zemstvos  in  Peace  and  War,  by  Prince  J.  Lvoff. 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  Russian  Municipalities,  and  the  All-Russian 
Union  of  I’owns,  by  Mr.  N.  I.  Astroff. 

The  Zcmstv'os,  the  All-Russian  Union  of  the  Zemstvos  and  the  Zemgor, 
by  Prince  Vladimir  A.  Obolensky  and  Mr.  Sergius  P.  Turin. 

The  War  and  the  Psychology  of  the  Zemstvos  Workers,  by  Mr.  Isaak  V. 
Shklovsky. 

Effects  of  the  War  upon  the  Co-operative  Movement  in  Russia  : 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  Agricultural  Co-operation  and  Co-operative 
Credit,  by  Professor  A.  N.  Anziferoff. 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  Consumers’  Co-operative  Societies,  by  Professor 
Isugenc  M.  Ivayden. 

The  Russian  Army  in  the  World  War  : a study  in  social  history,  by 
General  Nicholas  N.  Golovine. 

Rural  Economy  in  Russia  and  the  War.  by  Professor  A.  N.  Anziferoff, 
Professor  Ale.xander  Rilimovitch,  and  Mr.  I).  N.  Ivantsor. 

Effect  of  the  War  upon  Landholding  and  Settlement  in  Russia,  by 
Profes.sor  Alexander  I).  Rilimovitch  and  Professor  V.  A.  Kossinsky. 
Problem  of  Food  Supply  in  Russia  during  the  War,  by  Professor  I’eter  R. 
Struve. 

State  Control  of  Industry  in  Russia  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  Simon  O. 
Zagorsky. 


Effects  of  the  War  upon  Russian  Industries  : 

Coal  Mining,  by  Mr.  Boris  N.  Sokoloff. 

Chemical  Industry,  by  Mr.  Mark  A.  Landau. 

Flax  and  Wool  Industry,  by  Mr.  Sergius  N.  Tretiakoff. 

Petroleum,  by  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Michelson. 

Effects  of  the  War  upon  Labour  and  Industrial  Conditions  : 

Wages  in  War-Time,  by  Miss  Anna  G.  Eisenstadt. 

Changes  in  the  Conditions  and  Composition  of  the  Working  Classes,  by 
Mr.  W.  T.  Braithwaite. 

Effects  of  the  War  upon  Trade  and  Commerce  : 

Internal  Russian  Trade  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  Paul  A.  Bouryschkine. 
Russia  in  the  Economic  War,  by  Professor  Boris  E.  Nolde. 

Effects  of  the  War  upon  Transportation  in  Russia,  by  Mr.  Michael  B. 
Braikevitch. 

Effects  of  the  War  upon  Education  and  Public  Health  in  Russia  : 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  during  the  War,  by  Professor  D.  M, 
Odinez. 

Universities  and  Academic  Institutions  during  the  War,  by  Professor 
P.  J.  Xovgorodzoff. 

Social  History  of  the  Ukraine  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  Nicholas  M. 
Mogilansky. 

Vital  Statistics  of  Russia  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Kohn,  and 
Russia  in  the  World  War  : an  historical  synthesis  (to  be  ari’anged). 

Scandinavian  Series 

*Economic  Effects  of  the  War  upon  Sweden  : 

General  Introduction,  by  Professor  Eli  F.  Heckscher. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Swedish  Agriculture  and  Food  Supply,  by 
Mr.  Carl  Mannerfelt. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Swedish  Industry,  by  Mr.  Olof  Edstrom. 
The  Swedish  Workman  and  the  Great  War,  by  l\Ir.  Olof  Ekblom. 
War-Time  Unemployment  and  its  Relief,  by  Mr.  Otto  Jarte  and  Mr. 
Fabian  von  Koch. 

The  Housing  Situation  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Tham. 

The  Effect  of  tlie  War  upon  Currency  and  Finance,  by  Professor  Eli  F. 
Heckschcr. 

The  War  and  Swedish  Commerce,  by  Mr.  Kurt  Bergendal. 

Norway  and  the  World  War,  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Keilhau. 

The  Economic  Effects  of  the  War  upon  Denmark,  by  Dr.  Einar  Cohn,  with 
a section  on  Iceland  by  Mr.  Thorstein  Thorsteinsson. 

Yugoslav  Series 

Economic  Situation  of  Serbia  at  the  Outbreak  and  during  the  First  Year 
of  the  War,  by  Professor  Velimir  Bajkitch. 

Economic  and  Social  Effects  of  the  World  War  upon  Serbia,  by  Professor 
Dragoliub  Yovanovitch. 

Economic  and  Social  Effects  of  the  War  upon  Yugoslavia  (to  be  arranged). 


PUBLISHERS 


The  publication  of  the  monographs  is  being  carried  forward  under  the 
general  direction  of  Yale  University  Press,  in  co-operation  with  other 
publishers  in  other  countries.  Each  of  the  volumes  as  published  is  thus 
made  available  not  only  through  the  national  publisher,  but  through  each 
of  the  other  publishers  in  other  countries. 

The  following  volumes  are  now  ready,  or  will  be  ready  shortly  : 

■Vmerican  Series 

Uuide  to  American  .Sources  for  the  Economic  History  of  the  War,  liy 
Mr.  Waldo  U.  Lcland  and  J)r.  Newton  I).  Mereness. 

Translated  and  Abridged  Series 
The  History  of  French  Industry  during  the  War,  liy  M.  Arthur  Fontaine. 

Austrian  and  Hungarian  Series 
(In  German) 

Pibliographie  der  Wirtschafts-  und  .Sozialgeschichte  des  Weltkrieges,  by 
Othmar  Spann. 

Das  Geldwcsen  im  Kriege,  by  Dr.  Alexander  von  Popovics. 

Die  Kohlenversorgung  Osterreichs  wahrend  des  Krieges,  by  Emil  von 
Ilomann-IIerimberg. 

Die  llegclung  der  Arbcitsverhilltnisse  im  Kriege,  by  Ferdinand  Hanusch. 
Die  iiussere  Wirtschaftspolitik  Osterreich-Ungarns,  by  Dr.  Gustav  Gratz 
and  Professor  Dr.  llichard  Schuller. 

Osterreichische  Regierung  und  Verwaltnng  im  Kriege,  by  Minister  a.  D. 
Professor  Dr.  Josef  Redlich. 

Die  Rcgching  der  Volksnidirung  im  Kriege,  by  Dr.  Hans  Liiwenfeld-Ru.ss. 
.Stiulien  lilicr  Volksgcsundheit  und  Krieg  ; eine  Rcihe  von  Monographien, 
verfasst  voii  den  Doktoren  J.  Rokay,  R.  Rrcitner,  C.  Economo, 
A.  Edclmann,  H.  Elias,  E.  Finger,  C.  Helly,  J.  Ilockauf,  K.  Kas- 
sowitz,  ('.  Kirchcnbcrgcr,  G.  Schacherl,  J.  Steiner,  R.  Wagner,  untcr 
der  Lcitung  von  Professor  Dr.  Clemens  Pirquet. 

Relgian  Series 
(In  French) 

L’activite  legislative  et  juridique  allemande  en  Rclgique  pendant  Poccupa- 
tion  de  1918  a 192  I,  by  Marcel  Vauthier  and  .Jacipies  Pirenne. 

Le  ravitaillement  de  la  Rclgique  pendant  roceupation  allemande,  by 
•Vlbert  Henry. 

be  Seeours-Cliomagc  en  Relgiiiue  pendant  roceupation  allemande,  by  .M. 
Ernest  Mahaim. 

Rritisii  Series 
(In  English) 

Allied  Shipping  Control  : An  Experiment  in  International  Administration, 
by  .1.  A.  Salter,  t'.R. 

War  Government  of  the  Rritish  Dominions,  by  Arthur  Rerricdale  Keith, 
D.C.L.,  D.Litt. 
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Prices  and  Wages  in  the  United  Kingdom,  1914-1920,  by  Arthur  L. 
Bowley,  Se.D. 

A Manual  of  Arehive  Administration,  including  the  Problems  of  War 
Archives  and  Arehive  Making,  by  Hilary  Jenkinson. 

The  Cotton  Control  Board,  by  Hubert  1).  Henderson,  I\I.A. 
Bibliographieal  Survey  of  Contemporary  Sourees  for  the  Eeonomie  and 
Social  History  of  the  War,  by  1\I.  E.  Bulkley. 

Labour  Supply  and  Regulation,  by  Humbert  Wolfe. 

The  British  Coal-Mining  Industry  during  the  War,  by  Sir  Richard  A.  S. 
Redmayne. 

Food  Production  in  War,  by  Sir  Thomas  Hudson  Middleton. 

Workshop  Organization,  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole. 

Trade  Lhiionism  and  Munitions,  by  G.  U.  H.  Cole. 

Labour  in  the  Coal-lVIining  Industry,  by  G.  D.  II.  Cole. 

Experiments  in  State  Control  at  the  War  OfRee  and  the  Ministry  of  Food, 
by  E.  M.  II . Lloyd. 

Industries  of  the  Clyde  Valley  during  the  War,  by  W.  R.  Scott  and  J. 
Cunnison. 

Rural  Scotland  during  the  War ; A Series  of  Studies  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  W.  R.  Seott. 

British  Archives  in  Peace  and  War,  by  Dr.  Hubert  Hall. 

British  IVar  Budgets  and  Financial  Policv,  by  l\Ir.  F.  W.  Hirst  and  ]Mr. 
J.  E.  Allen. 

The  War  and  the  Shipping  Industry,  by  Mr.  C.  Ernest  Fayle. 

The  War  and  Insurance.  A series  of  studies  : Life  Insurance,  by  Mr. 
S.  G.  Warner  ; Fire  Insurance,  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Sich  and  Mr.  S.  Preston  ; 
Shipping  Insurance,  by  Sir  Norman  Hill  ; Friendly  Societies  and 
Health  Insurance,  by  Sir  Alfred  Watson  ; Uncmjjloyment  Insurance, 
by  Sir  William  Beveridge  ; with  an  additional  section  on  the  National 
.Savings  Movement,  by  Sir  William  Schooling. 

Czechoslovak  Series 
(In  English) 

Financial  Policy  of  Czecho-Slovakia  during  the  First  A’ear  of  its  Histoiy, 
by  Alois  Rasin. 


French  Series 
(In  French) 

Bibliographic  generale  de  la  guerre,  by  Camille  Bloch. 

Le  Probleme  du  Regionalisme,  by  Professor  Henri  Hauser. 

Le  Controle  du  Ravitaillemcnt  de  la  jiopulation  civile,  by  MM.  Adoljihe 
Pichon  and  Pierre  I’inot. 

I/Agriculture  pendant  la  guerre,  by  M.  IMichel  Auge-Laribe. 

Lcs  Industries  textiles,  by  M.  Albert  Aftalion. 

LTndustrie  francaisc  jiendant  la  guerre,  by  M.  Arthur  Fontaine. 

Les  Forces  hydro-electriipies,  by  M.  Raoul  Blanchard. 

Lcs  Formes  du  gouvernement  de  guerre,  by  M.  Pierre  Renouvin. 
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La  Maiii-d’a-uvrc  etrangere  et  coloniale,  by  M.  B.  Nogaro  and  Lt.-Col. 
Weil. 

La  Sante  ct  le  travail  des  femmes  pendant  la  guerre,  by  M.  Marcel  Frois. 
La  Navigation  int(5rienre  en  France  pendant  la  guerre,  by  M.  (teorges 
Pocard  de  Kerviler. 

I.es  Finances  de  guerre  de  la  France,  by  M.  Henri  Truchy. 

Les  Depcnses  de  guerre  de  la  France,  by  M.  (laston  Jeze. 

Le  mouvement  des  })rix  et  des  salaires  durant  la  guerre  en  France,  by 
M.  Lucien  March. 

l’oliti(pic  ct  Fonetionnement  des  Transports  par  Chemin  de  Fer,  by  M. 
Marcel  Peschaud. 

L’Africpie  du  Nord,  by  M.  Augustin  Bernard. 

Etudes  dTIistoire  locale  : 

Paris,  by  MM.  Henri  Sellier,  Bruggeman,  and  Poete 
I>yon,  by  M.  Edouard  Herriot. 

Marseille,  by  INI.  Paul  Masson. 

Bouen,  by  M.  J.  Levainville. 

Bordeaux,  by  M.  Paid  Courtcault. 

Bourges,  by  i\L  Claude- Joseph  Eignoux. 

Tours,  by  MM.  Michel  Lheritier  and  Camille  Chautemps. 

Italian  Series 
(In  Italian) 

La  salute  pubblica  in  Italia  durante  e dopo  la  guerra,  by  Professor  Giorgio 
Mortara. 

II  Piemonte  e gli  effetti  della  guerra  sulla  sua  vita  economica  e sociale, 
by  Professor  Giuscfipe  Prato. 

La  Legislazione  della  (iiicrra,  by  Professor  Alberto  de  Stefani. 
IJAlimentazione  c la  Politica  Annonaria  in  Italia,  by  Professor  Riecardo 
Baehi,  eon  una  .Vppcndice  su  II  Kifornimento  dei  Viveri  dell’  Esercito 
Italiano,  by  Professor  Ciaetano  Zingali. 

The  Netherlands  Series 
(In  English) 

War  Finances  in  the  Netherlands  up  to  1918,  by  M.  J.  van  der  Flier. 

SCANDIN.-VVIAN  SERIES 
(In  Swedish) 

*Economie  Effects  of  the  War  upon  Sweden  : 

General  Introduction,  by  Professor  Eli  F.  Heckscher. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  ujion  Swedish  Agriculture  and  Food  Supply,  bv 
M r.  Carl  Mannerfelt. 

'I'he  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Swedish  Induslry,  by  Mr.  Olof  Edstrbm. 
'I'he  Swedish  ^Vorkman  and  the  Great  War,  by  Mr.  Olof  Ekblom. 
War-Time  Unemployment  and  its  Relief,  by  Mr.  Otto  .Tiirte  and  Mr. 
Fabian  von  Koch. 

The  Housing  Situation  during  the  War,  by  Mr.  K.  G.  Tham. 

The  Effect  of  the  War  upon  Currency  and  Finance,  by  Professor  Eli 
F,  Heckscher. 

The  W’ar  and  Swedish  Commerce,  by  .Mr.  Kurt  Bcrgendal. 
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The  publishers  and  selling  agents  for  each  of  the  countries  are  as  follows : 

AMERICA 

Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

Holder-Pichler-Tempsky  A.-G.,  Vienna,  Austria. 

FRANCE 

Les  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  49  Boulevard  Saint-Michel, 

Paris,  France. 

GERMANY 

Deutsche  ^^erlags-Anstalt,  Berlin  and  Stuttgart. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

Oxford  University  Press,  Amen  House,  Warwick  Square,  London,  E.C.  4, 

England. 

ITALY 

La  Casa  Editrice  Laterza,  Bari,  Italy. 

SWEDEN 

Norstedt  & Soner,  Stockholm. 

Inquiries  regarding  the  contents  or  price  of  any  of  the  volumes  should 
be  addressed  to  the  publisher  for  the  country  from  which  the  inquiry 
originates. 
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